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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITIOJI.’ 


^Iy primary object in tliis volume, as in its pretlecossorj 
has been to produce a wort which may assist the re¬ 
searches of those Hindus who desire to investigate 
critically the origin and histor}" of their nation, and of 
their national Htcratnro, religion, and institutions; and 
may facilitate the operations of those European teachers 
whose business it is to communicato to the Hindus the 
results of modem inquiry on the various sruhjects liore 
examined.® Tlie hook (as will at once be apparent to 
the Oriental seholax) is, for the most part, either a com¬ 
pilation, or, at tho least, founded on the labours of 
others; but while my principal aim has been to furnish 
the reader with a summary of the results of preceding 
inquiries, my plan has, at the same time, rendered it 
necessm-y for me occasionally to ittstituto fresh researches 
in different directions for the further elucidation of par* 
ticular points which were touched upon in the course 

> [Thia Prtffoce i« now foprinte^i with hftrdly any alteratbiir ciceptirii; 
iftich BH has been reuderal Q0tie^sHai7 by th& differenct in the Jiumlicm of 
the po^eo in which the aeTerol topics we treated, and by eome additionfi 
and omissinno.] 

- * This peculiarity iu the abject of ttie tnmtise will acooiuit to tbs Eu co* 
]>ean nuholar for the introdiiction of many iletoilfl which wouJd olherwiB^ 
have been quite iwpcrtluoua. 
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of my argument. In tkis way I may have succeeded 
in contributing a small proportion of original matter to 
the discussion of some of the interesting topics which 
have come under review. 

The obligations under which I lie to the different 
authors, whose labours have furnished the ohicf mate¬ 
rials of the volume, have been, in most bstanees, so fully 
acknowledged in detail In the following pages, that it 
is not ncci'ssaiy for me to allude to them hm more par- 
ticukrly. I must, however, refer to the assistance which 
I have derived from the French version of the liigveda 
by iL Langlok, which, with lim index, has directed my 
attention to various important passages ia the later 
books, which I was then enabled to study in the original 
Though a small portion only of the present volume 
consists ofSanskrit texts,’^ which in some parts are 
altogether wanting, and xn others but thinly scattered, 
(ajfpareat ran timks in gur^ih mtsio) I have not con¬ 
sidered it necessary to abandon the old title, but it has 

been sUghtly modified. 


Although some idea of the object and contents of the 
volume may be gamed from a perusal of the introduc 
toty statement of its plan (in pp. 1-3), and horn the 
table at the close of this Preface, it may conduce to the 
convenience of those readers who, before entering on a 
per^l of the work, desire to obtain a more precise con¬ 
ception of the coui^ of the discussion, and of the process 
by which I have sought to establish my conclusions, if 
I subjoin here a brief concatonated snmmarj' of the prin¬ 
cipal topics in order. * 


Tho general objnet of the present Part ia to prove 
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that the Hindus wore not indigonotts in India, hut have 
immigrated into that country from Ocntral Asia, where 
their ancestors at one time formed ono eonamunity mth 
the progenitors of the Persians, Greeks, Homans, Ger¬ 
mans, ete»* In order to establish this result, I have 
sought to show that Sanskrit, the original language of 
the Hindus, oshibits mideuiahle marks of close affinity 
to tlie ancient languages of the other races just mem 
tioned; and that the earliest religion, and mythology 
also, of India are connected with those of Persia by 
various points of contact and resemblance. Having ad¬ 
duced evidence on both these heads, and argued that 
these facta imply a common origin, of the nations in 
question, and their subsequent dispersiou from ono com¬ 
mon |jentre towards the different regions in which they 
ultin atel}’^ settled; I endeaToiir to fortify the conclusions 
to which wo are thus condneted hy demonstrating that, 
in the earliest ages of their history, tho ancestors of the 
Hindus appear to have occupied only tho north-western 
corner of Hindustan j and that, while they were con¬ 
nected on tliG ono hand by affinities of language and 
religion with the nations of the west, they were on the 
other hand distinguished, both by language and by iusti-i 
tntions, from certain other tribes with whom they came 
into collision as they advanced across the north of India, 
and afterwards diffused themselves to the south of the 
peninsula i for if we find that the Hindus originally pos¬ 
sessed only the Panjab, the presumption (derived from 


■ (Thb propdiutioa hoa bc«n j» far modl&ed m Uw edition tb*t 

I otdj' inaiat on at least ddo of the stesneqts in tiie ancestry of the 
Hindiu hikiTUig beloiijjod to the LtiLlo^Buropesn atockd 
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other considerations) that they immigrated from the 
north-west, becomes strengthened; and if, again, on 
their advance to the south-east, they encountered tribes 
with a different language and religion, already in occu¬ 
pation of those tracts, the probability that they did not 
grow up in India, alongside of these alien tribes, acquires 
additional force. 

In order to obtain a basis for cany'ing out the philo¬ 
logical portion of this argument, viz., for comparing the 
original language of the Hindus w’ith those of *the Per¬ 
sians, Greeks, and I^atins, it became necessary for me to 
prove that the Sanskrit, which is now a learned language 
only, was at one time spoken by the ancestors of the 
Hindus. This I have attempted to do in the First 
Chapter (pp. 4-214), by showing in detail that the 
original Sanskrit idiom has undergone a long series of 
gradual mutations, of which wo now see the ultimate 
result in the modem vernacular dialects of the north of 
India. The method which I have adopted to exhibit 
this has been to begin (Section i., pp. 4—11) with the 
existing spoken dialects, Urdu, Hindi, Malirattl, etc., 
and to show what the elements are of which thev are 
composed, viz., (1) pure Sanskrit, (2) modified Sanskrit, 
(3) Desya or aboriginal non-Sanskrit words, and (4) 
words derived from .fVrabic and Persian. The fourth 
element is the latest which they have acquired, and 
dates only from the ^lahomcdan invasion; while the 
second and third (in a more or less different form) are 
common to them wdth the Prakrits, or older vernacular 
dialects, out of which they grew. 

In the succeeding sections (ii.—vii., pp. 11-128) an 
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account is given of these earlier vernaculars, viz. (l) the 
Prakrits, of which specimens are to be found in the 
different Ilindu dramas, and which seem to have existed 
as spoken dialects, at least from the commencement of 
the Christian era, until they became merged in the 
modem vernaculars; (2) the Pali, or sacred language 
of the Buddhist books of Ceylon and Burmah, which 
appears to represent one of the provincial dialects of 
northern India existing at the time when Buddhism 
began to be propagated in the sixth century B.C., and 
exhibits to us the popular speech of that region at a 
somewhat earlier stage than the dramatic Prakrits; (3) 
the dialects (nearly contemporaneous with the Pali) 
which are employed in the rock and pillar inscriptions 
of A^ka; and (4) the singular dialect or jargon em¬ 
ployed in the Gilthas or metrical portions of the Buddhist 
chronicles of northern India. In this portion of the 
work some comparative tables are introduced, which 
exhibit (a) the relations (t.e. the points of resemblance 
and of difference) between the modem vernaculars, 
Hindi, and ^lahrattl, and the dramatic Prakrits, and 
show how the two former have been formed by a modifi¬ 
cation of all the various elements of the latter, just as 
they (the older Prakrits) in their turn have spmng up 
(if we except a small non-Sanskritic residuum) from tlie 
gradual decomposition of the Sanskrit; (6) the forms 
which are common to the dramatic Prakrits, and the 
Pali, as well as those points in which they vary, and 
whicli demonstrate that the Pali diverges considerably 
less from the Sanskrit than the Prakrits do, and must 
consequently bo more ancient than they; and (c) the 
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relation in fhe mk inscriptions stand to the PSli, 
that 0.1 fPP- 12S—U4) the conclusion is dnrem 

a«irofn.. r^“" *■“ a continual 

^rrta of mutations, and as the older the form is in 

which wc find it esistinn, the nearer it J v 
tho tT. ■* t ^ It appioachoa to 

tions,—it must * infieo- 

tical mth i/ Tl.*^ « a^aslmt, and hare been iden- 

SaeuIatioL on tto h oP 

its mutations some furrt ^“"skrit language and 
spoken tongue, was tiltim^tely lo^tn ^ “ 

-uthom,-_are adduced " 

support of the position that Sanskrit ^ 

cnlar language, and that the vS “““ “ 

posed in the same dialect which th ■ ‘®“‘‘ 

spoke. I then on on . “nthora habitoally 

tra ^ 

It must in its earlier stages have been ex^^“^w 

mutations to which all^ken Inn 

That such has aetuaUJ Wn the^^®'^ T 

comparison of the oldest Sanskrit tbat“ r T “ 

with the form which it tiik b thf/f' 7'*^“ 

tore, and which (as it became ere™ . 

“«Ufi«.tious by eeasb* toT r^* 

y «casmg to be popularly spoken) it has 
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continued ever after to retain, As^ however, the dis¬ 
tinction which is here drawn between the older and the 
more recent literature may be disputed by the Hindn 
student, I have considered it ncccssoiy to adduce proof 
of the assertion that the Vedic hymns ore tho oldest of 
all the Indian writings; and with this view to ascend 
by gradual steps from the most recent oommentaries on 
the Yeda, through the Nimkta, the Erahmanas, etc,, to 
the hynm-coUections, poiuting out that each of these 
classes of works presupposes one of the otliers to have 
preceded it in regular order, and that such methods were 
employed by the commentators for the interpretation of 
the hymns as to prove that much of their language was 
already obsolete or obscure, and that consequently their 
priority in time to the very oldest of their expositors 
must have been very considerable. To complete the 
survey of the subject, I further show that there is a 
difference in the ages of the several Vedas {the Kik, 
Tajush, and Atharvan) themselves, as well as betweon the 
different portions of each, as is distinctly evidenced by 
their contents (see also pp. 446, ff,). The superior an¬ 
tiquity of the Vedas to the other Indian ^v^itings is next 
proved hy a statement of the differences discoverable 
between the religious systems of these two classes of 
works, tho nature-worship of the Vedas supplying the 
original germ out of which the Puramc mythology was 
slowly developed with innumerable modifications. Tho 
greater age of tho Vedas is then shown by comparing a 
number of their grammatical forms with those of the 
Inter Sanskrit. Finally, I revert to the conclusion before 
indicated, tliat the language in which the Vcdic hymns 
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were composed can have been no other than the ver- 
nacnlar speech which was employed by the rishis and 
their contemporaries, as it is quite inconccirable that in 
that early age, when the refinements of grammar were 
unknown, there could have existed any learned language 
distinct from the ordinary dialect of the people. 

Having thus shown cause for believing that San.skrit, 
the original s^ceh of the early Hindus (or Indo-Ariaas)’ 
v^s at one time a spoken language, and consequently 
liable, like all other spoken languages, to continual 
mutations m its earliest ages, and having by this means 
paved the way for proving that it is descended from one 
common mother with the ancient languagi-s of the other 
Indo-Europcra races, to wliich it exhibiu the most 
striking family resemblance;-! proceed, in the Second 
Chapter (pp. 215-357), to produce the evidence which 
comiiarative philology furnishes of this resemblance and 
to argue fiom the affinity of languages a eomuiuniW of 
on^ between the different nations by which they were 
spo en. I then go on to bring forward the further 
grounds, applied by comparative mythology and bv 
other considerations, for supposing that the ancestors of 
«ie Hindus* belonged to Uie same groat familv as the 
Peraiims, Greeks, Homans, etc., which had ifs’original 
in Central Asia, and that, on the disperaion 7n 
various dilutions, of the differont bronchi of Ihlt 

.1,-8), a few simple remarks on eomparotive phUo- 

* fs«« not« 3, p. ix.] 
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lo^ are premised, in \7bich it is shown how, hy a com¬ 
parison of their roots and structure, languages can he 
distributed into different families, of which the sevotal 
members have a more or less close affinity to each other, 
whilo they have little or no resemhlanee to the members 
of any other family. This is lUnstmted by a compara- 
tive table, in which it is shown that while Sanskrit has 
in many of its words a strong similarit)'^ to Persian, it 
has scarcely any to Arabic; and hy some other par¬ 
ticulars. Section ii. (pp, 22S—267) supplies detailed 
evidence of the affinities of Sanskrit with the Zend, 
Greek, and Latin, consisting, first, of comparative lists 
of words belonging to those languages w'hich correspond 
w*itb each other both in sound and sense ; and secondly, 
of illustrations of the resemblaiices between those lan¬ 
guages in their modes of iufleetjon, as w’cll as in the 
formation of words. As, however, the mutual differ¬ 
ences which these languages also exhibit, might be 
urged as disproving the infeiciicc of tlieir derivation 
from a common source, it is shown how, in the course 
of time, different branches of the sonic original tongue 
have on ine^'itable tendency to diverge more and more 
fi'cuu the primitive type, both by modifying their old 
elements, and by as^similating new: ond it is further 
pointed oat that it is precisely those parts of a language 
which aro the most primitive and essential in which the 
different Indo-European tongues coincide, whilo those 
in w'hich they differ ore such as would grow up after 
the nations which spoke them had been separated, and 
had become exposed to tho action of diverse influences, 
physical, intellect nal, and moral But as, admitting the 
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r^mblancea iMtirecn those Inngiiagos, a Hindu might feel 
disposed to draw the conclusion that Sanskrit is the souroo 
of nil the other kindred tongues, instead of being derived 
together with them from an older language, the common 
parent of them all,—to obviate this erroneous inference 
it IS next shown that tho whole grammatical ehoraoter 
of Greek and Latin k that of independent languages; 
mat in this ^pect they differ entirely from the Indian 
Prtik^ts (which have evidently resulted from tho decom¬ 
position of Sanskrit), and that they even contain various 
forms wliich are older than those of the Sanskrit; while 
the greater part of their vocabuiarv is different The 
^me considerations apply, though not so strongly, to 
Zend. In Section iii. fpp. 267-27S) tlio infetenoo is 
drawn tliat affinity in language implies affinity in race" 
and that, therefore, the ancestors of the Hindus must at 
one time have lived in the same countiy, as a part of 
one and the same community, with the forafathcre of 
tte Persians, Greeks, and Homans. In such a case as 
is hero supposed, those branches of the original nation 
which serrated earliest from tho ofbera, would in after- 
times exhibit the fewest points of resembiaaca in Ian 

^7 "7, ‘1*0 while those whS. 

mmamed longest together would show in all rasnS 
ttc cl^t mutual affinities. In Section iv. fpp ^ 
2S6J It 15 argued that there is no obi'ertinn< “ 
from physiological considerations, fe. from cololir'lr 

eevtlmt' '"Jj-affliw 
■ [Tbi. i, i, u,, ef-fleitr Ja 

Ulcro IB anj olijoctjon.j ^ ^ inqoijj 
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bodily stracturPj to clci^sixig the Hindus among the 
Indo-Eumpoan races* Section v* fpp. 287—300} ex¬ 
hibits the gromids ■?rhich exist for supposing that the 
ancestors of the Indiana and Iranians (or rersians) con¬ 
tinued to form one eommunity after the other kindred 
tribes had separated from thcm^ and departed to distant 
regions. Tlieso grounds are, firstj the closer affinily 
which subsists between Zend, the language of the 
ancient Persians, and Sanskrit (of which some illustra¬ 
tions are furnished) ■ secondly, the fact that botJi nations 
in fonner times applied to themselves the appellation 
of Ar)*a j and, thirdly* the nearer and more nntnerous 
coincidencea which arc discoverable between the early 
mythologies of the two peoples, of which some details 
arc adduced. From this more intimate affinity between 
the Indians and Persians, independent as both are of 
each other in their origin and development (sec also 
pp* 312—317), a strong confirmation is derived to the 
general conelusion (deduced mainly from language) of 
tho common origin of all the nations called Indo- 
European. In Section vi. (pp. 301—306) the theory 
of Jlr. Curzon, that India was the originat country of 
the Indo-European races, from which they issued to 
conquer, occupy, and civilfre the countries lying to the 
north-wc!St, is stated, together with some of the argu¬ 
ments by which he supports it, Tlie remarks of Mr. 
Elphinstone, who leaves it undecided whether the 
Hindus were autochthonous or immigrant, are also 
quoted. In Section vii. (pp. 306—322) I cite tlie 
opinions of Schlegel, Lassen, Benfey, Jliillcr, Weber, 
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Spiegel, Eenan, and Pictet, who concur in the conck- 
sion that the cradle of the Tndo-ELiropcan race must 
he sought, not in India, hut, as Schlegel, Ijasaett, and 
Pictet ai^e, in some central tract, from which tho dif¬ 
ferent branches of thia great family could most easily 
have diffused themselves towards the widely-separated 
countries which they eventually occupied ^ a condition 
which would not he frilfilled by supposing a remote and 
southerly region, such as Hindustan, to be the point 
of departure. Some of these ^Y*^ter 9 draw the same 
inference from tho relation in which the Indo-Arians 
stood to the aboriginal tribes whom they encountered 
in India* In opposition to 2dr. Curzon, who represents 
the language and religion of India as tho sources from 
which those of all the other kindred races issued, Pro¬ 
fessor Spiegel maintauis that tho Iraumn language and 
mythology, though owning a common origin with, are in 
their development perfectly mdependent of those of, tho 
Indians* In tho same section it is further urged that 
as neither tho languages nor the mythology of the 
Greeks and Homans are derived from those of the Indo- 
Arians, there is no ground for supposing that the former 
nations emigrated from India at any period whatever 
Section viii* (pp. B22-^20) contains the few passages 
I have been able to discover in the Indian authors which 
may be supposed to embody any reference (in no case, 
It must be eoufessed, other tiian a very obscure one) to 
tho trans-Himalayan origin of their ancestors* The 
chief of these are the interesting paragraph of the 
Satapatha-brahmana, which contains the legend of the 
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^Deluge in the oldest form in wMch it occurs in any 
Sanskrit work/ and some texts relating to tlie northerly 
region of Uttara Kum, the Ottorocorras of Ptolemy. 
In Section ix. (pp* 329-’334) I have quoted, according 
to the versions of Spiegel and ITaug, the first chapter 
of tho Yendidad, which contains the oldest tradition of 
the Persians rolative to .A iryana-vaejo, the sup 2 >os 6 (l 
primeval abode of their forefathere. Section (pp. 335- 
341) discaeses the route by which the Aryag immi¬ 
grated into India." Schlegel and Lassen are of opinion 
that they must have penetrated into India from the west 
by the route of Kabul and across the Indus. Roth and 
Weher also regard the Punjab as the earliest seat of the 
Indo-Arians in Hindustan. In Section xi. (pp. 341 — 
357) I hat© ©udeatourod to show hy quotations from 
the Vedas, that at the period when the hymns were 
composed, tho Indians, though not unacquainted with 
tho central provinces of nortJiom India, were moat 
familiar with the countries hordoring on, or beyond, the 
Indus, and the north-western parts of Hindustan gene¬ 
ral I}". From this fact, and from the testimony of later 
writers to their intercourse nith tribes, apparently Arlan 
in descent and language, residing in the Panjab and on 
the other side of the Indus, I derive a confirmation of 
the view tlnit tho Hindus entered India from tho north¬ 
west. 

In the Third Chapter (pp. 353—144} I hare sought 

* ^ [Thb paiisagf ho# been in tbe pn»KUt odltioD fur the rcmncut 

stAte^i in nnUh !3c, p. 

' seiUvcice rvferriug to opInjoA of PtufE^^r Ikarcj^ubHet^ucntly 
alten:(4 iji liera omittoLJ 
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to adduce fiirtlier ailments m support of tho samo con- 
elusioHj (1) fi-OHi the distinction draim by the authors 
of tho Ycdic hymns between their own kinsmen, the 
Aiyas, and tho Iribea differing from them in complexion, 
customs, and religion, whom they designate as Dasyiis; 
(2} fjxim the accounts occurring in the llrahmaniia and 
post-Vcdic writings, of the gradual advanoe of tho ijyas 
from the north-west of India to tho east and south j and 
(3) from the well-established fact that the south-Indian 
languages are fundamentally differcut from the Sanskrit, 
and imply a non-" An an origin in the people hv whom 
tliey were originally spoken. Section i, (pp. 350—369) 
contains a selection of passages from tho Eigveda, in 
which the Aryasland the Dasjmg are distinguished from 
one another, and referenco is made to the enmity exist¬ 
ing between the two. In mast {or at leaat some) of 
these passages, it appears, human enemies and not 
demons must bo intended under the appeUatiou of 
Dasyus, as I infer both from the tenor of the texts 
themselves, and because in later writings, the Aifarcya- 
brahmana, the Institutes of ifanu, etc,, this word is 
always applied to barbarrms tribes. Section iL (pp, 
369—396) supplies a further collection of Vedic texts 
hearing upon the relations of the Anas and Dasyns 
and the characteristics of the 1 utter ai degraded, dnrk- 
^mplexioned, irreligious, neglecters of sacrifice, etc. 
There are indeed, other texts in which these Dasyns 
me re^rd^ as demons, and this creates a diffieulty,. 
An attempt is made at the dose of the section to cx- 
P am, (1) from the original position of the Aiy*as, as an 
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iuvadmg tribe in a country coTorcd by fomstsj and from 
the savago character of the aborigines, as well as (*2) 
from the lengthened period during %'hich the hymns 
continued to be composed,—how the same appellations 
and epithets might come to be applied to different 
classes of beings, human, ethereal, and demotiiacal, in* 
discriminately. In Section ui, (pp, 397—405) I quote 
the well*known passage from ilaiiu^s Institutes, which 
adverts to the anperior sanctity of the country on the 
hanks of the Sarasvati (which is in consequence pre¬ 
sumed to have been for some time the seat of the most 
distinguished Indian sages, and the locality where the 
Hindu institutions wore chiefly developed), and defines 
the limits of the several provincea of Hrahmanical India, 
as then recognized. I next adduce a highly interesting 
legend from the Batapathn^brahmana, which narrates 
how tho sacred fire (typifying, of course, the sacrifleial 
rites of the Brahmans) travelled from the neighbourhood 
of the Saraavatl eastward, across the rivor SadanTril into 
Yidcha, or north-Behar. Soction iv* (pp, 405—421} 
presents a selection of passages from the great epic 
poem, the Riimayana, descriptive of the Eakshasas or 
gigantic demons by whom the Brahman settlers in 
southern India were oppressed and their rites ob¬ 
structed, and whoso monarch Havana was vanquished 
and slain by the Indian hero Kama, with tho aid of an 
army of monkeys. In these poetic and hyperbolical 
descriptions, it is supposed (by some that) we can dis¬ 
cern the indiritlnct outlines of a great movement of the 
Aryas from the Doab southward across tho Yindhya 
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range, and their conflicta with the aboriginal tribes of 
the Bekhan, the enemies of the Brahmans and their 
institutions. The‘epithets applied to the Bakshasos in 
the Ramiiyana correspond in many respects, it is ob¬ 
served, with those employed in the Rigveda to charac¬ 
terize the Da 83 rxLs, Bakshasas, and Yatudhanas. Section 
V. (pp. 422—423) contains fome Ilindu traditions re¬ 
garding the tribes in the south of the peninsula, which, 
however, arc not considered to throw any light on their 
real origin. Section vi. (pp. 423—438) supplies a 
variety of details, derived from ^Ir. A. D. CampbelPs 
Telugu Grammar (including the important note by ^£r. 
F. W. Ellis), and Br. Caldwell’s Comparative Grammar 
of the Bravidian languages, by which it is clearly 
shown that the Tamil, Telugu, Malnyiilim, and Canarese 
tongues (which are spoken by thirty-one millions of 
people), though, at different periods since the occupation 
of southern India by the Brahmans, they have received 
a large infusion of Sanskrit words, are, nevertheless, 
originally and fundamentally quit© distinct from, and 
independent of, that language, and that Tamil com¬ 
position in particular is regarded by the native authors 
as pure and classical in proportion to its freedom from 
Sanskrit words. In the vii^’*, and concluding Section 
(pp. 438—444), the results of the preceding sections 
are summed up. From the fact (established both by 
philological considerations, and by the testimony of the 
south-Indian grammarians) that the Bravidian languages 
are essentially distinct from Sanskrit, it is argued that 
the people by whom the former class of languages were 
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spoken originally (U before the Brahmanical invasion 
of the Dekhan) must have belonged to_a race which had 
no affinity to the Sanskrit-speaking Aryas; and could 
not, therefore, as Manu asserts, have been degraded 
Kshatriyas. I then endeavour to show how^ the results 
obtained in this Chapter, viz., (1) that the Aryas, when 
Hiring in the Tanjab, came into conflict with an alien 
race called Dasyus; (2) that the Aryas can be shown 
from their own books to have at first occupied only the 
north-west of India and then to have advanced gradually 
to the east and south, and last of all to have crossed 
the Vindhya range into the Dekhan; and (3) that the 
original Uguages of the south of the peninsula are 
distinct from Sanskrit,—how, I say, these results har¬ 
monize with, or corroborate, the theory that the Hindus, 
or Indo-Arians, are not autochthonous, but immigrated 
into Hindustan from the north-west. 

The Appendix’* (pp. 445—488), and the Additions 
and Corrections” contain some further illustrations of 
the subjects discussed in the body of the work, and in a 
few cases supply some modifications of the text which 
closer research has rendered necessary. 

In the notes towards the close of the Volume, and in 
the Appendices, the Sanskrit passages have been pnntcd 
in the Italic character.^ The system I have followed 
is nearly that of Sir W. Jones. The distinctions be- 
tween some Rimilar letters have not always been ^ery 


• [See not® S, p. ix.] , , . 

« [Portion* of the Appendix *nd addition* hare now been moorporated 

in the eariier port of the volume] ..... v. - 

« [In the find edition the Sanskrit was printed m the Mgart character 

throughout the greater port of the volunie.] 
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carefully indicated; but tbo Sanskrit scbolar w\U. bavo 
no difficulty in detenmnmg the irords which arc in¬ 
tended. 

Nearly all the Sanakrit texts in this Volnino have 
been token from printed editions* The quotations from 
those ports of the Rigveda which have not yet appeared 
in Professor Jliiller^s edition, have been copied from 
the JIS. copy in my possession, alluded to in the Preface 
to the First Volume* Tho quotations from Dursucharya, 
in pp* IGd f. and 175, have been derived from a itS* 
belonging to the East India House, That in p, '204 
was* I believe, extracted from a IMS* in the Library of 
the Asiatic Society in Cidcntta* Tho two passages from 
Ehflskara Acharya, pp* 151 and 178, were obtained from 
Pandit Bapn De\'a of the Benares College* 

I owe it to the kindness of Professor Goldslucker 
that I am able to adduce the extracts from the Nyaya 
mala vistaro, in pp* 65 and 175. 

The work of M, yivien do Saint-Martin, entitled: 
Etude sur la Geographic et les Populations Primitives 
du Nordouest de Vlndo d’apres ka Uymnes Vediques’’ 
(which discusses many of the subjects haudJed iu the 
present volume), has only now come into my hands, as 
the lost sheet, containing port of the Appendix and the 
'^Additions and Corrections,^^ is passing through the 
press. 

The results at which this author has arrivod in hk 
valuable and ingenious dissertation, in regard to tho 
origin of tho Aryas, their immigration into India, and 
the direction of their movements within that country. 
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corrcsapond precisely ivith those which 1 myself had 
reached. His Tiewa on some points of detail on which 
I had adopted a difTcrent opiraon, tcU even more singly 
than jny own in favour of tlie general conclusions in 
which w© both coincide.** 


" 1 allude bo liifl wndufflon tliat Saniyu referred to lO the ' ^ 

A river in th* Pfcnjib (in support of which hu rolerfi to Buraotif s Bb^ 
Pur, folio wL ]i. U. 4W) ; ai.d thnt the oountiy of the K^to« must, 

bs.1. b»n is K«.I. or Ao^lh, aad not in or booth 


1 am happv to lofim fiom iL do Sido^SIartio'e work that ho intondn 
to ptoBecute further hhi researches into the ethnography of IndiJi. 


[EoiSBriWH, 1800 .] 
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• Is picparing this edition for the press, I am remind^ 
how much this ToluBC is indebted to the lahoois of the 
different authors whose works are quoted m it vm. 
Bumouf, Lassen, Cowell. CampbeU, EUis, Caldwe , 
Clough, Tumour, Fausbiill, Kajeudmlal M.tm, H. U- 
Wilson. Weber, Muller, Goldstfieker, Both, Beufey, 
Bopp, Kuhu. A. W. Sehlegel. Kotet, Spiegel, Hang, 
Whitney, Windischmann, I^mglois, Kenan, urzon, on 

Elptunstone* ^ 

To these names I have now to add those of Messrs. 

Beames, Childers, D’Aluna, Aufreeht, Curtn^ Tnllcrs, 

Sehleieher, Fiek, Crawford, Huxley, and G- 

from whose writings or eommunieations 1 have derived 

valuable assistance in augmenting my matem^ or re¬ 
vising different portions of the work. My o iga ions 
to these scholars arc acknowledged in the text. 

The improvements which have been introduced in his 
edition are principally the foUowing : the 

Tables of Words in pp. 15, ff.; 7®, ff- i ’ j 

and 287, ff.J as well as the statements of Gatha an 

Vedic forms in pp. 117, ff.. and 205, ff.; have heeu 
greatly enlarged. 
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concIiiBiotkfl regarding tho value of affinity m 
language as a proof of affinity in race, and the effects of 
climate upon colour, have been so far modified that I no 
longer venture to pronounce positively that the Brah- 
mauical Indians are of pure Indo-European descent J, 
but leave it an open question whether the hlood of 
their Arian ancestors may not on their immigration* 
into India have been commingled \%nth that of darker 
tribes previously in occupation of the country. 

In the Appendix, Tfote B, pp. 446, ffi, reference is 
made to a recent imper by Prof. Kom, in which he 
alleges the insufficiency of the proofs heretofore adduced 
of the posteriority of the Atharvaveda to tho Iligveda; 
and more detailed grounds in support of that opinion arc 
adducetL Some remarks are also made in pp. 454, ff, 
on the views recently expressed hy the same writer, and 
by Prof. Hang, on the antiquity of tho caste-system. 

The Appendix and the Additional Notes contain fur¬ 
ther illustratious, or corrections, of various statements in 
the text* 

The volume has, further, boon revised throughout; 
but, with tho exception of the alterations which have 
been just specified, it remains essentiaily the same as 
before. 

J. M. 

EmxmmGH, 1871. 
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ORIGIIf.iL SANSKRIT TEXTS. 


ttoltjmi; sjeco^d- 


PlAX OF THE PRESENT VOLUME. 

Is tlie firet Tolumo of thU wort I haTH sought to collect^ transliiitc, 
nnd illuAlTAtc ^1} tEo mythical acGouiitfl of the crcadon of mao aiid 
cpf the ori^a of eastca which arc to bo fonnd in tho Yedic hyinnei in 
the Binhmiinas and their oppemlngw* itt tho EaniAyaga, the MaMbha- 
ratn ami PuTSuaa; (3) tho texts of tho Vedij and 
which Btpeak of Monu a* the pra^oitor of the Art^aa Indiana ; (S) the 
passages of the Kig and Atharra Vedas which throw light upon ihe 
mutual rclationa of the several cJaBsea of Indian uocioty at the time when 
those works were composed ; {4) the portionfl of the BrAhmanas, or of 
later hooka which relate the straggles for pro-eminonce which appear 
to have ocenrred. between the RrShmauB and Kahattnyaa in the early 
ages of Indian Matoiy j (5) the opinions of Mann and the anthem of 
the Mahubhainta and Pnraijas regarding the origin of the alien tribes 
d welling within, or odj acont to, the boandartes of H mdiistan i and 
(0) the Pupioic descriptions of the parts of the earth eiterior to 
BharataTorahn or India: and as a result of the whole inquiry 1 found 
that the sacred books of the Hindus cantain no uniform or consistent 
account of the origin of castes; and that iu consequeneo of this dis¬ 
crepancy the theory commonly neoeiTed by that people of the original 
distiuctness of the four olnsMS^ in Tirtue of thoir den'?ntion IVom dif* 
fcrcnl portions of the Creator's body, is not established as the doctrine 
of Kinduisio, eren hy a literal interpretation of Lta more popular 
writings. 

It wQl now be my endeavour to show hy a senes of proofs of a 
different description, derived from comparative philology, nnd from an 
cxarainatiou of the Hiadu writings, the Vedas, that the jteupic 

of India who belong to the principal pure and inlicd classes were not 
originally dirided into castes, or indigouous iu. India, but may, with 

1 
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the greatest probability^ bo regarded aa formiug a bmneh (not, how- 
CTcr, porhapa, free from the intcrmixtnro of fo'reigni clcmoQbi,) of the 
great Indo-European family, of which the Pcrmaiifl, Grcclcs, Kemans, 
and Ocnmmio tribes were* or are, bIbd mcmbeia j and that while other 
branches of thia great familj (which seents to hare had ito primoTal 
abode in some distant country to tho nortb-W'eet of Indu) separated 
themBelpcs from the main etoclc and migrated to tho westward, the 
progcaEtoro of the Hindus travelled towards Hindudan, where they 
perhaps intennumed with somo of tho tribes which were prtvioiujjy 
in occupation of the conntry, and where their original religions ideas 
were gradually modified, and tho system of castes and other inatitu- 
dons and tenets of Brahmanism were slowly dcTcloped. 

Tho proccw of reasoning by which I hope to establish thew concln- 
eions is the following. First, I propose to show, by an examination of 
tho longiiagca and literature of India, thA the Sanskrit ia not (os the 
Hindos appear to coneoiTc) m irnmutahlo form of speech of dirine 
<mgiD, hut ia different now from what it was when their aoeeators 
first came into India. This will bo mode apparent by a comparison 
of the orehflio dEctiou of the Tcdic hymns with tho more modern 
langn&go of the ItUidsas and Purilo^; md that this difiTcrenco is tho 
result of gradoal development will be proved by a reference to tho 
natural lows of speech, and to tho nnalogoun process which the tongues 
of other nations have undergone; by arguments drawn fiom the com¬ 
position of ouch books as tho Kighantu, aad Ninikta, explmjatory of 
obsolete words and phrases in the hymns, and from the eiLitenco of 
aneh liturgical eommentaries os the Briihmaoas, and such speeulativo 
trefttises as the Upauishads, which presuppoBc m aliuady antiquated 
or at W onlecodcnt, the hymns which they quote, and the sene^ 
of which they explain and dovelopc. The ditferenco in age between 
the various Indian Shstrao will be further briefly odrertod to, and 
established by pointing out the great dLnercpancy between tho religious 
ideas, forma of worship,^ and state of manners which they sevoralh 
represent; Uio Vedic hj-mna betas; "Uomi by all these vartane lints of 
proof to be the earliest of nU the lodian books, and the otbem to fellow 
from them by a natnral eoarse of growth and crpan,io,L kVMle the 


^ The detiulod tfratment cf ttij portion of 
Tolcme of tbu work, tbo fourth. 


th^ lubjRt 


ia dcruired to a Islet 
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mutability and the actual mutatic^ns of tho Sanakrit Lingnagc are 
demonstrated by thia hutorical autlin^^ of Sanskrit litaratunCi I shiill 
show in some rntrocluctory sections, how% tbrouirh the action of the 
^mc phonetic chimgca os art) found to have tnmBfomicd rnofst of tho 
uncient hmgxiagos of Europe into their several modem reprciientatiTc?!, 
tho older Sanskrit tteoamc gradnoUy modiilcil* into the PfllT and 
Prakfitfl, of byegone ceoturies, till, in comhinatian with other ele¬ 
ments^—not traceablo in its classical literature^ but forming, either 
an cnginal port of the spoken dialect of the Aryan Indians, or a 
portian of it borrowed from alien sources,.—it was ultimately broken 
down into the modem vernacular diolects O’f Northern Indian 

Haring thus shown the mutatteua which the Sanskrit has nuder- 
gono since its introduction into India, I propose, secondly, to prove, 
by n comparison of that Tenerahle language with the 2end, Persian, 
Greek, Latin, and other western tongues, that these forms; ef speech 
are dM closely related to each other, both in respect of roots and forms 
of indecdon; and this ia such a manner ss to show them to he sister- 
dialects, derived, by gradual mcdidcation, from some more ancient, and 
now extinct, parent-language. From these Jaets, and other? derived 
friom Zend and Greek mythology and literature, I shall proceed to 
arguo the probability of a common origin of the didbrant nations,^ 
genemlly called the Aryim, Indo-Germanio, or Indo-European nations, 
—by which the above-mentioned langnagcs haira been spoken f ha wcU 
as to OTinco the strong probability that the progenitors of tho Hindus 
immigrated from the north or north-weat Into India. , 

I shall then ondcavour to fortify the latter of these concluAionB by 
referring to the indicadcms which oro disccvorablo of a collision bo- 
tween tlie I ado-Aryans, ollmr their amml in India, and certain barbar¬ 
ous tribes, speaking a different language, and belonging to a different 
race, who occupied that country betbre their immigratiop, and 
eketching a history of their advance to the south and east. These 
subjects will be illustrated from the data to be found in the Yedie 
hymns, the most ancient monnEnenta of ladian antiquity, as well os 
ID the other Sastras of Inter date. 

? The gbjcdiiniu whicli hnvr bcsa nued to this itatotcuGiit of tho origin sF llo 
Tim, etc., wiU ho eonsiderod further on, 
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CHxlPTER L 


Tll£ LAXGUAGE8 OF NORTIIERJf INDIA: THEIR HISTORT AND 

RELATIONS. 


Sbct. I. Itorth-hidiiin IiktUt;Uf Anctmt and 

A sFJiTEr of tho Iwjgnttgoft &f Northem India rereab to in the fol¬ 
lowing focts. Wo ilnd, a poLalied and cranplicnted Iirnguago, 
tho Sanskrit^ popularly regarded an sacred, aad in ruality of high 
ontinuity ; which is now, howerer, underetood only by a. Jew leomed 
men, and spoken in thoir schools as the vehicle of’ dwcoBaiom on 
gmminar, theology, and philosophy, while it is totaUj unintdligiblo to 
thn mau of iho people. AVe find, ^ndly, a variety of pmvindal 
dialoots which are employed both by the leaniwl and the nnleamcd 
Tu., BengtiiT. Hindi, ITabrattT, Giuaretl, oto., aU bearing a close re- 
senihlance to each other, and all composed, in n great measure, of 
tlie same roots. 


Tho vonli of wbioh Uiese TcnuouUr iludecb me fonnoa moy b 
divide into four cIomo*. Fii.t,T^,uob „ ^ 

oxamplo F».™{god), Atom (deity), „or,o (benyen), Mn (wamm) 
purmit (pen™); oceondl^^u-onis whieb, timwli modiBK 

i» 0 . tbelr origiool fonn, ore nooily oe Son.^^^ 

U, from Wo CpeopW), Wn from .M (women), om,^ fma 
tmoutt), Moj from hhrdlr, (broOier), iiartj's from hhMlfiJt (brotbcr’i 

from Mam. (eertb). end mnumemblo „tbem in Hindi; thirdi3feeor,b 
rtioh bevc no re^mblonce to eny yocble. disoormblc in Cwliril 
l»9k., md wtaeb we mmd tborefom either m,pp<»e f„ b„„ „„ j. 
independent et timl Innguoje. or to haye formed pert of tho coUoqufel. 
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though not of tho writtfiti^ Aryan spEwsch^^ such 05 in iuj/ 

(father)^ Ufa per (a tree), e^atdi (a chair), cAilit (a bltmdor), 

khi'rkf (a window), (*^ diapate), (the same), d/cl {flour), 

(a niflt), and a laultitude of other instances^ ^Fourthly, words 
derived froso Ambio, Porsian, or some other foreiga Lmgaagc, os ^jvil 
(a man), *anrat {a waaian), (a ruler), (a physdan), 

diiriut (right), ros (day), ian'i/^ (a river), (light), oto., oto. 

Let tu now iee what La the liistory of these vemacialar dialocts. 
It in clear, for VJirioua reasom, that they oaiiDot have existed for ever 
in their preBcnt fonQ« IVlicn theiefora, and how have they been 
created P What do bistoiy and the books of Indian grammarians tell 
ns on the subject P 

If wo begin with the Arabic and PcrBifl.n words which the North- 
Indian dialects, sneh as Bengali and Hindi, contain, we tthnW flnd it 
to bo nniversaUy admitted that words of this kind hare only been 
introduced into those languages nnee tho tim e when the Musulmons 
began to invndo IndLs. Now it is well known that Mahmud of 
Ghazni made bis dr«t inroad into Hindustan between eight and nine 
hundred years ago. Before that time, and in Coot till loag ofter- 
wanls, when tho Mahomedens had penetrated fresn the norlh-wcst 
far into India, and token possession of that country, there could 
have beon scarcely any intcnnixtuni of Arabio or Persian words in 
the Indian dialects.^ 

I Thii latter altenuitiTv ■appottdon wm tfBggeatud to oic by Prof* Anfrecht Ths 
■ame tnnirk had bwa pcKjrifliiMly mode by Mr. Jp IleoinH^ Ju will appear rrom a 
qnotallon which I iIiaU hiiiIh' farther an frtiin bb "Notci on the IlhDjpml dialect (jf 
Hiwlf,” in tbff JbeltmI of Uw Rayol Aiistlc Socirty for LSO^, p, 49fl. 

* We lufa, liadwd, from the worbs of the uidsiit satniLonicT, YanSha Mibin, 
that a few Mtnmamieal and astcolagioLl Ccmis ot Grcclc or Arabic origts bad been 
borrowed frotn tho Anbloa wtnaompra, and inbodond into Benikrit books. 1 
oUudo to inch wordi as AJnE, fi/td, eitnpkS, aptf/th'tHMj n'^Air, 

which BID of Greek origin, mmI indtan'^ia, nNJiuruS, tuMi, *!to„ wtikb are 
dtrirod from tho Arabic. i[Coletiroo1te''a Mise. Eoiayiv II., ff., sni Wcbcr"i 
Indisebc IJteatittjeeehkhta, p. 227, sad ladwcha Stndien, II,, pp. 264 and M3.) 
The folJowing wiM of Varfiha Hihim ptforcs cletrly how ntach the Indiitn 
nomcia Wors indebted to the Dieckl 

mkfAkak a y«MMf rs<A« femyai iSriz-em iHUttm } 

ruAiHM^ t* ’ft ptQyamts Mm /wear cbifiivt^ \ 

* ' For Lha Tanaoi me ^Oechboi j yet aseng them this iei«ie* ii tbarougibly eiiltiTmted ; 
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In the pn^fdcc to the popular Trdu bookj the BaRh o Baliilr^ we 
hare the following aojcoaut by the author^ Mir Ammeii* of Behli 
(who statee that hii forefatbera hud acr^ed all the kinga of Hin- 
dufitau, from Humayun downwards), of the origin of the Trila 
language, whioH I oopy in the fionum character:— 

Jla^lqai L^rdu ^ kl Imiur^on kt m yii« iunJ ^ai iih 

Diitl »hafir JTtnduog k§ luadll: chattjttgl Aa»» Ukhe^ As rSja parjd 
^ndlK u raAfr ike, aur kkdkhd ths. iTasdr Ifttiu u ifiwKl- 
mtinsA la 'umii had, Sulf^n Mahmd pAairt 4 rJ dyd, Mir i^kori 
tfwr Xodt hadiAnh hSs. JTt ^jasd o ra/t ks &a if Auchk jutbditon ji* 
liinda Mmulmdn Al umauh puh AAkir Am^r Taimmr . 

Hfnd&stHti lo hyfi* Uhls ujw dur fidAji«i tt hihlar M id£Jr «AoAr 
wiffl dakkii Afl4* Is watfs skahr Ad katar Urdu AaMaya^ . * . Jot 
Akkar hadiAdh pat katfAs, tab cKdTm faro/ As mKlka^ ss sak 

jflHM ^adrddni aur faiztiudnl ta Ikdnddn Idfdnl Al sMnAar Auifir is^ji 
aiarjamor'a kOs. Zshin Aar eh At our loll Judi judt ikh lAafths 

ksHS sf Upa* tneit Is/t dsa sauJA sul/ suvdl jinedb karts tA saAdn Utdik 
At KiitjrfiTar AiJI^ * , » JVTjiuM m&an Urdu ii tuttnjts monjis afri oui^'} 
Aik Aitn tkakr At koti ui ss fakAar naAu AAdfL^’' 

"I have heard from tho Upe of my anecatara the following account 
of ihe Urdu lungooga :—The City of Delhi in tho opinion of the 
Hindufl baa eaiated during the four Yugaa, It was inhabited of eld 
hy thfiir kings with their lubjocts, who apoko their own kkiilkd 
Cdioloct)* A thoiuand years ego the nilo of the JIusolmMis began. 
Sultan Mahmud, of (jhaKiU, come. Then tho Ghorl and tedt dynasties 
held away. In consequence of this intereourse, a certain miitnro of 
the languages of tho Hindiu and Muauloiaiis took place* At length 
Ainlr Toimrir , * . oonquored Mioduatan. In tonsequonco of bis 
i^Tal and reaidonce, the hasir of tho army wa« introduced into tho 
city, and the hiriir of tho camo in oonacquenco to bo called 
rrdu* . * * Wlien ^ng Akbar ascended the throno, aU ra«n, kuming 
the liberality of thit unequalled family aud ita patronage of merit, 


and tTpn Hury aio TBrerod like Riahia t how njuth mpre a BriWn skillpA in i pi 

{Cpl*Wk.U El-aya, H, 410*) Thh trifling ^ 

Ih* asKrtfon nadt in tte test, that it wu obIt after ^ art uiTjJnkio 

is liulia that Arabie and Pfiainn words cum to be u«d in tha diulwta Indi^? 
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gathered round hU court from all the surrousding eouutnofl j hut th& 
language of all these people was difiercut* Froui thoir bciug collected, 
howeTCTj tnifflctiug togethcrj and talking with each othcTj u tamp 
(Urdu) liiugua£]C became eatablialuid. » , . At lengthy the Urdu 
language, being gTHduoll^ poUsbedj QttaiDc?d such a degree of refiue- 
uitiut that the ipeech of BO city can Tio with it-** 

But it is only in the Urdu dialect, which is used, hy the jrahomediins 
and by those Hlndtis in the north-wostcni pronnee* of India who hove 
looTTit the Persian language, that Porslaii and Arabic words arc ex- 
tenaivcly cmplOTod. Tho words derivod from those sources which 
exist in tho Bengali, Hindi, MnhrattT, Quzaratl, and other North- 
Indian dialocta, in tho form in which they ore generally spoken by 
tho Hindus, arc eonsiderahly fewer in number. By far the larger 
portion of words in those tODgucs are (ns has been already snid) either 
(1) pure Sanskrit, or (2) corrupt Sanskrit, or (3) words which can 
noither be traced in Sanskrit books nor yet ore dcriired from Peraian 
or Arable, and which may therefore be regarded cither tte indigcaous 
(i.s, derired frem non-Atynn tribes), or oolloquial Tooablee of Aryan 
origin. 

ScTcml interesting questions arise here; as Pirst, how far back can 
we trace the ojpsting renuicular dinlects, BeogsU, Hindi, ITahrattl, 
Guzaratl, etc., in tlie form in which they am now Hpoken ? Scoondlj, 
what has h«a the proeosa of their formation? and. Thirdly, from 
what sonrea have they derived those words which oro not discover’^ 
able in Sanskrit, sa it has been preserved to tie in written records ? 

The question regarding the antiquity of the existing Tcrnaeulara 
is ODO which I am not prtparid to onsweF with any precision. 
feasor Loissen (Institntioncf Lidgnso Pracriticie, pp. fi9 f.) thinks they 
have existed since, at leuBt, 1000 a.n. I translate bis lemiorka on 
the two clrtiMM of dialects derived firomi Sanskrit: ''^To close this 
disquisition, I therefero rotnark that them ors two families of cor¬ 
rupted Sanskrit, eW more ancient, and not completclj broken down, 
to whick bdeng the Pali and tho dramatic diolBct# j and & second of 
mere tocent origiii, and diffused iu our own day over the provinces of 
TtutTftj which dlders more widely from its parent. The former sot ore 
genuine daughters of the Saoskrit; the latter grand-daughters, al- 
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though it ii to florae eitent doobtTuL whether these are the dsughtem 
of the former, or of their sister dialeets. As legtirda antiquity, the 
former family ate proTtcl by the hisiory of Buddbisn, and of the 
Indian drama, to hare oomo into exutenee prior to our era i and it may 
be shown by probable proofa that the latter uroae before lOIKt a.h* The 
diflcuaaion of tho latter questioa is, toworor, foreign to our pnrpaae." 

Mr. Bcames claims for the modem veruacular diuleeta u high anti¬ 
quity, and rej^rds them as springing from aji aneii-nt Aryan language, 
which included elements not dismvemblo in tho classical Banahrit 
Hifl obsorvatians arc os follawfl : 

"I would hem further obserre that the written Sanskrit has un- 
fortimatoly attracted tho attontiou of scbclon too exelnsimly. No 
ono who lircs long iu India can escape haring the conviatiou forced 
on him that the written language is quite iundequate to acconnt for 
many forms and lucta abtorrahle in tho modem dialects. These dialects 
assert for therasclres a high antiquity, and are dorired, one cannot 
doubt, from an anelcut Aryan speech, which is a, imperfectiy mpre. 
fl^mtod m Sanskrit as the speech of the Itnlian peaHmtrr ef their day 
repreBonted by Cieero or Tirgil. ' The proc^ of selection which 
led the polisbed Homan to nso only etotely and ouphouionB worda^a 
pn^ess which is abundantly eiemplifiod m tho pages of modern English 
wntora—was doubtlas at work among the ancknt Brahmins r and Ihd 
foot that the cognate Indo-Gennonio languages presorro words not 
found in Sanskrit, hut which can bo matched from the stores of humhlo 
and obseuxo Hindi or Bengali dialects, is another proof of this faot. 
Th^e taken by Ptofeswr La«cn, in his valnable Prakrit Grammar 
orating all Prakrit words as ueeesrarily modilcafionfl of Sanskrit 
words IS one which ho hu borrowed whole from Yuraruchi and 
Htmacbandra, and, however eimisable in tho« anoient commentatom 
Eeeais unworthy of au ago of critical ms^urch/* 

It i. not. hoorew, Iiccoauy for mj thst I should decid- 

•™ oppnKuinWy, tho question of tho Juiiquitr of the mod™ 
vo^oool™. ft *in bo suffioiont if I eon show Jt h^ 

whiT ^ P"riZiid disiKt, 

1«>V0 spsuue &0„ tho 

Sanskrit, at some stage of its developmeut. 
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There la &□ difflcTiIfy in cducgitiq^ thAt thfi Tn^irmi Ternocular 
dioleats phortld have nndergono greet medificaticins in a long ootuse of 
ftgei. The mere fact Above adverted to, which one recognizes, 
of their hoving at & |Mirtictilar aatdgoablo dote admitted into their 
TocahTilary o largo in£tLi of Persian imd Arahio words, ia sofficient to 
render it prehablc tlint they may have formerly ei|}erieiiced other 
mutationo of vorioTu kinds. 

Tho circnnistnnce, too, that the peoplo who inhabit the different 
provinces of northem lodm make use of different, hnt kindred, provin¬ 
cial diidecta, Bengali, Hindi, IfahrattT, etc., which nmat, for the mnst 
part, at n penod more or Ion remote, have sprting fhom some eommon 
Bonroe,* is n proof of tho tendency to change which is inherent in oB 
spoken language. For as tho inhabitatita of all these provnaces profesp, 
with Boma modifications, tho some creed, receive the same religioiis books, 
and are divided into tho same or similar castes, and for theec nod other 
reasons appear to be descended, though perhapa not eseltisiTcIy, from 
■ono common stock, it is highly probahlo that their common anoostore 
must, at ono time, havo employed one ond tho eama langnogo! and 
that that InngTLagG has in process of timo undergone vaiions provincial 
modifications, out of which the Kverel modem vomaoulaja have been 
gradually formed. 

Wo shall also see, a little further on, that tho differences between 
tho North-Indian dialects (tho old JfahnriishtrT, ShnmenT, ete.) which 
preceded tho modem vomaeulaT tongues, were few and animportant; 
whereas the modem vonmeular tongues, BongalT, Hindi, Mohrattl, and 
GnsorntT, differ widely from each other in their fonos of inflection 
and eonjngatioio. This greater divergence hetwocn the modern than 
wo find to have existed between the earlior dialoets, evinces clearly the 
tendency to continual alteration, which 1 have remarked as a charae- 
tenstiG of language in general. 

’ Mr. Bfimte* »ayi {JoTir, Hoy. Aj. Soc. for ISaS, p. : "It U, howerer, clsar 
that eaeh dialact of u iadi buu hod aa iadcpecdnit eautmte for Dcntanct, Slid 1 Ihick: 
an uulependaat oripa," Thii, bownVEr, no of colHSa apply caly fq foi^, not la 

wordi whitb the duJecu, Himlr or tfthcr, baia ta khujiidii ; and which 

ia Inany caaci aza divcticlT Dlpdbfltkl fram ibe SuuhiiL OrigumL AihI slthoegh tMtiO 
of tbs lysinmaticiil foma may bs nr iofcuLtMl, sad not modified from Ehcua 

of soy prc-ejiiting Aryiyi Inngnagt, therV Ouill bo Other fonni which nni nufZfEy 
atodificiitionj nr dsTilopiaaitU. 
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1 BhaH first of all ntote liripfly tho fecta by which it ia proved that 
thfi mixlem vBTmKnilai^ are not, compmtttivcly apcahing:, of any high 
antiquity, hut have onocn, ont of cnrliET provinoiil duilccta : and then 
proceed to cstabliah these facts marc in detoQ. 

First, In extant Buddhist histories, such as tho Lolita Tistora 
composed In Sanskrit, nufflcmua Tenacfi, styled Gnthia, are inteiv 
speraed, tho language of which difTcra frosoi pure Sanskrit, by the forms 
of inflection being varied or mutibitod. This popnhirized Sanskrit, or 
something akin to it, appears to have been nt one time the spoken 
language of India; or, at least, this Gathfi diolcct oxhihits somo speci¬ 
mens of that ancient speken language, and excmplifles the procEis by 
which the ancient Sanskrit, itself at one time a spoken huignagVr 
becomo gradually earrapted. 

Second. It bos been discovered that many mseriptiona oro extant, 
engraven on tucks in diflerent part* of India, bearing date apparently 
between ta-o and thrap hundred years anterior to the Christian era, 
in which a Language diflioring both from Sanskrit and the modem 
Tomoealars is uBcd, * 

Third. There ore oxtont in ether countries, such os Ceylon and 
Buimah, very ancient Buddhist books written in a language called 
Poll or Ifagodbl, which also is diflerent from the modem vcmacuJara, 
05 well as from Sanskrit, while it olcisely rescmblea the Langnago of 
tho rock iuseriptians just allnded to. 

Fourth. In anoletit Indian dramas sueh os the 3Iri*'hliakatr, 
Shkuntala, etc., wbilo kings and Brshmans arc made to apeak Sanskrit, 
various forma of speech called Prakpit and A pabhransa are employed 
for the inferior castas and for women, which ia like manner, differ 
both from Sanskrit and from the existing vemocnlnr tongnes. 

The four foregoing classes of languoge have & more or less cloao 
alEciity to each other? and from tho use made of the laet three in 
particnlar, viz., that used in the rock inicriptioni, that found in the 
Pall Buddhtaticikl writings, und tUoM employed in the dramas, it ia 
impoeaihlo to doubt that either they, or forms of tDOedi cIobgIv 
wiU. thc^, ™ 

centunea, as the actual vernaculars of the periods when they were 
employed for Utemy, poUtical, and rcUgiona purposes. 
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But while we tkm ducover that PwlI and different forma of Prairit, 
outh U9 have been dcacribo4 were employed in fanner timea, wo can 
find no traoee of the modem eemflODlar di*lc<:ta» Hindis BeogalTf pr 
^ahrattl, oto^ in their prEaent shape, in the ancient recoidB of that 
semo period ; we miut therefore of neoesaity coneludo that these 
modem Temaculara did not at that time exist, bnt have been sobsc-^ 
qU'Cntlj' deTcloped out of the above'mentioned Prnhpit languages or 
other pre-piiatent forms of uposehj in other words^ that the former 
vcmacalora (or Prakrits) horo been graduallj altered until they liaTP 
asanmed tbo form of the modem Hindi, Bengnlt, MahrattT, etc. 

As regards the second question started in p. i, the process by which 
the modem vemaculnra arose out of the earlier inodiflcationa of Sanskrit, 
viz., the manner in which the grammatical forme of the latter, i.#. ths 
Prakrits, were broken down into those of the former, it is not noeesr 
sary that I should enter into any detailed intestigntioB, ailtlioiigh some 
inaight into the preceM will bo i^orded by the ComparatiTe lobles 
which will be giveu further on. It ia snffleieut to know that by a 
particular operation of the general laws of lingnistie change, the more 
recent forms of speech havE netturally grown ont of the older* 

I shall now pcoceed to enpply a more detailed acconnt of those fomu 
of Tomscnlar epECoh already alluded to^ which appear to haTo preceded 
the existing Tarictics, and which are now obsolete- In carrying out 
this design, it will be adTisable to begin with those dialecta which 
seem to be the most recently formed and employed of the fonr Indiau 
classes of speech which have beeu before olluded to, yis., first, that 
found in the Buddbiat GathQS^ secondly, thnt used in the reck in- 
scriptionsj thirdly, tho Palli ond fourthly, the dromatie PrilkptB. 
The laat-nuuncd elasa appearing to bo tbo most rEcent, I shall first 
subject it to examination, and then proceed to the othorUi 


Sect* IT .—Prakrit ZhaJWfi mphytd in fAs ih-aiwj. 

With the Tiow of ascertaining the relation in which the Pjrflk|it 
languages staad to the modem vemacularB of northern India, i haTO 
gone cursorily oyer seronil of tho dramas in which they are employed, 
such as the IlrichluxkatT, attributed to King S^iidraka, Mid the Vikra- 
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Qtorrnil attrtbntcd to KiUdiUa, (both of which, thoogh their pmlto 
ago be duputod, appear to have been neBpectCvely compoaod^ at the latent, 
abont sixteen and fourteen hundred yoan ago/) together with aemrai 
others. I haro also rcfeired to the exomplea giTon b the PrShfit 
Grammar of Voraruchi, which id conaielerod by Loasen to hava boon coni’' 
posed about oightMa Imndred yowa ago,' or mihet in its commentary. 
An examination of the PrSkpEd which arc found in tbeae aoTcrd worke 
ahowa that tho languages of India were then In a atoto of transition, 
and formed on btonnediate link between the Sanskrit and tho modem 
Tcnuumlar dialects. For whatorer opinion wo rai:^ enter tain on tho 
question whether tho dramatic Ptikkrito wore identicnl with any oon- 
temponmeoui or earlier remacnlar dklccta,* it ia difHcnlt to imagine 
that they had not □ coasiderahlo resemblntioa to sums of these. Even 
if some of the fonns of the dramatia FrAkrito were pnrolj Htorary and 
unknown in any of the spoken language, they could scamdy hava 
felled to bear somo analogy to those of tho latter; os, first, the invootore 
of thoso fonns oonld hardly have had tho ingenmfcv to devise eubrely 
novel modMcatiods of apeech, or secondly, if th^ had, their com. 
pwiticnQB would have bec?n thereby rendered unintolLigiblo. The 
Prakyit foftas of inflectiofn and declension approach mon) to tho 
Sanskrit than to tho modem venmeakrt; but yet exhibit a great 


Tmrwr Wilioti, nsuaolog tom a variety of cvnridsnticFiM, oamiJcn the 
^ P^«tobry oomposod iq thfl iatenr^lMSw«a 100 *c, Mi 
fe ead of tto HMrdcl MDta^ to tlu ptey, pp, Tbe wina 

^tar dui^ tw tto Vx^arva^, which i. .. tbs work 

iwia rfCMt ^ Mpchlia^ti, bat do« aot aaiign anj probehle date (In^to 

ft IS ^ Mripthaka^l W« «mipo«4 Uiwardj tb* 

end of fea llrri oemn^ Ajj., while tho tTkraniom^ ud the S'akupUilil (wMnh lut 
ii aUo to KSIhIsm) wcto oompaud la iho townd half of the iwoad eenfarr 

(led. Alt, ii, p. HOC). Wotor. on the oUinr h«id. ia 
the subject m the Intr^urdoa to hii arUarikfl and Agqimitr., pp. miii, iL plaoj 
EiUdiloa, tho aolkor of Tikrmn™'r and 
third ^tury a,d. Tho Mpehheimi ti bold by tho same aiilEit to 
Ituuj the leooDd century a, j>. (fad, Stod, jL US). osrher 

‘ Ind. Alterth., vat. i1. p, lifiO, 

* li ii qaito Mnftdrabto that iht PriAnta cmplejcd in the ;r„ 

havo cMbeucd to bo ihc marontiwuil fonu* to k 
CTcn oftor the ppovbeW vcraairolnn to which thcT 

puipoeci iifttt they bad coued to be ipokm touguos. ^ be u*m 1 far bteOfy 
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bilking down ond modification of the former. I irUl giro some 
inatmiCM of this which will make my CKMuiizig cleotnr than any 
geneml statementa. I do not think it necBsaary to dutiiiguifih here 
the different kindfl of Pnakyit, which will bo specified further on. 


fijUrilKIUT. 


BtKoT. 

E^cuau. 

Blnvimi 

Bami 

BOe 

I MB. 

BfiaTvi 

Boai 

Biu 

Tboa ut. 

Bhevsti 

Bodt 

Hal 

He ii. 

BtufAnti 

Bonli 

Hai& 

Tboj are. 

UiUNlifha 

Bnliclii 

Utk 

Bim. 


PfiTiflii 

FQta-bnn 

1 obtain. 

S'rigiami 

S'uMmi 

Buntu-kOQ 

J kw. 

S'lign 

Soqu, or 

Bait 

Hear (impef.). 

Katluja 

iLabfbi 

Eiih 

TclL 

DMiinil 

Dctni 

Dctk^ktig 

I giro. 

D«duti 

DEdk 

Detk'kai 

He giro*. 

DdUam 

Di^^ea 

Diyfi, Difl 

Oiren. 

Nrityad 

IficbrhiiL 

Xflekti 

Be daoca*. 

Roksbumi 

Rukkbaou 

EakhU'hnn 

1 koepi. 

Dhiim 

DhoTchi 

Dbo 


Briniiah 

BotLamo 

Bolt« 

Wd fpeak. 

putlmi 

PflTcnfi 

Parti 

I ML 


NikkJtlehi 

Xikiil 

Eipol. 

Gbiitam 

Ghik 

Obi 

Gheo. 

Mukha 

Mubn 

Mugb 

Mouth. 

£1177 ua 

Ka^ua 

Eal 

IVork. 

Kaniuv 

XuBinui 

Kiinl 

Work. 

haTQJi 

KAniitt 


Bor. 

Tiffwn 

Tamam 

Tom 

Tbou or J^n. 

TabbvvQ 

Tajh 

Tajb 

To thoft. 

Tuflbciialuua 

Tamb^niiin 

TnmtEfi 

Of 70 a. 

Aitl 

AttH Sf Acbckkl 

Acbebbe (Bcn^+) 

Bo ia. 

S«.ati 

AfihchhARfi 

Acbcbhea (ditto.) 

Thoy MT* 


ft 15 pHinlf wit that in these Lnstaiicea wc tec the mtennediato 
forme which the words took in Ptakpt before they OMumed the shapes 
in which wo now find them in Hipdl or Bengali^ karirta and 
kdry^a became in Priitfit reapoctively kamjfla and and finally in 
Hindi katn and X;dj\ llic Sansknt form rahhdmi (I keep) rc-aplieare 
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in iho Pmlcrit ral^A<3sir, with the compoimd consoontit k»\ changed 
into kkhf but with awi tho find affix of tb« firat person singulAt 
unebongod. In the modern Teroaetilar the former change remains, 
but the word hu undergone e ikrthcr modification, the peculiar affix of 
the first person singnlnr dmi haTing disappeared in the HindT rakhia^ 
which does not differ from the second and third pemoiiB. A fuller 
cxemplificBtion of the pwints in which the Frakfits coincide with and 
diTcrge from the Sanskrit, on the one haud^ Md approximate to the 
modem Teraoculars on the others will he found in the tabular 
statement subjoined. 

The books to which reference has been mode in this statement ore 
the following:—Mr. Cowell^a PrOkfita PrsMia of Ysrarnchi; LasBcn's 
Institntiones Lingnte Pmcrtticoc; Deline'a KadkeB ProcriHcffi;: the 
Mrichhshatb Stenxler’s edition; the ^akuntidil^ Buhtlingk's edition; 
the Prahodlia {JhandrodsyB, Brockhons’a edition; MiiLavita xlgnimitm, 
TuUberg^a edition; ond the Yikiumorrajilj Colcnttn edition.'' 

7 Sioce lh« fiat edition of tKla worlt appeared, two drsmoa, PravniH^fbaTa 
af JajndrTB, and Uw) BiUarimiiyanB of Rilja*iiltian, hare been printed b)r Fimdit 
OoTtnda I>era S'Aitrl, in Ou JouniaJ ealCsMl ■' Tbn Pandjlt^^ pulii^Blicd at Bciuine, 
and aepante oopiea of each have bevn Btrack off, bearing the data of ISOS end tfiOS. 
Profeour Weber luui alao pablbbed, in 186fi, a DiaBartitioi] on fbo languagS' of die 
Joina wort called “ DhjgaB^*' wbkh It a aporie* of Prfiknt; and in ISTO the tejit, 
with a Girflum tniulatiinit of the S&ptatfjiUkn nf Eiila," ai a cootribtltioii (n 
tho koowlcdgn of Frdkpt.'^ 
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Table No. L 

COUPARh^TITE statement dp the 3A3TSKRIT, PEIE 5IT, AND 
MODERN INDIAN LANGITAGES.* 


ttEraaE^rcEC. 

aA:«a]carT. 


■noiT, 

lUBUTrl. 

EfOUlH. 

Mrichh. 3.12c 
Mrichk. 3 1 

V’lar. t. 25 1 
Tar. iL 27 . . 
A'af. ii, 27 ♦ . 
Var. a 27 , - 

Var. T. 16 + , 
Mricbb. 154A 
lfi«. . . .1 
Var. lii. 3. 17. 
Vw, iii 17. ] 
Var. ix. 17, 1 
Var. iL TO. , 
Var. ni. 2, SO. 
Var. lit. 2, b b 
Var. iii. 37.1 
Mrichh. 31, ) 
Vikr, 78, 7»b 
Vir. iu. 2. , . 
Vftf. iii. 3. 5ft, 
S^aJi, 25, . . - 

blfichh. 104. 

Var, It, 1. . . 

Var. iii. 3. , . 

Mpchb. 124. 
Var. iii. 27, 
Var. iii. 4. I 
Mrichb. 44. j 
Vikr. 23, . . . 

Var. iiL 28. 

Var. iii, 12. 
Hpchh. 7. ISO 
Vihr, 107. . 
Tiir. 121. b 
Var. iR. Tb Oft 
Var* iiL 1.511 
.Mrirb.28.l42f 
MriehR. 18.80 

Mricbb. 18,21 
Mrkliii,53, 

fA fit am 

dnjfAi 

mteAAa 

ta^Airv 

ffljpA* 

9*dAu 

tadAit 

fifya 

^rbkim7 

ya^ifam 

r%u 

a^ya 

rarfjMai&MfA 

anMam 

£qrf«A 

kfHtrjvrai^ 

ii fimAAitia- i 
\ >vA ] 

Mnmm 1 

iHrarM 

*ifty*m 

fAiisdra^ 

ekait^rtM 

madAyaJ^ 

Afutak 

rfiddAt 

TfiddAawt 

/ymkJfAa 

mmAii 

inuAtAi 

/tt»Aka 1 

tSitAim 

^Aiaw 

wAart 

traAi'r* 

jHrAa 

mlAi 

<5Ah, Jaki 
iaMMO 

^AMif 

idUrjaw 

jn(£» 

r^j^airAiat 

aiMAmm 

A^fSia 

kAttJfirtAim 

|rAaaniInA 

JbmaSASrtd 

aaAAam, 1 
/aMaiN / 

ttnins* 
tt$fAfAam 

cAanda 

cAoMiikfM 

1 

ArtC^Atf 

rn^^a 

maffki 

nffAi 

kaffAfit 
auikAit 4 
ittkkAa \ 

takkAi 

^Aj 

dkAT 

aiKaA 

AaAiVa 

mriiA 

AdAti 

aSJIfi 

k^\ iSm 

w # t 

^aiAAm 

re^ 

b<^pj*A 

odka 

Iwf 

AJLyliJ' 

rAaawr 

AiratAdr 

tah 

iOHn 

aaeA 

thSnd 

% * 

iwy'Ae^ j 

1 Aa(A 
*i#A5 _ 

/r/Afl 

atif^Ai 

arf* 

ACfA 

tukAi 

laiAt 

daiJSi 

Muik 

SaAi'ri ' 

#HyA. ^ajr 
iayakSf Aaii 

aaku,taratSr 

kSm 

jrA'lAaff 

jpjii 

V 

iaJattifM 

adka 

inm 

khtgir 

eAmmkSr 

AiiaiSAar 

amrn 

t5*A 

rAowf 

. , . 

Adf 

dtv^fA 

*1 

Ad^A? 

«wAAd, iwAd 

ghee, I 

cordi, 

noutlL 

de«f. 

doiuL 

wife. 

fCtir, 

trork. 

TBapwtahLe. 

prifgiLant. 

proper. 

aingdota. 

to-day. 
to Bound. 

hi1/b 

car. 

data tree. 

Chnmar. 

potter. 

all, 

roLd. 

tnir, 

moon, 

hy the jdoon, 
middia. 

Land. 

old, 

old i?omui. 
cldeat. 

^t; handlbl. 

1 hluilEer. 
vqod, a pok 

dry. 

witDcai. 


■TtU table feiicsTit ti TCganlji. the (mfliliteraiiMi flf the Ifldun wcrdal, u pqirinlrf 
neoriT « it rtoEd. io the ftrrt tdiUoa, aid wilhc«il a 

refer^cc incoL I, the UWof wWeb, I thuiiglit, haiOIr li^fe b«a nf^ bj 
oarrecUop of a pqwiblt imwctiTitice. 
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I AklCiUlTT. 

' rniiLfitT. 

teffcpT. 

1 waiiimttT. 

Kicaujty. 


‘ pt^Aao 

pi>fAJ 

pff/Af 

book. 

j ftuAA^rTiiJf 

' jfitiiAffn 

pitAAar^ 

jibl^Aarr 

pond. 

JtiiA 



i- * 

aonth.* 

ddjinJtigdja 

^fBAigam 

ftiAiJlt 

- , * 

Ion ll« tikbt 
( Lind.* 


ptNfAeAAiKO 

jHrfjt^Aim 

* -e « 

TMt. 

fMnfAl 

AAtJ/nm 

AAut 

AASt 

1 foiled liw, 
pncfi in hiii&. 



Sra^A 

' joint. 

.'I ^uAlae* 

jn'{iA4m 

^fAtA 

pTfni 

ptfi 

■ « A 

to wond. 

At Uo back. 

. cAai'/rn,^ 

cAa'fUfi 

eA^iJ 

, . , 

inarao iff a 
i month. 

jiAatlrai: 



frf 

ltdd. 

A mjrWiv 

nafftq 

mofp 

atolT 

otkfth. 

j! fmJtAaf I 

fiacAAaAf 1 

^tMa J 1 

JMdAiW 

, . , 

after. 





naked. 

,< fe/M 

ivrAAa 

fiacAS 

AofAa 

child, etc. 

[j 

rO^i, 

ti/7J 

vy 

liEbtnii^, 

1 rritfAa^ 


tn'tAA 

ifiAtAa 

tr». 

0 fkiJbU^ » 1 

ntiUOt 1 
faAAAit } 

fuAA 

r ih -r 

tree. 

0 p'JtiiflA 

n'rArAAff 

r^dLA 

a ■ * 

n bear. 

1 iirSfS 

AA^dit, ^Aos 

AAoF 

AAAm 

btatbw. 

. tflAfaJMdvf 

affAfwEm 

afAN-^S 

tjfAfra 

^gliih. 

. Ai^awtfjn 


MftKvn 

t^ua 

pcTi-ath. 

j; JlluAjhEM 

pirfifiAan 

pnAsp 

. , . 

dower. 

. /aritfdM 

/npfV 

iamarn 

msr 

Im 

Vtaf 

% 

pKWSotk, 

iDit. 

g jjAAt^uiTin 

AaAiif£m 

AirAJjt 


aittw. 


Jualf^ 

fi»r 

- • , 

bc^. 

■S^ .a 

ai^p n'afT 

ij'^Of 

. , , 

ibojiackall. 

1 

1 

67a 

5^. 5j 


1 TitSiA 

Wbmi'* ? 

£in$tj/u 

CTMr 

DiPTrheist. 


ui^ 12, . , 
ViT. iii. 
^fkhbf 
Mrlcbh. 09. 
VuTr ill. 29, . 
Lauen, 3C3. 
Mfichh. 07. 

U7, . , 
Vir, Iii. 40, 
Mriclik. 90. ; 
Vtf, iiL L . 

Mpftik. 1Q4, 
Var. L 12. . 
Mrichli. L05. 

Vet. L , 
Mficbb. 120 
Var. iti. 20. 


Var. Hi. 2. , 
Vbi, iiL 40, 

Var. IT. 0.201 
Viltf, 3B. . 

Viir.Laa.iiL! 

nJliciih. 73 v4 

Var.LSO.iii.J 
iilricbb, 72. 
Var, T. 30. 
JCrirhli, 72. 
71. 

Var. iii. 35. 
Mridili. 93^ 
Var. L 3, . 
Var. L 7* * 


MfitJili. 117, 
V4r.i.2&.rLl 
UricbL. 11, 
120. 
Mficbt. 77, 


• to be ipcdaily noted that iht woti Tindanma ih* wto 

(hangra in tvakfit and HindF accarding lo iti tiro d]£ren>nt meaiunRi, 

I* Tbe peixun tue l3w antae /ani^ ^ & umIejuI of the r 

11 bTT'*'.’ Sr '■"V^ ™ -‘ich i cj a, ;j 

HiiktAt la gitm. ID Vludd a diotTonary a* ona of the g«TiitjJt v.ir,!. k 

it h.-^t i" &«» ITOk,!.. Om^ Bohtu; *“■* * “«■ 

“ Thu word u the &'&i&rikJL ommf tbo A twhluwirf. rKniZ.' r i- ^ i ^ 

it «,la p,rtup. b. 
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uinitiwcsa. 1 

aawCKVT. 

p&Ictirr. 

ststA. 

]la.uiu.TT?r 

iwamB. 

Mrwbh, rs. .' 

Lw.tv 111.'i , 


AtflUj 1 

ifrra^im | 

JtayviA 

My0d 

Kiljraitlu 

1 

29.^.1A1. 

Var, IT^ 2. j 


dtittl 

pTMtt,) 

dnt4l(, 6^ir/ 

r3ii {a f 

prtftM.J / 

templo. 


Vnr. iTl^ I- ^ , 

rqfnkrthm 

Irda'Nfaiif, 

ro|sl famil J. 

Mfichtu 30. ( 
ilS, 39. . . ( 

ti^iitakMrKA j 

■ am, Jirfi'afr 




Var. riil. 25. 

ftk3M0 


ilAoqicr 

thoM 

plae^. 

Var. iiii. 33. . 

anind 

S*^ 

piffAAit 

Ha4(rK> irAaa 

DathiD^. 

Var. tii.33.€l. 


{ 

AdflA 1* 

1 

5i7mAoM I 

Krlchga. 

Var. til. 3. ^ 4 
Mrichh. J3. j 

Jroau. 

pwnO 

jfaiur 

piitv 

liJlago. 

Mrichh. 97. 1 
Var* iv. 25. j 


gatuthta ^ 

^iiicdf5 

. . . 

TfltBgor. 

MlicUh (5^^.96 
UsL 17 L 425 


htTim 

Afli'f 

5a/f 

oiro^ 

ilpchb. 0. 

dhridratapfl 


datidrata 

a . ■- 

pottrtj. ' 

Mrich.t2.44.t 
164. Yar. <ii.] 
22, Viler, 30.1 

i rin'f am, 
laTfryu 

it1kia4 I 

i§trJ 

. . . 

woBun. 

llruhb.18.23. 
5S. . , 

l/poCi 

jaAfOi aMr 

4ii^ 

■dila 

|bnothcr''iii- 
\ law. 

Ttfr. iii. 14.50. 
t Ur^rbb. 40 

|*rai»6AaA 

hAamilio 

JlhanAAo 

AAdaiA 

pfllnr. 

Var* iii. 29. , 


;tAaA/Aa 

iatn/Ad 

- • • 

thonldar. 

Mrulib. 43. 1 

rtAitf 

irrrAlM I 

55Ai> 

AdAtf 

OEilude. 

Uriebtu 50. \ 


poAir* J 

Mpchb. 

Irnharf 

ra^^irAi*, 

vadldAffASAiM 



gmt. 

Mricbh. 131. f 
Vat. iSL30. ( 

._ ._ i4vA95apan, 

AtfAduwHt 1 
JtnhaH i 

. . , 

116 pagH of . 

1 eownca. 

Var. tiL5S. , 
Mfich. 73.134 


1 

dtfkJ 

. * . 

oblong pond.! 

Valf. T. 24. 

AtrUra 

MdA»dtf7 j 

knjdi 

. . . 

turmeric. 

Var^u.St. 

j jra/iu 


/m 


florx. 

Var. iii. 29. 1 
Mpchb. 150.1 

JUAT4iu'4fl 

. itA^Afni4n 
^okf^aA'?, 1 

AArm 

' 

kAm 

Wcl/ani. 

Mrichb. 175.1 
Var. HL 26. j 

^ farifdiAah | 

fffiJitAa 


PM. 

Tnf. iii. 26.5S 

Jt 

ia»yAti** 

lawjA 

tStijA 

1 etoning. 

Var. IT. 25. 

■ fiafttl 

ritinU 

, iitsi 

1 . . . 

1 iO PIK^ 

hTpehtu H. 1 

1 tvivv 1 

1 mmtkilargfMt 

attJhij/Sri 

ardfAdr 

1 darVam. 


i» Kiiatiptir (fitf of K^lk, or Epuh^) ii the proper donu of CAWtiponSr When 
nifsni Atack, ft becofflcai /TiTMfo iP I"riiVnt, tuxuidiag to V«r. iii QL The 
Bmu^m^yoinii hM Kmm, p, l-llj nod tB p- la tlio Uine «flH'+ 

]i $pe Lti^ p. who teji = qiWi' 

TLit word u in tho S'skiiTikH. dideatr 

^ la thji uid other inrtKujea, the mtrt wtd rovld, of cowm, iocoant, 

br nanloify, /nr the waUiDce of minj other woderji vemMoUr wgrd^ of whieh the ewrU« 
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luftaaxcn. 

aawauiT. 

ralifiT. ^ 

viinil. 

MSlllLkTTl. 

aKOL.taH. 

Yikc, 4$,ftndj 


Hi^'AdMaa, 1 I 

ij;Ad * 


irelij^aa 
[ tfuher. 





Vir. ill ih-i 
k Vtkr. ». { 

asrAcryAa t 

^kfkrram, > j 
0fitr'Aar»m \ 

arVtwy 


wonii«fnl. 

Var. Jtil 6. 1 
Yikr* LC13. .) 

fpdArrpa 

pid4k*^ 


ffdk 

ruJtww. 1 

TTkr. 113, , . 

aWftfKani 1 

aid^W«a%*'' 1 
mdaNW > 


fljf aidT** 

mother. 

Var. Tr 32* + ■ 

mold 

mdd } 




Vikr. IW, ( 
Vikr. 118. j 

pi'^araai | 

piluh 

1 

] 

pidm^ ) 

pits, idp 

p^p bap 

bthei- 

Mrtehh. 14. J 

B3.11M41 J 

Tar. ir, 32. J 

^'Arii 1 

pAdteai, 
piwFvm, [ 
^ika», i 

Aoraam ' 

phmr 

fkv 

hotlae. 

Tar, ii. 2, ■ . 
Tftf. it 2. * . 

jrtmk 

Jt^m 

JMI 

/" 

rwJ 

ml 

life* 

moedk. 

1 path. 

Vac* U*2. UL5Q 

Didr^a,8 


* * * 

* - * 

Tar, iu. 4S. . 

dt#tdNtfA j 

1 flp0S**“ \ 
gppatfi f 

apgA 

. * * 

lelf; own. 

Mrieth, 12, f 
73.103.104 
S'ak, JM* . i 
Frabopdhach ' 
12. 28* 37* 
40. 83. 03. 

L 

ifaia 

dtatumiai J 

mabatw^* j 
«4»l 1 

apkt 0^pi3 

\ 

npdpjdM 1 
rrvtkbppa- \ 

' 90W*m, [ 

pwwAti^ppir' 1 
54JW } 

“J* 

4 > % 

appjt ■' 

a ■ f 

rielf; j™t- 
f aonlod* 

Ptah. 03. . * 
Tar. iiL 1* . 


tkmii 

tA*l 

■ ■ f 

diylaiuli 

Tw. IT* Vi. 

3'jik, 21. . . 


Aim 

dfiftf 

asdwi, dm 

tear. 

Var. iU. 2. T. 
14. ri 80- . 


1 ^(>1 

Off 

op 

fin. 

Tar* Jii 80- 
Lwen* 201. 

■ lnV“ 

' kiria 

Alfiya 

, . * 

CBttmoBJ* 

Var. lit. 3. . 



OjffliAaA 

AlB*d^ 

BrahEfua. 

Yar. iii. lb. 

. g^iHih 


#w#3 

. ’ • 

oaTify, 

Yar.i.tS.U.a 

' s,»£Aonaa» 

ffsAiirRiw 

jfaAiri 

' pcAird 

deep. 


Prflklit fonn niAjr Hflt now tw diiOciTOTblc in fiUlf wortt^ TIjub liic Hindi jUlid 

Mnlintll word itnjK ■ bflrrto wonmn, ia fortned firolfll Ihc Saiukiit ill thft aatno 

wuT u £iwfh comtf rrum tafiJkyai iiLd na in tbe Litter ciiM wb fltid lb? fiarlier FriVrit 
form to hoTB been ooVA^t ^ iap|H>cd tim older FrtiViit fotcn of ho»j)t to btre been 

or rtnyAd. Afiil the ttpc miut bceo the cose l£l uunwrooi other Urvtuicwt, 
^In feett nooe the oLore woi iFTittco, I hare oirtaotlj foruid ths word rtntfild, o tnrnd 
woman, in Clough's FsU Ocmnnuir, p. 37, Bee ■!» p. S2d.J 

w CafldpbeU’s Telngn firotnouvr, note to Introduetk^ti^ p, 13* 

*“ l^hi » the desgoetioit of a pnriiculBr Iribo of Hrohnuti. In the BdlojiliiiAj^Sjl, 
Bd S„ the ward hu the form ttntJfABa. 

” [n Pentnn pitSJarf ll ehrattl «f I^rngpor. ^ To PenuH pt>4ar, 

ts Ijtfsea, Inah PimcT., p. 3l£r Hatnoiiir (L<gt(ut de la Tkmite Lmi^ p. fitlQ) obsemi 
that the torm dptoso or nfjMwe, whicli occun in the iwk iiucnptioii of Girnar, ii the 
btennediatfl it«p by which of iwdri wu tmiuafonBed mlo dp;M^ s/pawo, ite. 
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[umtEScnA. 

AU»iCB.rr. 

MLiaifrif. 

Hisrol. 

lUBRaTTl. 

^aLiiil. 

Vw, IT. 31. . 

M4/raa«i 

matllam 

ptaila 

a * » 

dirtj. 

Vtr.LO. .j 

r6s<iarfJir^ 

ieAa^mttAT, \ 
\fJisitjkT 1 

1 rAd'urftfoAr, 1 

fhaiUAt 

cAumJkkirtP 

(AaufAd 

rAaurfS 

foQrtb. 

iriHlirtAeqilis 

Kourtoaq. 

T«. iij, 44. . 

pstttftttdAiak 

jiMfuraAd 

pMoJ^viieSi 

pintdAmt^ 

iflftaeuLh, 

(Adtecn. 

Vir^ ii. 41. ] 
MrichlLTO, ) 

Yat, 1L 14. f 
44. ( 

*la**#A| 

lOKrAaTfA? 

eAAa(A* 

* * . 

nit^ 

rJHiibtfa, 

^rdAa, 

) 

AQlTiA, y 

4rraA ) 


J 

! twrir*, 

1 tfairtKO. 

Irafo^bia 

ifnk4^ 


Xau.Sri.SlB^ 
Yju. Tu o9. 1 

I 

i 

dMUi 

. . . 

of tiro. 

liABBcn, 313 \ 
Uhcitb.lOl } 
ITat. Ti. iS4. ! 

{ | daa^^ 

doj 4^ 1 
\ AlWf df$tt i 

da 


t»o. 

lAUfcn, 3lfi. 1 
¥*», tL M. J 

trT%i 

ftiui 

tm 

fin 

ihiefft 

Loason, 310, . 

iltmf 

r64a 

tAAa 

-■ - P 

■In. 

LubMo^ 3^. 

vHkiati 

rua^i 

Ait 

tvTj 1 

tWMltT. 

LAflHa, 3^. 

tnSJat 

tJmu 

fTt 


thirtj. 

Yor, iu»30. f 
31. - j 

k*kaviMm 

eAkamm 

tiAaa 

. . 

tnotnant. 

£f6«flu 

chliam3 

ehAapta 

t a 4 


aia^vAijta 

mafAA0 

maMAl 

a i 1 

* 

YKr,jji,63.w,l 

ftitiat 

M<la 

wrd 

a a - 

atTHWa. 

Var, j. li * . 


gud^S 

ntnd 

mid 

■ifiCp. 

Uwivm 1 
Vor, iii. 33. j 


' ^aMCHLM 

famAS 1 

tamA (imn \ 

TVt.) } 

«ppWi. 

Vftr. iir. 33, 1 
Iam. its. n. J 



dAipOf dAJ 

. . . 

iamiikE]. 

\ daojctiter. ^ 

Wit, 43, , 


itiamlh 

JAaateaSi 

. 1. , 

ridi. 

Vk. i. tiL,) 
12,Hricb.riJ 


jMtiiare, 

paitAara 

paithftr {a V 
itouo.) 1 


la bed ; a | 

1 ctane. 

tpf4MlViPp 

paitAar 

Vjir.t.40/iii.l 


wtalta 

afCfi 

aviaiA 

prarl. 

Var. iO. 3.38J 
Hpt'bb. 1J3. f 

tfttrl 

ratti 

rdf 

fui 

aighL 

Var. ii. 34. . 

ywAfi 

btHAT 

dffAT 

Ui{A 

«taS, dab. , 

Yar. L 13. ] 
26. Hi. 4U } 
Mrichh. ? ] 

Ffi>rAi)iaA | 

ruAcAm^ \ 
riMcAAuB J 


rimiAi 

N^TpiOD. 

ibe 10^ 

Var. iii. 17.1® 

luraaA 

JK^ aStre 

aun^ 

1 . * 1 

Var. 1 . 2 ®. Lao. 
483. Yikr. 4J. 



4- A a 

pdd* 

itbo fsinj 

1 BeaeoiL. 

Var. iij. 33, \ 
36. J.iua.200i 

Kithpak 1 

rajiV'^ 1 
rappAo j 

AAdjrA 

. » . 

tapouT. 

%'«. iii. 42. 

norEaitdA 

fflftao 

waf 

aaf 

A dsDCCT. 

Yar. l iL 2-1. 

rdnta 

raiiii 

Adt 

a p- i 

Ttifd. 

iMwn, 260. ^ 

Viir. iii. 21. f 

paryattka 

paffamta 


palanff 

bed 

B&l. 132, . 

pal^ankffi^ 

i po/ianka 

. . « 

• * a 

do. 

Ijuiira, 204, \ 
Var, lii. 1,121 

fhmAn 

1 rkattka 

ikaiiAD 


1 colledtd. j 


^ Sw rVof. CoweilV notn on Vnr. iL 44, 

Tbu word jatanf mcaiu La Fcntu R u u A 
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THE DRAMATIC PRAKRITS. 


KXrBBSJICU. 


■axikmt. 


FiuK^rr. 


Vor. iii. 12. | 
Mriebli. 18. ( 
Lmmo, 272. i 
V*r. Ui. 40. ) 
Var. X. 10. 
LaMen, 379. 
App. 63. 






Mkr. 81.82 
Var. tL 24- 
43. 

CowelU lot. 
p. ixTiii.** 


Ifrichh. 38. 
Var. tL 8. . 

Cowell, Inti 
xxTii. . .) 
Var. It. 18. . 

Mnclib.03.0C. 

Var. It. 24. 
Mrichh. 74. 
Mncl*l>> 4. 41 

Var.Tm.14.61 
Mrichh. 4. 
i~.kpm$.Ct. 
I)«liiia,p.4l4 
Krain., in 
^tto, p. 10 
Var. Till. 12. 
Var.TuLlB. 
xiLl7. M|ic. 
66.103.134. 
ptu. Vikr.l4 
Mrichh. 21.24 

Mrkhh. 14. 
181. Vikr.^ 
67.97. 101 
D«L p. 82 

Var iii 3. 


’ aA«M 


mnmakam 

t 9 mm, ffOM I 

tuhkyam 
tora I 
ymym 
ytuAmSJcmm 

ya/ra. Utr* 

ih'yaf, yara/ 
Ira/ra 

nrruA^Aa I 


pfitkehkm 

pri»k(a 

prmktkf^mi 

ffickk^ti 

mriymU 

(aiaaraMi 
I aiMara«i 
i tmprad 

0»m»rp0y0»i 

frvpita 

jrrSpta^ { 

prSpmomi 

prmkkmr€ti 


aia//Aa 4 a 1 
wnattXmmm | 

mselukkm | 

kat^^km^a 

mkmm, kmm, I 
Aaym, Aaai j 
aatir, raaM 
aiaAa, mttjj/ks 

amka^mm 

tmmmm, 

tmmam 

(tfffkm 

raAa, ttii/km 
(tfjjfkmkm 
tmmk<, ttfy'k* 

raaiAafa 
inks 
kittS 

J* 

takii 
jaktm, Ukim 

kHtit,/tttim 

kmkim 
mffk^ki 
tUtktki 
yr^Aa.i 
ptitkekk* 
fmtkekkUa 
pmekckkim 
pttckekki»$0\ 
pmtktkkmii 
mutrm,i 

tmmmfvmi 

raaiarrW 

WMan'a 

tmmapptti 

pSkiia 

pakit/f, p0tt9 

party 

pSrimi 

pariki 

jw4Aara*t 


HtXDl. 


MANRATlI. 


mStkS 

mnektkkt 

m««kekkn 


Mali, AaM 
AaM 
V* 

kmmarS | 

turn 

ttffk 

Ityk 

turn 

tmmkiarm | 
kik« 

Am 

>» 

jaAaa, /a* 1 
AaA,raA7i) 

kitma,jUiia 

AaAaS 

u^kka 

gttkma 

ptkkkma 


ttmpmS 

|)wr3 

^irfa 

yairaAi 


moIAI 


mTm 

amkT 

mt^'kS 

tmkS/a 

mmMnm 

tmm 

(•0 

ttgkS 

iirnkJ 

turnkStm^ 

tmmk S mrt 


axoLiaw. 


head. 

a*h. 

girt 


nine, 
of ua. rQa,h]r 
oa, Mahr.] 

thou, 
to thee, 
thine. 


jftMkJtHlnm 

kitim 
ko{k*m 
ufkiiem 
fkrym 

pHMt y m 


•OMjNraeM 


JHwrana 


VUa 

if you, fjWL 
iTytNJK^] 


whoaeP 
of what wo> 

man? 

who. 
in thia. 
where, than. 

(how much, 
taa much, 
where P 

rise, to rise:, 
to take. 


ito ask. 

to die. 
to naMnnbar. 
to entrust. 

to obtain. 
he prerafla. 


n iTarAeAa also ia, howerer, giren in Wilsoa’s dictionary aa a Sanskrit fora. 
M [See also Mr-chhakatl and Vikraawrra^ etc.,/MsnM!] 
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*• From ktrimi, etc,; •«« Lmmu, p. I7fi. *• Mjrichh. 88. IW. 
•• Hiiki, proTtocul for KofB. ** Buraottf, Lotos, 687. 

* Dcliof sMiH to think kwlm nuj be the Prikint imperattre. 

•* Comp. tMff from marym!^ naU, p. 18, Vtr. U. 2. iu. 60. 
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THE DRAMATIC PRAKKlTS. 


UFsnxcas. 


MLtK|irr. 






MficbL -! 

Mricbh. 13- .1 iw/jpffjiwfd 
M^hA. 01- -1 

Var,Tiiu23. ^ 

d<!L 10. le. { 

Vnr^iU. £0. 


Drltoi^ p. 24.) 
Mrkkh, 37. . 


JmtrS 


Jrutra 


nuijffviwn 

mffjrpwJKM- \ 

IWJ» I 

majjtnjtUUii 
tnfpttlfut I 
kappi# J 

j'Jlg/d 


flllTDl. 


MJ.irUTtT. 


r-i ^ 

>. } 


Mn» Li34.100. 
Mri.tu46.70{| "fli,; 

Mrckh. 40. . —-■— 
IVriuatu 60. - 
bOl. ITB. . .[ 
lInek.6C.iJnjl 
Vir. Tni. 25i: 

Mficbb. 97. 

Drlttu^ 10. 

MHckh. 074 
Var. Tui.47. 

Mrtcbh. 70. 
ri.DeLfO 
Upcbb. Tl 
Mricbb- 72. 

CoweUt App.l 
A. p. ». .1 
S’ak. 40. 34. 
Mtic1i.4.«0, 

Vriciib. SO. { 

Mpcbb. 30 
Mrlchll 
Dcliui, 

VikT 

MtIcKIuW. . 
liWen., 346.1 
Cowelk 1B4 ■ I 
SQm 24. in ) 

App. A- - \ 

Cowtll, 99 > J 
Nntbb. 1004 
Ddliii*, 67. 

; Mricbh.l6Q 


ipCQD. JUi . 

Irichli. 193. 
Icliui, B9. > l] 
7ikT. 2- - - f 


,;1 


IFSpiffUr^ 

mq>ta 

tTMpijfami I 

tikSptf- I 

IfM j 

riASjutp- 

Umi I 

rokiAdMi 

MritpAtif 

KpUjfaUy 

npitj/KH 

HfHiriaki^k 

kathaifiii 

kitihtfii I 

katkfj^tk- \ 

yo»i7 j 

ifAd 

Mrtfi 

nuitti 

liikmitt 




jiMnofUindlV \ 


tofHrgrm 


IlHK, ih^Ai 

\ 

J 

rtAwAa 

mutla 

■uritHivl 

fAq0^,rA00«« 

lAdAfini 

raAAAant 
^AA«, T 
naekfAladir 
MirAAapi ta ] 
fpAAAdn^a 
»S^rrYjA5 

I kahai 
' kakfkt, 

j Aiffi/AfAi 

AirAiiuwM 

ibrAiila 
to A ^ Aft 

flWt, tfcA^Ai^ 

fckikhifikit 

mekikmuti 

fvlfaX \ 

h/47 / 

Ittkmnti 


{BongaU.) 


y 


d'AMw 


iAamma 


tvkktti 


maeki^ 


MikkSmts 
Aw'rAs (7) 

AflAma 


dkunm 


tkomia^rm 


rakk^Dtii 

wirAirrurM 


JlffAawM 


AaAs 

IwAA# rScu- 

’■ ! 

di!AA«(B«Iig.) 

wAAffi (Being) 




iBkrtft hip 


to uk- 


aJk$ 


Wflijpa 


to cuU 
baTuig; knovn 

to bc&r. 

beer, 
to inub. 

m deep, 
iflitvp. 

1 diw deep 
|o bold, atop. 

to keep. 

lo daD». 

to ttacb. 
Kat«d. 


> i to lell. 


bo ii. 

j B an. 

ibof in. 

toipook. 
Ibej nHin. 


H Mr. ChDdcfa tbinka tbd lomf *eAeki, dx., ciuinol bo lererrod to ibo SamkTit rod ax. 
Aiiif be sayi, bcctaio atfAi id Pill, but tbe Puli aeAcAAari ii, hi ooluulm, bejond tloubl 
the pTcMUt t«nw of ^ and pointi to an uiactiilaiu r<rm attaii. 

* TbU altermtion of into Aetlamo mmy pfli-bipe be conceived tCi We pronod^d 

bp the follawing itepB; AofuniffA, AeffSmo. Or it » pcNotblo Lbnt Ad moy be 

lu indigenoai nns-Banakrit fonn^ or a Tcriiaoalii not Tctaiiud id T’l^Vpt. 
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mirsEmucBB. 


•AmsKtr. 


Mrkhb. 116 .| 

llricbb. 1 S 9 .| 

Mrichh. US. 
V»r. Tii. 7 . 
Var. tH. l.\ 
and iL 24 . f 
Mficbb. 121 .) 
Var. Tiii. 61 .) 
D«Iiua, 61 . . 
Mricbh. 120 .) 

. I>eliiia,pS2.) 

i Mricbb. 124 . j 

Mrifbb. 71 . . 
Dclina, 77 . < 
Mricbb. 170 . 

Mficbb. 105 . 

Var. riiLU) 
Vik.ll,Dd.J 
60 .Knun. 10 ) 

Vikr. 44 . . . 

Var. Ytii. 4. . 
8'ak.4S.l«8 
>Tkr. 01 . . 
DcUoa. 79 . 
Bemachan. 
dra, CowelL 
17 S. note . 
Var. tuL 48. 


kM^ipatm ) 
(^JUAtogo)) 
d«r TkamA*) 
pami ) 

jMfiUfi 

JMfdM* 

pmtitak 

u44^pamti^ 

ptridhUp* 

pihmmti 

/frdau 

jTvmMimm 

NiiAku/a)^ 

ImrtUkMU, 

\tmrtldk*tam 

frarajraara 

(raralr 

imrimpm 


pnAXftr. 


xmol. 


pitUdm” 

philAiimm 

jtppHU 

pa4M 

puffmi 

p»4^ 

u44***** 

ptMlUimm 

pimmti 

jlSmi 

jJtMimm 

^kkahki 

I n rarSrrki 

tmur^i 


MAunarrl. 


inoLUB. 




jofna 

} W'W 

I 

J 

jMkamd 
pTaa 

l; Mika«NS 
)| «ikd/ad 

j la^aa 

I riinM< ) 

\ (qnicUj.) ) 


fiftuum 

pa^Mmtym 


fSmdktnt- 

pfj#* 




Var. Tiii. 48 . 

Var. Tiu.26.) 

26 . Mrich. 73 } 

Kram. 28 . in) 

Dclina. n. 10 .) 

Var. riil. 46 . 

Var. Tiii 60. ' a»r*da5fi 


yadkyafr 

ktaikya/r 

dkyai 

kruih 

rmhvtH 
'mmat 


dirkkkaMi** 

dfkiWifaki 

/W*a1 

6iu>‘iai 


tUkkttS 

iikAama 

jigkma 

kigkma 


to throB'. 

I iball re* 

moTC. 
to wake, 
gone. 

to read. 

to &1L 
fidlen. 
to flj. 

W tO pot OB 
(dotbing). 
to drink. 

to Htc. 
to pat oat. 

^ to iiMxeaae. 

haaten. 
be baatena. 


Jtkhsntm 
I iSkAariaM 

6(yAaQ«M 


jha^m^ihSaii jaa^/ay* 


JhufA 

riija’i 

w»a/a’i*' 


riaipStiS 

a»a/ao 


to aee. 
ito caoM to 
\ aee. 

(toftgbt: be 
I killed, 
jto under* 

1 ) atand. 

I ito meditate. 

1 nndcritaad. 

to be angry. 

to be angry, 
tu grind, nib 


" mup. d»h.d imp<L Comp. p.«W “J ”»«*« ‘l' 

«10 fly” ia not 4u Vnt rf?. See al*> tbe iatenrire tbe Terb m drrfiyi/aee., 

S'atepatba Brabmaqa, t. 8 , 2 . 6 , quoted by Bdbtlingk and Both, a.T. 

» Tbia form may at one time bare been in ««. _ and in 

» ThU ..nl ..im 0 . tb. U< of Pin>. Shd. to tb. ^ J. 

Ilio fonn J>mmi to tbo iofcriptio. ot Dhmili. JrUftI bo •» 

pp. M«. 6 «., « 7 l, « 7 «.-.bo mippoM *«.«. ~7 V “r l ’ 

Mr. CbiUoi. Ibtokfc bowrror, it mint too. ftra tb. ta to botoo. 

*> See alao KramadlfTaia. 89 , in Debna. p. 11 , where tb# root air»d 

mas in Prftkfit In Peinan alao tb# Tcrb aao/idan mean# to mA 
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TBE DHAMATIO PEAKliITS, 


kxriB^CKS. 

BB.n9KBLlT, 

rA^Tfrr. 


HAHUTTI. 

ijcnuin. 

Var. tiiL £3l j 

^Aitf 1 

pAttUal^, 1. 

pAm^l i 

pAi^At 


to BpUt. 

Mpeb. 70,;. I 
Delini, M, j 

iadAjfoiil^ 


I>^'AaS 

¥ - ¥ 

iUi be booDd 

1 Of CAUfllt 

V*r. tiii, 27. 

kAa4 

kAa 



taeol. 

t>elituiv 20. ^ 1 
NMlAnki,544 

fSr^j/Qmi 

p^fmi 1 

(S«J- 

;pu5iM 1 

pJAuita J 

)• ■ • 

to bn Bbta 

Pnu«.a&ii’ i 
4511 

BAi^mUyngj 

264. 


|pn5|iga#Mo| 



|fuAiiAf|!«A 


pakAtrm 1 

hmcJIA; i 


Inidi. 

BOL 290. 

kiitra 

itktr* 

iATr 


fdiil. 

haU S3l. 2^, 


tcHAa 

IBkA 


pundnd 

itbouMnd. 

Bftl. 4^. 307. 

aJbAj 

i^ttAeAAi 

UikAi 

dnM 


CT* 

BiJ- 240, 

iaktkm 

kmkiA^$ 



■ide. 

BAl. 53, «9. 

fotra 

gttiu 

fiH 


rimtlv* eloD. 
IbreB^ 

B4L 267. 


ttitta 

JVf 


Biil. l65,l6T.i 
297. t 

pmtrn, p«frr 

piiit»t pvift 

pat 


•on.dangklcr 

Bal, 221. 

kSrpotm 

keppoMa 

kaptft 


cotton. 

142. 179. 

J^rpvr* 

knppur* 

kapUr 


camphor. 

JM. i&6. 296. 

dAtirmm 

JAmmm* 


TirtUfl 

Bil 294. 

darpaitdm 

dappt^m 



a mirror. 

BbJ. 267. 

mrmiM 

mttnna 



eitiivctioD, 

Bdl, 70. 104. 


dadilAa 

itiJA 


tnilk. 

Bi!. 266, j 

mitgiikft 

nHutA^ia 



infutiulod. 

mifdiM 

li^dAdAm 



ACTectioiuLte. 

BOl. 236. 

pippmi* 

p'ptllit 

pip*/ 


p1[ia] tm. 

Bui. 176. 
PraMnniirfigb 

miM{a 

miihfa 

i 

miy/5j r 

m^iiS 


IWHt, 

Bal. 270, 276. 

otifA* 

itilkthAf 1 

[oiktAm j 

iu>atA 


lip. 

Bui. 156. $03. 

itninrrta 

MUNrriu 

iVfHr 


latbcr-ifi..IjlT' 

B2L 153. 

JtBJri 




imol het^in- 

1 Uw. 

Bui. 156. 



mt 


Do, IfMJ. pi. 

Bib 182. 

iAri 

MU 



ryebniir, ' 

Dfib 168,176. 

fntuld 

JVW^ JVM 



idaufbtrr-in' 

t lav. 

Hand. 

Bit 34. 170.1 
234,245.364.1 

JaUtih 

MaAh 



B-b 246. 251. 
Bui, 235. 

BfMfjrnm 

$tKigarV 

JAUmi 

fpupr*^ ] 

1 ( tHuJpar i 

t/AHak 


B tnnllet. 

BiL 238. 

ffOiliBVIlb 

prai'BW 



Bi ibe feet 


« The wcmi i» tTMltUlod hy in VanAil Gormda Dora’i edition. But I fint! the 

ward profiima in Wikon’t DietJanKry in Um oenne or guwt; Bod B£ihtlLD|k kdA Eolb, 
glTC batt that ud onoIbBr form prSAuM. Ai, boiTOncr^ llmr do Dot dU from an? rm 
Mdent Bulbor uj pungn in lahieb tto iTOrd i« found, nod q it U of ratt Octnmroct » 
rampurvd with HtitAi, it nwy prrliap* hi« been imporlcd into Sanikrit from Prukrit. 
in the tictaii uf ii, Mr, CHlden inJbniu ok, a good PJlli word* 
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j noFEaxaicas. 


rolapiT. j 

Btwnl. 

BSttkATT?. 1 l»OLHB+ 1 

^ BaL 14:1. 292. 
Pns. 48. 
MAO. 01170 
M. 246, 270. 
Bal. 77. 
Pnuan. 86,44. 
Prasan. 2B. 
Pteson, 84. \ 
BU. 70. 268j 
M.lOl 

BaL 270. 

Vht. Tlii. 0. 1 
M. 76. j 

Cal. 288. 

BmL 248. 

Bftl. 143, 

.Mricbb. 8. 

Mnohh, 50. 
Mriebh. 54. 
ilpcbb. 54. 1 
141. 1 

1 Mfichh. 60^ j 
Mriehb. 150. 
Mrich, 6. 
Mptoh. S5. 

puitit 

mMtJtAa 

JAnfUi 

Jimn 

infAHNl 

rjr^Arwya 

sfffnA 

JiA^ 

Jtoiwjro 

^iwr74flfi 

fAur^ti 

cASriititm 

dArayuaii 

oAn]^ 

dAeayirti f 
eJtSrwyfjA- i 
^ami } 

sjgpjAfra 

Woo 

fn'/rio 

MtrroAAd 

/A*ni 

STi'fmi 

kit* 
iakitm 
ro^A^ Aosia 

IfAeao, 

JIha 

Atfjwsfl 

fA^nta 

fhottHii 

laieAfiiAia 

MtddTthtBii 

rMtfiiikAi 

taddoArdt 

middrtittiiiMm 

mddaiJtidt 
rAhiAia | 

flOMirio ** 

faiA^ 

mirmJtA 

sir 

|5(Ii'h 

A^A 

IAsa 

jmA 

AuAm 

> 

fAiilttd {to 
> mix wito 

a liquid.) 

thAvm^ {1^ V 
; {to touch) J 

1 

, , . { 

» + P 

«. W •■ 

matnre, 
fool, 
qaieklj. 
bead, 1 

hovP' 

a Ergtr. 
female hreast, 
oddjcr. 
tongue, 
bell metol. 

rolling. 

roll, more, 
tarns ToSUtd. 

|f pounded, 
lecuihed. 
baling eallod, 
summoned, 

I call. 

call (imper.), 
iLd oom- 
Inundii, calK 
bhall 

1 sum awn. 
be w ailed. 1 
jtmviiiff 
i touchied, 
a harlot. J 


[X.B.—In iMj md tLo fallowing liat^ it will b* mjeh thal I bar® g^npnillj' fflTpli tha 
RlndT and MiihrtUl rcrhi in the iofiaititc, vitboqt reffrtnee to the mood nr toB« of 
ihe conwipondift^ word in Prakrit Thn tcrU in llw Sanakrtl coTnmn, on the cDCltoij, 
arc alwaji txiot rendering* of tb® Prakpt oiio*« in tense, Dunher^ person, dc.] 

Thii w(nd U, itt doubt, u Mr Ctildm *nggc«t«, fro™ the SMskiit {*« 

abOTo the llltor«UaD of I«W* into wAfa). Tlw wmd ooenrt in too Rauu- 

jTiQa. ± 67. 0, Sclilog®!'* ed., and in ii, SS, S, of toe BomlMj' edr. whums toe eemmedtarr 
oxplfliiu tho word hj oMra^rf, In ijorrEsio’i 14-, ii- 60+ ^ the Terb aAvm^ij 

haring tho saine *Mwe, is mibstilntoiL FonnJ hire jfoW5jj*jf ore, m» Vtaf. Allfrocht informs 
mo, rety Amnnoa in toe Inter SaDikrit- 

« A raritnw reading is Jiiio. Mr. CbilJen toinks <AA^Ai> coma froni toa Mknt 
fAAup* ‘^to toiKh+” This Toot ti |[TTeTit he tells mn, in Clonpb*" list of PSJi Ttfbi in ton 
of +*to toiujb j *' and Iho word oontn lo the DhamtnspBdi^ p. I fid, lino t. 

This word is, no doubt, dnrired from ^sira«i»r, tbo wifn of a Dotvamin, or Gosbiun; 
and I nm told hj a well-informed fcwnd that the word Iw* got ibo seiwj of barlet from 
tbo indifferent ebarector of aomio of toeoe female derotee*. 



































THE DEAHATTC PIUK^ETa, 




It ii tbua clear fix>tii an exmnituitioii of the iDdiim dnucoAi md of tbc 
examples furaidied by the e>^ftiniDarmos wJio treat of tliu dmmntic dlaleets 
(ao illmitTated m tlio preceding cocopunitirc tublo), tlmt the woKU which 
we find in PhUtfit oro in great part identical with thc«» of Sanskrit, but 
more or leas modified in their forms, and that thoM modjficstioriB are, in 
numerous inetancos, iutermediate between the original Sasttskrit woida and 
the still more corrupted fanna which we diacorer ici the languages descended 
from the Fr&kfita, I mean, in the modem Tcmacular djali>oti. 

But, while the great majority of Prakfit word^ can, by the application, 
of proper mEthods, be traced back to a Sanjakrit source, ihcrc are some 
others which irefuao to yield to tile action of even the most powerful 
testa which criticism can employ, and sucGcHafulIj assert their clainj to 
on origin bdependent of classical Sauskrit^ and which we must themfore 
conclude either to belong to tho vemacuhir Aryan apceeh, or to be of 
non-Aryon dcriTation* 

Another fact then which is mode clear by the oxiunbation of the 
dramatic poema and the Priikpt gromnsoriana is, that the Priikrit diolocti 
centida a certain Dumber of wonia w bitb am not diKOTorGible b ehiaaicnl 
Sanakrit:, but which we also find in the modem vcTuaculajs^ such oa the 
rooU dufi, to sbk, tharhar (in Hindi to tfemble^ dhakJt, to corer 

cr abut, and tho ^uns joy, 1^, happa, father, etc - The ^eter portion 
of [he words of thiaclasa, which I have discovered, will be found in the aub- 
ioinod Uble. [In tho prerent ediUon I have added, at the foot of the tablo, 
a numbet of new wonia, some of wLitb, however, I find, may be derived 
from Sonskrit, but few of which are discoverable in the modem vcnmculais.] 


S« (be Her. n Ballanuae i p.per On the relation of the M almittl to (hi* GmiikriL" 
in ^0 IcoTpular the Amancan OneetaJ Society, tol iiL p, asU-ses. of 

word* wtoidi^ by Mr. EiJ3«itiBc to be llalireEU ire, however, or Ambit such 

u to eat, we Sau^kfii. I tM the folSw 

u cid» ,n .t. Up.,;,, .ru,v. 

b„, u7. 
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Table ^o. II» 

Ziti of Fr^ir^t word^ okUjt^ /rtf« th* J/rfrAAai^/r anJ tit* 

which art rtot /atfjfrf la coital SfliwiriV, of <r« of dimUful origin^ 
Kitk iheir bwjAtii ^otnaaidar tqu\tsd«Ht*j ishtn 


U»lt«9CES. 


Mrichh. 119 

Mr{cb,80. lOS 
Mriclu 72.117 
MncUi. 3d. 
40* 

Mrichh. 31* \ 
36. 167. . I 
Mrichh* 123.1 
ft n.. 290. .f 
Mrichh, 1T3. 
Vikr. p. TO. 

Mfichb. lOO. 

Mriohb. 141. 
V*r. Titi-Ofi.’! 

DeUiUv 11.) 

Mrich.l62.3L7 

Mrichh. 

79. 164 
Pmb 


f/iii 

^(hdfv) 

tidar* 

ptfM/rArfi 

tj^amhka 

fMijfU 

TUkthxla 

ijpfwtamJMilj 


h.36. ( 
64* .< 
. 69* ( 


pidAr^i 

pidimlta 

piAitam 


1-kJlKfIT* 




ftir" 

rAiirtri/ig 

ir^H^a 

paAa 

iljH^ 

ua 

JskdfM** 

rAarf*rin7i 


16^^ A* 
Am-h 

ge4 

cAAinaT 


|lA«rfA«raAa 

^iv66fl>ir0in j 4^inB 

4AakArAi^ > ( 

4Aakil^^Aa V 4A*tt»S 7 

4AaiAiJa } ( 


HjLBIATIL 


nfatisH. 


lap 

P*f 

I rAiiftaif 
tvtdoi 
ilititfa 

foAa 
/alfTl *• 


... I Idol. 

viteh I 

’ * * 'HmSe Qot for. 

cAviAorAMh to ircmhlc. 


father* 

foDt^lof. 

heUy. 

harlot. 

mrirt. 

t tO^ 


Ivc^trym 

^uArwwi 

(ffl 

lid or COTCr) 
/In niVAf*^ 


I to lipk* 

) bo fOT€ir or 
i iJlUL 


lUKT tp^wiWi of the jwjplo hj whom they were OTt|iBally fortatJ."^ . . . 

Suukrit clement U that which predomiiialoi ia the Marfllhl, » tha iMpcctioll of 
the Dictionary &l once ahowt,*' . , " CoUhtooho c;eptobh» it uhU opinluathBit' nti^ 
tenths of the Hindi dialect may be tiwod hoeli to the Ranakiit;* nnd pcfhop* a linikr 
oWratiau auiy he inotly toode m to iho proportion of Soiutril worOi in. the Mcrithl, 
when both primitive and modiJod forms ore token into the aoMUDt*" 

” Ahcmt the Afii, or tmubf. see Lub«il* p. 116. 

« In Malcsirorth'ft IJnhnitiT DictimuiTyt tbU word ia act down ■» dcriTed the 
Sankkrit prfo ^ hnt the onlj ™»laeignod to thi* w«d in Wvbon’s SniMhrit DirtiooMy 
ii that of ImtAtt. 

Etrozlcr'i MrichhakntTh 299. 

“ In Wilson*! SaiMkrit Dictionary the i» gi^cn u n noun, with Ac renao 

of “ lon^nF for;'" which may possibly be connected wiA Ihii word* 

Prof. Bciifcy* in his rtrlcw of the ftr« edition of thu ^olnme, in Ac « Qatt. Gel. 
Anrei^"' for January 2inh 1361, p. 132, eomidni this root to bo ronnceled 
Sanskrit tarai*, ** trembling,'* and the partictplo toriurS^ [firoin Ac toot rwr), whych 
wcui in Big Vedn, ii. 8fi^ 3^ whiro it h^ Mcosding to BBhtlingh and EoA's Leiicom 
the sense of ^^nishbs forwiriL*' . * 

« Wilson ud BfihiLingh oml Both giro h root with the tigntdcation w 
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>ErK>«xct». r»iE^rr. j bisdI. beheattI. | eeoueb. 


Mpcb. 118. 

95 . . 

Ilriebb. 122. 

Knimad. ia f 
Delitu. 

Vir. Tiii. 64. 
Var. Tiii. 66. 
Var. »iiL 26.1 
D«IiuB, p. 6. / 
Var. Till. 20. 
Var. Tiii. 67. 
Var. Tiii, 69. 
Pnaaona- 
rfigbaTE, 
11.18.113. 
115, 

Var. Tiii. 70. 

Mfiebb, 


iSrmyuAyS.l ^kmiah: ) 

aiii A I 


( iarayuA) 

-< Ml 

( Xiir«|M 
kmraASmi 

miiisj 

pip 

kkip 

knidk 

trmtyati 

prmt 

fkrm 

mrii 

dfU 

riUkmpmm 

vilpkmpu 

imk 


idipm 
fka^htki** ) 
ra^l^dMi 




21 ..{ 


fHt 

*■» 

ria, fku** 
Po 

/« 55 , ntp 
pmUm 

pmUfpMto 
pmUttki 

• t»r, raa, ttr 
^kcfmpigk- I Md^TMd^- 
»''»■«« liimm 


/Awn/«m 


fk«4*»tm 

o^km^tig 

fkb^m^jim 


to fabricate. 

( to drav. 
(Stciu. 298.) 
to ait. 

to drink, fitlp^ 
to tbnnr. 
to be angn. 
to be afraid 

to eat. 

to enell. 
to deanae. 
to aea. 

eerinj. 


to be able. 
[I eball 
I epUt.** 


ubJ!**tb ^ cerebral, letter. I bare withdrawn from the 

MHehhikaTr* KnUneeainthe 

Tbia may eotne from the Sanakrit root fkaf, ** to act." 

•* ‘***“ "“y ^ diaoeed in Sanakrit 

R.- ‘“. 1 *^* «;^/J>ore quoted, re^rda tbU word u connected with the 

Samknt rooter, and the adjectiTe>rara, " excited,** “ In a paaaion.’* 

See Mr. Cowell a note 5, on p. 73, where he cnnpnaea that Ddina'a mI • • 

Jfpd „. (kiio,- .») lU^ . mKl.- Tb. lUto .wd b . 

Sanaknt /V/«, compare the Tartona nManiasa ofXMi/iU tk- i# i- 

which, howcfcr. cannot be pefa; it would rather rrpreacnt kk^md, but 1 am JrL 

CUI^. jk. .h„|rt.. C»U b. tk. Suukril .(rff-EU.Slr. ,7 

not know how tbu word ia naed, but murht it not be rimnl* • . • • ^ 

-The SaMkrit root i. Tk*k in PfcU {tkpkeli • be wrera^li^" 

muat be a cauaatire of •gk*t '• OkctdatU • be f.hrtm# • Wbbaiaiani—Thu 

KHfgUm Tm44kttkm 5Aa, ‘pull up the Unce,’ whidh^i?^*i;*®®’il" * “^*'7*““’ 
ground (aee preriona page)_Viii • to throw • r u ^ 

•««. of •!. d»fi.k from'f—Ikil .|oM..^Tkb » ♦ iL**. (Pkli r,»wf.), in tk. 

m,- UK „ rtbk I h.;, SUdl„lm .n, 
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iiErauurcsa. 

aaxaxRiT. 

rnln^rr. 

MIXdI. 

KanaaTTl. 

Mruhh. 17, 

bkakta 

ekkaUi* 




( 

\ 

Mrichh. 43. 

lia0fa- 
\ iatapafa 

iaJia- 

patakka 




Mrichb. 101.1 

itki$iiSpara^ 

tattilafprtaa- 





169. j 


tih), tattiG 

] 




Mriohh. 127. 

baU 

tiim 

. . . 

• 

• 

• 1 

Mrichh. 134.1 

kakalayUk- 1 
pami f 

ffSlaliiaat * 

. . . 

• 


a 

Bui. 85f. 74 k 
940. • i 

kiati 

riaekolJ 

. . . 




Bat 104. 

pa$tkti 

nVAefi 

... 




BOL M. 

BAl. 105.184. 

t^a 

tmkti 

daykaffa 

tippi 

•7p, $7p7 



a 

a 

B4L 249. 

traata 

ekamakamt^ 

iekaatakm (to 
iKlitter, atari) 

• 



Bil. 240. 

mUrita 

kalUbida 

. . . 

a 



Bal. 264. 

paiUa 

palaffa 

• • • 

a 


a 

BoL 198. 

$amakak 

ka^appa 




a 

B5l. 203. 

Jratkfka 

yarilla •* 

• a a 



• 1 

BOl. 243. 

itariakT 

taratkfki 

. . . 



• 1 

B&L 251. 

ekirmita 

ekiupa^a 





BAL 276. 

mi/ram 

rUmrillam 





BAl. 246. 

apariaU^ 

jka^apptkim 





BAl. 246. 

l^atkarail^ 

^akkarrkim 

IfAeJhmw a* 



. ; 


ifmkkamti 

IfAoMJUe/ 




BaL 259. 

lalafa 

(• 

ekaayafhfkta 

... 




BAL 198. 

iMita 

• • * 


• 



KXOLIin. 


boiled rice. 

• rioter in 
grain (i^oken 
of an ox). 


|o Tonng 
female! 

I iball waah. 

brilliance. 

a row. 
an elqthant. 
a abelL 

alarmed. 

mixed. 
laUen. 
aaeembUgea. 
Doat exod> 
lent ^ 
ia (Undng 

pSSw. 

mingled. 

cootacta. 


forrhead. 

beantifled. 


[N.B.—See other noo-Sanakrit roota, or roota of doobtfol origin, naed in PiAkyit tn 
Varamchi, riu, 18, 21, 23, 34, 35, 39, 40.] 


■ WiUon girea with tbo tense of “rind,” “bark.” 

■ Hera the i»A of the Sanskrit may be changed into /. The P4li form, Mr. ChOdera 
tclla me, ia kASimyissomi, which ho tbinka may aopply a link between the two words in the 
Table. Bat the Bfilaramfiyana, p. 48, has jKtkkAilMts* for the Sanskrit j»rsAaA5/ai»a and 
the Prasannaraghara, p. 124, has ekekkalmm for the Sanskrit ktkolaym. 

•• The word also ocenia in p. 243 of the same drama, in the forma ekamakkmmU and 
tkmmmkkiim, where itb explained in the commentary by tkammknta, - astonish^ 

SI 'Phis may poaribly be a m i*tskB of the copyist for fonfkfka fftritkfkaj, which oocora 
in page 224. 

•» Mr. Childeia anggeaU that wi^Ws ia probably only an altered form of UOfa, aa m 
Pftli maiSta ia a more common form than lalSfa, while metathesis woold acoonnt for the 
meet important remainiag rariation. 

•• The Sanskrit lexicons hare tkamya in the aense of beantiful; but from what the Utter 
part of the word is deriTcd, I do not see. 
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It in' tmfi that thesa T'Cittachluf occorrlag^ in tbo dramas, 

arc fcw^ in niunbor; that many Tccoblcs, tcit unliko tha Sanakiit, 
wbieh accm, on a hnsty inapectiDD, to ba of a different origio, are 
discoTpred, an n more corefnl oxamination, to be derired from thnt 
Intigungc by aticeessiya steps proceeding Bcontding to certain locognbod 
rules of mutation; nnd that the words, not doduciblo from tho writton 
Sncftkrit, wbich Tomsio, do not bear bd Jajgo a pToporUon to those which 
oro of i^onakrit origin, ns is the eoso in the modem TeraaenUm.** This 
paucity of aneb words in the dmiaas is, perhaps, to be acconnM for 
by the foet thnt they ore polished compositioni containing many poeti¬ 
cal psMages, and were written by Pondita, men familiar with Sonslirit, 
who would be liielj, when they could, to avoid Tulgcu words ond 
phrases, and to employ Tocablcs of Ssnahrit denTotion, whorcTcr it 
was found possibles just os wo see the pedantic Pandits of our own 
time are in the hubit of doing." And, there can be no doubt that in 
tho provincial dialects, as spoken by the lower cIobsos and by un¬ 
learned persons in general at tho time when the dramaB wem com- 
posed, many more non-Bnnskrit words would be current than we meet 
with in the dramas. In the same way we find in modem times Bcveral 
modifications of language in use among difiTerent sections of tho com¬ 
munity in the same provinces of Hindnstad. The Hindu Pandita, for 
instance, use a dialect which is full of Sanskrit words ^ tho villagers 
use fewer Sanskrit nnd more indigenous worrls; the lower Mahomedons 
use a hveguage oppronehing to thnt of tlm Hindu villa^rs, but with umro 
Persian and Arabic wordsj while oducated Mohomoduns introduce into 
their disceurae a large number of Arabic ond Persian words and phrases. 
But the existence of even a small proportion of such non-Sanskrit words 


" Lawcii mnuirK p, 380; “The Ift-ti of iU Priknta tnni* be looked for id 
Swukrit^ and Ibe few words whkh -pfwar io be af origin tan for ite 

raoit part, bo traced to Samkrit, if tht- iawWigrttion U pirranttl <m n^ht 
At the tipo 1 *ouW not cab»lj d«,y th-t k.o ToLb|« 

Oio jndjgtnmii lauguigw of India into the &insbnt as- wcH sa th* Pratrif- 

^ ^ ^ 

purrljr uidigenoM ,n tlie PHlkntN W tllej to* exhibited m ibe drainm, bet bii 

nnuitka an ivnt Mrttoolr wrtKt if appHeil to tbe modern ^ 

lift's":™ -rd,r riT; 1:“;^ 

TeriBenur Ib^ikrltB, an »crj nuneitilii. ^ 

Coaipoiie the case of Enirliah. like that of Hr i tt . 
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ill tbo drataas, when taken in conjunction witli tbc corrupted form^—- 
nkin to that of the modem feroBcciliuiet — in which wo find Sanskrit 
words emplojod there, appears sufficient to show that the F^kfits^ 
such fta we eco thorn In the dramas, were, in a moFO or less modified 
fonn, the spoken dialects of their day; and were oonsequontiy tho 
precuTiors of the modern vomneular tonics. As wa find in these 
lattot a oonfddorablo proportion of worda which cannot bo trocied hack 
to cUusical Sanskrit, wo ore led to conclude that tbooo words mnot 
hnre existed in the older Tcmooular dioleets, and hare been trans- 
mitted from them to the later. Tho only altemadre is that wo 
snpposa theae non-SMiskrit words to have been mrented in modem 
times, a suppesitidn which u destitute of nil prehahility." 

Tho question, already proposed in p. 7, now reeurs, Wheneo came 
these wonls which are mot with in the Prakrit dialects tmd the still 
larger number disooTerable in tho modem rcmaculmr tongues^ which 
are not found in classical Sanskrit? In ana wet to this question two 
supposidons hare heon already made. It hsi been suggested, p. 7, 
that the?* words are either (1) eollDquial tocnldes of Aiyan origin 
(a view which is adopted by Mr. Beamca in tho passage quoted in 
p. S), or (2) that they have been borrowed from the language of 
ncsi'Aiyan tribes witli which the Aryans oamo into contact. Par I 
must here anticipate an assertion which I hope further on to piote 
more in detail* 'dz.* that there are in India very manifest traccB of 
a Turicty of races of men dilTcring widely in their origini 

It appears that tho ancestora of the higher classes of norLhem 
Hindus, who originally spoke Sanskrit and called themaolrca Aryas, 
must haTo had, their origin in countries to the north or west of India, 
and immigrated into Hindu&tau at an early period.^ IVTicn they arriTod 
there, they found tho country olwofly occupied by a race of men colled 
in the Veda and Mahahheratn, Diayus, who spoke a different lotiguago 
from themBclTcs, and with whom they hecame engaged in eontinual 

« Eircn if it wm to bs idmitlcd iluit the TuU SBil tto •Koie dialenrU were n<T« 
idsoticnl irith tho spokea Tomocaluj*, thu wodJd not MUtnilizo tay ai^Mcat. For 
the Priikfila miut tuTO' twea tue<J on llio stogop tind niosL Lheftfum have hern Tinder- 
itood. Thev conld bDt, hoTT^rcr, hjiTo bi«n ialolUgihlp, U tbey hod not Approached 
clEisty to ooine fonn of xpokoa tlingOJi^ And the eiiotcncfl of tho Pifi, M w^Jl u 
of tho Prikrtti, shorn, both the jprnenil icndcnot of area bd brook dtvwa ud modify 
their luguages, nml the oirtijol proeooi hj which they prpoonlcd in oocthern Indio, 
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warfare. These Dasyus appear to hare been partljr driren away by 
the Aryas to the oast and south and north, where they took refuge in 
the forests and mountains, and partly to hare been subdued and to 
hare become incorporated in the Aryan communities as their slaves or 
dependents. Though these earlier inhabitants of India also had, in 
all probability, immigrated into that country at -some period anterior 
to the invasion of the Aryas, I shall, for the sake of ready distinction, 
style them the aborigines. These aboriginal tribes may not have been 
all of one race, and may have arrived in India at different times, but 
their history is very obscure, and can only bo conjectured. So much 
is clear, that their languages ore not all alike. In the south of India 
we find still existing a set of spoken languages called Tamil, Tclugu, 
Conorcse, Malayalim, etc., which diflfer very widely from the verna¬ 
cular tongues of northern India, viz., the Mahnittl, Hindi, Bengali, 
etc. Though the southern languages have now a certain intermixture 
of Sanskrit words, yet it is clear that this intermixture is only of 
comparatively recent date, as those languages differ entirely both in 
structure and in the great bulk of the words of which they are com¬ 
posed from the Sanskrit, and all its derivative languages. The dialects ^ 
of northern and central India, on the other hand, vix., the MnhmttI, 

Hindi, Bengali, etc., are, os we have already seen, mainly derived 
from classical Sanskrit, though they contain a considerable proportion 
of words which are evidently of a different origin. These words of 
non-Sanskrit origin, which wo first tliscover, to a certain extent, in 
the ancient Prakfits, and which descended from them to the northern 
vernaculars, must (1) either have formed a part of the colloquial speech 
of the Aryas, which did not pass bto their literary language; or (2) 
they have been derived from the language spoken by the aborigines, who 
had occupied the south as weU os n<Jrth of India before the Sanskrit- 
speaking race of the Aryas arrived; or (3) they most probobly came 
portly from the one and partly from the other of these sources. Assum¬ 
ing that they spring in part, at least, from a non-Aryan source, we may 
suppose some such linguistic process as the following to have taken 
pbce. After the northern aborigines had been reduced to dependence I 

by the Aryas, and both classes. Aryan and non-Aryan, had coalesced in 
one community (of which the former composed the upper, and the 
latter the lower ranks), the languages of both classes (which had 


I 
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pTOvioueily u’culd bo-^n to bocomo JLialnoilot^d nod 

umilgsmatcd; tho Banskrit-speiilclinig Aryaa would soon adopt laoQj 
wonift beloo^ag to tba speech of tbe aborigmci’^ while tho aborigmal 
moo would begin to borrow numy words fiom the Sonskriti tho 
loQgtinge of iheir cnwters. This prooeso, however, would naturally 
lend to a great comiption and alteration of the San.^knt. Many of 
the componnd consoaontul Htinds in Sanskrit words^ such os thcKSO 
in jMj fuktAy kahsiri^fa^ Bcem to have been found snch os the lower 
orderB of pccple fonad it difficult to prononaoe, and, those compouad 
sounds became accordingly brohen up or simplified^ or in some way 
modified. Thus airi become raktu became or rslnf, and 
kghatriya became khaHi^f or thhairi^a. In tide manner both 

langunges would become gradunlly changed, according to process^ 
which are seen in epcratlan ia all couatiies^ Ciipricc, altemtiDn of 
physical oiroumBLances, didercnces of cducaticin, and thoso YaiieticB in 
the organs of speech vluch are peculiar to difTcreut ntce!(,—arc all found 
to produce progresaiva modifications in language. Vimons forms’of 
Prsikfit would spring up by degreca in dificrent prorinces;, m which 
Sanskrit and aboriginal words ond fonns weuld bo oomhined, though 
the more cultivated elomcnt, the Simskritr bos, in either a pure or 
u modified sbapcj remained predoiuiaant. At the stune time tho 
Sanskrit hmgaage gradually ceased to be spoken in its then existing 
form, and becoming tho language of books, and of the learned clnsa 
exclusively, was more and more polished nod settled by grammariana \ 
and being exempted from the ordinary causes of alteration, continued 
thenceforward unchanged: jnst as was the cose with the Latin 
language. It seems, at tho same time,, to he very probable that many 
Words of indigenous origin, ns well os words which, though of Sanakrit 
origin,, had l»en modified in the Prakrit^ were incorporated in the 
Sanskrit; and that in this way the modern vocabulary of that langnsgu 
includes many words and roots which wen unknown to it at on enrlior 
period.®^ 

■T Dt. 8t?tiitima Hjv, in ihc Joamal of the Bombay Brani’l) ftoyol As. Sociaty, 
for Jnnaary, ISAS': ”T1 ib ftrubaiua■mttrftd liiwnplli all tti digcmt prOTineH of 
Ili{ii|EU,tbBa BO doUibt adopted, numy of tho wonL of tbo livcigtisgra of tbs tribes 
SQcmg wIiORi they rewdod, oad iotrDdqrcd tbetii intB tbs xaettd toafi^Sr’* H^riBHor 
Bcnfey has diava at.U:alioB to the introdbctUHl into SsDikrit of words vhich bid 
becocaa modified La tho Pr&krics. Se« Lumo, lad. Ait. ii. 114A, note 2; saJ 
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8*ct. in. Oh ikt origi^f and vtmHcuUtr km of tJu Scenit DutUcU. 


n^has been donbted, boKrercr, whether the dramatic dialects were 
ever spoken languages. This view is thrown out as tb o most likelj 
by Prof. H. U. Wilson in the introduction to his » Select Specimens 
of the Theatre of the Hindus,” pp. Ixv, Ixvi. 

There is one question of some interest attaching to our construe* 
tion of the Prakrit, which merits a fuller inquiry than has been yet 
given to it, and on which this is not the place to dilate. Does it 
r^resenl a dialect that was ever spoken, or is it an artificial modifica¬ 
tion of the Sanskrit liiiguage, devised to adapt the latter to peculiar 
branches of literature ? The latter scorns to be the most likely; for 
^re would be no difficulty in the present day in writing it, although 
it is no longer spoken, and highly finished spocimens ore to be found 
^in plays which ore modem productions. The Vidagdha Mudhavo, for 
instance, consists more than half of high Prakrit, and it was written 
less than three centuries ago. On the other hand, many of the modi¬ 
fications are to be found in the spoken dialecto of Hindusthan, and 
the rules of Prakrit grammar account for changes which, without such 
aid, it is difficult to comprehend. The simplification of the gramma- 
teal construction by the disuse of the dual number, and the reduced 
number of verbal conjugations, looks also Uko the spontaneous substi- 
tution of practical to theoretic perfection in actual speech, and may 
tempt us to think the Prakrit was once a spoken tongue. The «ibject 


“ladim- (ia Ench tad GraWs Encrcl.), p 248 A Dsarrmi 
Th« Drsndisn elcmento ia Ssnskrit,** br Dr H Gnnl^' y i . i ^ ” 

the Joarasl of tb. G^ Orieoil ft 

remarks; “It was to be expected d mriori that . 
bare foond their way intoS^rir^ow u 

spread itself orer the whole of India, without’sdoptincTer^iiS,* 
popuUtion which they found there, and whSi 

JUmauner.andp.rtlynndcrcornpul.on, and yet 

^laoppcuouto the Brahnunical gramnuri«» who ^ 

from Aryan roota, or deeUre Draridian rwtotobT 

the nature of the CMe, and urges that; “ where people. 

bve » courtant mutual intmourse. tralBc or fighH?* 0^^.? 

together, they take orer mneb from each othe^ihoui 

this procMs must hare goo. on in the aarllLt W 

were still of a naif character. We thus exiMet a mutual ndatioas 

•outhwanU, they would become aequainted^ih penetrated 

latioas, and with them adopt thdr aamca.” ®^®cts under C^ridUn appel- 
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IB IIltc^^cstlng^ not only ui a jibiLologicoJ, bttt in b bistoncol riew; for 
tbc BAcrcd dialects of the Baciddhaa and the Jainaa axe nothing^ else 
than Prnlmt:] and the period and eircomatancea of its ttenafer to Ceylon, 
and to Jfepol die oonnccted vith the Hm and progrees of that redigioa 
‘which 18 professed by the principal nationa to the north and cast of 
nindnethan/* 

Ifr* Bonmca exprcasoB hiniaelf still more strongly in the same sense j 
"In faett there is much that requires olenring up in the relation be¬ 
tween the Santesenlj TlruJ, and the Modem Hindi diiilcotsj and until 
we know more of the colloquial forms of early Prakrit, the mist cannot 
be dispelled. The Prakrit of the poets is clearly not a dialect that 
ever was Dpoken. How far it represents the characteristics of any 
ipoken dialect ia a question.”—[loumoi of the Itoyal Asiatie Sodetj 
for ISfiS, p. 493.) 

To support the riew which has been already expre3se<l of the relu' 
tion of the modem vernaculars to certiun pre^eristing Prakrit, t,$. ver- 
noenlar dialects ^ not necessary to assume that the diamatic Pril' 
kpits ore identicad with the apoken Prakrits which exiated at or 
antenor to the pertoda when the former were used for poeticnl pur¬ 
poses. In fact, it is clear from what Prof. WilMn says of tho com* 
position of dramas withiu the last few centuries, when the older 
Prnkfits had been luperscdcd by tho existing vemaeulara, that the 
Prakrits of the dramas have continned to be employed as tho tradi- 
tional dramatic hutgauge for females and for the lower classes long after 
these Pjriikrits have, on any ouppoeitioD, become obsolete. But it is 
possible that when they were originally so used they may hare been 
idontieal with some continnporaiioons TcmaeularB. It i^ howeverr 
snffloient for my purpose to assume tlmt the dromatie dislectB were at 
one period closely akin to some contempenineons vernacuhir®. This 
appears to be anffideatly eatablisbed by the liets of worils which 1 hare 
given above, and which show that the modeim vemaculare hare 
naturally apmug ont of forma of speech either identical with or akin 
to the dramatic Frukyita. The same point Is also proved by the 
relation in which, os we shall see, the latter stand to the Pali. 

I shall now mtroiiuQo a quotation from Profesaor IjtSLien, who,, in his 
IiisLitutioncs Lingua) Pracritictn, pp. ^9, if,, adopts tho oppooite Bido 
of the question from Prof Wilson and Mr, Bnomea. His remarks 
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will also be found to illustrate the process by which the Pr&kfiU arose 
out of Sanskrit. 

If the question regarding the origin of these dialects merely refer 
to the Bouroe whence they are deriredf it admits of a rcry easy answer: 
for, as has been already stated, all the scenic dialects are drawn en¬ 
tirely from the Sanskrit.'' If, howerer, the question means by what 
process these dialects hare been drawn bom the Sanskrit, it will be 
more difficult to answer. The difficulty does not consist in these 
languages containing any forms or words of which the Sanskrit arche¬ 
types are undiscorcrable: for, on the contrary, both forms and words 
are deduced from that ancient source by undergoing certain mutations 
which all languages follow as they become altered and corrupted in 
the course of time; os, for example, has been the case with all the 
Germanic and llomonic dialects which hare sprung from the Qothio 
and the Latin. 


**Tbe difficulty, howerer, consists in this, that these dramatio 
dialects, sprung from the Sanskrit, and bearing the names of different 
proritices, are different from the prorineial languages which hare the 
some name and origin; #.y. the principal Prakrit (which appeara to 
have been called M a h a rash trt) differs fimn the modern MahrattI, and 
the S^urascnl from the Brajbhokhi. Hence a doubt has been sug¬ 
gested whether the dramatic dialects were formerly the spoken tongues 
of the people of the sereral prorinces, who at present use a form of 
speech which, though cognate, U yet different; or whether then 


dramatic dialects are anything more than artificial adaptatioim, cither 
of Sanskrit, or of the prorineial tongues, to dramatic purpo« 2 s. The 
latter opinion has appeared to Wilson the most probable, for this 
reason, that the modem dialecU of the MahratU country, of Mathura, 
and Beliar, are different from those which were employed on the stage 
unilcr the same names. He assigns another reason, rix., that these 
dramatic dialects can be composed eren now. But is not the caao 
premscly the same with the Sanskrit or the Latin ? both of which 
can in our day be written by men who are slriUed in them, though 
they hare long ceased to be used in daUy life, or to be spoken, except 
by a few scholara. Wilson’s flrat reason is equally inconclusire: for, 
to use what I may caU on argumentum ad hominem, the learned Pro- 
• See, bowcTer. wlut ha. be«i aid on this sobjeet sboTe, in pp. 26, ff 
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fcsMr would scaroelj saceced in nuking hinuclf understood, if he 
were to address his countrymen in the Anglo-Saxon tongue. His 
argument would, indeed, be sound, if it could be proved that in the 
age when the dramado dialects were first brought upon the stage, the 
Mahurashtrl, or any other form of contemporaneous speech, was dif¬ 
ferent from the dialect introduced into the dramas under the same 
name. For it must be recollected that succeeding dramatic poets, 
following the example of their predecessors, did not change the 
dramatic vanetica of speech, but retained them in their original 
forms; whilst, on the other hand, the popular dialects condnued 
to undergo great alterations, os is the fate of all languages which 
are subjected to the wear and tear of constant use. These scenic 
dialects can be taught even now by grammatical tuidon, just as the 
Sanskrit can, though neither the one nor the other can be learned by 
the Indians from a nurse. All change in the scenic dialects was 
guarded against (just as in the case of the Sanskrit) from the period 
when their forms and laws hod been fixed by grammarians; and, 
consequently, the argument drawn from the diversity of the dramado 
and modern pro\'incial dialects is of no force, unless it can be shown 
that the provincial dialects also have remained unchanged, from the 
commencement to the present day. This, however, can neither be 
shown, nor was it possible. On the other hand, the existing condition 
of the provincial dialects cannot be explained unless we suppose them 
to have hod another form, more ancient than the present, and more 
conformable to the Sanskrit. 

** Since, then, it cannot bo proved that the provincial dialects were 
originally different from the scenic, I shall add some arguments by 
which it will be made probable that the latter (the scenic) were 
actually current in the provinces from which they derived their names. 
And, first, 1 shall make use of the names themselves as an argument: 
for the names MohAr&shtil, ShurasonI, would be absurd if they were 
not referred to provincial dialects; seeing that the names cannot be 
deduced from auy orders of men so called, nor from any peculiarities 
in those dialects. The same may be stud of the Mogadhl, for though 
I am aware that the word Mugadha denotes an order of bards, still 
the Magadhi dialoct is employed on the stage by other classes of men, 
and the bards themselves derive their appellation from the province 
which gave its name to the dialect. 
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“ In Ac next pl^c, I argue that the nntaro of dramatic poetry 
rendoni it scarcely credible that dramas composed in a language dif¬ 
ferent from that of common life should have been exhibited on the 
stage. This, howcvjS*, U a different matter from the supposition that 
the dramatic dialccU have subsequently ceased to be spoken, and have 
become obsolrtc, while yet they maintained their place on the stage. 
The same thing holds good of the employment of Sanskrit itself in 
dramas written in a comparatively modem period. 

“ If these considemtions bo duly weighed, it appoara to follow that 
the use of different dialects on the stage was the msnlt of a peculiar 
contUuon of Indian life, at the time when the laws of dramatic art 
Were first fixed by the Indian poets. 

“ To these orgumenU it must be added that there is so close an 
affinity between the primary dramatic dialect and the Pali, as to leave 
scarcely any doubt of their being originally identical. So much is 
undoubted that the sacred language of the Jains is not different from 
tho pnmary Prakrit. This language would certainly not have been 
adopted by the adherents of a sect which is strxmgly opposed to the 
Brahma^ and their opinions, if the dramatic dialect had had no other 
foundation than the fertile and subtle genius of the Bruhmans. The 
Jams could, however, have no difficulty in appropriating it to their 

^ happened 

^t the Mah^htn dialect in particular came to be sek..ted^th 

out of wh.rh Iho «ct of the Join. ,p™.g. i, ^ 

would be out of place. * 

"The primuy urgument. how.rer, U to be druiru ftom the eUwtuR. 
of the language, thenwelve.. ThU rtrocture i. the «u,e, a, regurf. 
pnaciple. general ruleMu dl the pn.meial language, of Sa.^ 
mpn, wtle it u JilTerent (though eery rimihirX if SI individual 

.nfficient jurt.ee to the plan 1 have in view if I “ 
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fore, to inquire into the scheme of dcclcnnons peculiar to these Ion* 
guages, which follows the same analogy as the laws of conjugation. 
I pass over the permatations of sounds, which arc too various to bo 
treated hero; nor, if I did treat them, would it*conduce to my object, 
which is so to describe the structure of the provincial dialects as to 
exhibit the diffurenoes between them and the dramatic languages. 
For the changes in their elements undergone by the Sanskrit words 
which have been received into the modem dialects, follow two very 
different laws, which, if not carefhlly distinguished, might be used 
to demonstrate contrary conclusioos. One sort of mutation prevails 
in those words which hod been received into the provincial dialects 
which were anciently formed, or rather corrupted, from the Sanskrit; 
such as the Brajbhokha 'pdthi,' a book, which in Prakrit is 'puthao,* 
and in Sanskrit * pustaka,’ and numerous others, which would lead us 
to conclude that the same changes in the elements of words have token 
place in the modem vernaculars as in the dramatic dialects; and that 
the forms of words in the former are derived from, and End their 
explanation in, the latter. This I by no means deny. But there is 
another kind of words to be found in the modem dialects, which 
come nearer to the original Sanskrit words than do the forms used in 
the dramatio Prakrits. The following arc some examples from the 
Brajbhakho, Panjabi, Mahruttl, and Bengal: 

BnjbhKkhS. Faajibf. Mshnttl. B«Dgfin. 

Putra,^ Putri Prahlt Karl/lf PnUhuwl Dip, Pfithiti. 

Prakrit Putia, Putti PaAa$a Eat4d, Puhavi Dlba, Puhati, 

Sanskrit Putra, Pmtri Prakdia Kartd, PfitMirl Dlpa, iyiVAirf. 


“ To these might bo added numerous other instances. And if such 
words alone were regarded, it would not be absurd to conclude that 
the modem dialects retain a greater number of Sanskrit words in 
their genuine form than the Prakrits do. But this would be an un¬ 
sound conelusioo; for the modem vernaculars, especially when spoken 
by men who ore learned in Sanskrit, and as they are seen in books 
written by such persons (from which the manuals, gnunmars, and 
lexicons of such dialects which we use, have been derived), are con- 


[** Pkt, aom, is, hoverw, also used in this disleet, as ia the phrase, ASp pmt, fatkar 
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tinnallj rccamag to their Mcrod and ancient aonrco (the Sanskrit), 
not only when they want word* exprcaaive of noondite kloas, and 
nqoired for elegance of diction, but also when the Temacular form 
of the word is more oomipt than learned men wonld wish to introduce 
into their writings. Hence It happens that twofold forms of the same 
Sanskrit words are found in the same provincial language, one more 
Sanskrit, the other Prakrit; for the parent Sanskrit has never ceased 
to exercise on influenoo on tho vernacular dialects of India, just as 
the La^ docs on the Romanic tongues; while, on the other hand, tho 
Sanskrit has exercised no influence on tho forms of the dramatio 
dialects from the period when the dramatic poets, and the gramma¬ 
rians following their guidance, had assigned to theae dialects certain 
fixed forms. It has hence resulted that these dramatic dialects have 
undergone no change whatever, and are just tho same in dramas 
composed within the last three oenturiea as in tho far more ancient 
Mrichhakatl. For tho language of the stage is continually borrow¬ 
ing Sanskrit words, but alters and inflects them according to rules 
I^uliar to itself; the vernacular dialects, on the other hand, con¬ 
tinue similarly to borrow words from tho Sanskrit, but leave them 
unaltered,” whiU those words which they had long ago adopted had 
been altered accordmg to natural laws common to them with the 
Praknts. In this way the occurrence of pure Sanskrit words in tho 
vernaculars, such as, #.y. tlkthna, iiratkriUt, in the Bengali, is to be 
explained.”—Pp 30 - 45 . 

Profewr Lawen then proceeds to examine the forms of declension 
employed in some of tho modern vernaculars. He then goes on to 
remark as follows:— 


[In tho modom yornwnhu,] -wo Hnd tho rtrnotnre of tho 
8oii.knt and Prak.t doclonaion iiuite doatrofod. tho tamo infloiiona 
appbrf to tho luigular Ih. plural, and a now difforonoo introduced 
in cortam declonaionj botwoon tho dircot and tho oblique am Thia 
prorea that tho proyinoial docicnaiona are of a later dale than Ihoao of 

plac-i. a. ft, „ Uw dUWw, «. 

cono,aial.ori,in; aMk aa Japj^aad *“• 

•>. a«d dUdl, b, like lb. Ulwr 
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tJbo duJftste used in the dnnutt, which tta dfirired ttom the Sanakrit 
bj aertoin fixed rules, dnd iuTolTB only a few inneTutioM. In the 
proA'incml in£eotiocs there lemain, indeed, eame tmeui, portly distinct, 
partly aomewhat obseurcd, of Sanskrit ond Fnkrit declension ; hut in 
olhor points thero me greot innovations which tereol to us a total 
dissolution of the old grammatical structnre, and its leoonstruction hy 
means of new instmeneata. 

" As this stale of things is perceptible in the wholo grammar of tho 
proYinciftl dialects which owe iheit origin to the Stmakiit, I conclude 
that they MC of later origin than the scenic dklccts. Between the 
Sanskrit language aud its exisdng daughters [the modern vemanj- 
lars], there is so groat a divmity of grtunmntfed stmetnne us to make 
it certain that the pristine Laoguaga cannot have sunk by one full, so 
to B|>cak, into that condition in which wo find the provincial diniecU. 
It follows of necessity that there must have boon an intermediato con¬ 
dition between the pristino nnd ihs modem speech. This intonnediate 
condition was no doubt very variouii, and approached at first more 
nearly to tho Sanskrit, and subsequently to the provincial tonguoa. 

" If wo except tho Fitli [and, I wonld add, the Oiliha dutlfct in 
the Buddhist books, J.M.], tho earlieal form of tho Sanskrit after it 
begun to degenemto and to alter its character is that which we find 
in tho dramas; Irani which dramiitic dialect, therefore, we nro to 
iupiMJse that tho first mnUtion of tho Sanskrit, which eventually garc 
rise to tho modern vcrnBCulara, was not very different, 1 contend 
that, though not idcntica], this earliest comiption of Sanskrit was 
very similar to thut which wo find in the dramas. If this opmion 
be correct, there is nothing to prevent our bdiering that tho seemo 
dialects were formerly the current speech of the different provinces. 
Tho names which those aconio dialects have necrivod from tho gram- 
marions, and the oonditioDs of dramatic poetry, lead na to thn mme 
con elusion. 

Here, however, I conceive I must stop, for I could not adduce de¬ 
tailed ftrgutnenta to prove this opinion without esaminiBg tho whole 
field, both of tho sconic and the provincial dialoota. I think, however, 
that I m^ht distbctly to add that I should not he dispoeed to dissent 
from any one who shouH assert that tho scenio dialects were not 
exactly the puro fenna of speech which were coflUmponmcoojdy 
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current In tbe dLSorcnt provinces, but were u little modifieilj. » su 
better lo harmonise with the character of the persong who were to 
employ theiQt The principal argumeut f&t this ccncltision m tbnt 
two forms ore aonictimes found to occur in the dnunatiQ dialects, one 
having a closer resemblimce to the proviacinl language, cud oaother 
which is BoftoF and, bo to speak, more feminine^ 

bring tMa disquisition to a eloee: there are two fiimilica of 
degenemte Sanskrit extunt ^ the first more ancient. And not much 
corrupted, to which clma tlio Pali and the Bocnic diuli'cts belongs Iho 
second of mere rect^nt origia, and diapersod st the present day over 
the [northern] provinces of India, wliich is more divoruo from tlie 
parent language^ The momhen of tbo fertner fomily are daughters 
of the Sanskrit; those of tbs- latter oro ite gronddonghters, tbotigb 
it is in some degreo doubtful whelhor tliey tira daughters of tho first 
family or grunddnughtnrR ilcsecnded from sUters. As regards the ago 
ef these two clossea, it is proved by the history of the .Buddhist 
religion, and of the Indian stage, thot the former utimo prior to the 
commencement of the Ctuistukn era; while it con bo mode out wiUi 
cocffldnrable proWbility that the latter {U, the modem pitjvinckl 
Temacidun^) worn formed before tho ynor 1000 of the Christhui em.*' 


—Fp. 57—00. 

I subjoin some further remarks on the distinction between the older 
Friikpta and the modem vernaculars, from the Indische Altcrthum* 
Bkunde of the same author, Yol. ij* pp. IHO, 1150, 


We must draw a distinct lino of demarcation between the Indian 
Inn^ages of the middle uge (under wbich denomination we may 
fittingly class the Pali, the Inagnoges of the dramas, nnd tho« em¬ 
ployed in tbo oldest mBcriptions) and tho new Indian, or existing 
vernacular dialects. The former had not, so to speak, crossed tho 
Rubieoa, not entirely ronounced obedionco to tbe laws of tbeir mother- 
languiXBO Tht, coDfcim, it is tras, tat liltl, to tht aociont ptasolie 
towt. uid Me for the meet put by each u on of o l,tw 

dotej tat their gimnniDtiHil fonoe, Uioash eompted oad m 

immediotely foo. thdr pMeat The modem dUIeot. of 
Itau, OB tte olher hnnd, taTe otaoirt ratinly eawd to otay the 
phoneta taMkrit. They ooefonn ie port to th. phonetic 

la™ ef the Fntat dialect^ tat ia mldiUea to theae the modem 
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auiwt. We peoulier ph<m=tie lew* et th.ir own, end then wo^, 
„hon not bonowod innn«lWlj from tho Senwit to oolo^o then 
TMabnkrr, often maDlteat mom oitmme eontmtioDe, end STO* 
doeintion. from tho oripnol worf*. than do tho ooTToaponing woi^ 
in tho PraWt. The grammatioal fora* of tho medom dinloot* me, w.tb 
mm exeoption*. newly ootntmoted; for tho caae-tor^abona am 
ehioBy indicated by poat-paaition., the old portonal teraiaatmn. have, 
for the m«t part, entirely disappeared, and tho tenee. am osarM m 
naito a different manner lhaa in the Prakrit diaieoti^ the peat tena« 
Ling eommeoly ahown hy participlw, with tho three pcmenal p^ 
noan* ia tho iuatmmental emm. Even tho lowret of the dtamaUe 
Pmkrita, the Apahhranfa, haa not tmnagresicd this hna of deaama- 
tion, and atanJa maoh netner to tho Sanakrit than the modora mr- 

naculuB 


Sicr. IT.—Haiea 0 / (ia /adiim OrBinswriW a» <*• tamim if (i# 
PrSkriU ta Hauint, ami o* lia »(*«■ "I'™"'' 

Vanmitdii," the oldeat extant grammorinn who treat* of tho Piik^t 
foma of apeeoh, and hia commontator Bhimaha (in Ma Jlanorama), 
diatiocUy assert their derivation, mediate or immediate, from hanafcnt. 
Tho former deeoribea in his " PrSkritn-proklia” font dialcota of thia 
dssoription, via.; let, Mahiiniahtrt, « Priikfit goneinlly M eaU^ i 
2nd. Paiaaohi ; 3rdly, Magadhl! and -ithly, Sanramnt,’’ After havmg 
in the ant nine chapter* laid down tho mlea fcr tho tonnntson of tho 
Prakrit, properly » called, from Sanakrit, he proceed* te the other* [ 
aad at the commenoemont of Chapter X. ho bya it down tliat the 
mot of tho Fidiaohl ia tho Slumaoot," PeiMvM I f’■air'I'i S 
On which the commentntot Bhamaba mmarka that Paiaaeil la tho 
hmenago of the Piiiohas." Tho Mugadlit elao i* dolarod by ^ 
in Chapter XI. “to be derived from the aamo Shutaacnl, aya 1 
prairlCi ^omwar | “ The SanrasenI dialect itoelf i* apoten of at tho 

a B« on hi. .«*, Laaaem laidt Pracr. 4. Si AdJsads, p W; and I^hs 
A 1 Jrea^WwTp. 11», whirs hs U dmisred e> hare Sarnwhod d«at Ih. 

midiUc of the 6™t Btatury A^a. . r 

W a* Lwamu laitit Place. 7 I i and Caw^^ I Cowa“- 

n fWocJSaoio i*Si*« ftiiochi ( aJpad Jiauotit»i preafili* f I 

p. 66, «ul 

1 * Cmrdly ps M, «wl La*™^ PP^ S’ 
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oommciioeniPDt of Chanter XTI n« * j- a , 

SimilfrJ^ 5 *^ -, ^ octiv^ inunediatelj' from tho 

i“;rrr'". ? 

.»d the .t mM “““■ 

1» tmo of tho 3lAtWi,htfTrr 

VflrarucM'a work » dpwrttA^ ^ i. PnJjpt, M the ereater part of 

«tio« of r s^:'*"Ar/ "1 “ i-^omod 1.7 media. 

ninth eectioq on thin diaTnot 'k of YomrQiilii'B 

Sntra, the istii iiTho rest iTrto hi f “‘“’ ’‘"‘“I *e following 

»»., on tj J 'not 

«. rrr; r- * ^ ^ 

Prtkrit ftoo Sanskrit i, horo imnUei „nA doriTstioa of 

been intiiiiafed, tio umo thing roonlta fT’tl *7 “ 

for fonning ftntpt words, whinh n« nothing WtTt i 7“ 

manner k whicai tlie Knuskrit fatm- * ^ ^ f^iplnaationi of the 
*«.o origin i. noeriw tot^ it Tho 

in Sanskrit, Priikrit io tl.t ^1171,7 ' 

^Vrit.” Of thn PrilkflU, handled hv vldh®'' ” a 
lb.« dori^ their non. 0 . f™„ th,,, pLinT^^f 
-btro, Magadhn, and the oonnt .7 of SaTenL f 7” A 

T* n«- 11 o, ^ region roiind 

» Sw J t w ^ «>f Appendix 

sn/i<ria'S'7 SiTtiij'sr,” «"b~'w 

hi the 

Co.^tll^ P* itH*; LoBfD^ j(. 23^ CtitcUj pp^ sfi ami 
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Mathori. This, as we hare alreadj Men above, p. S7, is oonaidcred bj 
Laaeeo oa a atrong proof that they were apokeo dialects. 

Four kinds of Prakfit only, aa we .have thus seen, are montionod 
by Vararuchi, the oldest anthority on PriUtfit Ununmar, viz., Maha* 
rishtrf (or the principal Prakrit), Saurascnl, klogadhl. and PaiWchl. 
Though many other dialectic varieties are referred to by later gram> 
mariana, it ia not necessary for my porpoee to give a detailed account 
of any of thcM. 

Vararuchi devotes nine chaptera, containing in all 424 aphorisms, to 
the Uahar^trl; one chapter containing 32 aphorisms to the pecu¬ 
liarities of the SSsarascnl; another chapter containing 17 aphorisms to 
the Magadhl; and a third chapter containing 14 aphorisms to the 
Paiaachl. 

It is dear from this mode of treatment alone, that the points in 
which these four dialects, and especially the Mabor&shtrt and the 
Sauraaonl, agree with each other, must bo much more numerous than 
those in which they differ; and this conclusion is confirmed by a com¬ 
parison of the specimens of the several dialects which are extant in the 
dramas. Accordingly, Professor Lassen remarks (InatiL Prac. p. 377), 
that “ the principal dialect, and the SauroMnl, coincide in most re- 
apocta.** The technical distinction made between these two dialects 
by the grammarians is, that the one (the S^auraaenl) is the language 
used in prose, while the kloharilAhtri is appropriated to verse (I.jissco, 
p. 384). The same author remarks of the MagadhI, that it does not 
depart much further from the Sanskrit than the principal Prakpit does 
(p. 387); and that the Indian grammarians are wrong in deriving tho 
Mngodhl from the Siiurasenl, as the former is as directly descended 
from the Sanskrit as tho latter; and that tho two derivatives coincide 
with each other in most respects (p. 437). The Poi^hl (a dialect 
employed by barbarous hill tribes) Lassen supposes, in like manner, to 
have been derirod directly from the Sanskrit, but by a process peculiar 
to itself (p. 447). 

In regard to these Prikpit dialects generally, Lassen remarks (p. 386) 
os follows: ” that the Saiukritic languages of Hindusthan proper were 
formerly less different ft*om each other than they now arc, is to be 
inferred from tho fact, that at that earlier period they had not departed 
so far from their common fountain.’* 
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The following pcie8Rg«, quoted by Laiaec, Instit LingUffi Pracrit., 
p. IT, fitiin 0 work colled FuakritadTpika, bj CbandTdnva, Bocmi. alfo 
to show that Prakrit w 9 j a language iu currcDt u&e,. as wdl aa cm- 
ployed ia the dnvama: nUlakadait mah^ksTi^ 

prapoga^darianUi Fr^kj-ito^ inahdr^»hfrad$Sl^ain prttkj^ah^^hkCika^ 
MJM I taikS. 4?Ad DaRdX mah^tHthtrfiirapS-m prakrifh^om 

PrUkritam vidtq-" iti \ ‘*Thia Prakrit of the MoMriiahtra country 
[bo called}, fiom its confomiity to popuLir usage, and Irom ita being 
erqployod by great pocta in dranma and other poems, is the mofft 
excellent form of apocch. Thus Daodl * The PHikyit which 
prevnib In Mahimlslitni is conjudond the besL' " Kamo TarkarngTsOr 
in his Frakfitaknlpatam, dedares ^‘the lifalulniabtrT dialect to be the 
root of the others;*’ tartujN hhathfiit iha ^jfuiErAdAlai moAu- 

nljA^ra-AAordifl \ ijathapadeiaih tH^RSma- 

iamul *Aoin fjoflin prapain^i P' nod afflimt that '^tho ^urasctiT is 
denved from iL” VirackpaU Mamprati pilrrafru 

prakfUih kiliiiyak \ “ The Mugadht u noid to be deriTod from 
these two: AUta iha Mn^ndhp finuHth^ats . . . miiiAtjjnl* 
ikfrstka-SauraKHa^bh&the pravJnaiA prakfifi mrnktp | " These 1nn~ 
gungca, together with the ArdhatoAgaiibl and the Dukshlgatyo, arc 
culled hhdthdM^ The author then refers to the second! doss, called 
cilh6*ka*j the dinlcctn called Shkilrl or Chag diJikS: , SSbail, Abhirik^ 
Druridu, and Utkoll^ which, ho says^. thongh chiiiniebQrLzed by 
rusticity (apnbhraoiata), axe yet net to be ranked in the class of 
apabhranios if they arc employed in dnimaa.*' S‘akk(}ratodrfi~drapi- 
4ddi-vilcho ^paiAro^hUm tfadjfapi ianirayajiti i $pfid n^{ak^dau padi 
tamprapoyo nojVujv apaihraStiaiat/a iaiAatiha^ | “ On tho other 
hand, the forms of those which are not used in the dramoa 

are reckoned by the author among the apaAAramia dialecta, under 
which name he understandB tho proTincial languages, ouch m the 
BengalT, GuznifitT, cto « A tliiid clasa of langnagoa is caUed by this 
author the FoUachl, 

Fr^kyitaViJpatini, gcot«d Tjy Lastco, p, 20, 
fbail., 2Dd S'ukhi, Itl StatTita, 

Ibid., 2Dd Staralui. 

** Ibid,, Srd Stavaks {LuawD, p, SI). 

** Lwee, p. 22, 
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Tbo EjlvTach&ndr{k&, isl work on pooby, has tho following remarks 
on language; 

Tad eva rfinmayain tidifat prdkjitdw tatjiii \ apahhrnMiai 

rnilrai rAfl taiya chaturvidha^ \ la^a&pitsth dtpaid-taii ia- 

iMii^ muni-puttffafai^ [ itidlharatft diiHy mtiam pftJknia^ 

vidtiA I 

**In regard to language, let it bo understood that there are four 
kindst viz.^ Samkrit, Prakfit, Apabbninsa^ oud minced. The Munis 
caU Sanflkrit the language of the goda; and oonddor that there ore 
eeveral kinds of Prflkfit, tlz, (Todj^Adra), that: which ia derived iVorn^i 
and (TofMiBff) that which conespondi with, Sanskrit, and {iWi^ the 
provincial/*" On this passage tho scholiast remarks r 

** TadAhftvti^” khapySdi-iabdo^ \ ■' mjSj'- 

Jcpiia-prdkpiiayitk samah Ai’ndTrfl-Aoerfff itjfiidi-iabdai^ j **deii*^ tti mdAtf- 
rashfriyadi \ fe AhAlrSdi-rdhyavit \ tni^akam** Mfo- 

Iddiiam \ 

^‘The word t^dbhotfm racons ^dorivodfrom Sanskrit,’ like the word 
khtiffyOf etc., for kkadpa. TaUama meaiu tho words which arc * alike 
in Sanskrit and Pnikpit,’ Uko htadJra, haadi, eto.*^ JMi moans tho 
Mahar^lifTT, eto- ApaiArsti&a is the speech of tho AbhTras, etc. 
The mixed dialect is that of tho dramas, etc/* * Here It is to bo 
remarkod that thongh the Moharashtri is gcnonUly recognized os the 
principal Prukfit, it is in this paasago called or provinchd^ hy 

tho scholiast To tho same ofFoct is tho: following passage from tho 
Kavyodar^a of Baudl ' 

Tad idptf t^nrrtffy0fH bhjlpah Mffukplam prUkritirm tath^ ] apabktamia^ 
eha miVruA fhtty £ihur Upldi ekatMrvidhaiti \ isMthfnama dofvi 
ancakhy3t4 makafthibhik \ laUamak tadbkav^ dHUy mfbok prnkpiiak 
kramah \ taakdrwtktrairay&m bk^thlm prokruhtam pr^kjyiadi cidu^ | 
tdyara^ S0t*tiaHdkadi-yannn$yain (?) I S^aaraMj*! eJux 

ndfi rka Gftudl rkanyti eha UdfUi \ prOkyOam tty e^hu 

■* tamvidhfm \ AbhJrddi^yirah jbtlrywAr ** spabhfitm^a^ ” irt 
tikiUk I id»iF«4htt ta^sknidd anyad npabhTaibiat^yfsditant, [ 

^ KuTyKchandrikE, qiiDtcd hj □, 3£. 

S« Prof liciLfcj'H roTiiyw of ika irt edit, of ttu Totame in tho Odtf G«L 
AIizI^L('ca for S^rd Jaisiuirj, IHO], p. 

" SrlMiiiut on the mdie pn»ige+ ibii 

" TattaJdM^vx-VTBviiliJiiicAb'a. iutaLlLilultLii, margioHl gloitt <|iiuiit4d bj Lauon, 
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of authority say that thfru ora four kiudfrof language; 
Sanskrit} Pruk|it, ApabhroDiO} and mixed. Great llisbia denominate 
Saiukrit the langnagn of tho gtKla. Thore are HeTeml otdcia of Fiuk^it, 
(fdnJlAtfcfi) that which is dorired freni) and (tlfttnuno) that which 
oorreaponds with, Sonskrit, and the proxinoud (deii). The language 
of Maharashtra is called the princlpid Trakfit, and it is on ocean pf 
pearls and gcm-if rach oa the Seiuhondho, etc. CThis line is comtpt; 
and the ahore sense is oMigned m a oonjeoture. The allUHion appoon 
to bo to the oncioat Prakfit poem called ‘Setubandhay'^** though there 
mAj also be a tefercDce to the reef of Setnbandha, a line of iwit 


between India and CcylODj. in the Tioinity of the CaylonoM pearl 
flaheries,] The Saurosenlj, tlio Kfiti (dramatic?), the OaudI, and 
such like dialectS} follow the law of tho PtAkrit according to their 
KTeral proTinaiol usages. The speech of tho Abhlros, and other such 
tribes, when occurring iu poemS} is called ApaiArania. lu books ou 
gr a mma r , wlmUsver difiere from Siinskrit is eallod Apabhraniiiu”*^ 

Iu his note to the introdnotioD to Cempbdl*s Telugu Grammar, p. 15, 
Mr. r, W, Ellis remarks os follows on tin) Shadblilbba Chandrika of 
LalwhmTdharo, above referred to (p. 54) : “Tha work here noticed is 
con9n«l to these dialects [the Muharusbtrl, ShurmehT, MtigadhI, 
P aiAachi , ChuUkfl-palAochl, and ApabhruniaJ, us they now oxint ip the 
Nfitakas [dramoaj, and treats tborofora only of Tabnmam and Tad^ 
bhavani terms of Sanskrit origin ’ it is expreuily ateted, however, that 
each possessed its proper DeAymn, or native, torma ; and it is probable, 
as many of these dialects provoiled m countries for dbtant from each 


other, that oneh was connectod with Ddyam words of various dtrivu- 
lions, in oonjunction with which they produced spoken lunpiogea 
differing conaidombly from each other. This in hcl ia declared to Ixi 
the case with respect to PajAiiclii in tho followipg poMogc - 
daa-nipaUju PfiacAhdT{taya& vidv^ \ PUHcha^d^auM in tr^ddkatruAM^] 
Pdn4^0 . Atfisya - -MpdJa - AwitofcA | SudAiMha - 

Oaf^dMr<t^Ifaiva^Kitmpmat tatM \ eU PaUdtAaJtiuh taddeiyfia 
tod yaao ihar.i \ [f, ,. Two land* of Pahsich! orp i«„guized, which 
depend on tho different Pi^aeha countries. Tbeee ate declared by 
the ancients to be tho foUowing, Paniiya, Kekoya, Viihlika, Sahya, 

» S« nDt^. p. I. ud Rdtff 2, p, 23, in CoweU'i FriSkritM-wntM- 

the luitysAmn ol ^ 
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XepolaT Kantalfl, Sudheeha, Bhotor (randburi^ Haiv^ and KanojAna. 
These are tba Poi^lm c^ntncsi and tte nadro of oach country boa 
his own pardctilar qualities,] " The two PaisAohT dideota ore said to 
prevail m all tho countnea hero mentiened, commencing with PAnd- 
yam at the aoiitbem extron^itj of India, and extending to ConoJ 
(Canojonn) in the north, , . . and it la added. These arc the 

Foi^chT oountdesy and thn I>e^yam t«mis of eaoh haTc their own 
particular quality.’* The conduding^ phmo is more TOguo in the 
oiiginai than Mr^ EUIa hsa rendered it; but os language is the subject 
which the Author ia treating, it ia to he presumed that ho here nllndea 
to the peculiar ebaracter of tha diffarent provinnes iu ivepect of tbeir 
varieties of speeoh. 

It ia irrelevnnt to my preseut purpose to inquire particularly 
whether tho vonous diatiaefionB adopted by Varamehi and hia sne- 
cesaors, of the mediate or immediate dorivatiou of the Frukyits from 
Sanskrit, and their closaidcations of Fnlikpit, into that which it prO' 
pcrly BQ colled, and Apobbrau^ and Foi^iidil, ora merely arbitrary 
and factitiouj^ or are founded on any rational principles. It is enough 
that 1 dnd the following facts, which are important to the concluaioBS 
I am seeking to eatahlUh, admitted by the nativo onthorities I hovo 
just cited; vir., hist, that the Fnlkpita cm derived from Sau-nkrit as 
their source; secondly^ that they are coiuposed of a threefold element: 
Tfittamamf pure Sanskrit; TadiJiacam, derived from Sanskrit; amf 
local. As thia third clement^ £hii\ is distingnlphed both from 
pure Sanskrit and from words derived from Sanskrit but modified, it 
would appear, thirdly, that It douotea words which were regarded as 
having an origin dUferent from Sanskrit. Such, at kast^ is indubitably 
tho sense in which the word Bsii is used by Tclugn wntets.* 

^ 8<hs CmapbtU'j Tcldga Gruamor (-Snl edit., Msdraa, i StU), [V whimi it if 
ssid i—'* The woida of lb* Tel«g«li laagO*IEe .*..»« rinsiwd by Sanatrit graiH- 
auuiaiM Ulhlrr fnnr dirtiiut keais. lit UrtAyumoBf or, u it is moiv emphatkolly 
Ecnned, U^ttn DAAj/Kuwt, tbs pUrr loRgungv of ibe Liod; 2iid Sfoiknt 

words BframiDg TeloDgfjo temiltstJonj; 3rd AsramiaA, Teloogoo cnrnipttOBl of 
SsTiskrit wDnk, formed by the sabstitutlon, the eJision, or uddition ef ktUm; 4th 
prorincUl tcrmi, or woitlB pecolmr to the tqI^. To tbew we tuay 
also tidd Un-j/u JUtA^umpis, or words fnion o-tLor coimbitw soDtcfimi:# u s ntb- 
dividoa of the first rlrm, tubd compriringT oceoidiog lo the dflAuitioa of eadnit 
writers, wonif adopted from, the diiloolt otirttet Ia the CtntTMD', Hobrstts, Cbionty 
and DrsTidii prorincd only, hut now sIk^ bcluiliDg urvial of Fetuo, Hitidooslanee, 
end English origin.'' 
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To give an idea of Ow artificuil mgmixor in wliicb the Indian eritica 
ckeaify the different PriUept dialect*, and of tbo different da«w of 
people to wbom they eonceive tho dramatio Tiritm ought to assign 
them, I quote a passu go from the €ehilyo Uarpoga t— 

ujireA^tdJ'lwi lojfljiif'i/jiffl | S'flurMnil 

prayoktat^G. iGdrif^nGik cha yothitGm \ #ro io gHihom J/dAujrfi* 

thfrJm \ atfiikiG. mngtidhl BAdtAG- rGjanioApMra-chSriHGin \ 

iTdjit/JofraBiiM h'^hthindjfi fAGrtiAanugadA} \ prdtAyd 
kddJrttiiii dAurtGaGm aysd AtatiiiAG \ yodha-MjanAGdindm ddhAmUtyd 

Ai d^yatGm \ ^akarunufh Siik^id^Ttiidi iJAurf^ iaatproyqfdyit ] VdAiiAa- 
AAdtAii diftfSniim drdvi^l BrandddutAH | tdtAS *’l>AJri 

eASa^Hh PalAjuaditAu [ S'ucffrt cAdpi ltUkfAa-pafropaj\fft*AH ] 

taiAaiedngiraktlrAdau Paiidekl aydi PiidrAo-cdi | chefi)ttint apy oal- 
eAdndm ttpi tydt ^ourM0ltikd \ idfdMuift iAuijdaAdndin cAn ttT4?Atf- 
^roAonVAurtMiiml uRina/fdHdff) miVo laiAjI'fiViiii 

aiirarye^ prajaattiuya dilndirif&pfukrtt^*yd cAa \ hAiAtAu-^basdhadAard- 

dlndm pruAj-itri^ t&mpragiysjifei \ MSuAf^HatH tampruy^ktafy^ih fiityi- 
nUAditaM&iH eAa | dnlmflntnsuiil-teitfdte apt iaiieAtt tatAoiUtam f yad- 
dtiam nieha^pdfraih fu iad’diiadi i^ya £AJ<Ai'£itja \ idf^id^ ehattaiad- 
dirtddt ktliyahhd*Ad~nparyftyaA] YMAit^MkAJ^idta-vtiyd^kitavGptara^iim 
tat Ad I caidtigdAydrtham praddiatytiw titmnApiiam eMniardnlard \ 

Let men of respectable raok nnd cultivated minds speak San&krit;^ 
sod let women of the botho description use ^urasenT, except in the 
imetrical parte, where they should talk ^fnhJVrushtrt. Pcrsooi living 
in king s* palaces should employ MdgmlhT, imd servants, kings’ sons, 
ond magistrates Ardhamagadhl. Tho eastern dialect (which the 
aoholiast wya is GandT, or Bengali) should bo apoken by buffoons; nud 
tho Avnntl by crafty persons. Let Dakshi^atyd (the language of 
Vidarbho, according to tho scholiast) be omployed by saldjers and 
cidzens^ and FiTikurf by Sakarns, Sakaa, and others. Tho Yrkhllkii 
dialect is tlio one proper for colosltsl (?) perMuages, Druvid? for 
Dravi^BA, etc,, Ahhirt for Abbiras, Cha^dull for Pukkasos, etc., tho 
Abhlri anil Sfivarl for those who live by cutting wood and gathering 
leaves, and Paisacbl, the speech of Pijuohas, for chareoal-bumere. 
^^ln^a3en^ may be mod also for female servant* of the more respoctable 
sort, for children, eunnehs, and low astrologers] the same, and oc- 
coMonally Sanskrit, for modmefi and sick persons. Priikfit should bo 
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employed by those who ato Lutoxlcated bj Authority or aflceted by 
poverty^ by meDdicubta nnd pruoners^ etc. Eauskrit ahoiild bo ba- 
si^cd to the better sort of female maadicantA, and also^ as some say, 
to queeua, ministers^ duaghtors, and harlots. A dloleet belonguig to 
the country &\>ia which each chamotEr of loir origla comes should 
be aaaigncd to himj and tho longtiago employed by the superior 
personages should rarv soeording to thoir thneticm. Sanskrit should 
be ocoosionally assigned lo women, femide friendE, children, harlots, 
gamblers, and celestial nymphs, with the view of [showing their] 
cleTcmesa,^* 

The rulw here given arc quite ortideio], ns it would be absurd to 
suppose that ditferent diases of pemons living m the samo locality, as 
most at leost of the dramatis person would do, could eoeb speak 
dificrent dlslecta, and that, too, the dialects of other and perhaps 
distant prorinoes. 

1 shall conclude this section by adding the suhstaueo of what Pro¬ 
fessor Lassen says about tho Prakrit dialects in the earlier portion of 
hia work (pp. 22, 25-2R), 

The word prs^ita comea from projt^jf* (ppoereatrixb ^nalure,* 
and meana ^derived;' the Bevepd Prakpit dialects being regarded as 
deriradves of Sanskrit citber directly or mediately. The original 
language from which any other springs is called its pralrih\ or source. 
Thus Hcmochandra says, Prakrit has its origin in Sunskrit; that 
which is derived, or comes from the latter, is oolled The 

expressions Sanskrit and Prakrit ore opposed to each otlicr in another 
sense, when the former word denotes men of cnltiratcd minds, and tho 
latter those w ho are uncultivated- The term Prakrit is therefore sl y> 
applied to vulgar and provinctul forma of speech. 

‘^Thc grammarians concur in comidcring Mahiimh^rl as in the 
strioteet senoe of the word Prakrit, the principal fonn or type of 
Prakrit. Tho Sburasenl and the IfagcdhT approach moat nearly t» 
the MnhtirashtrT, and both derive their appellations from the names 
of provinces- By these tbreo provincial desiparioiu, ITahitroshtrT, 
Stiurnscnl, and ^sgiidhT, the Indian grammarians appear to havo 

“* SiEutJS Bnquiia in BtbluUbooa Iniiicii, N&, S3, pp. l"3t, l?3- {See also Lassen, 

loiitiL Liagodc Procr., pp. 3d, 34.) 

IleinDClialldnt, TllL 1, IsUMiO, p. ^ ■ quoted abort, P- 44, 
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understood the local rarietica of language employed in those tirw 
Aoveml provincoSj aa weE nj the dramatic dmlects aovcrctlj mj coEcd. 
Vararachi ctpecifies only one infetior dkleet, the PuiSothT, and undof- 
stands by it tho form of speech employed by the lowest eksBcs of men. 
This ii to be distinguislied from the speoch of Kiuchos (goblins), 
whichj when introdueed on tho stage, flw said to use a gibbenah 
totally nngratumatical. Tho word is to bo nndCTstood as flgunitiTely 
used to denote tbo contempt in which the lowest wero heltL 

Hwnochandra mentioni a Tflticty of this diolect, the UhOlika-poiAichl, 
which denotes a form of speech lower than evoa tho former. In fsot 
two varietiefl of Pniaficbl appear to bo distinguished by tho gmmma'^ 
rians,** both of them spoken by barbarous Uibea, ef which the one 
seems to belong to northern, tho other to sotithera, India. Rima 
TarkaTflgisa also niontiom two wrta of Pdiacbl, signifying by thbi 
name a rude mixtute of language drawn from different idioms, 

■^The term U applied by the grammarians to those dialects 

which arc the furtbcit removed f>otn tho pure Sanskrit original, and 
have undorgouc the graateat corruption. Hemacbandra tpcciaca two 
kinds, of which one has moat affinity with the principal Prakrit, and 
the other with tho Shurascul, The older writers assign this dialect 
to the people who dweD on the ahora* of the western ocean, espcckUy 
the Abhlraa. Iltims TarkovagTsa, departing from the view of tho 
earlier writchs, ascribw the T&fietics of the local and prorincinl dialects 
to the fffaiAranit, as their sonree. The sumo author seems slw (when 
he uses (ill, 1) the words na^mkrmttdt, ^‘according to the manner of 
thoK who speak like or BerponUs, etc.'*), to assign a mylho- 

logicid nome to tho provincial dialects in the some way as the older 
writers tidk of certain barbarous tribes us PiiUchas. This designation 
appeal^ to have proceeded from tho writera on rhetoric, who assign 
fcn.knt to the god,: Pretrit h th™ left for mm; while tl,.« whom 
the B ehnrn, toiuaJer to be uerccly dererving ,f tfc, ^ 

Ch,0d Je,. Abhlrw, ««1 .eoh Ute. ere oelj-fit ^ elfer the .Meeh ef 

goblins, or serpents. 


I be Protnt d.dcota ewplojed in (ho dr™„ ore rightly ..„rted 
by tlm gM«mnino,re to 1 b of Sanebrit origin; for both tie grommorital 
fo,io, ,.ud the wotdo, witb rety few aoeptiono, u wril e. tbo entire 
» a« tlic psusge quoted ia p, ^a. 
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fltractuTic of the Pmkrita, ond the cbaractor of tbcir fyutax, am 
derived from the Sanskrit "Wlienj however, iJic more recent gT&m^ 
nLBriana fti»ert tbo some of the Cannrciw nad other South-Indian 
dinlcota^ thcj ore in oiror, os, olthongh thcso longnagcB contein Fordq 
formed from Snnekrit ocoocdlng to oeftoin roles, their pmnnnaticol 
fomio B4id priimuj words cannot by any posaibility Imre been drawn 
from that sanroe,’^ 

I will hereafter ^ow (when 1 come to refer more iwtienlarly 
to tho South^Indhui langnagos) that the Indian gnmmiariajm of tbo 
south claim for tho Ttlugu, ond no doubt for tho Tamul, Oimiiresoj 
and Molajolim, alao^ an origin fiuite uidependent of tho SaaskriL* 

8kt. y .—Tfte Bmf ih ItflatiiiTU io SanilTit and 

The above tubular comparison of tbo Prakrit ^ith the modern ver- 
nacuJars^ will have abnudantlj «bowa, Umt tho latter urtj derived from 
tho former, or from Ki^me kindred sonreesy and that both arc derived 
in great part from tho Sanskrit, at wme period of its history, the ono 
mcdiatelj, the ethor more immediately. Although;, however, it bo 
MUfficiontly elcar, botli frona tho authority of tho native grammariunj 
and by a comparison of the Sanakrit and the Frabrita, that the latter 
are deriTcd. from tho former, yet tho later Prak|itB do not represent 
the derivative form of spetoh which stands noartsat to tho Sanskrit j 
and wo are in a poaltioa to point out a dialect which upprouches yet 
more closely to the latter than the Prekfite do, I mean the Pali, or 
sacred language of tho Buddhists; n language which is oxUnet in 
Indio, bnt in which numerous canonical books of tho Bauddha rclJgioa, 
still extant in and Ceylon, are written." 

Though, however, this longtiago has had tho singular fate of having 
now dlBappeored from ita native soil, to become a sacred language in 
foreign countries, it is yet nothing more ihan onn of tho ancient 

** £« pr, CildwclTi Cainp^ Granitnarof ibo Draridian lungnMgei, pp. 30, 3l j tb* 
Introdtuiltcin to CSiapbeU's Tetngu Druaauir, flnd laiiL, 31ivlrfla, I6H», pp. it. IT.; lad 
ibo Note, in tip Eomo vork, by Mr, J^ii, to Str. CatApbeir* latrodiicttoa, pp. ll-2i. 

" If any SrukouuucAl rciukr ibooM think of ■tudjiog tbfiW pflg«, I bupe that 
the coDoexiem of the Pali litiigusgB with the Boddhiit leUgloa will not deprini it 
of kit iotenest ia hu ey«, iniicb loai iaduee liim^ with tbo aathor of the NyAja mEli 
riotm, 1. 3, Ay k» ifgird it, though of pare Samkrit migttul, u poUnted, like cow'i 
nilk in a Ao^i Btin MM-dfiitu by ihe aoholy 

oiatoct of thc«e Lcnda, 
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vcniacQlar dialects of Northern Indift. Mi^dhl is the ippollation 
which the Duddhista of CctIod ihEinselvcs givo to it. It is, indet}4, 
true, iis we ore informed by ilr. Tumour, that the -‘Budilhisia ai^ 
impressfti with the eonvictioa that their Mertd ond claseicol kuguBge, 
the Miigjulhi or Pflli, is of greater antiquity than the Sniiskrit; and 
tJmt It hod attoined also a higher etate of tiflnoiacnt than ita rirol 
tongue had acquired. In eupport of this beHef they adduce varioui 
aigumenta, which in their jurlgmont on; quite eanelufiive. They 
observe that ihc very word *Puli ^ original, k-xt, Mgularity; 

and there is scarcely a Bnddhist Pali scholar in Ceylon who, in the 
discussion af this quosKoii, wiU not quote, with an air of tKumph 
their favourite verse, Miigadhi nara ^QyddiUppika \ 

hrahmuai ih^auutalapH ^hupi hhUan, * There is a loa- 

guago which is tbo mot (of all kneuages)- mon and Brahmans at the 


commonoement of the crrootieu, who hod never before heart! or nltoroii 
a human tcceat, and even tho mipreme Buddhos spoke it; it is 
MugruJhi.'" This verse" is o quoUtion from KachehAyanoh Gram¬ 
mar, the oldest refcmyl to in fie rail literature of Ceybn. Tho 
onpcvul IS not esLoct in this island.ITr* Tumour, however is 
melnicd to entertain an opinion advem to the tkima of the 
Buddhists on this particular point [the priority of PiUi to Sanstritl 
Tfm general results of the rc^urehe* hitherto made bv^ EurepeJ’ 
both historical and philosopycal, unquestieuahly converge,'^ ho Uiin^ 

« MahiirtiiBfl, Introduction, p. irii; b« alaa p. xiriu Mr Chilrfi*™ i * 
“rigiaol boguoga b which ^ 

hrahi™ ore, he thialu. the inhobitMti of iht, apper Rnhiui weridt.^ i ^ 
by th* BiiildhLrto of the mperiority itio to S(,nftkrit n»r ,ih^ 
froTn the foUowiag puiage of the wmnicntvT aa the ^ 

dMCTthing the pciull of the compoiitiOfl of liacfachflTaDa*! -JOf miditlif, 

oT«ttomiiig ihs canfodon «tid bearrcctneii Tf fjv^doihj, njco, 

S^-krit ead other dinlocU. of ™ioas 

9t gramaier prrspeaedrd Ij the TnlhVta (MbTl tn the rule 

Bqddho/-_Mihiw«n«. latrod., pp. 4riL ' ^ ftf 

Tke grantiijr u no* in ,i j ^ j 

libod b, Ur D Alwi. and Dr. Kehm ai/ ^ ^ 

flT«7 aatira «loUr, .ad mutt h.re h«n »ia ^ 
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“to pTOTt tiio greater antiquity of tlmi Sanakrit. Eren m this iatflnd,^^ 
he proceeds^ "all works on nstrunouyi medicine^ and (such ns they nw) 
on abemiatry and mathemadoa, ue excLnsTely written in 
while the works on Buddliiisai} the Iiiaioiiits Eubiscqncnt to the advent 
of Ootozno BaddhOf and certain philologicaL works alone, are composed 
In the Fftli laagiiage^’ (BDdiswtmso, Introd. pp. nii, 3xiii). There 
is no questioa that Mr. Tumour is right, aud that the priests of 
Ceylon, who nre no philologists, are wrong* The Ball heoii as distinct 
traces of deriTatlon from Sanokrit, in an early stage of its development, 
Bs any of the olhcr northern dialects. Before, however, mlducing the 
proofs of tills, 1 mnst give some aceoant of the manner in which the 
Puli was introduced into Ceylon. 

Tljo eppearanco of Buddha as a religieua reformer in ITorthem 
Hindustan seems to have taken ploco in the earlier port of the Kith 
Century before Christ. Ho is aaid to have entered on his tnission in 
the year 5fl8, mid to have died in 543 sx. {Tumour, lutrod, to 
Mahuw,, p* In etrong contrast to the Budiminns, he and his 

foliowora strove to diiiseminute their new doetrincs in a popnlnr shape 
among oil classes of society; and for this puiposo employed, whore 
necessary, the current vemacnlar dialecta of their nge and country, 
though, at tha eamo time, they may have used both Sanskrit and 
Magadhl in the compo«tiDn of their sacred works [Lassen, Ind. AlL ii. 
43!i, f.; H47, f ^ Eurnouf, Lotus do la Bonne Loi, p* 862).^^ Three 
Buddhist synods were held at diflerent periods within 300 years after 

Tbs fiToimds for pTefenriag die CiagaleK dslc of Buddhn'i dnth, 543 w 
544 Id thni of Ibc .Vortbsm BwJifhiia, m it't forib by Lus(!ii, lad. AIL, 
voL il., pp. bl-ei. Se« eipKiiUljr pp. 50, 6L The hutorical of the Buddbkt 
irccordi is, sceciidiiig to Mr. Tuimotir ^Ibtrtid.T p. udii), uvured m the fgllowiiig 
WSJ “ Th« ftjifB ia which wc now lire is the Buddliiitp^o of Uotaino [the intcrfjd 
betwcvii the matLiroitation of obd Buddbu sod the epoch wbea hii rcUpoii becamet 
extioet]. nil rtlipon wu detciacd to radoiv 5,000 jews; d( which 2,390 buM 
now patoed swuj {a.d, jsgjj hii deaibn jiad 2,620 «c yet to toBe. . . . Bj 
this fortonatc Ordon, ■. limiiwtion hu been pracribed to the mptiflcatiOQ ib whicb 
tbr Buddblsticel creed tuu intolrod sU the bUloiicfll data contained io ilx liiEiatim 
MUrior te the adveai of Gotanuu . . . TLo tnptificaliQa ef the Bnddbiiitcal dais 
cessed s century at Icmt prior to ii.c. 60S, when Ptiiw® BuJdhntibo attained Boddlio- 
bood, ia the cbametiu- of Gotaiao Bnddbo.*' 

Brtifiiy hts eipreaaed s dldtrcnt ophuon on one poiaL He «r» [rndien, p. 1 D4j, 
tbc Bndilhut books of Nepal ooupoeed m Saiatiit ire, “M we eball bcicxflcr ibow 
to bo probable, merely troMktions Arotn Ihe Biuliiuiit Huccii, wbLcb wen: ori^nallj 
oompGsed in PsIL*^ 



THE BUDDHIST STWODS; DIFFUSION OF BUDDHISSI. 

Budilbii^a deaths for the coUectioii and, urangement of the sacred mortis 
wbit;ih eipounded the doetriDoa find discipline of bia ndi^on ; for the 
correction of errors and abiucs; imd for the pnrpow of propagoting 
tho new fnlth in foreign oonntiii’a. The refeUtieDs of hnddim ans 
stated by his fullowers "to biave been onJIy pronoonecd in Ftilip end 
oroJly perpetuated for upwards of four oentuncS} tiH tho close of tho 
Bnddblstical oge of inspiration,*^ They consist of tho Pitiiknttaya 
pn Sanskrit Pl^oJuxtraya], or the tbroo pitakoap which now form Iho 
BudJhiatityil Scriptures, diridod into the Vinayn, Abhidboriixa, and 
Sutro pitakiis. A schism haTing (uieon after itnddha's de-atli, the first 
BnddMat council was hold in 543, when tho authenticity of tlib Pali 
coUoction was establiahed, and oonunontoiics upon it, colled A^hokO' 
tlia, wore promulgated. At the second ccmnctl, in 443 s.c., the autho¬ 
rity of the Pitnknttnjra was again rindicuted, and iho Atthokatha 
dollTored on that oocoaion oomplotod ihc history of Buddhbm for tho 
Luten nl Bubeequont to the prerious cnitncil. In the year 309 n.c., the 
third council wol hold in the reign of King A^ko, who was a xotdoua 
pramotor of Buddhism [Teuhout, p. xKiJc]* Various missions were 
oonsotiuently undertaken.’™ ItahendraL, the son of King AJoko, was 
sont on a misfiion to Ceylon, for the conToiaiou of that island. 

The following account of hia ptoooedingi is giren by tho native 
aulhoriticB, os abstracted hy Profosaor JAssen (Ind. Alt. li. pp. S47- 
253);—Mahendra arrived in Ceylon id the year 24 S was hospita¬ 
bly Tveoirtd by ihe king of tho bland, aud begun by his preaching to 
convert ihe inhabltnaijs to tho roligioii of Buddha, Tho king himself 
embraced tho new doctriao* Eelka of Buddha were transported to 
tho island from Xarthem India, and tho Bodhi trw, uader which 
Buddha had nttained tho most perfect knaw’Iodge, was tmasplantcd 
thither from Bthar, and, according to tho belief of the Buddhists, con¬ 
tinues to fiouriah to the present time. Many miracle® attended these 
trunsoctitios. The convcrdotis to Baddhism continued; and many male 
and fo^e devotees wora ctUKOcrated to the Buddhist priesthood, 
Baddhism, thus introduced, has over ainco rEnoained tho creed of 
Ceylon; and that island, tho head-qqetrtera of Southern Buddhism, and 
the aeed plot from which it was propogaM into Burmah and other 
parts of Transgongetic India, is regnrded in those countries as s holy 
S« Liwo, loA Alt, ii, pp. 7ff, S8, sag, a, jiad 314-240. 
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Und. In Cc 3 rloa there cxiila, aa hu beta nlrqady mendoned, an ei- 
tend^c Buildhiiiic litoratore, which fill* np im importiuit blank in that 
of the firahmanAt This iit 4 >ratujre iip m hw been Btatcd, in PalL At 
first, howeTtr, tho principai sacred recond-a of the baddhutii are said to 
have been handed down by oral tradicioiL, Mr+ Turnoni (pr itxlx) 
gives the following otatcmiPiit on this subject from the ttotive antho- 
ritiea: The PiUhattnyn, together with the Atthakatho, completed to 
thfl era of the third Council, were omlly promulgated in Ceylon by 
Hahendrat tho iStakattaya in Pali, and tbo Atfhakntha in CingsIcWj 
with a furt h e r Attbahatha of bU own. These worka it ia said, 
propounded orally by his inspired diaciplM and anoceasora tiU the cloBe 
of the priod of inipiration^ which occurred in Ceylon between 104 
and 76 a.c. They were then committed to writing, tho text (Filoka- 
ttaya) in Puli ^in which it had before been handed down craUy)^ ond 
Ita commentancB in Cingalese, Thia event is thus celebrated in tho 
Kahawonso, chap 33, p, 207. Ptlt^ka-Ua^a-itdlijM rAt* (fffAo- 
katham thA fast | mukhA-^pafhnta iliMUim pui&f bhiMhil wakfimait \ 
AdnijA difvclna HAHaMath tsd^ AAttiAft | cAira/fAi/aWAds* 

iAammasm podhatfsu Umpa^ttA \ ♦' Tbo wise Bhikkhua of earlier 

times had bonded do^'n orally heth tho text (Pali) of the three pitakas, 
and their auhakathu. Bat ut that period, porteiving the injury which 
would otherwi&Q bo suatamed by the people, the Bhilikhus aBwiabled 
flTid caused them tn bo written down in books for tho more laating 
aubility of the fiuth," About 500 yeara later^ in tho period between 
410 and 432 Buddhaghoso transferred the Cingalese Althakothn 
into Pali, os related in tho 37tb Chapter of die Mahuwnnso. These 
Pali versions of tho Buddbist scriptures and their commentaries are 
those now extant in Cavlon, and they are identically tho samo with 
tho Siamese and Burmese vorrions. 

Such are tbo Bmldhist traditions rogardmg the oral traUEinisoinn of 
their sacred books, vi*., the soripturcs thenwolvcs in P^ and the 
conimcntiirieiv etc., in Cingalese, and their subsequent consignmeiit to 
writin g . It is to be remarked, however, that so much nf thia narrative 
as records the oral tnmsmi&aion of those works, is distinctly rejected by 
Mr. Turnour, who says, p. IvLi., although there con be no doubt ns 
to the belief entertained by Buddhisla horef tliat these scripturoi were 
perpetuated orally for 453 years before they were reduced to writiiig. 
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bciag fouiii3cd on saporattUoiu impoitarD, originating parbap* in the 
priesthocHl denying to all but their own order occcaa to tbtir acripturea, 
yet there u no mnsonablo ground for questioning the nuthoritj of the 
hifltory thus obtained of the otigin, rocognitiioi^ and rpTisions of theso 
Pali Bcripturcs.'’ 

Regarding the bitroduction of Pali into Ceylon, dMeront views have 
been taken, In his Institutiones Lingus Praeritidai,*^ Professor 
Laseen remarks as follows (pp, 60, &l ):— 

It is clear liuit tho Pali if tho soared, language of the Southern 
Bnddhifts, i'.^* of those who departing, for the most part, from the 
shores of Kalinga, towards the south, carried with them, flr«t of all, 
the doctrines of Buddhism into Ceylon, and eventually pxopagntod them 
them in India beyond tho Qacgus.’* 

And agmn:— 


" While the Pali is oonneetod with the emigration of Buddhism to 
the south, it was itself, without doubt, produced in India. It is by 
no means clear whether tho Buddhists, when they travcUod southwards, 
mode use of the Pali languago from tho first or not* but indeed, as 
tho commencement of tho cmigratioji to Ceylon con scarcely bo placed 
earlier than from 628-^48 before Christ, the application of tho Pali 
dialect as a vchido for communicating the Buddhist doctrines can 
hanlly have taken place earlier than that period How much more 
recent it may he, I leayc ta ihoso wlm may he endeavouring to trace 
the history of this sect to discover.^' 


In his later work, however, the Indian Antiquities” (toI. ii., 
pp. 468^490), Lassen propoaca tlic following theory on tho subject) 
which I tmoflnte, with slight ahridgements 

^‘Thc Pali language is called by the Buddhists of Coylon ^lagadhl, 
and it ought consequently to have had its birthplace in Magodhu! 
This, however, cannot have been the cose, os, like tho mojoiity of the 
aialMte. it ao« not P 0 «CM tie pecuUoritia of tie SKgodll 
The BuJJhiet. an. elj» irrocg when tie, declanj the Peii tq be the 
root of tho Se^lrit, eod e»ert that Ifatjaj-aaa Ketorod it to iu 
ons^Bd pcrf^tion by periii^ng it from oil iotenniitor* of Saiukrit 
the promeud dieloou, IVo ehoU lhe„fe„ 
birttploce of Id. el«»hero tloB ip 

■only oosmue it to have bees Blue a vemaeular dialcet. oe it i, other- 
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wiBe impcwtiblo to purccivo why it ehoulid bavo been elected as the 
lo&i^uagu of the eacred writinga* Th&re ia, kaidcs, nothing in Lta 
character which is opposed ti> the supposition that Lt was onco a apokcD 
tongue* If Mfo compare it with the language of the WeBtem Lnsenp^ 
tions, wq find Ihatif generally speuking^ they stand both equally re¬ 
moved from the Sonaltrit j for if the one presents some forms which 
are QUer^ the other again has other forma which are more ancitmt.'” 
The western inacriptiona hnvei in addition to other difibietices, ohw 
the peculiar phonetic mle of ohauging IfH into jJfd (e.g* datayilrd 
[Sanskrit into doMytyiS), whieh is nnknown to the Fell, 

OB well an to Ulu dramatic ditJecte. Those discreponeiiis render it 
itnpossitdc to identify the Pali with the language of the western 
inscriptioiiB. It Is besidofl to ho ebserredr that Buddhism had not its 
principal sent on the western eomt, where the dialect in question waa 
vemaculnr,^' 

Thus, aocordmg to Lassen^ the Pali is neither identifiable with tho 
Migadhlj the language of Eastern Hinduotan, nor with the dialects 
of liVt'Stem Indio, us iniule known by the western inKriptions. 

** In tho abaeuw of any other drcumstancc to indicate the biTtbpkee 
of the Pali (Professor Lassen proceeds), I propose the following con¬ 
jecture on the subject. I asaumo that Katyayana selected the speech 
of the country in which be was engaged in propagating Buddhism, »*». 
of Kalwa^ Of the Prakrits employed in the dramast the SaurasenT is 
the one most frequently employed, and is the Taricty used in the 
prose passages* Vararuehi derives it immediately from tho Simsknt:, 
and from it the other dramatic dialects. He must therefore hare oou- 
sidered it as Uie oldest, though he (as well as hU aueoemrs), regnrds 
the dialect nailed MabiiHkihtti as the principal. These two dialects 
stand iho nearest to the Foil, though It is docidedly older than they 
are* 1 conJectTiro, therefore, that wo may regard it os the oldsat form 

■Di Thm the langTugo of tbs ifiscripLloai prcBereoi Uio t bcfarG I Hod if A, u in otti. 
In !uul in lufAtfjra ; Uul (he r in Kn-td, irhErc the Full tioi itA, fiA, iad Vf. 

The iuciipCioai, toOi prwTW Ihc Soiuknt dfthirc, far wllicih llnf groitiv^ ii oskI b 
Pfili, though lbs gnuqmuriuu rocogniir tho taiitcnco of tbs diuire. In Pili tbc 
ahlMiiro in u well u aoM, uid tha locadTe m (w wdJ tu hiAi', on found, 
tboEigfa they sre nreli uflod id tomposltioa. In the EnscripUMU, on tho othrr hand, 
the loeatiTB bflS tha fonn mAi; while tbo abUtlTS of woidi in tt it a, bo iLnL the 
pmntin initial dodiiiatioD of tliM cOM luii DOt jot bcoa truiuTirmd to the nauiu 
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which has been preaervi^ of Ihe venmfiakr limguage of Wostern India 
between the Jumna river and tho Vindli)-a nmgo, a tract wyeli b- 
clmka Molwiu Tho Sburascal would conacqucntly present a later 
form of this lansrungo. From Ujjaynni n knowIetlgG of KatToyana^s 
work waa prahoMy difiuwd over the Dekbau; and ibo Cmgnlc* 
dmv«l ihcir acquaintonco with the dialect of which it treated from 
the country of the ^Jamihis, U. the Tnmilkns, or the Cholas. In that 
country, Dlpankora, sumtLmed Bnddhapriya, eomposed hLa new or* 
rtmgement of that work, the ohkat Pali gramicar now extant,As 
^e canonical writings iu Ceylon wera not tranabted into this sacred 
dialect till tho beginning of tlio fifth centmy tho knowJedsfi '>f 

ft appears to have been only vory slowly diffused towards Urn Muth. 

ho grammar just referred to appears to be more ancient than that 
transbtion, A moro accurate conclusion ragnrdbg this portion of the 
history of the laugnages of Indb witt perhaps result from a complete 
mveshgation of the writings of the Southtin Buddhists.^' 

These remarks of Laoacn afford, perhaps, scaitnly sufficient gronuda for 
denying tlmt Uw PdXi wus introduced into Cry Ion from Magadha. The 
wliich are enumomtod by Taramehi os the ebaraetiristics 
of the Mogadhi, as it existed b hk <by, sneh as the substitution of 
a or *1, and f, y for J, for hh, / for r, aro, oftar nil, of no greot 
consequence, and would perhapo I* regarded by learned persons, even 

KwhchiWstirtminar'^ ittt, 

hinnf befio ciMnpMed in tlm D&triiuLwIule D.nJ,||.iicn *1, 

Jif. Tumour i r4!Tii«i, I Inmdsls u roaiov* -n.. l 7 ^ 

^0 s™ ii r»!lylng ^nint like a rtnudspl to Temtepaqjni Auiqda, 

WB til* iDpcnnU tdem of t«o mligioiB ho™ 1.^“^ i>^lniU, end 

the ndlgiot of Buddha, fte w« ftfdevo 

and composed thLi perfect Rapasi^hi." “PprlhltiQo of lluddlupiyo, 

This itMwiimit of Ltoen diaames with rt* 
an aitire authoiltT (qociod above, n JiT^ ,1 hy Mr, Tomoor, 

d...hrai6,,■u.i’C w w 

tor I& 37 , pp, iea, (T, oaual ^^{ ihe Ajutic 0(ictrtj ot Braga] 
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La Magodha itself, rather aa nilguT provincinHanis, thaji caaontial 
chanxcU'-ristics of their luDguage^ If so, such voiictios would naturally 
be discarded by educated men acquainted with Sanskrit^ when, they 
cim )0 to form for themsdres a literary language. 

The early Buddhut teachera appear to haro been in the habit af 
trarelling orer the whole of the central parts of JfoTthern Indio^ and 
mUKt hare been Bcqnamtcd with the langunges of its different prt>- 
vinces. "Whenj thereforoj, they set thrauclrea to compose works which 
were intended for circulntion in all theso different regions, they would 
naturally adopt the most eoirect and approved forms of speech which 
were eiuTciit anywhere witMn those limits. The cose U quite different 
in regard to the dramatic compositions of India, which would preserve 
the most salient points of every provineinl patois, aa works of this 
class dcrivo a considerable port of their attrACtion D^ni depicting, or 
even exaggerating local pccnlionties. 

I find it also difficult to concur in l^aaeD^'s opinion as to the period 
at which the Pali, or MigadhT, was introduced into Ceylon. Mahcndra 
and his followers, who were no donht niimeron*, must ncc«9$(inly haro 
carried with them tho langnog^ their native ooimtiy j and not only 
so, but they may have been tho bearers of niunciotis works written in 
thut language. For it is not eaay to receive literally the occonnt givom 
by the Ceylcmese writers (which, as we liavo seen, p. ol, Mr. Tumenr 
also rejects,) of the time at vrhieh their religious works were first 
committed to writing, or to suppose that tho foreign propugatoifs of 
Buddhism, who would at first bo ignorant of Cingalese, aliould, at the 
period of their arriTol, have hod no records in their own langnogo of 
the new religion which they wens iutToducing, or that these records 
■hould not have been isfely handed down to their successors. 

M, Kug^na Bumouf, in the eourso of a comparison which he is 
instituting between a paragraph extracted from a Fall work, one 
of the books of the BuddhUt canon, tho Dighn ITikuya, and a parallel 
passage from a Nepalese Sanskrit work, tnakEs tho following obBem- 
tion on tho laugnage lu which the former is compoaed, from which 
it wm be observed, thot ho does not controvert the denvation of the 
Pali language from the dialect of Ifogadha;— 

“ It is quite po*eible that these two versions may have been nearly 
oontemporaneous in Xudio, asd have been current there from the 
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earliest period of Buddhism, before the events occurred which trans¬ 
ported them to Ceylon. The Pali version would be popular among 
the inferior castes and the bulk of the people of Msgadha and Oude, 
whUo the SoMkrit version was used by tho Brahmans. StUl, wo 
should not be justified in supposing that we possessed in tho Pali’text 
tho authentic version of this passage in iU true Msgadhl form, since 
a comparison of tho Indian inscriptions of Aioka, and of tho PaU of 
Ceylon, reveals to us certain differences between tho forms of these 
two dialects. Still, while we allow for tho degree of artificial regu- 
lanty which tho cultivation of the Pali in Ceylon may have introduced 
wo muri hold that the PaU version of this passage approaches ver; 

to the form which it must have had in MagadhI.”—<Zo/ia tU 
la Bonne Lot. App., p. 862.) 

Profe«o» W,bor (in the ceune of . detailed noti« of the Utn, do 
hi ^nne I«i. in hii Inducho Stodicn, in., 176, If.) ronmrke oe followe 
on lh» p««ge:_-.Th« l«t enplenetien [ihet the PJi w» d.bo„ted 
in &ylon] dee. not .ppe« to me Mtiefeetory. becuta . l.„gna*o 
by . few perwn. .long with them into . foreign eountry 
ordi^ly retain, ita imeient ehwMter nnclunged. It i> further Terr 
q^uertoneblo whether tho cultiration of tho PJi commenced in 

iw .K f*«nr of the «.pp«iUon 

tlut Ae ^mmor of tho lengnego wu fixed in the country which 

™ It. home.- Weber proc«d. to oh^rro, that thol.g.l.,e 
di ion umbe. tho origin of their gnunmer to Indin; ud think. 
It may ho doubtful whether PUi we, ured m .11 i. Ceylon bef^ 
the .m^ there of Buddh.ghom in 420 i.u. For thouih . tiun^ 
toon of the Sutm. U mid to h.yo Wn nude into the Cie^ 

^ dl dong), yet it u miprobehle, he eonceiree, that, if it h.^ 
been earnestly studied before Buddhaahosa. th^ t W had 
work eall.^ A„h.k.th. would bay. 

rato, he think, tho urriral of thi. teacher oDocar. In k 

impulm to the rtudy of Pili, a. i. .,te.tadTrb *?”" ‘ 

Mihaymm in that hmguage. fifty u J IttT“'7 ““ 

that Weber maintain, the emential iLtity of Mi .r’ 

duJeet of Magadha, i« tho .ixth century^ c 7h 

archaic character of the language of Z pm* more 

Kuago 01 the PoU books, tho Atthakatha 
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and THpitakft, as compared with the lutii^aag^ of .the Indian iiiMcip- 
tiona of A^ohOj. by mppwiag that {whilB tlift papular dialect bud 
undergone great altcrationi in Lhe 300 years which intcirened between 
Buddha^ death and tho date of the icscriptions) the followers of 
Buddha may have made it u rule to retaiUn as far as pc^ble^ the 
ilidlect in which Buddha himself spohe, oa the laugungc of nil the 
diBcoureea which actually ooxanatod from him, or were ascribed to 
him, nut well oh of all tho rorratiros of which ho formed the stihjech 

I qtioto two other authorities on the subject of tho early introduce 
tion of Toli into Ceylon, The drat is ProfcHaor Spiegoh who ramarta 
aa follows, in the Protoco to tho KammaTAkyn (a short Buddhist work 
edited by him, and tnmslated tuto Latin) It appears reasonable to 
believe that tho Pali was introdueed by the Buddhists into Cbylcn,. and 
carried thenoe inte Tmnsgaugotio India. Au extcusive latercourss 
existed between the continent of Inilia end Ceylon from tho earliest 
periodf nnd the mention of this island in tho Bamriyatin is weU known. 
Six fimhmanicnl kings are enumerated in tho Mnhavanaa, who, as 
they lived before the age of A^okOr mufit no douht have employed 
another language. That Ihia was the case is proved by the multitude 
of words which hnve been tnmsferrod from Sanskrit, not from Fali| into 
the Cingalese language^ and which appear to have been mtmdueed in 
eonsciiueoee of that proviona intereourso to which refetenco bas been 
made. Thus wc find in CingsleBe, Jhirao, not oar, rdiVo, not rsrtf, 

enmity, the use of the YiBaTgo, which has nearly disappeored from 
Pali, m WeU os the vowels ft, yl, /yiV fyl.” Spiegel proceeds:—■“ We 
hud from tho Cingalese books^ that tho Buddhists amved in Ceyloni 
bringing with them the FaU language, in the lime of BovinompiyatissB, 
the contemporary of A^ko, who reigned from ii6(>-219 h,c. It is 
probable that the Pali was called Miigodhl in consequence of the 
miosiou of Anoka's son Uahendru to introduco Buddhism into Ceylon. 
In fact, Q oompariaon of tho Pali with the langnsgo of the uiseriptions 
which have descended to our own time, leaves no doubt that tho two 
forms of speech ons most closely connected. Both ore but oompora- 
tively little removed from the Sanskrit, Einco in neither of them ia 
elision of letters practised, nor, with few exceptions, oro aspimtcd 
letters cenimuted into A, as in the Prakrit.” 

The other authority I nhnll quote la ProfeEsor Benfey, who thus 
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writes in his article on India (in Erach and Omber's Ociman Enej- 
cloptcdia, p. 194):— 

“ The place exterior to India, where fiaddhism became first estab¬ 
lished as a sUte religion (about 240 years before Christ) under the 
especial auspices of A4oka, Emperor of India, waa Ceylon. It is 
therefore to be assumed that at that period all which was of importance 
on the subject of Buddhism, was brought to Ceylon in the form in 
which it then existed. Besides, so close a connexion existed between 


Ceylon and the head-quarters of the Indian empire, tix., the regions 
lying on the Bay of Bengal (Bengal itself and the adjoining provinces), 
that the Ceylonese took at least a paasire share in the development of 
Buddhism. Hence their books appear to me to be authorities of the 
greatest consequence. It is further to be observed that these works 
are composed in Pali, which is the sacred language of the Buddhist in 
Ceylon, and in the countries converted to Buddhism by the Ceylonese, 
and which was the predominating popular dialect of central India.” 

I quote another passage, to a similar effect, from p. 250 of the some 


work ; and although there, at the close, the author speaks doubtfully 
of the derivation of Pali from the pro>-ince of Magadha, and of the 
introduction of Buddhism into Ceylon from the shores of the Bay of 
Bengal, he is not to be understood as throwing any uncertainty on the 
connexion of PAli or of Buddhism with Northern India in genend. 

He characterizes the Pali as «the sacred language of the Buddhirt 
writings found in Ceylon and Transgangetio India, . . . which 
is shown both by internal and external indications to have been the 
vernacular dialect of central India, and which waa diffused along with 
the Buddhist religion in the countries above namwl, where it soon 
acquired the same sacredness in the eyes of the Buddhists, which 
Sanskrit possessed, and still possesses, for the Brahmans. This 
language,” be continues, “(though distinct proof cannot yet be adduced 
of the assertion), is one of the very oldest of the Indian vcmaculaiw, 
and was already in popular use at the period of the rise of Buddhism. 
It was probably the dialect of a considerable, I mean the western, 
portion of Btmgol. It was from this point, from Bangn or Kalinga 
that, according to the Ceylonese account, Buddhism was introdu^ 

t. the fiK* that the hmguegc of Mogodho, which wm .poken onlj ! 
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little to the north of the Baj of Bengal, and which (aa AioWs in- 
Bcxiption in Cottack secnia to hare been composed in it) appeara also 
to hare extended towards the south, rarics essentially from the Pali 
in sercral particolars.'* Again, in p. 246, Bcniey speaks of **the 
Pali, as rarying in many particnlan from the language of Magadha, 
and approximating to the principal Prakrit or HaharaahtrT, dialect.” 

But it matters little in what particular prorinoe we snpposc the 
Pali to haro originated, whether in Hagadha, or in some country 
further to the westward : as the fact remains in any case indubitable 
that, perhaps with some modifications, it represents one of tho oldest 
Prftkfitic dialects of northern India. 

The Buddhist writers assert, aa we hare already seen, that the Pili 
is not derived from the Sanskrit; but that, on the contrary, it is the 
primitivo language fn>m which all others are descended. These 
Buddhist grammarians were no doubt led away by their prejndioe in 
favour of the dialect which they or their predecessors had adopted as 
the depositary of their sacred literature; and by a prqudice against 
the Sanskrit, which was venerated by their rivals, tho Br ahman s. 
Even Mr. Clough says (Pili Grammar, Advertiseinent, p. iiL), with¬ 
out determining the question, ‘‘it has long been a contested point 
whether the Pali or Sonakrit be the more ancient language of India;” 
and contents himielf with the remark that, it is certain that Pali 
was the popular dialect of the native country of Boddho, namely, 
Magadha, before the powerful sect, founded by him, was expelled 
from the continent of India, on event prior to the Christum era.’* 

The following is the oonclosion at which Mr. James D’Alwis arrives 
after a long investigation of tho subject in his introduction to Kn c h - 
chayana’s Grammar (pnblished at Colombo, in 1863), p. cxxxii:— 

“ When, therefore, we consider the high state of refinement to which 
the Pali had in very early tfinwa attained as a language,—its copions- 
ness, elegance and harmony, combined with its high antiquity, and ha 
comparative simplicity, both verbally and grammatically,—its relation¬ 
ship to the oldest language of the Brahmans, firom which their present 
dialect has been Saiubritiudf —its claims to be considered the Vyava- 
harika-v5k of the Brahmans to which the Rig Veda refers,—its con¬ 
currence with some of the Indo-European languages in some forms 
which differ iram tho Sanskrit, *— its identification with tho only 
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original Trutrita dialect, nrhich waa *miiiilar to the 
absenco of atij Btatcmcnt in old BnUimAa writera to the effect that tlmt 
Prfikrita dialect was a dmrative of tha Sanalmt,—^tho great improba¬ 
bility of a derivative being dooominated the [ftatriti] PrakritOj— 
tho palpable inaccanicj of the deftnition by which ia mnlem timea it 
ia caHod tho * derived, the vulgar, or tho ungmiimiatlcal/—the absence 

in it of tnnjjy * pocnliarily which dlatingimhce deriyatiTo tongues,_ 

and the probability that it had laroed &om tho miinn aneiont ecat 
{It&ctria or Punjab) trom whence the Sanakrit itself had. taken on 
easterly direction ,—I bclicTC it may bo conduded that the Pali and 
the Sonaknt ore, at leaat, two dialects of high antiquity, centempo- 
mneonaly deriviid from o boutoo of which few, if any, traces can be 
discovered nt the present day.” 

In a review of Mr, I)^\.lwia"s work in tho Journal of the derraon 
Oriental Society for ISSo, voL lix., pp, 638, ff., Pret Weber nctioea 
thus tho remarks of that writer:—> 


"Tho long investigation which the author then institutra (pp. 
Liiiii-ex3cxii) regarding the oniiqiiity of the Pm ami its relation 
to the Sanakrit conducts him rightly to tho concIusioiiL tliat both 
diflleots were ‘ contemporanwusly' evolved from one souim (via., 
the Vedie langtmgc). He here shows himself to be a warta, potriotio 
admirer of the Pili, but oUowa himself here ond there to be carried 
away by this feeling beyond the proper limits into a dopreciation of 
the Sanskrit, and specifically to assomptions respecting its purely 
arbitrary formation, which mast appear to the European reader highly 
peculiar," etc, "Nerertholefis, wo owe even to this part of his labour 
tho acknowledgment thot he has striven to tho best of his power to 
arrange and sketch the results and views both of native and European 
acholara, and that ho has in general succeeded well in doing so It 
can now in fact no longer be denied that it is butter to undenttood the 
name PnUtritn in tho sense of ‘natnrel/ ‘origirnd,’ 'normal/ 'common,' 
^gonere!/ and in tho Bignificotion perhaps seccndarily deduced there¬ 
from, of 'common,' Mow/ than in tho mjmc of <derived' {nfKalritajH 
pralriiir aosigued to the word by the gremmaiW>« And vet 
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the QEmmption that the imd §□ the Praliftt, a^o deriTod from tho 
i^aoskriti deaerrco the preferenee otcf the canverac view to which 
nWlwia appear? here and there to be not mdiapoaedT tIs.} that the Falij 
a« being the mi^kt oncieBt Prihrit whieh has been banded down to 
1111 , stands higher in point of originaUty and independence than the 
S(iiJi9knt. For it ie elear that the Sanskrit, both in its phonetic 
system and flexions, stands tnndi closer to the conanaon mother of it 
and tbo Pali than the latter docs,™ and boa conseqacntly a far superior 
right tboii it to bo regardod as ths representatire of ^lat parent bti^ 
guage, A perplexing cireumstanee' cotinoctcd with this queadoii,. and 
ODO which, leads to many sorts of mistakes, is that WO unfortn^ 
natcly no proper name for that stage of the lungnage which litia at 
the fonndstion of both the ‘sister dialects,' the P^i (and Prukfit) and 
the Sanskrit, i.s. for the Tedio vulgar speech j for the names 
and t^^Hrahan'ki are not sufficiently pregnant; and one is consequently 

thiag—that which ii pre-soiuient—thru wJiicti U the oatunil or quicsccst state of 
anything—*n(it imidr.’ iTcncr it u clear tb*i the correct ani prinuiTy *en» of the 
wditI JVwtriVff,—iivJeed that wlacta wis oriifiiuilty onflifocd to it.drspitc tbe sckoIM 
■i ctuniDDD ■oceptatioa,'—ikWa ' □rigiltiilt,'"' nMt,' OBtoml/ By the Prllirit Wo# tfcfTl!* 
foTO at flnt aveonL the udgmol ludion EaSgtagC, U dunDglluhed bom tbu apablunmaa, 
*tbc migTTunmatjeflhi' aod the &aiii:krit, ngfliCViaft [bom uai ‘ allagcthct', or 
^ together/ aoil ^ita ' dono' = * altogether/ or ^ cotapitciclT mOJk, ih>5E!r or fonurd 
that ^ which bu beea oampoHd or formed hj tut, adonii'd, i^mbcUubcd, pEirifitd, 
highly coltiratod or potiahud,' aad rcgnlady iafloetei] u a Inngiuige. '* in oppo^ 

cidon tuthiifiew of the wOsg of the wurd^rwJtpfff, Hcinliehaailra'a iqUirprctiitioa 
of it giren pborc io 44, hihI .LaHH'n'i ciplasadoT], qwoLi.'d iu p, 41, Is a rvriew of 
Prof, Wuhcr'i Iml xjlemtargcschichte, hi tbo Joamal of lliic Genasa Chieatal Society 
for IS43, p. 60S, Prof, Eolh thmi erpreuM himBcIf oa thii qucidoa, " FTvkrit 
(aecerdin^ to the dedTadoa which Beerni to mo the camvE: ODO) lignifies that which 
haM iU fotindjition in .another thing, ‘the deriredt' or the ‘to be iLerirctL^ The 
cxprc«ioa is one foriDed by gramnuiriaii*, and haa a {grtmaintical aFQ.*o, The 
graniBartiKW lay idinAird }nidi$^prikfHii: the Sonhita texb havtii fnr tljcir 
fowLdatiaa the words, that fonn of ^akhig and wridpg the toiita lb which 
the cod uiid begihsiog of tho wonb whleh foltaw one imathtT La a aeuiencs are 
hcooght into haitDoay with the gcacml phenctic Uwt of Sanskrit hu for its 
foDsdatipn the ringlo worda cancciircd ia their original fontu The ^anhitil text k 
tbu pfUkYitH in relAtlon to the wotd^it, the pn^^pSfha " it k a derived (ext made 
for t •cieadftc pnrpaM. 1 wonh) mule^rntand the word ^roitirifd in the wkdo usue, 
when it is applied to Lhn diilecta,'' In Ughllingk aad Rtjth''s Saaalarit Lcxik'OEi the 
feme customary,"^ “coumon/^ ii aidgncd to the word when gcncndly oacd, 

white of the dialcet M called it 11 aid i The ‘ commob * ipCCch u that spoken hy‘ 
the people, which tho giammoriatu dcrire litOIU SanslcriL*^ 

This, however, can a^ord Ofl Qb iCUtia to deny that the Piili has ictmilly pit^ 
lexTcd older fonm than iho StuukriL [Note (if iTof. TiVeberJ 
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at a low liQW' to do«igiiftte it. BenfeyV exceUeiit rtnmrlia at p. S45 
of lus article lodiec (which nnfoTtnuBtelj' haa not yet been ixsirKttea), 
zegnrtlmg the dying oat of tho Simakrit u a TCTtmcalar hmgaoge in 
the sixth centorj nx* labottf under thJa disadimiitiigi^, that thoj Apply 
the name Sanskrit for a penod for which it ia in no way applkahle.'^ 

The riewA of Bnmouf and Lassen on the tolntion of the Pali to 
Sanskrit ofo thus stated in theii- Eseoi lor le Pali^ pp. ff t 

f* The Pali is deriTed fit>m the Sanskrit^ according to ccrtniD mlcs^ 
for the most part cophonio, which do not allow the dcriTadTe language 
to admit certain sonnda and combisatioiu of comonants, common in 
the parent tongue. These modifications apply equally to the aub- 
stontire portions of the words and to their teixninatioini and indcc- 
tioni. It hence resalts that there ia no grammatical form to be: found 
in Pali of which the origin may not ho ducotered in Sanskrit; 
and that there is no occasion to c al l in the inducnco of any foreign 
idiom to explain the modifioatioua to which the Pali haa ffubjcctcd the 
Sanskrit. 

" When the Pali, os a deriTatire from Sanskrit, ie compared with 
other dioleeta having the same origin, it ia found to approach fiir more 
closely than ony of thoee others to that common soorce^ It itands, 
so to speaks on the first step of the ladder of departure from SwiHkrit, 
and b the first of the series of dialects which break np that rich and 
fertile longnago. But it appeoia that the Poll, which contained La 
iteclf the germs of alteration alreaily 'greatly developed, wos arrested 
in its progresa all at once* and fixed in the condition in which we now 
find it, t,#., in a state of alniDst immediate cotmexiaa with the lan¬ 
guage from which it proceeded. In fact the greater port of the 
words which form the basis of tbe ono, are found without medifioatieQ 
in the other; thosa which are modified can all be traced to their 
Sanskrit root; in thort, no word* of foreign origin are to bo found 
b Pali,'' 

Again:— 

■■ Wc rdidl not Enter bto nerr irtdU resarding Uie nuunier in whith 
the Pidi he. been derired teeo tbe Wfait The hw, which here 
piidEd the fonnetien of th.t iMguege «e the ™e which we ibd ,t 
work w ether idiom, in different ogea ud ceunWS.: three law. an 
general, beeeare they are neererery. whether we cea>i>tte the Ian- 
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gttftgea ar® feom Latm iritt the Latin itsdi; ot the 

later Teulanie dialects vith the onclent langwiBaj of the wme steck, 
cr the modem with tie andent Greek, or the numerous pjpnki 
didccts of India with the Sonakrit, wo ehaU «« same prmaplea 
deyeloped, Gic same Iowa applied. The organic inflecttoca nf tie 

parent bnpmgna are seen to exist in part, int m a state of endont 

alteretiem More commonly they will Iks found to have ^ppei^ed. 
and to have ieea replaced, the caoe^tenniaationa by pnrticlw, and tie 
tenses by ouiiliary verbs. The procenc* ^nry m different langooges, 
but the prinoiple is tie same; it is always analytic, whether tie 
TCoson of this be that n synthetic loEgucge happens aU ot once to 
become tie speech of barbariana who do not understand its structure, 
and therefore auppresa its inflections, and replace them by other signs; 
or whether it he that when abandoned to its natural eoniso, and as^a 
necessity of ite eidtSvatioo, it tends te deeompose and to subdivide the 
rnpresenlative signs of ideas and relations, juat as it unca^ely de¬ 
composes and subdivides the ideas and the relations themaclves. 

Pali appears to have underfiono this last «rt of slteiration; it u 
Sanskrit, not anoh as it would he spoken by a strtmge popt^tion, to 
whom it would bo new; but pure Sanskrit, becomong altered im 
modified in preportion as it bot»™ ppnlM. In tMi manner it sWl 
preserves its declension, instead of replacing it by particles, as the 
modem dialoote of India do. One form only, tie ablative in te might 
pass for tie commencement of tie maiytie dodemdon f but it is droody 
found in tie parent languose. A great number ef Pali for^ mi^t 
bo cited to preve that tie modifications, which it has made m the 
Sanskrit, ere of the samo kind bs those which the Italian, ^ong 
otbur tongues, hea made in the Intiu. Thus the asabiilalian of con- 
wnente, which in Italian makes ItiU frem Itctut, and for scrip- 

fusi is one of the principlss of Psli.^^ ^ ^ 

The PUi, in Uie pteciee form in which we fin^ it >“ 
booie, amid Bereely here b«n # Teroacular lansnage. it least, it 

eihibita a variety of refinemeats vrhiiili ***“ ™* 

ployed in oemmoa speeth; hot seoio liidy to hove been eonin^ to 
the lanpiege of composition, « mtndoced after the Poll had ceased to 
be the spoten tongue of the foUowm ef Boddha, eed bed beeeme 
- - to the*service rf religion end litenitiire ; just as the gtoa. 
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mar of thd Sanekirit itwlf bocama regulated by merci fixed and rigid 
rules, after it bad been removed from the deterionttiBg IdUuguccs of 
TcmucDlur use. Such a peculiarity is the use of interpolated, or tho 
retontiou of otberwiao diflused, ocnaonaiita to obviate the iubannoDioua 
aooada ^Moh would arise from the coliisiDiL of vowels. No less thoiL 
nine ktterH, y, t, ni, d, u, t, r, 1^, and g, opo employed for thiif purpoeCj, 
aa IS ahown in tho following examples, viz.; 


L 

2 . 

S, 

4 , 

0. 

rri 

s. 

.9. 


p — na 
If — ti 

M— laliii 
d — mta 
B — ito 
t — tasnil 


+ iuaiiiUk ItOfXJEQO 

■fj aag^kcun „ 

+ nwti H* 

+ altlum „ 

+ *t 

4 3 ib ft 


r — Mhbhi + En 
i — eba 4 abluBiM 

if — puths 4 CTB. 


Sa^TIDIBIUI. 

tiraiigikma. 

UbuMeHtiti, 

■ttaAtthun. 

itaB£p.tL 

btiatfidtu. 

iabbhiJt™, 

cbA^abbtf^iia. 


This peculiarity of ciUmtion to euphony is common to the Pali with 
tho Souskiit 'f and though the means they use am for the most port 

CtoQgll'J Fall GrammiLr, p, H. On this lubjEct I tFoniilfite the following ic- 
nuirkB madi^ by Dr, Eubn in a Ttntrv of tho fiioi oditiaii -of thU rolumc, in bu 
BdtrigcinrTErgychtBaca Eprracbfonchuaf nj.w. tdL iu. jx241, f,; ’'Aoitgnnh 
die iaci’rp4»IaUi3u of etipboiiic JetlfTB treated of ia p. I cannot entirely ignfo wiib 

the autllut when he daiUf Ihcin for the writteD, oJcmm' j thg grcatei' part of 

them abow that ihcv ibio by no tnemu what ire cbII^ mterpotalioni, bat Ibo old 
'■ ^.e. concluding caiuowwt] which the prewding wcinl* hnd in an mrlier 
of tho Iflngiwgt. I hjiTE hdcEy treated of thom in the But toIwuo of lhiBe 
BciuHge, p, 12fl, puid horn only repent (luit I nnw mgnrd coly the y ind tho v in 
JUl-jr-4iiLflflBn, aul ti^T.angiban] aa ccphonic interpolatioas j aad that I iewk Upon 
the kiter ai hadng proewded fcom j/* 1 lul^'otn u tran^tioa of the itmarki 
refontd to by the wrifor w hii^ beeo proTiamljr tnidc by biia in the Lit toL af the 
Bpitrage, p. 12&A compumaon with the Sanokrit ihows that only a few of thow^ 
aprarcntlj iatupabfod «msoiuiiit« araduB to an actual iatarpebtiaD, u tic other* 
are rematlla of no BorliBr conditwai cf tho laDgnage. ThE Pkli hu ilmoit cfltinJv 
rejocted the final matai, and the few cam in which meh ua found uo m ha nganded 
to exceptiotifc Whin for initaacc ifW eris Li fonnd iu ptaco of the onhamy r^m 
thii ij au Orchiiinn which Lo&snn rightly cspkuu by tha d«a Jnxtipocitkiii of the 
foUowing mi to tba pjeccduig lu the HunE way Wo ore to eipkin fAj 

frotii tho Baadcdl tmiSJ lAo^ aaiSUr ep# from ora, fottn 

which ac a technical deiignitJOti prewtifcd the aU Ibnn (in TttnitHir 
llahar^j p. 31, |, and cl«wW), pufA-j™ from ^ from/^a 

irmtoncot«/.«««, fiVaiyiiaa,, .ad 

to h« rogurded u cawi of oauMfiiintal iatopdatioa, whilat i:aW cuar,' and 
may wfll niMia dtmbifbh Clough further atotew in *,.14 that * u 

Iwth VDwela a^TSwHlLt.;' ^ 

cluittAum tSawhm rAaAaAar ««m1i fo* (A-JtiAii 

«rai^ for ova Biw; bat m the flrit H*, aa in that of f*Awm 
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difTcrtnt, yet in ndther (nm cijold the refioementa employed in writing 
have been prnatijcd in the kngaage of ordinary life. The Pali has 
other charaetoristica (borrowed from the Sanaknt) which could icaicely 
have been very common in the vernacular dislecta of Iforthetn India, 
atippoaed to have been oontemporaiy with itj anch aa the use of 
dcaderatire, and nominal Tcrhaj libs he wishes to eat j 

pabhftdyitii, ho reaemblei a moimtain; pvtiiifatt\ he t«ata like a 

FauahuU obserccs in hU mtiodnction to the Dhammapfldfl (p, rL) 
that the antiiiulty of that work is proved by iho character of its 
language, which oppioachcs closely to iho Sanebrit, oyen in oomo of 
its oldest forma, and differa widely from the dictioii of the pro« Satms, 


cxpWSon b wWLit in lb lecoiid caw, tiii uMauiptioii of an inlcrpc^Dji 

appenn wrong, as ttie final mnt* of Banikrii wia ptotablf 

N^Tcrthcleti, ClDQgVi tale appean to Iw cortoct, *iiu» at Icait ToroouF* teJit ibpi™ 
Mae Plhtr WJunplw of thb bnMpolntiom TlJlll in p. W, linn lit ™ 
ftanaai janapadam haiun^ ualew periups rr-w a hn* mutlUled {nritutH^ff} 

(ran the Baiukrit I* ; and in p. sa, Uao +, 

«tfi*ArAi nirVts uiMM, where, hDWtTer, ewtaiiily the mrtM dedaw jtadf 
not only ligainrt the int«IK^latiDa of «, Imi alw in fiitour of ilwi ^nn of ^ End 
o of perrfl/" It b lo be obhnfvcd that tliD Mnw mterpolaliai]i (u I mm light m ic 
coUineH) of imDip than piw Irtter (m b ptf^^a-s^ire for le to^ faaiid 

in the langeaeB of the Gathia in the Lalita Tutoni, which will bo tosetid of fuithec 
on, Thb (.howl that tin? pr««* did not begm in Ceylon- ^ 

The following aie insmnera wUected, fitiin tho Liilita Tutwe of the cnphomo 
{RKTtiini ofcOTMliinU batweCO Towels which mny bc wrapOfod with the »flea 01 a 
■ L_L_k-w, tn thp. OM DcetUtiEiff in PAIi, 


aJLFaaa^rcBs. 

Ldtita Tiftara, 42S. 


63, 


m. 

n 

164. 1 


220. 


215, 


356. 


233. 


370. 

t* 

SOS. 

n 

471. 


430. 

T* 

3, 


TflrflrApv ‘■jye 
ifdtAd tra 
fCdpd tAd 

aiwwiiMm, WjtAifEI^ 
m ufsa^ato^ 

/rwffu idam 
eiurj^ iVflA 
Sihu lAi 
Mmht i^nowi 
tain fljs 
tun 

pffuAfni MOM 
m iffAjiild_ 


parAfl+r-riM 
Imim (Ad 

■rdiPitfNii,4 r-^i 
rA«i rupa^atM 

r+antJAdru 

rdriw4n4a*^ 

ifritAffd4N4i»aMi 


1 “ yi ^fi oMiogranTg tcteh ana. nwyji* iaiu*hi —-^ , 

in thn Ptikpti: w we fimi in tho mjodeni Terfiftenlaf* Mraift wo(pd» *7^ 

flrijiin ia deBdctatiTei- Thea the HindT JAir**, hengw, mvA wme from *«*«**5 
a Prakrit corraption ef iirfAedtiAS. The Hindi pijf^ ibiiat, to^ le prohwly rir ^ 
from though it maj abo huTO hoea wnipoiindod of pl+ a daeire to - 
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TEDIC FORMS IN PALI. 


ind of tho commentary of Btiddhoghow^ Thna wo find in the 
DbammapiadjEi such forma oa these, rii., the nominatiTe cif tht proKUt 
porticipk m (hn, ae ^ondyerpi, redan (instead of $ 0 §ajfento, etc.)j the 
third persoa plural of the present middle in drs as tocAors, mpap^ar*: 
and tho dative form of the infinitive, os HalmtOt pahutaf*, which la 
usually found only in tho Vedasp etc. It is denr from this that the 
Puli appeera in VdiiouB phases of greater or less antiquity. 

Professor Anfirecht has favoured mo with the following notices of 
of Todic fomiB which occm' in Pali;—Besides the idfiuitivo in Mrc, 
used after Tcrbu, expressing wish or desiirc, Bi well oa favip. the Pali 
uses, in ogrcoiucnt with the Prakrit orwl Afahratta an imlocliuablo 
participle m friSaa, and contracted, t&tut. Se4(dnJt or yafAcAAd/t 

"iWfpu yacAcAAfffi. ["‘Having done he goes,”]Those forms agree 
with ancient forma which nre mentioned by Pu^ini as Veudio, niuncly 
pUv^nom=pHf$, ithftinam detSn=u\lcd devdtij FaQiui vii. I, 4S, 
Yuflha NiruktarL 7, osamnea that wis can stand for oil coses of rapem. 
The Pali dedinea arAA<r=dnns in all caKB, Nom. maAs, uea, amht or 
emAdJhun {^oisulAain}, instr, araAsAAi oramA^Ai, gen. dviAifl'am. 

PorthcT, the P^ has preserved the Instranumtal in sAAra, It myi 
buddhehhi cor bvddhehi = / AAi or Ai in dl decdoneiona; for the 

declension of yo, it has in the gen. pL paraA or ^uajtai^ or pondSk, the 
last form being the Taidic yoauA. I^outere Id Op ^ like phala, 
athiM (rHfAi), have cither the regular pint. nom. aoc. phaldnif 

atfhlnif madham or^Aaf{Ip affAt, sthufAfl, jnst os in the Yodas. 

"There is one mfne modem form that is found id the A'’eda. Tho 
Pali has aim C^o) iMaMU (nnufyd), ao also the Pifikfit rntaiis, etc. 
ITow we find in Big Veda, viii. 1 &, 21, iW^ pdhi iadAoroA for atytt. 
This is mote curioua than to find in the Matayapurfi^a imatr tidsd^taih 
for ahhir pilfpiadSAriL''' 

Notwithstanding the introdnetion of varioua lefinemeaU into the FAli, 
after it becamo tho sacred language of tho Buddhist religion, there can 
be no donb^ as Bumouf condders {Lntus, App. Se2), that it eubstao^ 
tially reprosants to ns the Lmgnage which was in vemaculor nse in 
Behar, and in aB the oanttal porta of Korthem India, at the ora when 
Bnddhism woa first introdneed, ls., in the (hiid, fourth, and fifth 

SoiDB farther rpecnacoi of fhn fotm will be givto in the Tohlin wliich 
follow. 


COMPAEISOS op PALI ASD PEAK^T DECLESSIOSB. 
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centtuies Snoh bomg tbe cflMn «hotiM natnnilly expect to 
find that it bears a Htreng nsomblanoe to tbo Prakyit dialeota; which, 
09 WO have Blready seen {iii the preceding sectioii) wgib either 
spoken, nr cloedy nflccalirf dialects which weio spoken, in the 
same provinew in the first centuries of the Cli ri. a t]an era. That aueh 
was actually the case, is put hoyond a doubt by * loompurisoa of these 
dialects with the Ffili- I ahnU immediately pnowed to pmre, by wme 
Domporatire lists of noons, prononns, Tcrbs, and particlcfl, first, that an 
cxteDsire class of Sanskrit words undergoes prooisely the same modifi- 
catioos in the Piili os in the £!rAkrit| and neoondly, that in aomo 
Tcspoots iho modification of Sanskrit words and forms of infiectiDn had 
not proceeded so far in PAli as it afterwards did in Prakpitt From 
this comparison it will result that the Piili stands nearer to the 
Sanskrit, fto d represents a more ancient phase of the Tcmaculsr 
speech of Tforthem India thnn is exMHted in tha Prfkfit- 

The following is a compomUTC scheme of tha declension correspond¬ 
ing to the Sanskrit one in d, in which it wiU bo seen that the P4U is 
somewhat nearer than the Prdkfit to the {Sanskrit forms. {Clough^ 
p. 19 ; Cowell, p. xiit.) 


SimpulUf* 


TaLU 

irOAXiUT. 

t. fiaddhe. 

Buddha. 


BuddhAio. 

^ PoiUhcna. 

Baddb^no. 

4. BodtjfaQyiu 

Buoo u ath coat. 

Baddhaua. 



Boddhod^* 

BoddkA. 

BuddhiL 

Biiddlwiiha, 

Buddluihi. 

5. 

BuddhsM^ 

j, BcdilhoiiQiQ. 


Bcddhe. 

Bcddhe. 

BudihunihL 

Boddhnnuin. 




rAU- 

nlKfJT. 

t. BoddhS, 

BeuMAL 

2, BuddliD. ^ 

BeuUIiC. 


Boddhi. 

3. PoddhctiL 

Budilhihi. 

BuddheUu. 


4. BoddhSiuia. 

Same ■■ Sth <i 

0. BuMhuhi- 

BnMhiibmtia 

finddhifhht 

BodiBUiouvIo. 

S. BdJdhtnun. 

BoJdbii'gAwi. 

Buildbsitu 

Bdddh.e*a 


The first peiaonal pronoun in the two languages is oa follows i 
(Clough, p. 01; Cowell, p. liriii.).—In mwt cases the Pdli is nearest 

to the Somkrit. 
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rlu. 

1. khjun. 

2. nuuiL 

mawiam 

S. m»jA, 

( 4. nuuiu. 

6. mcThun. 
fttnluuii. 


SinftUsr. 


riLlxfrr. 

■ham , 


6. BujrA 

7. nuji. 


raanuun. 
ne. 
Bu£. 
nw. 
manuu 
Bunh. 
mana. 
BUtto. 

Bu;i 


rlu. 

1. maram. 
anna. 

2. amhikam. 
ambc. 

2. amhebhL 
amhelu. 

^'jambfikam. 


5. amhabbi. 

ambahi. 
7. 


rtmrmL^ 

ralKBiT. 

vun. 

aiaba. 

BO. 

BBibe. 

ambcbif. 

unbiDam. 


ambAbiato. 

ambAflonto. 

ambera. 


The second personal pronoun, os it appears in both dialects uiU 
bo giren in a following Table. 

The P4li rerb seems to bo tar more complete than the Pakfit The 
followmg are some of iU principol tenses, as compared with those of 
the latter: (Clough, p. 100, ff.; Cowell, p. xxix.) 


rmlKfUT. 

Paraamal'poda, or actira mood. 


Sim^uUir. 

1 . 

2. parbari. 

3. pachati. 

Ptmrmt, 

1. pafhima. 

2. paebatha. 
8. paebantL 


Simfidmr, 

1. pacbSinL 
paebami. 

2. pacbaid. 

3. paebadL 
paebaL 

limrmL 

1. paebimo. 
pacbimoi, etc. 

2. paebaba. 
paebittbi. 

3. paebaati. 


nUastT. 

Atmaae.pada, or middIe<Biood. 


SimgmtmTt 

1. pache. 

2. paebsM. 

3. pacbalc. 

Ptmrmt. 

1. paebimbe. 

2. paebarbe. 

3. paebaote. 


Simfnlur. 

(wanting.} 

2. paebaae. 

3. paebade. 
paebae. 

rimrtt, 

(wanting.) 

ditto. 

ditto. 


The P4U has also, Uke the Sanskrit, a potential mood, and three 
past tenses, which in the porasmai-poda or actire mood, are as foUows: 


Simfmlmr. Fttmi, 

I. Potential. 


1. pacberrlmL 

2. fS^Sr 

3. pacbe. 
pacbejja. 


1. pacbeTjAma. 

2. pacbejyitba. 

3. paebcjjnBL 


ni. Imperfect. 

1. apaeju. 1. i^mebambl. 

2. apae^ j. apaebattba. 

3. a p a ch a. j. apacbft. 


IL Bednplicated perfect. 

IV. Third preterite. 

1* ■P^bhnbl. 

2. apacbo. j. 5^ttba. 

*• 3. apSoB, 

apaebimto. 
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In Frftkpt, on the other hand, few traoca appear to remmn of ony 
part tenses at all* Mr. CowcU aays, p. ndx, “ The oolj" tenew of the 
octiTO Toico which remain Becm to he the present^ the second fiitore, 
and the imporative.” In the 23rd» 24th^ and 3fith nphorianw of 
Chapter TXI»p and in the ITth aphorism of Chapter VIH* of Vornmchii 
however (Cowell, pp. Ifl2, 163), mention is made of a past tonw, of 
which the instances, Mfa, dwV" * ho wos,^ ArfiJOt ^hc langhed^^ 

JhsAla, * he did/ aro given* Few instances of the past tense in 
however, seem to ocenr in the dramiva ; bnt it is Lnconoeivahle that in 
the Prthrit dialects which were cnmentlj spoken in the long intenal 
between the diimw of tho Pali and the tiao of the modern verrmcTilarB 
(in both of which we And past tenses), there should have been no 
grammatical forma in daily uw for expressing past time. It is not, 
however, necessary to pnisne this finbject further; as tlie dctoilfi and. 
explanations which 1 have already famished, tagethcr with the tables 
which Mow* are amply imfflcicnt to show the ploco which the Kili 
and the PrakTit dialects respectively occupied in tho history of Xorth- 
Indian speech.^" 

*1* The form im, “wms," (wems in Snptatatok* l2fl, p. 114, of ’W'cher'j 

edition. 

Tho folloviag Tioto iu p. Iff? of the tint edition iihonLl Imre been placed in 
p, Cfi of tbe pnnciLt edition, as tm addition to note lOl. 

rFroftflsor HQllor oonfidcr* the data — derived from Bnddhiat lourwn-on which 
the denth of Buddlu is placed in £43 s^C-, aod on which the ocenmnu;® of mj 
B uddhist synod* twfort the one in Arfokn'i tinus, u uigrted, to be fletitmtu end un- 
utiiihctory. Though he doe* not try to bring down Bwldha'i death bdow 477 i.c., 
bn ivgtirds all the Boddhi*t dstm brfoM Chnadtagupta M nnSrcly hypothetiilttl. Sea 
hij “ Andoirt Saaikrit Jitenturs," tredTcd eflifls thu Section wm in the pwHB, 
pp. 2W-3W.] 
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COStPARATIVE TABLE 


Table Ko. III. 


CmtQ\nin$ a Litl qf w&rdM vkitk an er fi«etrfy to, iti F^U 

[^e iqUiantiBa tor tbe Fftli vordi in tluw lisii ai« the DbAmmiipiidB, « F4li wotk 
edited by PanilHlltt tlie Oramotiir i£ the Bjot. B. C1«d^ (Cejrloo, 1S24), Boituiuf 
Btid Luch'e EflBiij DOT le FnU^ BpL{.‘gd''i EiMtiuTAkjm^ uid iDCCilota PALkn, coDtauibg 
tlu BaflOTChinL ete.^ jmd Tqroonr'e MnbSitiitto (Cej^aot IS37]. Tbe tntboridc* (hr the 
FHLkpt words an* partly gireq ia ttiA pnfioua list, Ko. L, p. 16^ ff. In the pttwbt: 
cdiUiHi the liiia bare been greatly nburgtd, and panllel mndi iko Gfitbli dialect 
in the Lolita Vistora (Lr,) ani' oocMtoaolly btitidBcod. Tbe PSll columi bw bid the 
adrautigv of bciit^ nrised by Ur. ChnderSp ind the oddhiDnol Pt&ktit wordi arc Ukm 
from the Bakrtuiayaqo (Br.) the Pratauu^bjivi (Pr.), and tbe SaptadaUko (W.) A 
good nutoy Prakrit tronlB, for which ao PAli cquiraleirtB hare bean foimd, an Icfi in tbe 
; u thoy will at Imst ahow the mntadoni wblcfa the Soaokrit uadcret)^ in furmcr 
dialect,] 


IXniLEKCB. 


Dham, 43. 
ClvoKbp 16. 
Mri^b. 44. 
Var. mi. £2, 
CUnigh 60. 1 
Vir7iii. 10. J 
B&lorfimA- \ 
yaia, 2l6. j 
Br, 210. ] 

Cloagb, 60. J 

Br. 73. 

Br.£Se,£46, 
240, £«Tj, 

247. Pr. 44. 

Br.l78, Pr.41, 

Bhiuo. 6, 
Br.TB. 116, > 
144. CL 37. /| 

Br. U3,223,vl 

226. I; 

Br. 3,122.M6J 
Ctoti»b,39. I 
Tax. liL 10. f 
Br. 324, 
Ctoagb, 37. 
Br, &R. 104, t 
Br. 370. 

Br. 34, 

B.ALih.146v 
Br. 0. 

Pr. 20. 


*frT 


dfHsifi 

dfuAfm 

vr**At* 

iyirAfi 


PT^iAo 

mi$AfS 

/jWiirAa 

JpaAiha 

mnoAfA# 

rwAfi 

jaritAfA* 

maiAfi 

AuA/0 

ai'riVA/g 

tTuA^aA 

ditAf^ 

prv^Atm 


itfi^ 

Ntn, 

ittrioa, 

irtrJgi 


itiXJ 

ittAi 

dimi 

ditfAo 

tJtflAi 

wffAi 


MtAo 

ianif{At 

tuffAi 

duffAm 

daUA, 

"iriffAa 

riflho 

diftAS 


raawVJT. 


at At, iVrAiyd 

ditfAi 

difte 

t<tfAi 

riiAtAi 

pfitAtAf, 

ptftHAaif 

pifAtim, 

aOikfAo, 

POffm, wfLt 
ImilifAo, 

«JfAa 


i3rDi,utf. 


eeeo. 

rain. 


discharge. 


kihabacL. 


Iiweet (fcm.) 
brat 

AwipYk 

«Hrf/Aa, 
verifAfAo 


taUAi 

garifAlAa 

nmflAt 

du^Aiha 

dafAfAa 

nivifAtAa 

•ftlAo 

difAiAH 

P^AfAa 


jyDbngHt. 

botL 

Aadilkdiofl. 

bearuat. 
the flat, 
tricked, 
bitten. 

{ eatend, 
plnced. 
iutrarted. 
bygHid lock, 
entend. 
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BBJTBUXCSa. 


Br. M. 

Br. 201, 270. 
Br. 179,242,1 
294. 

Br. 270,278.1 
Clough. 2. [ 
Br. 289, 270. 
Mzich. 18, M. 

Dhain. 8. 60. 

Pr. 84. Br. 1 
166.219. j 
Pr.ll4i; 126.1 
Br. 216. 

Pr. 84, Br, 
68 , 66 . 

Pr. SOI. 

Pr. 44. 

Pr. 91. 
Mrichh. 8,126. 
Pr. 19. 
Var.L29. 

293. Vikr. 46. 
8«*.iiML244. 

Br. 167, 163. 
V«r. L 27. 

Dham. 62. 
Vtr. i. 97. 
Mtkh. 941 
Br. 131. 

Br. 199. 
Mricb. 14. 96, 
116, 141, V«. 
It. 32. Br. 178, 
164 f. 

Pr. 303. 

Pr. SI, 36, 
88, 41. 

Dhun. IS. 
Dhun 46. 
Dhun. 47. 
Dhun. 1. 

Br. 169,231 
238. 

Br. 168,236 
262, 270. . 
Br. 126,198,] 
267, 293. 

Br. 7, 86, 70. 

Dham. 28. 
Br. 10. CL 2. 
Br. 199. 

Br. 293. 


aaicaxBn. 


nuAfJU 

NtjAfinm 

fcakfkl 

i mukfrS 

tjUtkam 

rfittarnim 

vfittamts 

mmrfittM 

nirfitta 

rpiAalAn 

rpna 

gApto 

prmJktkfomi 

jpr 6 rp«A 


afidHa 

mfiti 

mfittiia 

ritm 

kfUSmt* 

fTikl 

mrtkmm 


pmrfm 

itruk* 

iirgka 

atoff* 


dmrfm 

mi r fmma 


rau. 




■JC 6 I.XSX. 


mtikm 

mtffkmra 


tfka 

dafka 

kaftk* 

rmkkkam 

rattaafs 


mmraffa 

miratta 


tija 

fkata 

fvtttkitmmi 

pamm 

raddka 

ta44ka 

ku44ka 

lati 

mattihi 

mta 


\faka 

\pkara 

fkaraml 


fikl 

atikam 


wIA^Am 

mitkfkara 

f 0 fkfk$ 

ofkfka 

d34ka 

kaffka 

imJtkkam, 

imkkkam 

rmUoMia 

mttamta 

$amrmUa 

miratia 

amtaka 

fkia 

^ufruMai 

pa MM 

ha 44 ^ 

ri^ka 

f add k a 


maffai 
ridm 
kapamta 

fhUa, fkara 
fika, Actm 

fkarimJ 

fkanpiUama 

pika (homa) 
UfAun 
m 66«, Mrra 


paUa 

$t$a 

iijka 


taffa 

aiaafpa 

mppa 


dika 


dappa 

mip p a ma 


mppa 

iSimppa 

aappa 


weU. 

WTcre. 

aMCBiblj. 

lip. 

toak. 

wood. 

troa. 

inteOigence. 

iat^ligcDM. 

happened. 

eeued. 

balL 

P 

1 than aaL 

ruBjwaaoo. 

old. 

reooIlcetioB. 

earth. 


dmppa 

aippam 


fiite. 

|hotiae. 
wife. 

(■lata of a 
( wiiie. 
ho ow ho l da r . 
meaning. 
alL 
drat. 

head, 
long. 

toad. 

■ectian. 

nature. 

hearen. 

cLui. 

inaoceaaible. 

|goiBg(^ 

I (noun). 
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COMPARATIVE TABLE 


B>r<R>xcKa. 

BAsaxarr. | 

oItxL 

TALX. 

nuK^rr. 

asouaa. 

Br. 66, 76, \ 
178, 276. 1 
Pr. 124. ) 



fMks 

j 

womK . 

Pr. 24. 



niffkcm 

migkphom 

•oond. 

Pr. 2A Br. 69, 
87, 19A 288. 
Pr.48. Br.267. 
298. Bnr. and 

|ar6A« 



addkm 

half. 

1 ikmrwtm 


dktmm* 

J^AdUMNff 

liglitoimitai 

Laa. 166. 




Br. 94. 

kMrmm 


kamm* 

kmmma 

work. 

Dham. 43. 

\kanmmlSr9 

[thtrmmkarm 


kammmkurm 

btmumar* 

eksmmmkSru 

1 fkammiSrm 

(blackmuth; 

1 leather cottv 

Br. 64,72,94. 



mimmanm 

pummafs 

ooBstmctioii. 

Br. 7. 

itkmrm%mchak\ 

\ 



ekammiifkM ) 
kkki j 

leather •«jed. 

Br. 246. 

kmnmm 


kmmmt* 

6iM*«Na 

toitoiae. 

Pr. 126. 



oriMM 

•rarM^a 

dmentded. 

Br. 200. 

rnttnijm 


tdtimna 


croned. 

Pr. 46,48. 

tmrkmyami 


tmkkmmi 

tmkkfmti 

I reoaoa. 

Pr. 12,48. 1 
Br.228, 346j 

kmr^m 


kmMmm 

kmm^ 

ear. 

Br. 200. 

mmpir^ 


MMWIMB 

mmpmn» 

fhlL 

Br. 298. 

JMTIM 


pmmmm 

P*Vi* 

feather. 

Br. 264. 

Br. 142, 198. 

TaMr5p«rg* 


Ttmktpmmi 


Cejioo. 

Bar.4LB.166 

jrar9« 


MNWa 

tmnm 

colour. 

Br. 291. 

rwrarjB 


(«wrB99«, ) 

(mum ) 


goU. 

Br. 





TOBltcd. 

Br. 240, 243. 

klr^ 


kimmm 

6t'99« 

crowded. 

Br. 147, 200,i 
278w i 

ekir^ 


ekmmmm 

cAtragA 

ennbed. 

Br. 267. 

■trrosB 


miUam* 

girraga 

eztinctioa. 

Br. 209,289,) 
307. f 

khiti 


kitti 

kitti 

renown. 

Br. 198,278. 

mmrttam4* 



mmUtmdm 

the nuL. 

Br. 129,198,) 
287. ) 

Br. 241. 

Br. 164. 

Br. 162 ff. 

Br. 86, 179. 

mirnfkmm 

miiykmrm 

mirtikma 

dmrf»d*h 

(imrpm 


mHiiffm 1 

mijiksrm 

mtUakstut 

dapjm 

ptari^km \ 
^iatifkfka J 
mitriffl^ka J 
mijfkmr* 
■irvvArgB 
iniiatm 
^appa 

^withoot ob> 

( itaclta. 

a 

effecting, 
bad rrpote. 
pride. 

we appmeh. 
Ithaifodof 

1 lore, 
a mirror, 
camphor, 
cotton. 
mntnaL 
dhow, knee, 
limeetone. 
gra^d. 
date tree, 
and. 

Br. 216. 



fp^MippSkm 

animppamkm 

Br. 6,179. 

kmmdmrf 



kmmdappm 

Br. 129, 194. 
Br. 142, 178. 
Br. 221. 

Br. 218. 

Br. 229. 

Br. 226. 

Br. 239. 

S'ak. 26. 

Br. 240. 

faiywra 

knrpnm 

pmrmtpmrm 

kirptrt 

kmrkmrm 

i'arkmrS 

kkmrjin^ 

\ kmrdmm 


tiappamm 

kappkrm 

kapptrm 

mkkkmn 

kkigj^t 

kmUamm 

^PP*^ 

kappirm 

kmppSm 

panppmra 

kappira 

kmkiwa 

mkkmrm 

kkmjjimi 
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mimixcn. 

aaxramrr. 

oItbI. 

rlu. 

ralxyst. 

ntouu. 

Br. 24S. 



paUattka 

paliattka 

thrown down 

Br. 203. 

nirti^ 


. 

ailli^a 

cut. 

PrrU4.Br.52. 
Pr. 16, 48. \ 
Dham. 56. ) 

imrUika 

mmmrpitm 


iallakka 

tamtappila 

dtdUka 

mmutppida 

(difflcnlt to 

1 obtain, 
entnifted. 

Br. 178. 

tmmkmrta 


amkmtta 

amkatta 

nom«nt 

Br. 186, 216. 

taria 


aatia 

tatta 

intellificnco. 
la bona of 
( trarcUm. 

Br. 242, 266, t 
147. j 

tarthm 


aattka 

$attka 

Br. 108. 

ttriha 


tittka 

tittka 

(plaoaofphil* 

Br. 234. 

mwumari* 


\ grima^. 



tamatadda 


Br. 265, 267. 

rimmrda 



vimadda 

Br. 181, 104. 

fmrratm 


pakbata 

parrada 

monataia. 

Br. 170. 

Krrait 


IMatl 

fMadi 

PSrratl. 

Br. 113, Pr.l 



artya, ayya 
mmaar^lfita 


(reapectablt 

114, 187. ) 

Br. 04. 

•trya 

lamatarjita 


muaajjida 

\ penoo. 
clcaBsed. 

Br. 200. 

farjita 


g^ta 

yajjida 

thnndertd. 

a. 10. Br. 7L 
Br.36,130r, \ 

tkaaira 


tkamda 

tkirnda 

moon. 

148, 200. { 

CloQffb. 27.) 
Br. IlS, 144, 
223. Mrielik. 

framtki 


ya^fki 

yaafki 

a knot. 

1 ikrat^ 1 


kkata 

thkada^ 5Aoo, 

1 brother (nora. 

72. V«r. T. 83. 

j 5ArAii| ) 



) andgoiu}. 

Br. 238. 

fraka 


yaka 

yaka 

takinr. 

^nicklj. 

Br. 308. 

iifkrm 


$tyka 

aiyyka 

Br. 140. 

yatra 


yatra 

jatta 

loomoT. 

Br. 34, 52. 

ekitra 


tkiUa, tkitra 

tkUia 

Tarirgated. 

St S0|k 

86. 98. J67, 1 

yetra 


yatta 

yotta 

hunilr, clan, 
la kind of 
\ arrow. 

Br. 86. 

itkmrapra 


ikmrappM 

kkmrappa 

Pr. 122. 

hkadra 


IkkaOJa^ \ 

hkadda 

good. 

Br. 145,198. 

taikala 


takkala 

takkala 

that time. 

Br. 86, 98. 1 
Pr. 10, 21. ) 

takaara 


aakasaa 

takaaaa 

a tboomd. 

Br. 121. 

taktra 


aatia 

aakka 

month. 

Pr. 140. 

rakra 


raiJka 

rakka 

crooked. 

Pr. 14. 

ekakra 


ekakka 

ekakka 

wheel. 

Br. 20,120, \ 
108, 245. } 

Tr. 16. ) 

tkakraaariti 


tahkaratti 

tekakkaaaffi 1 
\ekakkaaatti j 

emperor. 

Br. 198. i 

Dbam. 50. j 

mtaa 


$ota 

tata^ eotta 

■tream. 

Br. 5,71.293. 
Cl. 52. Bor. 5 
Lot. 165. 

jpaira f 


patta 

patta 

lea^ TemcL 

Br. 132. 

akmayrT 


tSwtayyl 

mmayy 

implementa. 

Br. 87, 243. 1 
a&LA>.85.j 

rafra, ro/ri 


ratta, ratti 

ratta^ raati 

night 

Br. 67, 75. 

matra 


artta 

petta 

eye. 

B.& Lm.01.1 
Br. 24. 247. 1 

autra 


wiitta 

aiitta 

friend. 
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COXPABATIITE tabi^ 


AAimiUT. 

OITSA. 


rfeuLK6", 

mauxK. 

matrm 


mattm 

rnma 

'birtBlUC:. 

hAniufl 



bkimdt 

&CVIL 

Mrii 


AAS 

bAa 

eyebrow. 



wtamta 

tamMta 

MTKO. 



fStUa 

ymatr* 

«n ermae. 

eiAnt 


aiiAa 

abAbAm 

clo^. 

tHr* 


tmtia 

ntta 

ibrnd. 



pKtta 

patit 

ML 

Joyrat 


JSaaram 

Japgmatm 

waking. 



paAanaMM 

faAtifjMtam 

pjWt fgML 

6 tear, [miijt.) 

turn 


awn 

4 U 1 I 

ryigAr^rya 

viirtmt 


ryapfiaua 

AodAa 

riikama 

tap^haMaa 

JSWAt 

rikiama 

tiger 

BngtT. 

nklanr. 

jKTnkrtmm 


ptrmiAama 

(jmntkiamwta 

IjNtraUwiHa 

|ra]oar. 

tUkramm 


riAiAawut 


60117, 

mpraAt 


nifffaha 


controL 

pariJrtma 


jrariuaata 

pariatama 

tdiL 

MtVrfl 



miam 

mixed. 

rUramm 


ViaMItUt 

tiaaSaut 

nwt. 

yrvjM 

/rrtfSfl 


fom^ 

pSh 

TtUage, 

lUr. 

adn 


addi 

addi 

A raOimbLiii^ 

wnwwrfrtf 


§amia&ia 

aaaiudda 

iheoGCU. 

nidrA 


niJdS 

^idda 

■liO^, 

dartJra 


daiiddd 

{dariiAkt^ 

jp«r. 

Rhdi’m 

mitdra 


Stidda 

MiwUa 

Atdita 

w^da 

Bodni. 
a mL 

ptipgM 


pipam 


dear. 



Xagpitiij piai 

jw' 

Aio. 




ittdJAa 

boctrniL 

NOpiV# 




naked. 

bAaf!H9 


ikogga 

tkaggm 

brok-KL 

vtjmnm 


niwiiM 

ii%d 


j knowledge. 



1 064, nnnii 


eominwL 

■Niu5a 


Mnuo, nmJla 

nos 

Idanaltter-ia.- 

juStam 

bStya 


jpafdJifjifliM 

nuf^Ai 

Aarijfa 

\ ao^S 

padroni 

niirtfjn: ; 

kajja 

1 law. 
of wine, 
known. 

work. 

r^jft 


r^a 

rj!y« 

ktugdom. 

f arid^a 
madAya 


TLEtS, 

0r|j^ 

M^'Aa 

ntN 

ari^ 

tHif^Aa 

knowledge. 

■gnonace. 

middle. 


uriBJurcu. 


Br. ft6, TA. 
Br. 270. 

Br. 7U LS2. 
Br 309. 

Br. 331. 

Br. 30. 

Br. 331, 2^; 
Fr.21. Br.165, 
l«74l7i,307. 
Pt. W. 

Pr. 4A. 

Br. IfiS, 370. 
Bt. 2fi. CL 51. 
Br. 267, 
Br,ll3, 136. 

Br. 67,6s, L13. 

Br. 66,113. 
B.AUl 166. 
Br. 64. 
Br.31,113,2?6 
Br. 278. 
fir. 04. 
Br.270.Db.44 
Br. 294. 

Br. 180,303,1 
2J7.200, J 
fir. 320,233,1 
367. 

fir. 165, 

Br. 297. 
fir. W3. 
fibun 34. 
Var. llL S, 

Br. 48. Pr. 

13,46,119. 
Clcitu^, 36. 
Br. 216. 
Dboiiu 25. 
Var. uL 2. 

Br. 82,126,1 ait 
Br. 137. 

Br. 203. 

Br, 237. 

Br. 169,176. 1 
S^. idA 255. J 
Br. 281, 

B. A Ijbu 166 
Br.AS,80.14fi. 
Bur. 58,157. i 
Pr. 46. / 

Db. 44, CL 10. 

Br, 86 , 201 

Dhnin. 63. 


















OF PAIJ JkXD PRAKRIT WORDS. 
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njornajutez^. 

aaKanntT. 

•Itma. 

tiu. 

Dbam. 13. 

dAydaoM 


jkin*m 




MabAT.182. \ 




Br. 8U. Lt. I 
2(M. ) 

tufynt 


*iO"i e(^'>de 

Rr. 116. 
Br.131,289. \ 
Pr. 33, 68. 1 
lU,l34.Ui 1 

rmidfttm 



eifye 


kij* 

DUam. 68. / 
Br.l36. Pr.32. 

mdfiim 


ayyaoe 

Br. 147, 263. 

ftrereif|Ni 


Hinnmjf* 

Br. 147. 

tiulMt _ 1 

rarnyamanm ) 


nfifamiHM 

mkkkij/tmtSmM 


atAerfAjwMwam 


mAmjjAmmanm 

Br. 68. 189,1 
181, 199. f 

nWAya 


Fiiyks 

Cloogb, 37. 

kandkjtS 


rmijka 

Br. 226. 

ktndkjfJhkiiM 



Br. 246. 

Mtkjr&TMtf* 



Br. 144. 160. 

Ayidkyi 


mnJkS 

fir. 136. 

MJtWAjfd 


Kan. 3. Vu. 
ii.Tiii. 26. etc. 
Br. 186 If. 

1 wpddAjrirya 


(tipmifkSpa 

\tlp0JUk4^ 

Br. 69. 

midkj/Sjfmnli 


ap«rajjktti 

Br. 121. 

«yMra^Ajfe/i 


Br. 20, 106. 

tudkfm 



Br. 168,180,1 
216 1 / 

fMd4km 


yeilAn 

Br. 106. 

f%0¥»t4 


1 

Br. 

prmijfiukm 


,1 

, 

t 

Br. 71. 

pS»4itif 


jMfduArAa 

Dhaa. 3,24.1 
Vu. iit. 27. f 

prttjf* 


yeeArAe 

Br.20,100,I82 

Ml/ye 


McArAa 

a6cl.aa. 167. 

tr*ff 


kiekekm 

Br. 181, 198,1 
278, 291. ) 

Nifye 


nukehB 

Br. 98, 147. 

rerAyo 


nckekka 

Vu.L 16,28.1 
iii. 41. j 

rpVrAibe 


ritktkkikm 

Dbam. 66,74.1 
Br. 6, 22. j 

p^Uckat 


ptfkfkka 

Br. 287. 

ptuekim* 


yuArAiewi 

Br. 6, 63. 1 

Yu. iit 18. j 

oirAei^ 


mektkktrm 

Br. 342. 1 

Vikr. 9. 1 

aickary 


•rAriAeriya 


ralK^. 


KJtOUU. 


jAaimm 

rijlfu, rijfmil 

•Ji* 

tMkijftMtm 

mmgAjAmmt0 

yiMjkm 

f«a;'Aa»« 


mj ^ 0 9*$i 0 

AcjjIA 

mmjjhaaf tf}kia 

mijjkSmntl 

mpanjfhml 

jmjjhm 

fmtkfku$* 

pt^dtekm 


mekekm 

kitk€k* 

mitktka 

frmcktkkSf ] 

irtttka I 

t fiekrktM, 
rimtkmt 

p*ektkki 

pmek e kk i m t 

( tekckkrrm 
•eJUAmrim 

i mtkthmrlm 
atkekJtmri* 


■ •oitofddty. 

ligbtidnf. 

(ptofeMtoo of 
\ K pbjiioiaa. 

UmUj. 

• ^udcn. 
bUnulcfit. 

•ofutdio^. 
bctDjf ipUi. 


jVumiiy* 

1 monafauai. 
ibama 
( womin. 
ibccania 
( buna, 
baniiff itrirro 
AyoujA. 
cnoiag. 

inlifiou 
) tcocber. 

mcdiUting. 
ha offcod*. 
feu. 

battle. 

it b proper. 

uortunff. 

leanuBg. 

after deatb. 

true. 

duty. 

continual. 

road. 

•corptoB. 

after. 

veal. 

|«onderfaL 

|woBderfiiL 


•“ See above, p. 17, note 18. 


TOL. II. 
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comparatht table 




Br. 87. 
Br.SLS. 

Br 201. 
Br.41,&4. \ 
H4. Pr.4T, [ 

na. } 

Pr. $0, 47. 
Br. 121. 

Br. 

Br. Ifi4, 101. 

Br. 288, 218. 
Pr. 10. 

Br. 70, 23«.l 
Pr. 84. j 
Br. 40, 76. 
Oliim. ] 

I Er. 1S8, Pr. j 
26,30, no.) 

Clouj^b, 20. I 
Br, 286. i 
Pr. l2.Br27S, 
Dhua. 56. V 
Br. 71. 86, f 
178,204. } 

Br 164. 

Br. 131. 

Hr. 220, 

Br. 164, 175.1 

220. j 

Br. 1S7. 

Br. 238. 

Br. 07. 

Er. loo. 263. 

Br. 190. 
DbuQ. 27. 1 
Vfer. iiL 11.1 
Br. 220. 

Br. 293, 

Br. 184. 

Br, 217, 218. 
Br, 108. 268.1 

106. t 

Br, 62. 

Ytr, 1. 20. i 
iii. 20. / 

Br. 236. 
Dliam.0. Yvr,l 
iii. 27. Br.DO.J 
Br. 112, 190, 
143. SIO. Pr, 
34, DhoiB. 60. 
S4.249fiB fell 


f Axsltarr, 


mUfAita 

ffmirmtah 

0i^r>lAiA 

aMiSf 0wfii 

MO*ti 

ruiaai 

etattaMMa 

ti$tarr^ 

rutaranti 

matfaAdKi 

lt4H» 

*lamta 

Aaiia 

Asatl 

ttAaia 

rtASaa 

tiutASrta 

ftkaitaMtAa 

ai/AiaAfASam 

afAtta 

frmtiAila 

praalAHna 

taUiAfAHa 

adAiakfAitm 

apaitAiU 

attAi 

ataafAS 

UAira 

auttAilm 

(aamaiAita 

Ayatti/a 

rttlaatsfa 

Jtttiiaka 

pratiara 

rataa 

talaalm 


OATUA. 


TJkLi. 


aieAtkAita 

aehfAAmrn 

aeAtAAar^i 

attkif 

p^arr^* 

ratlAtmi 


titttara»a 

aittharanti 

mattAakaai 

tiana 

tAaaHa 

AattAa 

AattAi 

tAala 

fASna 

liiwwf/Air 
adA if/Aona 
(AHq 

^77Aiirjt 

paiiAoAa 

mnai^Aita 

aAAi^Aifa 

ifd 

aUAi 

aita^Aa. 

tAira 

aa^Aiia 
affhUa 


paltAakm 

aMfArAM 

WeArAAq 


FBAX^tT. 


ai'rArAAM^a 
atAtAAaramit 
afAsAAoTuAi^ 

a^rAli, aitku 

^tlAi 

aatika^ 

atalffumha 

nrlAarvga 

fircAanaNij 

maltAaalai 

tAa^ 

(Am^ida 

AattAa 

AaitAi 

rAfffa 


XiraLrfK. 


/ASsa 

fuf/lSaa 

t/iSaattAa 

nAi{k^Aiina 

pattAiia 
ppathfAaaa 
mnmfAfAida 
iaAiffia 
I adU/fA AAr 
tirafAfAida 

'/^Ai * 

ararlAa 

^Airw 

taftkida 

MafAia 

tufida 

Apart Ai 
JWattAa 
^thaa 

partAara 

(awArla 

[ (morlii) 

rocA^lAa 

wAaAAaAr 


aaptiiained. 

nTiD|>lu, 

bjr ari-injihi. 

[ia; ttt tbicn 

I 1», 

in Unt. 
lilinir (loc.), 

atoppa^. 
((Uffuncio 
1 (iaatr.). 
thrt aprraL 
bnuli, 

bftaiL 

■tniDdcd. 

baiHL 

alcphant. 

gruoiul. 


a ffOoA p1iQ«. 

I ibe plan. 

icpport 

jataaiUai^. 

S mcvrdHL 
epaitttrc. 
pnvdiHd. 

I guTcraed. 
irtirci 
1 boiir 

condltidtii, 

ilrm. 

wifU pUttd. 

p[iu«L 

Hm. 

iume of ■ 
rWii 

apropcroiBM. 

book. 

aittrK. 

deatL 

a pbKd. 

affrcttonala. 





































OF PALt AND PRAKRIT WORDS, 


S3 


KZrKHKNCXI. 


Pr, 3A 
Dti,^Br.iR5 
Br. 22S. 
br. ISiL 
Lr. 124* \ 

Si. 236. J 

Dbuo. 4li 

br. -IB. Bur. 

A Lot. 160. 
DkAm. 61. 
Bf. lifi, 136* 
S^, 23A 

Ohun- lA 1 
Bt. Ifl. j 

Br. 6T. 134. 






z^raLiDR. 


frltkxM 

(ihA^Tm 

iuAm6 

tftMAjfi 

AfijAac 


Pr. 1S7* 

Pr. 47, 124* > 
S>. 238* S 
Br. 23 L, 246. 
Pr* 33, 37, 4A 
Br. 266, 378* 
Br* 2GG. 

Br. 168, 167* 
Vflf. iiL 29* 
MTi64.Db.n 

Br. 234. 

Mrub* 18,21* 

Br. 64, 80. 

Br. 202* 

Br. 34, 82. 

Br. 248. 

Br* 38. 

Br. 20* { 

Br. 190. { 

Br. 10. I 

Dkim* 20. I 

Vk.Ui.32.i^»i 

Br. 279* 


ptlttAnml* 
rirmayd 

kAd4f* 

tat pa 
aamlp* 

ta/laU* 

jpii4^A6«n«l 
jmttkftM 

Miuhk* 

^lukkmra 

MbfrtMt 

pH^ifrahm^ 

ksMtafrUa 
HoamyntAa^ 
fi'tfNJhvnr^ra- 
mit 
praiKa- 
pnvtra 
parJtfijtiV- 1 

> mrm } 

nidUmriM 


mOfhthtm 

Mjffhdfana 

ffimAa 

ttmkJ 

[upina, 

tatixa 

wmhti 


I pdtAHm.(r, 

rinWjra 

Junta 

Jopp^ 

tappa 

tuappa 

rctkAalc 

ptkikara 


eaeteAXattn^ 

utMiiihtn 

Ufjfanhiai 

gnmAa 


iitjiAfm 

ri«[f6a 

kiit^ 


pamAsin 


dvtkard 

anuppnAn 

f^ippalut^ 

hatika^paha 

namafp^Aan^ 


gwAdmtfam 

aikimruma 


\ 

) 

rimkaa 

Jonhit 

JaupAa 

ttappa 

Jappa 

iappa 

ti^ppa 

vaiJsala 

paAMAara 

puAtafa 

imikkOj 

\iuAkha 

liukkarv 

agyppaka 


affdcliaa. 
m. Gab. 

TQmitillgf* 

Qpmitig. 

b-ttlfeaBon. 

rilcbt. 

tl«nt* 

thim. 

brt, 

DOf kcvt* 

' bltlck. 

I 

! with tang 
cvckukea, Kir 
; filamwl*. 

vitnnUiliiniCirL 

light. 

iDStrOQl, 

cword. 

chatltT. 

winh. 

1IK»tUtU«* 

buk. 

pood* 

{ ciccUeiiV 

tnoicb. 

dry* 

diiSnUt. 

'kindticw* 


, _ fhitiid’U)une',| 

Aatthaspaka I htnd-twne* 

^amappakaM aa^iKH-tiking. 
Saukatappa^, S'tnkjuaj' 

(krour. 


liillffoBion of 

pffiAajqw#!™ I ^[^aoET. 

IrdiKuilonofiW 

. . * rtony. 
fr'l-tarHiwt ■ rofiTtlw* 


The form pwic6f6Aa b al» giTen la eonwl SinaWt in WilaonV BictioTiirj, u wbB 
ai hj BohlJinsh wid RcAb; bttt it hult Vimr* been introduced ftoio Peikpt- 
lU jjr. Childoti iTgiidi- wMAd u i donhtfiil PfiJi fonn. 

* gee p. i6^ note 17, aboTe* JaKAa rataju in Pfolfni ^he Ood KrUbo®* 

™ Tbe mle bam <iTwbe4 etriflly applk* Wily to ibfi mutation nf i Ajm uid wiaj «m 
do«fl not meutioa 

















































&4 COMPARATIVE TABtE 


SUFZKZSC C£fi 


IM, X8L. 

Lwa, 200 
Yit. iiu 3d, 
lir. 293. 
DliW. 10. 

Br. 2Hd, 
Itr.2<i;,Ba.ST. 

Br. 147. 


.) 


Br. 218. 

Br. 342, 
ft, 12, M 
fir. 200. 
fir. 335. 
Br.ass, pr.ia. 
Br. 242. 
fir. 204. 
fir. 2IB. 

fir. 203. 

fir. 310. 
fir. 345, 
fir. 202. 
ft. 10 . 

Bir, 105.268. 
Tar. iii. J4, i 
50. Mnch.40. j 
Br. 153. I 
S^. 254. j 

Br. Ids, 

fir. 150,163A 
303. J 

Br. H3,200,1 

203. j 

Bf. 143,263. 
fir. 335. 

ft. 119. 

Br. 48. 

Br. 213,315. 
Br, 218, 
ft, 48, 

Br. 238. 

Br, 147. 

Br, 0. 

Br. 169. 

Br. 203. 
ft. 48, 

flr.200. Pr.45. 
But. fic Ljusa.1 

166. j 

Clooi'b, S6. 1 

Var. s. 10. ( 


KlAjJfl 




] 

Mfitjn 

tiptym 

nfitymt 

tpAwvt 

ritpAwriim 

«’»p5(mrah' 

iphuli'itft 

tMuitpAm(U» 

jrpAars 

IpafijjMHn 

pwrityanii* 

utpnriim 

ipAaftiu 

tkndJka 

ttamUM 

araJrii 

Jtatru^m 

Jtaitira 

paira 

pnjra/mii 

JfaiH/; 

MMitttnJ 

irttriln 

tattpa 

riwrAAf 

Jfidha 

jiArfl 

malya 

/Sn^a 

rranys 

tanya 


oIticI. 




Pitppht 


naehfha 

ffldrArAdni 

(HarArilqitfa 

\phtlrsm 

{phumnia 


phatingm 


phatt* 


tkmmhim 

man 

amaarmn 

asattn 

patka 

J^a 

pt^Unti 

pajJHiieAi 

aSmiiil 

turita 



(1 

Tupp&at I 

( r34« } 

pupfka 

?-//• 

M^rAcAn 

urAir^frr« 

HttktAidmta 

pkurtMia 

ripphuria 

ripyAaraiiti 

fpfiHtiafia 

aaurypAa^Ha 

pAan 

^tppkUfta 

p&aaaaa 

parippkirmaa 

panpfikamda 

pttrippJiaBrmti 

pia^im 

iAamtIAm 

Aktmbim 
Mjuw, aSn 
MiffdlH 
iwfum 

^5Ja, prkia 

jata 

pajfalaati 

P«jouteAi 

jfilali 

mmuyt 

(aria 

faua 

I aaekrika 
^NuiAS 

jika 

aatita 

jmaaa 

nnn* 

•r**iTa 








uoiitarcr. 


UgWcr. 

(Unciai^. 
daorlbif. 
liJ^.'adDv 
J [part), 

' lo Joim, 

Haftwrd, 
quivicr, 
a tpork. 
li|D«olilnL 
qiuTcrinjf. 
bavio^toodi' 
lAorb. [ed. 
toucli, 
droppia^. 
wnt ap, 

U]tr niurot. 

mrtiiL 

ihoolilEr, 

a poit. 

ImoUier-iii^ 
i kw, 

( of 

ta-kw. 
Mlier-iit-iav 

nutlire', 

fliuneL 

liepbBTjj, 

ibim 

M|Mra^trr} 

mUtniK. 

quick. 

truth. 

Iwnie, 

cloar. 

io two wjijl, 
hrQfriLa, 

mertt 

einptjr. 

foreat 
a giiL 



























OF PALI AND PRAK^tlTS WORDS. 


B5 


iLcmncNnui. 


tAMVmlT. 


TKik:y». 


Br 247* 

Br. 230» 244. 
Br. ‘1% B4^ > 
H4, 102. J 
Br. 72, ASp i 
100, 105. f 

Br. 100^130*1 
220. \ 

Br. 270* 

Br. 132. I 
ttauT. 17. I 
lir. 155^ 

Br. «8pfa,24«. 
rr.O^.Dhaia.l 
0, 66. f 
Pr.2L40,tl4. 

Br- 279. 

Br. 19a, 239. 
Br. 240. 

D Kbto. o4. 

Br. 21B, 246. 
Clou^b., 39. 

Br.7«pl64,19a 
Br. 243, 

Br. 917* 

Br. 228* 

Br. 330, 

Br. LOa. 

Br. 227. 

Br. 113, 120. 

D ll rim. 

VoT. ui. 1. 

Br. 193, 227,1 
204, 29S, t 

Cloqirl^ 39. I 
Var. rii. 1* 1 1 
Pr. 36,9l.Br.^ 
10, 24, lOS, 
170, 19^ 23ti 
Dr. 33,90. 14L 
Hr. 07, 204. ^ 
Br. 76. 
Hrichh. 129.) 
TtT.iii,29, f 
Br. 07. 

' Br. 70, 23B, 
242,230, 204. 
Pr746. 

Br. 307. 


ttddtlrfUa 

ilivym 

avyita^ 

tamtjfii 

porjfimi* 

iiryak 

tVptWi fMJJi* 

jrmpt* 

tidAtmmttJit 

ri7ipU 

titpt* 

tripti 

p utmH(p*tti 

atkiiipj/t 

y«tims 

pippiU 

tiktm 

vaitKta^ 

jnaarutii 

Mukt* 

ikakim 

mukta 1 
tumutlibt j 

yuifi 

muilri 

j mnA'ft 

rfikl4 

Utkt4 

Jtaiftra 

ahkiffattMim 

I ffliAr 


i^iJesfa 


antis 

aHiiMiha 

iamia 

paifasta 1 
pari^a/fhr j 
tafia 
tiripaia 

nttOf gHit* 
paita 

tiddAcmaatm 

ritutti 

Ti7rV/0 

taUa 

AAUta 

iitii 

aamappaiti 

vppanaa 

Miai¥pptf*Ha 

idJcAippa 

pfppAala 

iitia 

Tottukam* 

pHMamtti 

bkatta 

Aiatta 

motto. 

ymlii 

mtaiii 

mat to 

yatt* 

ratto 

acttm 

AAftia * 

mcAtAUif 


aaddtkaJo 

dirva 


i Annff, 

annaJAS 

OMnmia 

i'aitaa 

paftaako 

»af!a 

tiiifAikka 
ratia, gutta 
p9t(* 

{tidiidkM- 

\ «‘9a 

tilvUa 

riVfdSda 

tatta 

kkittm 

titti 

tamuppatti 
uppa^a 


t.irvcVEiu>d. 

divtiu. 

Bt. 

Oisdpkjr 

othrr, otLa^ 
Tw, vte. 

bdJ pmIaI. 
bvd. 

darU 

oOlwiiM. 

pro* 

\ Tect^ 

obtunoiL 

jdefitructioTi. 


dinippwrtd. 
smeared. 
iMirat. 
ibrovD. 

birth* 
bonu 

lammppaaida rhcrtshrd. 

/ harinj: tbromi 


ifffhitt 

Jamata 

pipala 

tiUa 

rafittknma 

pmamtii 

ikotta 

Mifito 

jjatoro, mafia 
fjnwr/itl 

motti 

makka 

Jatta 

ratio 

vUia 

kketia 

aththki 

akkkt 


upwanK 
btrth. 

Bciu luliieL 
sprinklnL 
pwubriiij^ to 
( xpraL 
rr^uBoo. 

rateiL 

ftice boiled or 

[ la bode. 


jpaari. 


prn|[n4t^. 

rrd^ptloiB. 

&t«d. 

6L 

red, blood. 
•Itikchcd. 

BcliL 
to arensO. 

^* 

OTP. 
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COSiPAEATIVE TABLE 



i(Asnix.iurr. 

oirnL 

rlLi. 

riuKHrr. 

ixautJi, 

Br. 23«, 2^^^1 
aas. j 




[tccAcAAo* I 

1 tiiiiU |! 

hitait. 

Br. IDQ, lUA 
294.Pr.ll,4l| 

XaAiAiHr 


ZdAAAr 

1 £wAAt, j 

|,CarAc^AAr y 

foddmi of 
fortutre. 1 

Bf, 113, 



IdtfAC 
riiJtioiAa > 

idCArAA* ' 

m c3uh. 

Brr7«, 243. 



rtcArAAoAd 

agilfttitm. 

Br.49, 03, \ 
Pr. 10, 35. / 

jrrtJtiiamI 


fprAAAoiM, 1 
ipilAAd j 

pfiHa 

looL {iLuti). 

Br. «8» Pr.2L 

jtrttiAMMtm 


pfvkeAAa 

look (tlvan]. 

Br 320. 

ftnJtjAyn 


pritAiya 

ttikAia 

luTing IdqIm 

Dr. 43. 1^3, \ 
220. > 

pmtitialaM 


fMkAAafMMII 

paikArilaBa 

irailiuif. 

Pr. 35, 124. ■ 

prgJtfAa/i'tMm 



parArAaliam 

wuLod. 

Br. 130. 

timJttJiijiami 


oAiAtpomi 

av*kiiAic5»i 

1 dixtzuL 

Br. 202,221.) 
2W. J 

r<'Ai|d 


iiAa, atAf AAm 

riJtitAa 

a bear. 

Pr. 10. 

nt'AfA^pyanti 


nikAipijntwfi 

ptAfiAAipyanli 

art tbraam 

Br, 02. 

fuJUAya 



UiAika 

B marlL [out 

Br. 67,77, Wt 
CL 61, Pr. 4ef 

ktAaing* 


AAatfiyt 

Afiatiim 

K kibatri;^ 

Br. m. 

IdtiAd 


UUh$ 

laAkAa 1 


Br 43,69.71.1 
Pr. 84. f 

AAdfd 


AAitya, cAldlrd 

AAdu 

{a moRjf'at, 

PfcctiTil, 

Clough. 38, 

ArAiriPid 


AAamn 

kAam^ 

paz^EU 

Bm. 4c 

166. Br. 112. t 

iaiaJfirpi 


faAAAaga 

iaikhirjj* 

t mark. 

Dr 160. 

AjAju 


jf'Ania 

AATiya 

'BtKajtd, 

Br. £6, 141, 1 
see. J 

/wAjAd 


JKWAd 

pak/tAa 

1 ^ 

Br- 20. S2, \ 
Pr. 13, J 

.raljAiUd 


nr AAA DM 

Tmikhaia 

■ Ttii'hiTiaM. 

Br. 62. 

roArAa 


raki-Aa 

rakkha 

dcliTCIBn». 

Pr, 10. 

rcifAirtu 


fviAAitrfw 

rakAAitf 

J hannf (It' 

1 tiimed. 

Pr. 12, 84. 

iii;itrA4'>4 


rfnAAA^s 

jfaAAA Hc 

aon-th. 

Br. 240. 

4faJba5r^ 

1 

liaAiM 

rifrbt (aidti). 

Br 108. 


J la AAA 1 

faikAi 

an to ML 

Br 200. 

IttArta 


A Aim 

kAira 

luilk. 

Br. 221. 

AaAdUJNd 


AAoMd 

iAama 

of tinciL 

Br, 121. 

dAtAdrs 


dAAAdm 

akkAara 

Irtter. 

Br, 246, 248. 

JbiAiAd 


Aacfia 

iakkAa 

nde. 

Br, 215. 

cAdidAMiA*^ 


rAdAAAHNfl 

rla AAA 1010 

of tbo *]ra. 

Bt.103, 166 1 

/ittkitm 


rrJtAA lYa 

lUkAtda 

learnt. 

Br. 76. 
Bnr.ALM*. ) 
167. j 

rUtAepa 

mmtiia 


riAAAtpm 

maiAA* 

riAAArr-o 

maikAa 

pnrplEiitr. 

detiverfoce. 

Dham. 46. 

AiAdMd 


AAtmn 

kkewia 

pronperilv. 

Bbno^brre. 

Ksod. 

Btua. 23, 

Br.7,170,234) 

246.Pr.34,00| 

dJirnriA'fiid 

JbMm 


da/ait'AAAd 

1 JwAiya 

ladJa: 

Br,66, 121,1 
266. Pr. 10, 



■HiiftlAd 

MHtddAa 

be^wildn^. 

36, 41. J 

Br. 76. 104. 
Pr. 10, 41, 








duJdAa 

nilk. 

Br, 2M. 



diMAa 

dtbi* 

mill, 1 
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•ATTSKUT. 

olml. 

titl. 

r»i»^trr. 

X»OLEH.ir. 

TV. 10. Br. \ 
11, 266. / 
Pr. W. 



n'tthdrfAd 

ai^^ka 

iRcctioiute. 




ridaiidka 

deT«. 

Br. 20. 

iaMhm 


Uiik* 

Uuidha 

obtiincd. 

Br. IJl. 

ItMk* 


taidka 

Imldka 

cotiHoIK., 

Br. 67, 226, \ 




fonyrffffi 


limit. 1 

2'8v 2B7. ! 

Pr* 134, I 

prjyatUja 


jmatfla 1 





j 

TicinilT. 

Br. 178. 

jrrSrtit 


JkXHU^ 

pmala 

r»t. L a. 

Moyfira 


IRMOTB 

pmmrm 1 

mm-0 j 

peat^xlc. 

Vir. L 7, 



4drdH, lima 

Sa^ 

salt 

MHcbb. 120, 

rjjM 


kijd 

tJa 

•*k1. 

Mrichh. 77. 



ramifa 


ncrcbti]!. 

Mfichb. 78. 

imfOitAa 


kigaHkc 

kaatkam 

kATRitb, 

Mficb. 2«, ] 
151. Lm, } 
172,218. J 

fCmrAif/j j 


dttahffa 

dtfata 

temple. 

Vrt. It. 1. 

rUMlMll 


ra^Hht 

raaila,rattla 

royil nifCB. 

Mricbb. 30, \ 

saf. i 




[ 

Judiara 1 




jataiarA | 

j^iarm > 

^dimla | 

^mblcr. 


utanm 


(itakSm t 


batbing. 

Vir, iiu , 




fire* 

Br, 2S0. 




T i'bAh 

Yiihgq, 




fen lie. 


fTArjAfu 


h'iAifff, ti§km 

tikkka^ timka 

ib&rp. 

bflichb. 6, 

^btrUrmta 


Middata 

JalkUadR 

poverty. 

Vw. t. 24, 

karidn 


kalidJci 

1 Aq-ituMu, \ 

jAabtjJi J 

tnirneric- 

Vitr. uL 25. 

gtrtlM 



ga44m 

bot« 

Vir, it, 31, 

miflirut 


malina 

iMRpla 1 

dirty* 

Vht, iiL 30, 

1 

iHjtiAtTa 


natkkika 

mathekAia 


Yw it, 33, 


1 AiAi'ra 


dakita 

dktta 

dkiala 

dk^S 

danffbtcr.^ 

QLDjBaU. 



iAdmtrUt 


dkatiatn 

dkm^fa 

ircaltbf. 








\ar. IT, 25. 


m^asat 



mSimIfa 

ituiinf agef'' 

1 ijirJ- 

V*r.m. 17,19. 
Clomsb, 19, 




mtriga 

mudiiaJim 

H^i^Mura 

maitksa 

na. 

bead. 

Vir. iu, 12. J 

tftwufd 


im mattka 

agmaitka 

, bIL 

Mficbb. 18. 1 

ttuli 


tkuli 

$kai 

ptn.iK. 

Br. I9fi, 264. 

iuiti 


amtti, ripp* 


■hgill- 

Br. 25», 270p 



jUtliif*, pMlSfl 
\ (ttm.) 

pamiia 

^UlSimfgi4oU 

fortbead. 

Br. 66. 


1 

Ihtmida 

|lbo Drarl^a 
\ ro&atry. 

Br, 242. { 
Lt. 372. \ 

iamaltMi ] 
jfutkhtnmt j 


^in^ir7Jt»n7 


lot ua-pond. 

1 * 


ill TTu» wottl tufii bwo, ffpfitfd by miiUit Sk 02^ 
^ Accprdiii^ to iBiPtbcr itAdiug', 
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COMPARATIVE table 



U^JUdUIT. 1 

oinil* [ 

T-Iu* 

Br 545. 1 

|»r/«K 1 

i(r^W5P^*^)j 


ryiUtS 

lAlttaTVtB. { 

3AA t, umI c I 

mdiiit^kTt 1 
f 

fjrTtdn f5 ) 

vi^rAl^otAAT 

mcAfkAmmAA* 

n. a. p, 4oa, t 


L'” 

B. & IJA, flO. 

intrutAah 


JHVUO 

II. d£ U». 8&. 1 

tCttlnJiih 


oAoio 

n. Ac ljUL 166. 
Lr. 163, 

mMuntkya^ 

TToAitMoAcfe 

ofaiuAirtt 

MORKJW 

o^TMiari 

Lt, 446, j 

alMM&aifitfo, 

tltttifjfBika 


Lt. 472. i 

AAAojiVa, 1 

nroMAjil^f 

|05Ai3pi|A 


Lt. 470, 1 

df iMro/rflflji 7, 

1 OM^pHa 


Lt. 454L • ( 

1 

ffTOlfOjtlpMJA Pi 

|oiT5jpWlliwl 


Lt. 494, 456.1 

frwgMiMtfai^ 1 

ar«H«fMirf«^ 7. 

1 DHdOUlU'a 

snajNffAra 

Lt. 363,33S, 

oriPf-ifAjm 

forvAi/rd 

loruApB 

ontAiffd 1, 
orw^Aa p 

Pr. 

MrMAA0r«jm«i 

MNlAAoTTWlf 

Ur. 6a. 

\ -4 ) 


MM^^nwa 

Pr. 44. 

fln^y«4i 


atvptti 

Pr. 34. 

liirAwaTmmtA 



Pt. 126. 

dlinga^iimi 


[Qlinyrma 

Bt. 421. 

iMjfoymtPt 

\auitjf9tlt 



Br. 112. 

dkiirayan 


iiiA(frayt$i 

yJAttfrai 

Lt. 32L 

ifhdmpmna 

/AAr«i(t 

idAdrmyanti 

Bt. so, 88. 

marntrmjftdfml 

‘ 

itMHfffAa 

Br. 141. 

1 

tiamti 

THinfi 

Lt. 157, 

iniKrtAjfwTi ) 

Br. 441. 

N/r«iiiAAir^^i 



Lt. 351 

dnriwtfiiNii 

darienti 

dmntnti 

Br. 3$, 

ditAitayaMi 

nimrifli 

aitatUii 

Lt. 14S, 

Hiearimytfti 

Lt .84,1 57, j 

i ^yoNifj 

mti 

fUti 

180, 404, 1 

1 

vpfpti 


Lt.14, 186,1 89 cMadtjfjmii 

rMtmtt 

cAwfniri 

Lt* 214* 

1 rlMapn^ 

Ixj'LiDKAt ' 

tkmpthi 


nUKfTT^ 


HMMaiWlHI 

aroveti 

nitir*mAm 

Mjftk* 

oha/A* 

j Mtmti 

wuimttdA^ 

niaiaii 

sttamiAgkd 


rfoiffi cWc. 

vitfadul nntufanre, 
or iriOioat wcnwlpt 
^ [occontllllf to thft 
raDilntbtan«1 Un- 
^ dauJitrd. [Ill PAli] 
UAfl. 
klHUIT. 
miw, 

be tutp^ 
fauif. 

OlymiiuitadH 


pat to ileepd, 

jpHrttinif to 

'( iltep. 

bairiiiE dennu 

fbtniigile- 
t KfndHJ. 

1 eonJectuK. 

TC ful^L 
(Ibnq 

^ itMEheiL 

W« fllL 

I efliU»«r 
prtptni yii. 

Ulillg VB. 

itli^iu yp- 
I buldntr 

tliej hdlil 

JO ihItw* ^ 
tbej 

oririllUtBiL 
«pp*irt TO. 

ibcr *bo*'. 

I ifnekcB- 
ho Btnpi- 
Ihdj eemw- 
jtbej 
\ J[rt^3lb!bi 

tbej impol. 
pts« thcnir 


One of tbfl ft!ii9« oBBigrUHl in Wiiion't DictioiULiy to ryuAfo u “ tub, iMirBcd."' 

Mr Cbildem thinb ttU word ti tbo cqainloat of tho Smukrit of/mdAiHp ** DO* 
ponljxed wiib fear."* Tbo wni ^'flrAaiifAa ii weU known in QiadJ, wbere U mitau 
"uloniibmrat.*’ 
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unuKiiTca. 

eaxinnH. 

dATlEl. 

Lt. 223. 

Lt. 90, 

Lt. ISS, 181. ! 
Lt. 231, 288. 

jrumjai 

\ maA^ j 

Md tfii 

pvrtAi 

uAfOSa 

mSpi 

t*€ASpi 

Lt. 421. 

pmnar 4pi 

pm«pi 

Pr. 19. S9. 

Pr. B9. fir. 94. 
Pt. 19, 131. 
Pr. 84. 

Pr. 47. Lt. \ 
227,304. 1 

Pr. f Lr.387. 
Br. 198. 

Br. 79. 

1 111 

aAoM ti 

Lt. 231, S02. 

ruJradiAUk 


Br. 87, 

■M/I0M 


Br. 218, 279. 

ftrUM 


Lt. 148, 204. 

nabhati 

nabhi 


tIm. 

TBja^rr. 

wai.iiK. 

pmAi 


fill thou. 



DUHfl^bearen. 

11^1 


not area. 

tfftASpi 


DeTertbelm. 

{fmmpi \ 
Ipwaejw' y 


BgHm,«a. 

kim pi 1 

iStpi.kimti 

Jtimpi 

jaujihiug. 

Am ti 

kirn ti 

whAt, so. 

k«fmim pi 

ka*nm pi 

m aqj. 

Imm pi 

ruMH at 

tboo, we* *0. 

aAdM pt 

OlHlff 

th^ L acK, 

<niirar/aM 

Aa/«rt«ga 

biEodibiSh 

obJldbood. 

widuM 


(briiamd 


^ tMO. 

iMlKUa, \ 

Imivnma J 


with the misd 

ttnua, IWPM 

ftruAAws 1 
U«aa« 1 

airrwt 

Trlth th« head 


ui the heaTen 


Note.—F ar the greater part of tbe wordi ia TEbt» IL pjk. 27-29 alHiTc, Mr. Cbitdon 

koowa DO Pali «[|iuTiieEtit Eor for tbo faUawinf vidiEJoul WOtdl vbicb I tlAr» Eotod io 
the Balarflniijaju uid PrumuiEraghaTa, Tu.g toonkcff'* (Dr. S3S)t nHuiiJtana 

"fclKMLV* nihJktmta ’+w«i forth^^ (Ur 2W nliirw '^moring(Ur, 2&3)t Aeia- 
Aora/Zora ** irldjpore(Br. tM), ruef/c, r^ff4N/ii, CTfaffEHti ^ ctHrp'^ *• Wotiti," (kt 
^'Mowing (oa Efljcm<ir)p*'and “tbflj jaioe forth,(Br. J. I flad la lb# Hr, 221. » 
rerb ^A<w 4 a, Etaduzod la tlu fomiQ. bj rdAafd, “cany jt,*' b the Hiodl "to 
cany a load,'* laJ ia the lalita Vutajn a qou okt, dffw„ m UiodT whieh hai 
Uu wine HSie. XbiM tire wonia beloiig to Table IL |k 27^ If. 


TftU It 
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COICPARATIVE TABLES 


Table No. IV. 

Tht foUcicinf T»hi€ of ordinal* and numeral* vill thote that in *oma 
ea»t* th* Pali and Prdkjit word* ar* identical: hut that in mo*t 
oa*e* the Pali word* ar* nearer to the San*krit than the eorreepondinf 
Prukfit word* are. 

In the cute «bm the Prftkn^ wordt are omitted, I hare been nnahle to npplj them. 


urBu:(CBa. 

aAxaxnrr. 

riu. 

nux^xT. 

axouav. 

Dbam. 4. Mpchh. \ 
98. LaaKO, 209. ] 

Pkem. (L M|ichh. 69. 

prmtkemta^ 

ffhame 

Ipafkmata, 1 
[padkaaaa 1 

Ani. 


dmtif 

daitia 

aecond. 

Dbam. 8. M|ichh. 69. 

tfittfek 

/a<ijfa 

Um 

thud. 

Dbam 36, Bar.ALaB.t 
90. Var. ft 68. j 

tXmttareJ^ 

tkattare 

tkmtara 

fo«r. 

Dbam. 11. Var. i 9.1 
Mrich. 69. f 

ehatmrtkel^ 

cAa/MttAe 

(eka,mftkaf 1 
[eka,tdfka f 

fonrth. 

Dbam.U.MrUdt. 70. 

fHMfkeme^ 

pemekeam 

paatkaata 

fifth. 

Bor. A Laa. 87. Laa.( 

tkef 

eka 

ekkS 

•iz. 

320.Dbam.l6.Mp.70.( 

sAmsMfkeJ^ 

ekkeffke 

ekkaffka 

sixth. 

Dbam. 18. Mrkbh. 71. 


aettema 

aattaaaa 

acTenth. 

Dham.21.Mricbh.72. 

aaA/aaM^ 

effkaata 

affkaaw 

eighth. 

Dbam. 23. Mrich. 100 

mewmme^ 

Mmaemu 

^aaaaaa 

ninth. 

Dbam. 26. Lam. 320. 

dsJmmeJ^ 

dmtmaae 

daaaata 

tenth. 

Dbam. 38. Var. iL 14. 

gJtaditien 

tkadaae 

aaraka 

eleren. 

Dbam. 30. Var. n. 14. 

dfSdeJem 

iihadmaa, 

(hiraas 

jedmAa 

tvelre. 

Dbam. 32. Var. iL 14. 

trajfodeiea 

tfraem^ttUae 

Uraka 

thirteen. 

Dbam. 76. Var. L 9,1 
aadiLlt. ) 

ekaimniateH 

1 eketoddmae, 

1 ekuddeaMf 
(tkoddate 

1 cA<,iMUaA4i 

fourteen. 

Dbam. 38. Var iii. 44. 

pmMeiedetam 

l^mMrfaaa, 1 
[pammerem ) 

pan^araka 

fifteen. 

Dbam. 39. Lua. 320. 

tM4)detem 

ao{4ue 

aataka f/) 

sixteen. 

Dbam. 42. Leak 320. 

tmptedeiem 

aettmrmm 

aattaraka (/] 

serrnteen. 

Dbam. 46. Laaa. 320. 

mah^adtmm 

af{kareaa 

affkSraka 

eighteen. 

Dbam. 48. 

imettSmleti 

tkinmheti 

• • • 

nineteen. 

Dbam. 61. Laaa. 320. 

rmieti 

alamti 

eJaad 

twenty. 

Dbam. 64, 76. 

tkarimieti 

akawlaeti 

• • • 

twentj*oae. 



( deaelaati, 1 


Dbam. 66, 76. 

itStmteii 

I kaaJaeti, | 

(daSeitem ) 

• • • 

twentj'two. 

Dbam. 69, 76. 

treferimleti 

t*etaeti,Urm 

• • • 

twenty-three. 

Dbam. 64. 

^kmtmrrimiatt 

ekaiiartamti 

• • a 

twenty-four. 

Dbam. 68. 

pmaekeeimieti 

penekawtaeii 

• • • 

twenty-fire. 

Dbam. 76. 


1 ^kJkdMJmti 

• • • 

tweety-aix. 

Dbam. 76. 

ekmearimiat 

tkattaiiaam 

• • • 

forty. 
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Tablb No* V* 

Comparatir* tui of partid^^ and pronmmt tU^f «i Todi and Pruirity wtih 
d fga f^apondin^ uittrds iit ihe G^thii dia^^!eL 


ItirKEINOW. 


Br* 20,149, 

CL T4, Br* 282. 
Br.4S,ff. CI.&8. 
Br. 20. Cl. 60. 
Bf. 36,02,121. 
130, 167, J.G9, 
178. CL 69. 

Pr. 43. 

Pr. 3fi. 

Pr. 113, a. 631 
Pr, 19. 

Br. 166, Pr. i 
no, Cl<ragh 00 J 
Br. 96, 149,236. 
Br. 09,149. Ltf. 
163,191 r, CL 69. 
Br. 346. 

Br. IRD, 213, \ 
145, 146, 200, f 
210, 230. Lr. ( 
66,61,404. ; 

Br, 150. 

Br. IS1,3]0.32B. 
Br 143, 279, 
•Br 96, 122. 

Br, 297, 

Pr, 47, 

Itr,99,]49.Pr.20. 
Br. 70, 229, ) 
Ft, 17,47. j 
Br. ISO. 

Br. 77, 

Br, 238. 

Br. 84, 07. 1 

Pr, 20, 34, 1 

Br. 02, 164, 1 
16a 167. f 
Br 77, 

Br. 139,160. \ 
FT. 115L i 

Pr. 40. Cl. 60. 

Br 36, 

Br, 39. 

Be. 205. Cl. 62. 
Bf, 20. 

Br, &. 161. 

Br, 34.36,66, j 
767, 113,273, 
I'r, 10. } 


oItbA. 


efAd 

pVo* 

I'A# 

dfrd 

atra 
aira 

a/ra 

fittra 
tatfa 

j/arr* 

tada 

jrefid 

yal 
for An 
fd/Aa 
ydfdA 
fdfdA 
tmtai 
}/ad\ 

faAi 

JTdrfi 
jfaiAerhfkiam 
yaiAtcheAHiam 

katUm 

Itaikm 

AurfAdn 

Atb 

lira 

l-urdA 

iim 

Jtalara 

kati 

tat 

t4U 


TXXi. 


taki 


J 


232, 233. 


rit.tE9tT. 


dfAd 
orAdra 
itv, ata 
iA*t Oka 

tttka 


atntt 

^ra, ydftAd 
rdfiw, /dirAd 

IdAul^ taham 




fam 

(atka 

yatt 

tata 

yadi 


[yatkiitkitam 
U tlMd.] 

JtdfAm 


JtuAm^ 
AMA^n 
iAt 0, Aidrd, 1 
1 khitka 1 
knia 
kim 
katara 
kati 
tarn 

tarn 


aka 

adkaffa 

via 

idka 

ttika 

ftta 

attkm 

atta 

jattha 

tattha 

takim 

takiil 


aoir. 

ctr. 

hcDce. 

hert, 

her*. 

hdT*. 

hen. 

Imv. 

wBcrr, 

tBtrt, 

there, 

thCD, 


/adka 

iak& 

tadkm 

Jada 

Jatta 

tada 

Jadi 

jdt 

jnArM 

jrnkijjam 

jakiekekkam 

kitkaM 

kadksm 

klftt 

kakiHt 

Aw Ad 
kHda 

A- 

kadara 

kadi 

fifM 


ta 


that, 

K. 

■o. 

vfacace. 

TfatniDe. 

thntini. 

tC. 

if. 

if, 

u deoind. 
aa dearetd. 

hflw P 

liflirf 
how f 
whero P 

wbcTB? 

whence P 
why P 
whioh P 

how ujanj P 
that. 

ithat, there- 
\ fvit. 
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OOMTAHATITE TABLE 


■xn&kKCUf 

UWtULlT. 

qatbX 

wZli. 


X^dUaiW. 

Pr, 19, 47. 

ter At 


teJtf 

i£ 

thro. 

Br. 35, TBplBi. 
Cowell, iitoL \ 

tat 


yam 

jam 

wluU. 

Br. 70. ?j .«. ( 
123. Lr, 19D, J 


tmam 

rtwjpt, rwwM 1 

IihMiii. 1 

tilML 

ISW, / 

Pr. 41. 

ttSm 


l/m, r#rWM,1 
lltwwi, fiwriw) 

tmmmm 

Ul»n 

Pr. 58. 

r«5A^m» 


Uartfti^humy 

^rwtfAoM 

jteAw 

to tllM. 

Br. 130, iSl. 1 
fir. 35, 113. 1 

1 

ti (rMw} i 

ti 

(iani, 

1 twfAMwtt 
( temAiiit 

/mAs, /mumm, 
riiUHJte,e^7U, 

£r, r£f 

1 of UiMfL 

Br 5S, 13L \ 
224, 145, 105, 1 
170, 177, 153 ,} 

tvofa 


(fcwfa 

tteya 

Iht, Hutes, 
t&i, fMM«, te, 
>dr, Ita 
ftmimmmi. 

1 \j tkeo. 

Pr, f \ 

Pr. 124. i 

tamyi 


tayi 

jin llsoo. 

Pr.40.LT. 1T3,1 

390. J 

yiiy«i« 

1 

(yiUAJNi j 

tMmh* 

ittmit, iupi* 

yoi. 


jnffAn^it 

ttumtwJtam, 

^rwvtA# 

ro 

jyoto [mcv.) 




|riimA#5A^ 1 
) rMiA«A« J 

1 .(EtaiArA«ii^ 

' teMMcAiA 

jlnoa. 

Cowell, xxTiB.<« 

yNjlmdr 


frmiAdAi, 

iriMiArAi 

f 

/ttwA5A5ite 
ImiiiAaftere 
fflv AAr, riii^ 

Ifram iQu. 

J of yoo. 


yKlllH^WM 


tttmAaiam 1 

jkSjiam, turn* 

1 


yNiAMOfif 


twnAfm 

I/mnAmii 

j it ytnL 

Br 283. 

Vt. 41, 13S. 



itiMtaya, tiu^ 
lte#f5, rajra 

|/7 m 5, ih^ foi 

of brr. 

pr. 134. 

tayS 


taya 

tai 

br brr. 

Pr. 45. 47, 

Pr. 20.47,120, t 

cymm 


ayam 

IBM 

t&u {muo.J 

]35.Dr.30,55, \ 

60, 72, 100. i 

Lt. 390. ( 

atya, 

iwmyai^a4die) 

1 imanym | 

Wu4, > 

f'mtMft J 

i»dJv, jr 

orihi»llnuw:i.} 

Pr. 120. Br. 1 
35. It. 454. } 

dwtta 

tna 

Items, i'jWEi^ 


bfthiij^nydc,} 

Pr, 38, 

■miya 


t'rMoy« 

uto? 

bf tbU {fru.) 

Br. 05, or, 70. 



r \ 


MINM 


t tiMtentit, 1 

T jotSmAi j 


in IbU (,ituK) 





Aarjv, fHiiNriS, 

1 


Pr. 11. 

tfiAaiw 

1 

i'wSONWM 

j iM^uq 

oflhwB. 

Pr. 30. 



(rAAi, imuOAi, 1 
UAi, iMtAi } 

iWAhh 

bjr UkWD. 

Pr. 134. 



kv 

orwbrtpiF tf-) 


A wmpamtifB ifiateiawt of tbe ^lnt poiwEml proaoim will b« fouid m 

tlie l«xt. 
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Esrmujccst. 

■AXIXBJT. 

olmi. 

ritt. 

nuxpiT. 

nouiR. 

Br.85. 

idam 


idsmif fWMi 

•Ml 

thu (neiricr). ' 

Br.6. 



</««, «tmd 

«iwi 

thia. 

Br. 60. 

tU 



idt 

tb«N teuue.) 
thewe ^on.) 

Br. 44C. 



tiS, t&y 

tdao 

Br.67. 

Br. 36. 

U 

ttotmt 


M, U 

(ink. «<ta>oa. 

d$ 

ttey. 

M> mncb. 


jwddU 



1 

<44# Mid 

1 


Br. 313. 

Hant 

1 


1 tttim 

•0 mncb. 

Pr. 10. 

ifmmii 



tttiaim 

im mncb (pL 
( nwoter). 

Br. 29, SOS. 

ym* 



jtyB 

|b]r wbidi m 
j wbom. 

Br. 8. 

ytsmim 


jiiifft,ymAi 

jviufii 

ria which or 

1 whom. 

Br. 87. 

yttiam 


y«mm 

jayam 

of whom. 

Br. 68. 

tnkam 

I 

ttmm, tttamam 

j/OMM 

1 ■ 

of then. 

Br. 66. 

ttdfiim 


tadita^ toduB 

mdim 


Br.36, 113,280. 
Pr. 12, 18, 44. 

jttdfUm 


tarim 

mrim 

llike. 

Br. 86. 7^ 80,1 
292. Pr. 41. / 

ant/fikA* 


ftadikkiBf 1 

mritktkJm 

J 

Br. 36. 

tdriid 


tduB 

%dim 

) like thu. 

Pr. 43, 48. 

IdfU* 


him 

trim 

Pr. 18, 19,48. 

Mfi/« 


nfuw, trim 

trim • 

) 

Br. 63,57,184,1 
218. 1 



knlim 

ktdtm 

like what. 

Br. 88. Pr. Ui. 

kidfii* 


khim 

khitBy ktrirn 

like what P 

Pr. 91. 

■ tidfiia 


tadim^ tdrim 

tSrim 

like that. 

Pr. 112. 

mmyadpjtt 


tmaarim 

like another. 

Br. 200. 

atmddfiiam 



amkirim 

like na. 

Br. 120. 1 

Cloqfih, 70. f 

idSmim 


id5mi,$dSm,\ 
(aterdW ) 


now. 

Br. 77. 138. Pr. 

tatmiam 


attkBMm, 

mtthsam 


26. Dhcm. 29. 

(6/1 aw—I 


Hwminmm 

appS^am 

himadf. 

KanllittUBjail, 
in BikK. p. 6. 

1 a/WM 


mtrn 



•PP* 


Br. 122. 

) imikatmym 



mikayya 

graatnem. 
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COMPARATIVE TABLE 


Table No. VI. 


Th« fottowiny TahU ixhihiU a litt of P&li icords, $omo of tchitk rtioin 
umUterod tko Santkrii forwk^ tehiU otkori art htU tomtUrntt Its* 

than in Prdkfit. 


Um&KICKI. 

eemeuT. 

oiniA. 

rlu. 

reix 6rr. 

wouan. 

Dham. 31, i6, 1 
68.CloagMl. } 

rq^ 



rod 

kiag. 

Ver. r. 36. I 

Dham. 12. uidl 
Ver. i. 17. 1 

yileS 


Jirka 

jiki 

tongne. 

‘Clo<ifh,39. andi 
Ver. iL 32. / 

yaslUi 


jmff Ai, foffAi 

Uftki 

•4eff. 

‘Dhem.40. Ver.l 
ti27. AMrich I 

aadAem 


itSdJUm ) 
Xtakmm | 

$5kim 

good. 

Dhem. 61. endl 
Ver. T. 36. ) 

pila 


pita 

piS 

fother (nom.) 

Dhem. 62. end k 
Ver. T. 34. ) 

pitarmm 


piimram 

jnanMM 


Reae. 16. 

pitri 


piiari 

pidtiya 

fother (initr.) 

Dhem. 26, 511 
71. AVer, ui 1) 



AraAeMToa 

iwmAeae * 

Brahmen. 

Dhui. 71 A j 
Ver. L la. ) 

fnmMhrm 


(^mnAAfira 

l/eAAJre 

pokirm 

deep. 

Dhem. 20, 24.1 
A Ver. ir. 6. j 

jlritam 


jhiUm 

yfoeai, jTam 

lifo. 

Dhem. 27. Br.j 
242, 261. j 

ewdAaWrrge 


onMakarmta 

omdhiartyM 

derknem. 

Dhem. 28. i 

Mrirhh. 4S.60.j 

MhonUJ^ 


inlirmJdt 


ox. 

Dhem. 34. A 
Ver. Ul 39. j 

kar$ASpn^J^ 


AeAo^afe 

ktkirmyo | 

16 pa^u of 
oowriee. 

Dhem. 44. 

ttmodAim 


MtmodAim ^ 

• • o 

meditation. 

Dhem. 46. end j 

paroia 


yaroiS 


M much. 

Ver. IT. 16. 1 

fdretd 


(tr4Ua 

tSa, ta 

•0 much. 

Dhem. 21 68.) 
Mriehh. 11. \ 

Ver. iT. 12. J 

hkairam 


lAAednrm, 1 
lAAedUem J 

hkaddam 

good. 

CloOj^h, 40. 1 

ivkarl 


fMAeri 

iwmrl 

e aov. 

Br. 234, 267. 1 

iukmra 


tUaru 

•Spofm^niorm 

e boar. 

Clo<^, 7. Ver.l 
u. 27. T. 26,27.1 

wtodkm 


MedAe 

bmAm 

honey. 

Dhem. 36. \ 

Prabodhe. 68. | 
Pr. 38, 40. 1 

$ukksm 


tmkkam 

mkam 

happinem. 

dough. 37.Ver. 

mua 


aaAAa 

mkM 

an aaacrahly. 

iL 27. Br. 166. 

pStia 


^Aa 

paki 

e Terre. 

Cloagh, 41 e^ 
Ver. T. 32. 
Reae. 22. doo. 

1 atulS 

I tmatmrom 


tnatmrmm 

Moa 

aiotbm(aonL 
mother (ace.' 

46. Ver. U. 27. 

' amliUMi 


mmkkam 

meAea* 

foce. 


‘>*1 ca^ aj whrtlwr the PrSkfit fora of thu word {• $nmadAi or $amaii, or 
uy third fora different from either. 
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ESrKUXCBS. 

•AXaSUT. 

aZruA. 

TAU. 

nlx^Tt. 

■XOLtaB. 

Barn. ± Lum. ( 
Vnr. iL 3. ) 



laka 

rpfatam 

loa 

n» 

raadam 

world. 

clcpbanL 

•flriir. 

Ditto, Var. L S7< 

kfitsm 


hUam 

kaam 

dooe. 

Ditto, Tar. iii.t 
58. ) 

irmilokj/mm 


talokkMat 

UUoaat 

itbe thrca 

1 worlda. 

Ditto, Tar. u. 2.1 

jhmm 

rarAanaai 


jham 

aatkamm 

jfiam 

taapam 

life. 

word. 

Do.,Yar.u.i,46i. 
Ditto, Tar.L 41. 

jrawraiwM 


divam 

ptkbaaam 

diraka, diaka 
/arraaam 

day. 

yoatk. 

Mahiraaso, p.j 
zxtL Mrioli. 44.) 

asauip'raOT 


aakkatmm 

ttkktda^ 

Sanskrit. 

liiihlTaiMO,207i 
Var. L 20. / 

ptuttium 


pattkakam 

pattkao 

book. 

Ran. 40. Pr. \ 
»7. Br. 143. f 

iksfinl 


kkafiat 

irakipt 

{kakipTJkkatffi 

jiiatar. 

MaUv. 250. \ 

Tar iii. 25. / 



gadrakka 

pa44aka 

aa. 

Raaa. 82. \ 

Var. L 20. j 

muita 


mutta 

autta 

pearL 

Raaa. 33. Mnch. 

1 


( 

daSraa 

] door. 

15, 43, 44, 50. 

) drarm 


dadra ^ 

dirara. 

Br. 35, 22i. . 

) 


1 

dikdra 

) 

Br. 130, 284. 

dakkl 


mkki 

tSkl 

a tTM. 

Br. 70. 

rtiii 


nkkd 

rtkd 

a liot. 

Br. lit. 

mkki 


takkJ 

aakl 

fenala friaad 

Br. 48,75, 155,1 
Pr. 35, j 

dikka 


tikka 

W55 • 

craot. 

Br.03.Pr.10.18. 

dikkarm 


aikkara 

tikara 

ranBut 

Br. 73,05,155.) 
Pr. 38. / 

d$kktrm 


atkkara 

mkara 

crcat 

Br.52.Pr. 35,38. 

dikkmm4^ 


$ikkap4* 

tikap^ 

peacock's tail 

Pr. 12,41. 

Ukka 


Ukka 

Itka 

a writiiig. 

Pr. 85. 



makka 

paka 

saiL 

Pr. 35. Br. 5, ) 

10, 02. j 

likkitm 


likkita 

likida 

written. 

Br. 221, 278. 

parikka 


parikka 

parika 

ditch. 

Br. 287. 

mukktla 


makkaR 

mtkaR 

girdle 

Br. 815. 225. 

wupkm 


aupka 

wtaka 

cloud. 

Br. 60. 

Dham. 7. 55. ) 

$mmfka 


aadpka 

aamka 

■McmMiga. 

light. 

Var. ifi. 55. } 

Upku 


lakm 

laka 

MriehlL 107. ) 
Br.7ia0BJhr.l4. 

rmtkm 


nUka 

raka 

chariot. 

Pr. 85. 

a/A«M 


atkati 

akaad 

or. 

Pr. 137, Br, ) 
242, 297. i 

MtlAlOM 


atitkwaa 

mikmpa 

pair. 

Br. 308. 

MitkUa 


MitkiG 

Mtkild 

nama of city. 

Br. 208. 

mtUki 


atUki 

adiki 

nest, 
bmer lip. 

Br. 238. 

adk^rm 


adkara 

akara 

Pr. 30, Br. 15R) 
Br. 151, 158. j 

radkm 


wadkii 

raka, aadkm 

wife. 

Pr.3I.S9,Br.76. 

madkiirm 


mtadkura 

atakara 

sweet. 

Br. 244, OL 7,61. 

mmdku 


wtadkm 

atakm 

sweet. 

Br. 10. 

rHadks 


rikadka 

aikaka 

wise man. 

Br,878. 




pamtkaaika 

firsfeld. 
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Bjunsvit. 

oItbI. 

rlir 

nICfIT, 

■miJEH. 

Br. 198,221,24^ 

tiridAa 


Tividk* 

n'riAd 

TsrioiuL 

Br, 238. 

fidkura 


ttidkttrti 

riAttra | 

agitatEd. 

Br. 1 

jmtadhi 


jtladki 

Jtleki 


Br. 66, 30} L 

rmiAif* 


tt^ira 

fuim 

blcod- 

Br, 280. 

dW4i 


d*tlki 

d«Ai 

rnids. 

Bf. 328. 

r^hifa 


badkirt 

iakint 

dmf. 

Br 260. 



mKkJdftmv 

McAiAdr# 

mnUfitwn. 

Br, 1«T. 

Hr^iihaiia 


aradhant 

oraAdgd 

irtmhip. 

Br, 72. 202, \ 



1 

Anil, idAo^a 

1 fruit, 

[fndt^il. 

CloagbT, 34, \ 

laphi^ 


ttjrkaiA J 

Pr. 137. 

rwOAsM 



raAdrd 

tpwdr 
taej •hint. 

Pr, ll. 

/stAmti 



mrA4ft({ 

Pt, 36. 

abkSMhetUi 



mkiftMlMti 

th«T dMtri. 

Br, m. 

Islhttt* 


ZdAAari 

ioAai 

b« r»c<iita. 

Br. 79. lS«rl 
243. 280. i 1 



n/MAd 

ndtaka 

beloTtd. 

ito nndfr- 

Br. 210. 




wiMium 

) itwiL 

Br. 73, 93. 287. 

rfikfiLi5Ai« 



maJkm 

bnlL 

Br. SOI, 218. 



kktiu 

kkfA» 

ihikinf. 

diYMioo. 

Ur. 231. 

tiAkinttm 


fibkiimM 

Pt'kiifga 

Br. 238. 

aturahki 


twrabki 

liiniAi 

frugranL 

Br. 276. 

dmitabki 


davtubki 

t/un^uAt • 

drrm. 

Br 108. 

mSbki 


mvAM 

naAi 

1 wiTeL 

, Ur- 237. 



Hi€ 

ir//0 

maQnlniLi 

Br. 86, l+S. 

fdtW 



wr< 

Fncmf. 

Br. 321^ 2i0, 

taitm 


Uls 


oiL 

Br. 264. 

daka 


tlaAa, 

^Ad 

bcrtiiag. 

Pf. 104. 

luvAr 


fiirAf 

|4ll 

netdit. 

Br 2^3. 

9WkH* 


ttKkit* 

tn*d» 

i(idiait«d. 

Br.217f. 

ekk ni 



tkAitfiS 

knif*. 

Br. 100, 1S6, 

AfidtyA 


Aadaf0 

Am4 

bsftft. 

Br.238. 

piidav^A 


paiir*H 

JHUMI 

tt Ibr fetb 

Br. 235. 

dkuM* 


dkima 

JAuaa 

moke 

Br. 190. 

fadHtikatya 



jmIJuiua 

&»tnun(gai.) 

Br. 245, 251. 

myJmra 



Howard 

tooUfle 

Pr. 44. 

Jtu^ 


AAi^ 

AAtjifa 

beiLt. 

Br. 125. 

ia4ha 


M€m 

JUft 

dr^iBg mp. 

Br. 50. 



fkoMm 


doue. 

Vtt. ill. 62. 1 
Lt. 226. J 

pt5ma,sBtia 


niiaUt fifSit* 


jirilbarBd, 

(Wnried. 

Vur. iiL 62. I 

Lt. 268. 1 


kil^ta 

AlAtNld 


VEftrird- 

Vir. UL 62, 1 

iT.fil.eOf, 188.! 

kUi* 

\ kil**a 

JtiUtt 

Aijfrad 

tnrahUk 

Db, fiO. Ft. 41 
Br. 36, 122,278 

l|<wA« 


Muktt iintki 


iff action. 

Cl. 39, Pr, 12, 
Br. 130, 176 f. 

irt 

nW 


iirT 

iplEodotir. 

Dk«n. 44. 

hrl 

Airi 

Airi 

kitj 

rhims. 

Pr.l2.V«r.iU.62 
Pr. 113.114,238 

■ ) 



AarttM, Aar^ 

1 J 07 , 

lAIUaTiatan^SO 
235, 238, 809. 

J 


4i^ina, 

ririgd 

deep. 

Pr. 44, 46. 

MvrlXd 



wtmiAA# 

fool. 

Pr, 35. 



nfamrUb 
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Br. 16», 270- 


iA,'TftiLiUT. oinii. 


{ tMangfl 


Br. 13«. 

Br, 240, 

Br. 20, IJflt 278* 
Br. 110. 

Br. 290. 

Br. HH.Lt. 108. 

Br, aio* 

C1.8. Lt. 80, 

02,131,181,100] 
Clonj;h, 4fi, 81.' 
Lt. 167, 

Mpclih. 30. 

Pr. 37,87* j 


ulkanh^ ^ 
kartAmti 

MraAiVuM 

««nAfltrf*rA 

rtin* 


Br. 230, 
Pr, 134. 

Pr. 64. 
Br. 210, 
Pr. 04* 

Lt. 43B, 


Br, 07. 
Br, 87* 


Br, 235. 




ritlx^iT, 


nnurti^ 

iUMMria 


Mtkaru* 

iwn'M 

inritidum 

t^iur^ire 


1U(41UBII. 


rflcollKtioD, 
bariiijr nc61- 

they dr»w, 
nia. 
to nun, 

TtUmj *nK5llr 

t vilc, of B 
irortn^ 
proper 

geni. 


\Mrrari<ri 



Hmor^rr^ 

uttfiria 


_ l(ri"WrS, j I tiiiniia 
cMntij/O y I 


Br. 7, 261, 


Br. 341, 

utpafjfa 

Br. 00. 

meSjfaU 

Br. 9. 

Itr. 6* 

tamyat* 

fatkywta 

vitir^aU 

Br, 229. 5 

BtJmlAyfff# 

( 

Br* ill, 

Br. 110- 
Hr* 38. 
pr* 44. 

aand^iyotf 

T^pyaU 

riataiyaia 

iht^aU 

Br* 269* 

MirtifaKtam 

Br. 22, 36,121* 

Br. 263. 

1 Br. 34l» 263* 

irifnafatHati 

puryamPfa 

JaAyainaitm 

1 Br. 138, 

rwwwrjTyn 


jtfdmQMrfrv 

(eflnsu) 

irj;ip(Tfr(ra 

ttithcMat* 

IrurArAafi 

pa}hij/ati 

uiiFfgaii 


lotin. 

ttlceihDa. 
jbtTing re 
; mated* 
fbetiUj^ Ur* 

\ vnt^ 
tunns mCt- 
lliiYinK 
1 erou^ 

^ tmUim* 
luring 
I Ttflw^lcd, 
piUTuyf I 
I uc«rUifiM, 



mfiijtdwpe 

iippS4i* 

meJ^eA*di 


J att»ciU!U. 
tuTinp 
t rooted op. 

itiiiud. 


I pai^tmdi 
iriWrWl 




nietriymi*tv 


ciioATef 

lOwfAti^l 

mnainTPuil 

(trW'Anrw' 

tt^myladi 


fiimtpfim 
r^iojxji 
purawtHi^ 

|(rWMaJy«i li ramam^a 
_ 


riwmii 

ri^giir<di^ 


it ia relntfd* 
it nmd. 

{t la cromed. 

( it m aiukr- 

tipad. I 

hk nudi^ I 

it Moiotfl 
it is lOforSdfld* 
itkeortended* 
it k broken* 
;ltt ikem be 
[ placed. 

I infonit. 

to ittform^^ 
hffing Ailed, 
telngtoni^ 


plosutt. 


I 
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GOMPAILATIVE TABLE 


Table No, VII. 

Tha /sHomnff TahU eonUitHt d Utt of ttrhs pariicipltM^ tm icAiisi 
H uull ht ohtorwd that Iho Pdli form jfiwfmffy d^'part few frotn the 
Saiukrii ^Aan the Prdkrit omi do. 


BXrSUKlfCU. 


BAVaKUTT, 

QATttA. 

vix,v 

TUiixf rt. 

s.'iaiUiB. 

ifTsuma^ 


ainiMiB * 

|ni§BnAd i 

(AMflBV j 

w? liBtr. 



«w9^Mi9An 

* * w 

thou benwL 




imtddi 

ha bcara. 

ifCSOtU 


(n^of# J 

MKffedit 

kt bim litatJ 

[ ina/^ait 

iru^kfi 

1 laHDHii 1 

mrSeAMdmf 

MrAc'AAuwfM, 

{I, ht, wiU 

1 boar. 

iJuiaA 


Hinc 


heard. 

r 

iirmte&t 

/ndsM, 

L 




tniiTa 4 

iTtriel, j 

{ fUftWHl, 1 

JKBul, *5, Ml ^ 

hating bwd. 


irw^fUe^ 





Sncfitpi ^ 




drvtttm 


m4hm 


to hear. 

trufeU 


*H|rvji 

IfWflttl j 

he ia heartL 

irifCMU 

Sremti 


aanij^rr 

thejar^ heard 

SrUjfBTitaM 



nifTai^y 

{ki tbetCL be 
t beard. 

ir^jfaie 



HiWli 

he k h(4nL 

iru^onMT^ 


iWySMOMli 

ttut^oHia 

beiDj^ beard. 

trtfjfmmma 



iWfaHii 

thaiflg heard 
( (fean.) 

I'mtejfttu 


MlVfU 

nmoveda 

jkt him cam 



~ 

1 to bear. 

/it/rtMAoga 

IdtfldSMi 

«*Hma 

MMufa^a 

obedience. 

dedAJi 

darfqnr, 

(daJaJif 4iti 
\daj^iui 

jidipni 
drdit itA 

I giw. 

ha giifu. 

B^l 


B^n, ada 

* ■ * 

he gtTe. 



dummt 

tdaiMm, 

|l will gire^ 

dmdat 


idadenit da -1 
||da*r(a, dtHte | 

dmto 


daddtaJ^ 


dadaUt 

dtatoM 

of one giring. 

Jattom 

^1* 

, dinam 

dinmam 

giTML 

; 1 1 

(4a^B41, 

dedBAi 

1 \dtM 

dtkij 

fire then. 


B. A La*. mA 
Del. 34,Br,10U 
B. Sc Lu. 126. 
Cl. 109. Del 24. 
B. ft Lbl 125.1 
Delhu, 24. ) 

B. ft Lau, 121. 
Tar. rii. 10, IT, 

Delia*. 2t. 

B.ft Lua.l3Ll 
] Delini, 24. f 

I DhAn. IS. 19. 

Easa. 20. Dd. 

[ 4. Tar. IT. 23. 

Lt. 05 L ftc. 


Pr. 14, 29w 
Br.TOQ, 234* 
264, 2ST. 

Br. 122. 

Br. 179. 
Br,202. 

Br. 163. 

Br. 280. 

fir. 186 . 

E ft Lu. 125.1 
Delia*, IT, J 
Dhun. 44. Cl.i 
184 . 136 . Del 17 ] 
B. ft La^ 127 . 

fi.ftLBM.12l. 
Tar. Tii. 16, 
D«L 17. 

Cl, 25 . Dd. 17 , 


rai, 62. 


216. 270. 
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Dcliua, IT* 

R«.<an 34. 

Lr. 2B3. Dh. 

42, B. * 

122. D«1 26* 
B.& Lu, 161. 

Pluim, 44, 6T. 
CL, 8. 102* 

Var. tEIL 3. 

DiulOf 64, 61, 1 

D. k 66. I 
E<ua,22. 
Clough, 103. 

Q. k Loa. 130, 


X^M^tyn * 


IfltithogiTtB 

|lct them be 

I -w-— \ giTcB. I 

dtia, |jlja,TmEgi«li 

jtAflSlVl***, I I 

\Adli(iw I 


(jfffjM^K, I j ifprj^li 


AAikAi 


pidCl 


^inl6Aj>r5ai 


Db.U, 32. DcLl 
aa. VflT, Tiii 2.1 


r. xiu, 

r. 140, ITO. 1 

r, 140 , 1 * 2 . \ 

T.a2,l2V,23S } 

I 




44HfdA 

Bwa. 10. Dtl.30. 

Cl la, Ttr.TiLasI 
B.&Lie.l2T,y»r.|UAii 
rii. 24. Lr, iST-'f 

. .... II 

B- A L&a. 

B. A Liia. 129. 1 
Bb.eo. Cl. 26.11 
IleV.lO.B.A L. [ 
l2jS.Var.vL63 .) 

Br. JIO. Lt.261. 

Br. 140, iiO. 

Pr. 

Lt 

Hr. 20 . 

Pr. 63, 140. 

Bt* 86 , 269 

I Br. 169* Lt.ML 

Lv. 396, 406. 

Lt. 3&$. 

I Lt.^200. 

] Dbim. Sl.Mn.'l 

BO.Vur.rliL 60.J 

i DbaUU 6. lOl. 

I Eua. 22 .. 


jAwurl 

praih^mi 


t4dci», iAa4t 
Aalis AA(«w/» 

kati 


kahi, hfji 

iWi, 

(be over- 
cWhbJ, 


jjAAiraii^S I 
lAonfi _ _ } 

j MAoflit^ 

4A^yflJjzm I 

[iLfVffnfe 

4Aul0 




jiaAAeroiHi 


Ut b«* 
be (tbou). 

let him be. 

Le boomiH* 
thfff trVr. 


1 > 


|i4ariVt \ 

[OAauiirS | 

eiAiuAi 



iAaiyi 


■I^Asri 

fAdliml 

0A#ru«aTi{ 


\44w 1 Aoldfi 


paniAard 

pariM^* 

pra&kittB 

dKMjiAijl'd 

mItuhfM 

itkitra 


pdnAAdl4 

poAi^d 


irffA* nfrAiAJ 
{.ffAiAWea » 

dfAiAi^a 

ipe^*l , J 

[^icAeAAdt* H 


j* . * 

bhiJih 

fAdPWi 

AwiiTd 

AeAld 


Uif(AuifL 

iArritiem 

hAdrimnli \ 
Adffiwa^' 1 
poWAdea 

pffrtA**da 

WAiu£> 

rniiAAoJi 

irfAfAfAi 


overedm^ 
let it be 

bceO, 

hlTtBg b«UU 
lie Ttia. 

be WSJ. 

ibey 

lup Fteod. 
to itiur^ 

jlllDj >tiUlrtL 

I *baU be. 

be iball be. 

(TtKl ibon. 
eutpUtd. 

■troof. 
prfMived* 
ibH tb(KU 

bar Lug iiku. 

lemajiTK* 

haTiiig stood- 
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COMPABATIVE TABLE 


•AjraXBlT. 


OATVA. 


mAKfrr. 

niouAa. 

piOdt, 

pmtta 

jobtained. 

mmtapim | 

hATiacobtaiB. 
ed: iidAai. 

^pSdi^/api. 

{ di, rwggrfi 

jkMVl. 

jd^im 

jhATiiif 
\ knoim. 

/OfttfMM 

to know. 

JiliJfamtM 

boB^ known 

jmpfmmtmaaa 

iWAkinn 
\ (ictaiaTe.) 

ioptekkiOy 

Mt^ia^padua 

jhariag goa*. 

padn, paini 

goon. 

^daiikaaa 

having Aeen. 

di$amii 

the^ arvAHn. 

ditadi 

he U •€•«. 

dimtmapa 

bring Men. 

daSuama 

right. 


he will ahow. 

wmriitpt 

having died. 


haring flown 

aAapjia, etc. 

haring kSIod 

j|l« 6 M,^W 9 A 

having drank 

« • • 

having left. 

• • • 

ihaving coQ. 

1 qnvr^ 

pariekkidia 

haring cut. 

rtttwja 

1 having 
\ known. 

AamdAia 

having bovnd. 
ihaving over. 

1 eoou. 

. . . 

having left. 

lakadi^ 
lakadif Ukat 

|h« reeeivM. 

mki 

1 am. 

[matt, ) 

lAr 6 r 6 Am<i / 

thajr are. 

pa^amti 

they & 1 L 

AolBmi ( 7 ) 

1 ipeak.. 

16 «AiMm 

ji wm Mj. 

AnrftrMi 

Imj. 

kakaWa 

(hauji ai H 

1 JWW. 


Ohun. 34, 76. t 
DcL 63. / 

Rani. 16,33,40) 
DelioB, 62. f 

Ohuii.12.IM.16 

Ohun. 3, 60. ) 
B. 4 Lu. 129. j 

Br. (F) j 

Ohau. 6,11,41.) 
OcIiuA, 29. j 
Ohun. 40. OcL | 
70. Vu. ziL 10.) 
Br. 66, 260. 218. 
Oh. 27.60. Mn.1. 
OeL TV. Br. 246. 
Br. 24S, 287, ( 
306. Pr. II, 36.1 
Br. 160. 

Br. 66. 

Br. 6. 

Oclim, 79. 

Br. 297. 

Oh. 6 AOcl.62. 

BAM.22.Od.18. 
Oh. 17. Lr. 284. 
OhAU. 32. 

Oh. 60. OeL 66. 
Ohun. 8, 9. ) 

Tat. riu. 66. j 
Bam. 30. OeL69. 

0hAaL68.0eL26 

Oluua. 68. I 

Ohun. 24, 67. ) 
Oel.67. Br.l2S.) 
Ohun. 63. B. 4) 
Laik 137. 1 

OhaMAl.DdA8. 

OhAtn.60. Ttf.l 
Tiii. 61. I 
Ohun. 71. Cov. 
A|^ SOtTA 24 

I. 41m. 86. / 

OclioA, 63.' I 
Br. 113. 

Br. 117. 


pr9ft« 'ti 

prSpym 

ryanati 

/mSt*a 

jnStmm 

fgaymimam* 

fifrttmk 

pUt^ 

dfiMAfrm 

dfiijpmU 

dfiivtumStm 

dtrdmptkfuti 

wtfitwi 

Hfhf 

Aitri 

plifS 

AitfS 

JkrM 

eAAitta 

fiJitwa 

AtMM 

•AAAAipa 

riASjfm, 

prmAapm 

hiAmt0 


tpaekikk- ) 
\ UtA i 


Atmitti 

jHfra 

jtAitwM 

eAAiMitta 

AmidAiha 


vV«6i/ta, 

vtjmApm 


pttm$Ui 

Armtiwn 

AatAmpuK- 

pami 

htlAmpimi 
AmtAmytli m 


ip^'ti, 
\jmti0 
IjM/ro, ) 

\p»pimi 4 wa i 

riJanSti 
immtwa, 1 

j 

/itmiimmjmtm 

iSpmmama 

japartic 

pamttS 

ftm 

( 4/ijra, di$~ 
iUtamti 
duMmtSmi 


tUuMipitmi* 

tmaritwa 

iAmmtrd, 

(6«Nilra 

ipiAitvS^ptfa 


eAA4trS 

riditta 

AamdAitfS 

aAAiAAmppt 

) 

pt{f«Ait0S, f 
IMAmU 
\MAati 

AMNI, Aai6i 

•a$Ui 

patamti 

inmi 

AatAusomi 

kmtAmi 

katAtH 
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Br.63, IM, 
21&. Pr. isa. 


kmtKtf 

tmtAyatSm 

kiakmfitmm 

pwimuk^ 

fhtkkjfmtt f 
JkkSJtUi 
St'O 


Pr. H4. 

Br. 218. 

llM.22. DcLM. 

Dh. 36. DeL 77 

aoogh, 142. I 

DhAm. 43. Yw.l 
ruL 27. i 
CL®. Vat.tiLM. 

Br. 289. 

Dham. 43, 67. 

Dham. 13. 

Dham. 6. 

Dham. 61. 62. 1 
63. Var. TtiL48./ 

Dham.40. AVar. 

Dham. 40. 

Dham. 101. C1.1 
146. DeL 32. | 

Pr. 12, 86. Br 
67, 86, 92. 

Br. 6, 217. 

Dham. 18. Var.l 
riiL 44. 1 

Pr. 133. 

Dh.64. DeL 21. 

Clvuf^ 6,110. 

Dham. 64. 

DeL 27, 28. 

Dham. 1, 7.63. 

CL 100.D«L28.,. ^ 

Dham. 9. CL no htmtf 

B. & Laa. 182. 

B. A liu. 127. i 
Ciongh, 110. I 
Var. riiL 17. J 
Cluagh, 110. 

Delioa, 38. 

Var.TuL 17. 

Dh 28. 322. 

Var. riL 16. 

Dham 10,12, 

23,89. CL 26. 

Delioa. 28.* 


nj thoo. 

he Dili mj. 
let it be and. 
to MT. 
we Irre. 
ttbejaak; it 
) ia aakod. 

he eata. 

he waa. 
they were: 
he la. 

he maj be. 
he kccpa. 
lhe otuler'. 

^ ataada. 
jlat him be 

I '“>py« , 

lethim giTa. 
he rccoUeeta. 

I am. 
beia. 
laereoaiiig. 
iacreeaed. 

he increaaea. 

|lct him oon> 
\ qoer. 
he eoeqaeta. 


Ido. 



ih>r»aaedt 

iakii 

|he will do. 

. . . 

thoo wilt do. 

kaktm 

I will do. 

kmrmM* ) 

doiaic (differ¬ 
ent caaea and 

kmrmt» | 

1 numben ol) 

’ (prea. part.1 
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COMPARATIVE TABLE 








KxrkkcN^^EO.. 

iJlKBEMT. 

fiATUl. 

rXn. 

TIUX^. 

■NALUB. 

Db. 42, Ld. 28. 

jbtTH 1 


Atf^Ai^kunt 

AartAitkai/ii 

da 

Br. 69. 

Jrntv 1| 

j 



do tiioii. 

Pr. 84. 

AtfetuAetf 



Aarntdft 

|“dj3 iliQii,'* 

\ tbnf. 

Br. 280, 1B8. 

|4iinirf«, Afi- 
IpnM (iWw) 

, 


AwwAo, 1 

AiiguM4Aiff J 

doyo. 

fir. 20. 

A«f*ram 


kmitvm, tatum 

indum 

to do. 

Br. 142, 200. 

kartavya 


IkaUaita 

[iBVaAAa 

Jtndarra, 1 
A^enw I 

k» be done. 

Br. 72. mt 



Jtaia 

AiJfl, A^ 

djDpB. 

Br. 220. 

kriytU 


ikarTgaii, \ 
[kmygitti J 

Alinil 

El a dou. 

Br. 7, 224. 

iriyatSm 


IkarTada, 1 
|ATnii j 

let El be done 

Br. 221. 



jM/ikarvtAa 

^4h'AifJvAd, 

oppow ye. 

iMMrAiieW* 


* . -■ 

utMikarfia 

kud ve. 

Br.80, 236.Pr,l 
47f. 

pp'Arftf 


fffcAfta, 1 

tgffAht f 

firAiitf faAtda 

token. 

Pr. 40. 



fmjfAiimm 

fakldata 

to IaIec. 

Br. 7fi. 

fraAf/a 


gayAa 

PO/Aa 

to bo Uktn. 

Ctougb, 16. 

nkurma 

AarUya, j 

Atfetyu, J 

AentrA ] 

okaramAatt 

* ¥ * 

ire liATKf done. 

Dh. 24. Del. 26. 
V«r.3dLlO,iT.23. 

j^'fc6 j 

(htifSf 

Ikaiitra 

Aaifd 

|hiiTing dome. 

Dbxin. 28. 



aJf'AafB 

+ ■ * 

urired. 

DbAtn. 30. ( 

Del. 90. \ 

prui^A- 1 
J 


jvfipa^Oiiti 


liey TwseiTp. 

Dh. 430. (con.} 

JmSpayMii 


JtappmUi 

kappifata^t^ 

cuttlaE. 

Dhiun. 101. 

RasiL 32. Cow.l 
ITI, tL Del. 88.| 
CliMrh, 120. 1 

Vtr. ifiiL «. j 

JatiKti 

ttlmmi 

JakJcitam 

fnrJrkhtiSii 1 
IrvAAv/i j 
IntAAcmi ) 
(MiAAiu^^vnt j 

wAAn^i 

ifac CBH; 
IpoHilihr. 

I ctn. 

mfiditati 


aurJdati 

matadt 

lie treodt. 

JLul 22. Del. 20. 

Dhnnl. 50. 1 

Yikr. 116. J 

Ktatam 


Hakigiiam 

naAiidf/m 

to baibe. 

/ Jet bim ns 

SfSdAagtt 


ar^Aryr 

arSAama 

) VETfnee : 

1 rerfrendiijt 

Pr. 10,12. 

tujai* 



rtAadi 

' (Doqnb 
be iblno*. 

Br. 22. 

KHdaMati 


f0atkfad'Aatif I 
1 taaiaAiit j 

tandkiAM 

tbay BppiinS 

Br. ITS- 

pH^AitAyami 


J/afkiuSmi 

pa^tMam 

I kihoIE ictuL 

Br. 36, 62, 157, f 

manft 


manat 

Mutniif 

T ibitik. 

179. 1 



tHaAAafAa 

taamnadAa 

ibinb ve. 

Br. 170. 

Br. 122. 

Br. 246. 

wtumul^ 

fftMaHii 


tapiNtuuMi 

Aimaiiti 

eurwwii 

Aa^M/i 

I uKolf ileep. 

we pml«. 
A <7 •trtls. 

Br. 27. 

pmiifhmnUii 


pa{iAam$Nty 

padiAanaata 

jiBAj they 

1 ATcrt, 
looVing. 

Icoklinpeni}, 

we look. 

Pr.llC*!, 
113,116. 4 

Br. 76. 

rihLayant 

n/b4djr<. 


riiaLtfam 

^TtHaJta^ 

(riloJirAi 

iPilakaySata, 

1 n'JAkfma 

ptdarm/a, 
puftaitAr, V 

pmiottHj f 

I^MZadinAa, 
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Kferiumrcw, 


OATIU- 

rlu. 

rulA^rr. 

--- 

XKQLmil. 

Fr.ll 

IIS. Br. 76. 1 

Dr. 115^179* 
199, 202, 216,^ 
246, 2«1. 1 

Bt, 49. Pr, 17* j 

Br. 10, M,127. | 

Br. 174* 

Bt. 170. 

Br. 7, 17*. 

1 Br. 473. 

ot^ckaf^nti 

gpOKirwtit 

0piu»r*Mli 

ardfAwtri, 

■mran, 

atvttrya 

ikoryti* 

ktrijfftit 

[pntlifaiMkT- 
^ iyifA 

paritjfi^ 

1 

ita^^i'r* f 

k«44AatUt 

MArwiff ■(«**’] 
d<«nniri 

McAeAiUAT. 

itdid 

^nfheAAt* 

0ptUo«ntt 

jlWHflTdUm 

bfAfAi'c, \ 

5kiifkfii€r L 
iAd/A^Ai'^ia / 
kttkt^ijfa»tay 

titmndi, 

caanmi* 

«iSmf 

oteAkaria? 

ktrtn 1 

itirmfi 

jHu^lkeMakkA'i- 

kid* 

MponlfWii 

Dot looking. 

1 oluU lUOKr 

dniriL 

hcin^ dri^* 
dnwifig. 
he deport*. 

thcjdefHrt. 
tht^ doioeod. 
d«ic«nt. 
|1 i4tW de- 
1 sccuued. 
tho^ art 
jiuiteh«l awmj 
';|he ia cfllB- 
n hratcd. 

|aiaflir«atcd. 

1 ihoiodoQ thon. 


m Tin ftR 3S 14fl, tbe PrMWiitrfiftlM’fft, «id in p^ 7fl “li 1«S of the 

BHUritnip^ how^rt, w® find the form* 

(iiaiar<li {ardf^-fli*}, mA aMiiartfwS {rtdforaiy*)* 
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WALICTS OP TflE BOOK A3fD PILLAB 


yi —^ DiaUeU of tho Sock ond PiSor hucriptums o/AUkM. 

Oar knowledge of the veraacttliu-language of India in the centuruM 

inunodiately preceding the Christian era is not, however, exclusively 
derived from the Pili hooka of Ceybn. Certain inscriptiona, dating 
frum the second or third century b.c., containing odicta of kbg 
Priyadaral or Aioka“* (whoeo name has been already mentioned 
above, p. 63, f.), and written in a oomipt Sanskrit, apparently the 
vernacular speech of that period, are still extant engraved on pillan 
and rocks in different parts of Tmlin 

I borrow the following particulars regarding them from the summary 
given by Lassen (Ind. Alt., iL 216, ff.)* The inscriptions are en- 
graved partly upon pUlars, partly on rocks. The pillars are at Dehli, 
Allahabad, Mathiah. and Radhia. The inscriptions on these foij 
pillars are portly uniform, while those of Dehli and AllntinKa^ have 
additions pwulior to themselves. The rock inscriptions are: IsUy, 
those at Girnar, in Guxerat, divided into fourteen compartments; 
2ndly, thorn at Dhauli, in Orissa, which for the most part agree in 
purport with ttiose at Girnar, though the dialect is different; and 
3rdly, those at Kapur di Giri, near Peshawar, which coincide in 
purport, though they often diflkr in expression, and in their greater 
or less diffiijieness, from the Girnfir inscriptions. Besides these, A4oka 
appears to have caused other similar edicts to be promulgated in the 
same way. Accordingly another inscription has been discovered at 
Bhabra, not (ur from Jaypur, which contains a fragment of an address 
to the Buddhist synod in Mogadha. 

Tbew uucnptioM were niMiUy duMrered aboot thirty year, ojn 
and the ^ merit of haring flrrt (in 1837 and 1838) deciphered 
«d ^nriaW hr the larger portion of them helong, to the late 

Prof. H. H. wa«n. .n m. artrelo m the JonrmU of tho RoyJ Ariatic 

Profeator Wlkoo thinks it extmadr ancsTUin .1 . 

identified with AS-oka, and incIinM to tbs condnd^T^i P>y»dasi ran be 

IS sointi period sttbwqQrnt to 2M ac. (Joam, Rora] A. inscriptions 

ToL rri. p. M 7 .) " Soc^ toI. xu, pp. 24J-251; 

■peak* incidentnllT. bat without inv heriutioii. of th. Literstore,*' p. 620, 

Aiok,^ ^ dating from tho t^ cemtarr n.c.^srT'’**^* “h.**^* 
cited in th« text a little farther on 7 ■•«« »« al*o the other authontiea 
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Society for 18^9 (toL xiL, part Lj pp, 155-261): and s poiticga of 
tbem '^eiQ a tlurd time ftiiieined by 11. Bttmouf in tbe Appeodi^ 
to hia traoalation of the I.otna de la Bomm Loi, pp. G52-75Ii^ Prof 
Wilson haj condnded his notioo of the tubjrct in n fiirthcr paper on 
tho Bhabm iuacnptioD, is the Joum. Koyol Aa. Soo.^ voU xri.j port 
iLf pp. 35T-5G7. The importance of these insciiptioiia, aa throw bg 
Light on the laDgoageii of Indb in tho third cestiuj n o,, is also 
expressly rceogniziid by Prof. Laasen (Ind. Alterthnmsh.i roL IL) 
in poMogoa which will be quoted below y by Weber in his roTjew of 
the Lotus de la Bonne Loi (fnd. Stud., iiL pp. 166-173)^ in the 
Frcfhee to his AIoIuvikA and Agnimltra^ p. xsxii.^ and in bis Indisohe 
Litoratnrgcfichichte, p. 170 ; and by Bcbfuy, in hta Article Indion, 
in Ersoh and Gruber’s Escyclapodia, pp^ 194 and 250. 

To give the reader an idea of the naluto of tliose odicta^ oe well na 
nf tho language in which they are composed, 1 shall quote the olcrenth, 
which is short and tolerably clear, according to the Oimar versies, to¬ 
gether with tho trunalation (rendered into English) of II. Bumouf 
[Lottist App.f X* p. T3Sj Wilson, p, 212) j Piy^d^lt^ 

rtljH tft'rtsi oAfl Ttdtii tUirisjtm daxotk ydrfidN rfAflumfl-rtejiam {fAfffliRur- 
foifljfsm rel dAaitasfa-faAril/ldyo cd ^.^niniNa-aesi&aMdAn r5 \ t^ta idam 
bharafi d^v»~hhaiakamM tsmnipafi'pdif mdtari jpifari lOdiu nuase] tniia- 
atMtuta^ftutiMnaA idAMnaa-umaadneji^ tddfitt daita^ pd^aain. anS^ 

ramhho tddAu etam rataryam^ piid rn pvi^en^ rd m ntH^fujrufn^ 
Hditlktna rn ^rs pafireMiyth* idaiTi tudhn idaia katavyam [ mo tutbd JEvru 
fofff fha mdriidko hoH psrata eka anajitam pumHinn bhacaii ttita 
dhamwftdftftena \ 

"riyttdiis4 king beloTod by the gods, speaks tin ns: There is no 
gift equal to the gift of the law^ or to the proisa of the law, or to 

^ In aa obUtuirT noHo? {prebablf coniribalc^ bv Friitwiar WlLwn) oa il. Hoi- 
tumf, in thf AmiTtiil Heport of ibt lioyiil Ajiinbc Society for 1863. p. iSL Cpuhlislied 
ta part 1 . lol, ir. of thi* Society '4 JiMutidJ}, [be foliowilipf ir?miirlta ore mwle tie. this 
dia^tadoa : ^ Bringing lt> tbe inquiry a knowlcdgs of Futj nad of BiHtiliii.-D], tta 
•upcriorily of vbkh bifi pEttlecenKirK vauH bo Uic first to Bekaowltdgc, anil bating 
ibc adrvntsge of (heir pitivfotu ipscalstiuiu^ tbs tqJuo of vbkb H. Baraonf^ tritb 
bii neTL'r-.failiDg csadoarT rccoguiaeo, we way look upan tii nweorvhet m cancliBaTH, 
oail feel inluBod that lh«y luTe etimituted thjia IhcM mmiiu of uitujaity all ihm 
Laforinatioa they ire capable of ilTonlirtl'/' Prof. Wchcr olio in bia niTiair af the 
Lotiu dc la Boone loi ^ tbn JimL Stud), ipmiui in highly laudutorj tennai of tba 
■ana dioMirtalioa. 


vot- 11 . 
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tho difltributlaii ttf tbo IaV|i or to union in the law. Tliifl gift is tlma 
exhjbilc<lt Good will to alavca ami hir^ wryants, and obedience to 
(nio*H. father and motbor are good tbinga: littftulity to friend^ ao- 
quaintanco^ aad relatioaH^ BroRmuifl and Saina!gBa, ia a gtiod thing: 
roffpect for the life of creatams is a goad thing; this u what ought 
to bo said by a father, bj a ion^ by a brother, by n fnrnd, by an ac* 
quaiutance, by a ruletion, and cyen by uiti[ilo uolghbaun : thin ia 
good; this u to bci done. He who acts tbvj ia hoaonred In thii worldj 
and for the world to oomo an infinito merit romlts from the gift of 


the Uw.” 

From the age to which those inscHpdons appear to belong, wo might 
expect that thidr language, as it is not pare Sanabrit, would coincide 
in a grent degree with the Pali, which, as we bare already seen, re- 
presents what we may suppose to liavo been the spokeD Ifloguage of 
some provinoe of northern India abant the same period. And such 
proves on comparison to be to a considerablD degree the com. In proof 
of this point I shall find proceed to quote the general oheerratiotis 
made hy ProfessorB ^YilKm, Lassen, ami others, on the aubjoot of the 
languagcfl in which the inscriptioufi ora composed i and then supply 
A comparatiTe table, by which some opinion may bo formed of thp 
degree in which they coincide with, and diTergc frem, the Puli.'* 

The following are the remarks mode by Professor ‘Wilson (Journal 
of the Royal Aaiatio Society, voL liL, pp* 236, ff,) on the langus^ 
of the edicts: 

^■^Tho language itself is a kind of Pali, otferieg, for the greatest 
portion of the words, forma analogous,to those which sre modelled 
by the ntka of the Pali greminur still in use. There are, ho weTor, 
many differences, some of which arise ttom a closer adhertuce to 
Sanskrit, others from poariblo local peculiarities, indicating a yet un¬ 
settled state of the langnago. It is ebserved by ilr. Prinsep, when 
speoking of the lAt inscriptions, ' The language differs from every 
existing written idiom, and is ns it were intofeediate between the 
Sanskrit and the Pali/ Tho nouns and particles in general follow 

>» I toEght bHD ID s podticq lo tmil this ^rahJert iq q more mayfcrlQrt 

MattT ttoD I on new hope to do frain loy nwj, cunorj mtadgatwiis, bod I b«n 
to enomli lie Pali CniinMi-. wilt Bp]wiLdic« aq tlw dwltcti of Dtmidi swl 
forarriy odrerttod fDrptiblicatwii, toi nerer iHibli.b«i. by rrof»«r Spbnl 
(See the WTtr of bu Aoccdota Pklka, poblutod ii LUprig in ^ 
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the Fali rfnietmo; the rcrba &re more frsjqucntly nearer to th* 
Sanskrit forms; but in ueilher, any tnore than in Pali, 

is there any great disHmiLiritT from Sanskrit. It is ourions that the 
Xapur di Giri inscription departs less from the Sanstnt than the 
others, retaining some compound consonanta, as pr in /friya, instead 
of pijfa; ond having the representatives of the three eihiluntSi of tha 
Dovonagnri nlphalH'it] while the othersp aa in l^iU, have but hnt oao 
sibilant i ^ on the other hand, the Kaptir di Giri msoriptipn omits the 
vowels to a tnueh greater extent, and rarely distinguishes hetween tho 
long and short vowels, poculinrities perhaps not unconnected with 
the Semitic character of its olphabctn 

**Thc exact determination of tho difFvrencca and agreements of the 
inscriptions with ibc Pali on the one hand, and ^aiuiknt on tho odwr, 
urould require a laborioufl analysis of the irhole,. and would ho ^carocly 
worth the pains, m the differences from either wonlJ, no doubt, peovo 
to be comparativoly few and unimportunt, and wo may be oontent to 
oonHidcr the Language ns Pali, not yet perfected in its gTammadcal 
•tnacturc, and deviating in no important respect from Sanskrit. 

** FnU is the langunge of the wrilinga of tho Hnddhista of Avn, 
Siam and Cuylon; thLrefore it Is Eoncludod it was tho Language of 
tho Bnddhiats of Upper Indio, when the inscriptionB were engraved* 
and consequently they ore of Buddhist origin. This, however* admits 
of quesdon; for although the Buddhbt authoritica assert that S^kja 
Sinlia and his successors taught in Poll, and that s Pali grammar was 
compiled in his day; yet, on the other bund* they ic^m, that tho 
doctrines of Buddha were long taught orally only, and were not 
committed to writing til] four centuries niter his death, or nodi s.Ci, 
153, n date* no doubt* subsequent to that of the iBscriptions."^ * . 

" It is by no means established, therefore, that Pali was the sacred 
language of tho BuddliisUt ut the period of the insuriptioas, imd itn 

Webrr also Trinarkii Ifijil. Staii. iii. ISfl} i The grrBler purity of fmaimdaHda 
intuatainE^<l in th« poEiulBr dialect of tha mirth-wnit ia oompuriviia irith the nut, 
is sJxnini hy the ibjMTiptinit rhf Kupttt di i!m. in ■hicli, aowiding to Mi’lljoa's 
nrMrh (The Ruch Imetipticiai of Kapur di Oiri. rtc.). ant oaly the three sibUinii of 
the Sun^rit, but ■!» a Qi 9 .i,,l|>er of evtaiptuod cenHIiaals* Dontaiaiug ui r (aueh lti 
priyo, tfltm, poiti. ralm, pnlctt, hriiina,SEi»r3"tLi. H'ramS^ braina^il, blBUto), 

Olid Bome D[hrr «4 such u tr* lir, Wc tev^a p rviCTifrai." 

See, haVDTcr* tlie reeuarlcj in the precttitsg Ksviion* p. 57. 
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use constitates ao panelosivo proof of thoLr EuddliLst origifl.” It 
ocoms more likely that it we* udoptei3 bb being the epoken longaage 
of that pairt of India where Piyndafli rcstiled, end was selected for his 
edicts that they might bo intolligi'blo to the people." « , . i, 

“AVo may, thoreforo, recognize it os an Botuolly easting form of 
itpecch In some port of India, snd might admit the testimony of its 
origin given by the Euddhlsta themBolTca, by whom It I 9 olways 
identified with the language of Hagadhn or ikhcui the scene of SJikTft 
Sinha^n first teiiching; bnt that there are sevcnil differences between 
it and tbo Magodhh ns laid down in rrnkril grammar!i, and at it 
occars In Join writingB, It is, tta Bnmonf and Lnssen remark, 

still nearer to Sanskrit, and may have prevailed more to the nortli 
than Ikhor, or in the upper part of the Doab, and in the Ikinjnb, 
being more anologoofi to tho Shuituisiil dialect, the language of Mathura 
and Dehli, although not differing from tho diiiloot of Behar to sueh 
an uitent as not to be intelligiblo to thore to whom Sakya and his 
successore addressed themrelvi^ Tho Language of the inscriprion-s 
then, although neccssurily that of their date, and prebnhly that in 
which the first prepagatore of Buddhism expounded their doctrines, 
seems to have becu ruther tho spokeu language of the people in Upper 
India, than n form of speech peculiar to n doss of roLigioniats^ or n 
sacred language, and lU uso in iho edict' of iHrsdasi, although not 
incompatible with ihoir Budilhist origin, cannot he accepted as a con¬ 
ducive proof that they originated from any peculiar form of religious 
bdufJ' 


Borne observatloaa of Prof. Laswa rcgoriling these dialects, and 
their relative antiquity as compared with the PtLli, have been already 
quoted in the last section (p.. 59J* Kc lemLirkH in onothor place [lud. 
Alt., il, 221, 222) : “These imicriptions are of the greatest value for 
the history of the Indian languages, becau^ they eiliibit to ub in nn 
authentic shape the most audent forms assumed by the popular dialects, 
aad furnish ua with a secure basis for the comparative granimar of the 
grtat aunikniic family of languages, which became eo variously dc- 
Tclopod,” 

Profewof Wihoa hu dn«. frora ,U. oajniDitioa ,f rte Dhabra 

ii«cnpia>n, sitiTcd at the eouTimoD, tb-UfiCTit ia « it *. .^farienDr intKa- 
patabk lo tli« fket ^ Prir-do«r, wl,arr« hs is„y b-re kou, . 

foliowsr of Baddb»,”--(Jcrani. E. A. 3., toJ. ir^ p. 357,) 
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** In thcsD inscripliflna ws possess specini&QS of threa tcniflouliir 
dialects, one from the bofitir ctrantry to the nortli-woet) a Mcond ^ta 
wodtcnif niitl a third hx>iii o?tsterii Himiuatwii The inBCTiptioria an 
the pillare of Dohli, Allidmbad, eto^ diffor onJy in psrlictilar fonns 
from tlie Bhauli (Cattuk) inaeriptioDj while thoy possess m Uio mnin 
tho sumo cbjircLcterj and may Jbe ahisscd with tho Md^rUil of tho 
gr ain in ni riiit»!- As tilifl diolcct 10 Usod CTcn on tho Dohli colunm, 
which is utuntod boyood the boimds of Mojjiidha^ Aloka appears to 
hod □ poitinlity for the Ternflcular Itioguage of his pnocipal 
provinoo j aod from the predorfiituitiJiir omployment of tlU* pflTticu.lar 
dorivutivc of tho i^anskilt, wo may perhaps explain the fact that^ 
among the Cingalese:, who rooeivod tho Budilhist religion from that 
country, their eacred langnage should have obtained this appellation.*^ 
At p^ 4SS, again, I^^scn soys: " It is only the locik inscriptiona 
which eon be admitted os authentic OTidonce of the local dialects, 
while the cselumnar inicriptions eTutjwhera exhibit tho snido dialect, 
which cooseqnctitly cannot have been spoken in OTery quarter whers 
such pitlBrs have boon discovered Tliis nemurk ia cspcoiaEy true 
of the Dehli tedumn. ’When we oousidcr that, between Cabul, 
Oujcerat, and Magudha {whiuh latter province was tho oativc coontry 
of the dialtHjt employed in the pillur insciiptlans), a wide region intcr- 
renes, inhabited by di£rtjrcat branebea of the SansknUspoaking race, wo 
arc driven to the conclusion that numy other dialects must havo been 
coTTcnt there, of which wo find no spccimenB in any of the mscriptions,’* 
The following list of wenlff, from tho Behli and Allahobod colnuins, 
and tho Bhabm stone, borrowed from if. Humours Lotus de la Honne Loi 
{App, X-, pp. 665, 724, and 741), will show tho ootrettnesa of I.asffen’'8 
remark, that tlio dialect of the pillnr inscriptions resembles the Hugndhl 
of Dlinuli, an exhibited iu the cotnijorativo list which 1 shall imme¬ 
diately adding. Thua on those eolunms we have sscAs, 

oikugahti iafe, p'ys, ka^Hut oud for drlndJrt, 

anuyaAs, ibo/o, F'V®* ia^uuntu and pafam ; %’(5, v^ikhaUtUf rtMiatam, 
tMla, Aliys, puliitt and oAArAdis, for rUju, rdrjVAtfrwa, vihdratam, cAiVo, 
AriySt and oiAiAdro; Jiudhaiiif dhaituruui and ia/tyhaiif for 

^KffAojnAi, dAfUfiOiaaiArand sanyAafliAu 

The list of words, which I Hhaii iinmediately adduce, borrowed from 
the article of Profl H. IL Wilson, above alluded to, in ’Vol. XII. of the 
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Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, and from the Appendix, Xo, X., 
to if. Buroouf’s Lotus de la Boone Loi, when eompxued with the Pali 
equivalents which have been added, will suffice to show the points in 
which the languages of the inscriptions agree with the last-named 
dialect, as well as the rcspecU in which they differ from one another. 
I must, however, frankly state that I do not pretend to have made 
thcao inscriptions, or the character in which they are written, the 
object of particniar study; and I therefore take it for granted that 
the words have been correctly deciphered by the eminent scholars 
from whom I quote. 

In companng the dialect of the inscriptions with other kindred forms 
of language, presumed to be of about equal antiquity with them, which 
hare come down to ns in books, we should recollect that the Utter 
may have been retouched from time to time, to render them more in¬ 
telligible to the readers by whom they were studied in successive 
generations, whereas the inscriptions have descended to us unaltered, 
except by the defacing action which ages have exercised on the rocks 
on which they are engraved. On this subject I quote the following 
judicious observations of Mr. Tumour, in the Journal of the AsUtio 
Society of Bengal, for December, 1837, p. 1049:_ 

** When wo consider that these inscriptions were recorded upwards 
of two thousand years ago, and that the several columns on which they 
are engraven have been exposed to atmospheric influences for the whole 
of that period, apparenUy wholly neglected; when wo consider, aUo, 
that almost all the inflections of the language in which these inscrip¬ 
tions are composed, occur in the ultimate and penultimate sylUblce, 
and that these inflections are chiefly formed by minute vowel symbols, 
or a small antutedra dot; and when wo farther find that the Pd/i 
orthography of that period, as shown by these inscripUons, was very 
imperfecUy defined—using singb for double, and promiscuously, aspi¬ 
rated and unaspiratod. consonants; and aUo without discrimination as 
to fae class each belonged, the four descriptions of a,—the surprise 
which every reasonable investigator of this subject must feel wiU be 
ooeasioned rather by the extent of the agreement than of the disagree¬ 
ment between our respective readings of these ancient records.” 

The foUowing u the comparative list (the Pali column of which owes 
Its completeness to Mr. Childers) which I proposed to adduce — 


Table No. VIII. 

Comj>aratir0 lUi oftcordi from the rock inoeripliom at Oimur, DhatiJi, and Kapur di Qiri, with thoir 

ofuiralcniM in Pali. 
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Sect. TTl — TA# IhaiKt &/" JJudMut Gdfhdi^ and lU rehti^ ta tht 
PdJit Sammarif of iht mtiU* 0 / ihit and thf prteedtn^ Soetion^ 

I now come to tUe Iflit of tbe TOrietioa of oormpted Smukrit to 
which I refL'rriHl in p. 10, vix^t the language which wo find m the 
Gnthiifl, or metiicjtl portioiw ocenrriog in such works u the Leilitn 
A''Utuni, descriptive of the life and tUscoursea of Gotama Buddha. An 
account of tho peculiaritiea of this dk1(»t, m it is convenient to enll it, 
has been given by Babn Bajcndraliil JTitra, in Ko. 6 of tho Journal 
Afl. Soc.j Bengol, 1S54. Of the Lditn Viatow, from which the spoci- 
mtina given by this writer, ond those which will bo adduced by myaidf, 
turn drawu, ProfoaBOr Jliillcr remarka, that though ‘*on account of ite 
style and knguage," it "had been referred by Oriental scholnrB ton 
much Tuore modem period, of Indmn literature,’ it can now safely 
ba ascribed to on ante-CUrisliflu ern, if, sa we are told by Chinese 
scholai^ it was tnmslated from Sanakrit into Chinese, os one of tho 
tanoaical booka of Buddhism, os early as the year 76 a.d.*”* 

I procsecd to give the anbstonco of Babu BAjendraM’H diMortotion in 
his own words, umitting only those portions which appi^ar to be of tho 
least importance; making occmionjil abridgments; and adding, in some 
places, to the number of the specimeos ho has giveii of the Gatha forms. 

'^ Of tho dudocU which have proceeded from the Sanskrit, the PSli 
and the Magadhi have hitherto been Bupposed to hew tho closest 
resnmblance to their parent, but the discovery of the Sanskrit Buddhist 
litcrahiTQ of Nepal boa brought to our knowledge a new dislcct, 
bearing a still closar affinity to the nlaaeic langaogs of the East than 
either of tho former. Nepalese chianiclere have uainai it Gatha 
^ballad),™ probably, from its having boun, principally used by tha 
scalds and bords^* of mcdimval India, For nearly a eimilax reason the 

IM Bujditlh]at Pilgrino, in " Chips, (Irt eJ.) voL L, p. 26&. 

*** [Thu indqnitr of certain conpositioiu, caUed i» proved by tbo tsd 

that the espreasioa RNniJ^lAu, Ihv g£,{h3i op fniW* nf iho htnai, Of Uanu, oecon io 
the Mciont inKrtption df Fiyadfut nt Bhsbm. Burnonf. App. i. to Lcrtm, pp. 724, 
725, 729 j Wilson, Jour. R. A. S., voL xvL, pp. M3, jeL Bibti lUjeiiilniliil 
also refers to tha Hlbawacsow p. 2^^ whera art 

On this Prof. Eteafey rcnwirhsi, Gel. Am. fcr iSdl, p. 134; ‘^On the 
other Bihn HujeodinUl’* ricwi on tbo origin of tlinw Gutbas hiTc rery mnoh 
to ieooiuin.cnd thota; tbftj r«;aire only a ili^t mndLfipntioa, the folHtitutian of 
inxpiml bcHoyen^^-fincb as most of the older ficddhiilii were,sprung fitom tbe 
lower cIbks of the people,—in the place of proffsatocml buds.” 
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fideneee stylo tho Uogusge of tbeir pocto^ the Xun?* or poeticalj and 
the LunguJigo of the Vedoi is loallod CMhanda* (luetiica])* whence, by a 
woU-known cuphonio low* we havo the Zrrii of the old PursiaDs. 

Euroduf, tho odIj- European Bcholor who has noticed tho 
existenee of this dltUoct, describes it to bo ' a barborouji Sanskrit, in 
which thp farms of all ages, Sanskrit, Pali, and appear to be 

oonfounded-’^ It dilfcrG from the Sanskrit more in its neglect ef the 
gtnmmotical rules of the latter than from any inherent pwuUority 
of its own. The nicetiea of tho Sanskrit fanna of deolonjnon and 
conjngatiaii find but a rery indi^emit attentiou from tho GSthi 
TcriificT i ho Uses or rejects the nanal caBC'affixea ojccording to tho 
exigencies of hia metre with as much Tcncxation for the rules of 
Pepini as the West Indian Negro has for thost of Lindley 3Inrraj; 
mdecHi, the best iUuatration that can be given of the relation which 
exists hetwocn tho Sanskrit, the Gathil, and the Pidi, would bo 
extracts from the literature of the Negroes. 

“The Gatha exiato only in a venifled forro, crad is to be mot with 
in that class of Pnddhist writings called the J/bAuroi/^tr/ya or tho 
' highly developed' sutnis. It ocenrs generally at the end and often 
in tho middle, but never at the oommonccniciit of a chapter, and 
contains a poetical nbstnict of the subject described in the proae 
portion of the works. The latlor is written in pure Sanskrit, and 
comprises a highly amplified version of the Bubjcet-malter, and often 
adverts to cLrcumstances unnoticed in the former, 

"Tho Gatha is written in a variety of metres, frem the faeilo octo- 
ayllabic atituAiup, to the most complicated idrd<itavijtrf4iia. Its 
peculiarities are thoso of a language in a state of transition; it pro¬ 
fesses to be Sanskrit, and yet docs not conform to its rules. In it wo 
find the old forms of tbo Sanskri t grammar gradualjy loiing their ex¬ 
pressive power, and prepositions and periphrastic oxpreasions supplying 
tbeir places, and time-haUowed verbs and conjngations juxtaposed to 
jnlgar slangs and uncouth prorincLdiams. At om? plaea^ orthography 
is Mcrificed for tho sake of prosody and a woid of a single short 
^lUlle is infloted bto ouo of three syUables, whilo at another the 
latter yields to the former and a moloasus supplies the place of a 
prrt.r, or a tiil,roob. A spirit of Kmomj por.„!« the whole, sod 
.yllahlM <md word, oro retaoched and toodified with on otuporiog 
w VHittoirc io Buddhiams, p. |Q<, 
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hand. In the Lolita Vistaro inatancea of thcac pecuUaritica occur in 
great profusion, and they may be generally referred to (A) exigcncieo 
of metre, (B) prorincialisms, and (C) errors of syntax and prosody. 

“A.—Of the changes which may bo attributed to the exigendes 
of metre, prolongation, contraction and elision of roweU, elision of 
consonants, and the segregation of compound consouanta and long 
Towels into their simple elements, appear to be the most frequent. 
We shall quote a few instances: 

1st. “ Of the prolongation of rowels the following may bo taken 
as examples.** 

*‘iVd cha for na ch»: so cAa for m cAa; prayd/a for prayatsA; 
rodamdmo for rWawdna. 

2nd. “Of contractions of rowels, instances occur almost in ercry 
^loka. They are generally effected! by the use of short for long 
rowels, and the substitution of i and u for e, ai, o, and au: for 
example, ydmi for ydsis; dAarmfi for JAdrayaa/i ;** drumarara for 
dnmarardA ; mdya for mdyd ; yAaaJa for yAanfd ; pujam etdm for 
pijdm etdm ; yalAa for ya/Ad ; fo/Aa for Mhd ; tada for tadd. 

3rd. “Elisions of rowels and consonants are also rery frequent; 
they are effected prindpally with a riew to economy and euphony. 
Final SM are inrariably elided. Take for instance: aaAAa for nahhan; 
ap»tirdk for tpMrtuak;^*^ $addrcki*ia»dfii (or saddrekuki tkandke; tma 
dfiakfa rtutkdm for i»*di» tfyiakfed avaaikdm t ai/cAarl for aiicAacAdni, 
pramidkenti (or pramidkydyanti ; siasd for mana^ak; «*a for fUna. 

4th. “ Of the division of long rowels and compound consonants 
into their short and simple elements, the following are instances of 
constant occurrence: 

**Jtdttiye for rdtrydk, or rdtrydm; turiyebki for taryehkyak: yildno 

«»• Quoted from the tditioo of llw LsliU VitasTB, in the Bibliotheca Indi^ 

[»•• Other iurtsBoee of the lame shbrerution (common ela» ia the P4U tad 
I^krito) ai* tnti for aySitti; mptmti for (ot putayMU ; 

for Jtmapa ; mtehtMi for tmocAmy,; MJUAi for *odAsy« ; pinAi for purmya ; iUritatt 
for darftfmmti, end nnmeroos other*.—J.M.] , 

lie On Profeaaor Benfejr remarks in tho CfttC Gd. Ant. for Jsbu*^, 1841, 
p. 134: ” Soch forms, as, for instance, •putri for tpt*rts, sppear alrradf in nlra- 
dance in tho Vidas, and siiso, not from the emgendm of the nietre, but fn>m the uel 
of terminations ia as pasnng into teminotions in a." U# then goes on to ^ 
the greot importsaee of this Gsthii Isngnsge . sod enpream. the hope of being sble 
to eihibit this in 1 gmmnur of this form of speech, which be had then already 
prepared, hot which has not jet been published. 
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(or glditoi itiritorairl; tvrijfa fot Hryyai shlAntaka for ak^Hfakar 
kilfia for tU£a : hin for An ; iiH for iff; HHya for in>d; h'rlya for 
inye ; davtjft fof detjfdk ; pUjirdham for p&jarAam ; padutNdni for 
ptjdatilni; ddnacKarJ^d for ddnac^aryu ^ tvpimi for 

** Thia temdoi^ to Begregatfoo of nspiruted coiuonants forms a 
principal dntnictenstio of niodiicval and modem Itidion phonology, 
Tbo Pali mui tho Frukrit owe thdr ori^n entiirly to this cAUse, The 
Hindi and tho Horbatti indiUgo in it to a forge exteDtr and llio 
Beng^i is not exempt from its iDflueni:!e, 

" B,—The prorkLcialfoms of the Gjittii intltide neglect of gundcr, 
number^ and cawc, abbrcTiatioaB and omissions of dooknsions^ corruption 
of proDotins, and new forms of ooujngation, 

(1.) “Of the neglect of gender, ntixnher, and esse, the foUowiug 
may bo taken as examples; viitiddAaniratalam for vihiddhaninaaMn 
(singtilsr for pLorol) ; ^uddAokM^utram for ^uddAai»Atirii§i (singular for 
plturnl): for dtatiat (instnimiotnl for ablative); Wij«(rq/a 

for hodfttituratut (objecUve for ablative); ^rddAa haalu for ikrddhaa 
AflffoH CpliLTiil for dual) ; AfeMd ^kopadff for AsrAii ftapddffia (locotiTe 
for instrumental); trilohiat far friYoAl^ (neuter for fominine); jl^rajiain 
for kdraadni (singular fonuninG for plural neuter); MajtiAafru^ for 
naitAatruni (maocuHno for neuter) ; prHAtt for ; me karma 

for intiimi kanadni. 

(2.) “Under the head of abbreriations and omisinons of declension, 
the most remarkable peculiarity appears to bo the me of m in the room 
of oil flccUonal affixes," ns raianu for rainam; aAu for aAajn, iTis 
also merely put for the inherent a, as in two of tho following caaea: 
IshaptiMamkriU fur k»haya*ttg$tkrifa; nieAh^dtUu tar nithkrunta ; pari- 
tdriiH foTparitartM. 'I he next are instances in wJjich the ciiw ter- 
miniidons are omitted: iaakika for fi^itrakarma lar cMira- 

iarmditak; and such inatancea are of continual occurrence. 

(3.) "The foUowing are the comipiians of pronouiw that art fre¬ 
quently met with ill the lalita Vfotara. They apparently Imd the 
Tray to the formation qf pronouns in tho modem Temacufore:^ 
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“JfifAya for inajntf and tu&hya for tvitjfi (bip) and 

tara : ayM for acAqA ; it for id ; kahm for kutra and 

(4,) “ThD new forms of conjagation ob«re{ible in tho GaUia (irs 
attributable eidusivelj' to corrupt pronunciation j they follow no dx-cd 
rnle^ and aru the result of that natural tendenoj to flhbrBriatiori which 
in the English origiaates ‘^wont"' from “will uot,’’* and “shant** 
from “ shall Hot’* Tho following are a few examples : 

DaJitMi niid iUfai for d^domi; ihtui for p* hActi for hharati * 

for ra!»ifAjfs*j‘for drNAi fbr ; (iraal 

or raai' for arat: ««A» for irffuAfAn; dada for dadama^ Iv§okt and 
iuyf foriWau/ fflecnrArtinl for amHHfAa.' ^AwAyi for 
fdA-iinfi-fi-/A«^-iAq;’“ parikatAa for fyartkatha^a ; Hifm for nidodha^ ; 
iaguranil for ipspanti; h^ftta, h-uniiiiil, itimiifa and indya for srniru; 
iunitAyait /or Sro*ht/dii; idnytf for rfroryda; oraAi’trJ for ^rrarnAj^a; 
flapayint for gldpa^dmdtiiA ; jeAitrd for Aifr^; ^arfdAiird for AwidArd, 
“It may bo remarked that the corruptionB above qnoted oto,. in 
manv instaneeB, tho precursors of forma adopted in other affiliated 
dialects. In Sanskrit the third person singular of the xorb to A* i* 
^Adnifi; which in the Githii chaagea to by tho conTeraioiii of tho a 
into o nttd the olisioa of the a before and after it (AAsnfi in Uw plural, 
and AAon id the second person 8ingular}j and thence wo have Awf, 
and Aos(i in tho Mogodhi. iTtMtttd for iridaii is tho flrst stop to tho 
formation of ittinfu in Bcngih^ while /MnoAi passes into iioio with 
nothing hut tho elision of an. inUectlou. 

^'C.—In tho collocation of words nnd phrase* tho OdthI strictly 
foUows the mica of Sanskrit syntax, hut in tho formation of compound 
terms it admits of many licence* highly offensivo to tho canoa* of 
Fauiui ahd Topadeva They sectn, however, to bo tho conAOCtucncB of 
haste and inatUntion, and are not refcirible to any disleetio peculiarity^ ’ 
There are, however, some other forms discoverable in tho IriiLha 

*“ [1 luiTe aotfd also jBt for p«MA>>dM uid Piwy5; i* (h^, pp. IM, M8, 

880, 89U) t 1 a«aiirt for (p. 304}.—J.M.] 

IW [1 find the following mUitlaiul hregulnr fontJS of tho ferb MS, “to bCx * ril., 
bfMtlti for iArtriti, ttAiuki for for jAAmA £f)t aAniAiirfln for 

oiAffwj.. Mart for iAwri^Mf sod AA-ii-i, AAar.ya whI AAit^ (rosemblEiig a 
Pili fona of the some tcMc) for iAat^r^ AAuAr for AAara, thttvijfa and AAarwA for 
AAtftra, iw«AAae»y3 for aqhAAuyq, ^mJASmi niul praihams for ^pTiaiAdrii«(: 
jH-aAAdramaA. The fonn* <uw«j^ for ina^, and lii fw flrii.or aUo occur.—J.U .1 
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dialect, which hire been either paned (rrer, or but hrieflf notioed 
by Bobu Rnjcndmlil, end which yet firewnt «mo pniuta of remarkablfl 
interest. Thus the plnnl instruiiiGntBl in which in wo general 

in the Yi^dJU^ is in comtont vm in tlio GitthAa nlWr io the inft&ncee 
lattctbhi^ itikhuaanw^ki^, dSraJiwbki^ ektfwkwbAti^ 

employed instead of the form, etc,, vUiob ie alun# 

current' in modem Sanskrit. It is from tliiw older form in #^AfA that 
tho Pali form of the mao case in or is derived, os In the 
word bwtdbaMi\ or titddAfM (Clough, PiU Gmm., p- I&), Again, 
we find 111 the Oathis Torions other cosca beritlcs those above 
noticecl in which tlm caoe-tcmiinationa of the dcclenrion in o are 
■ubsUtnted, in tho enso of words ending in conaananta, for Ihou proper 
ta the latter form of declension. Tbusi, tor Jw^atab and jayati (the 
gon. and loc. of jw^at), we hnve/o^Myn for ndwtsti (instr. 

of n^man), we have ndtutimi for wc hnve oM'AofjHOM: for 

anawtayaiawam wa have tivtniaifmam: for (gen* of Aitrswn) 

we have jUrmovyo ; nod for dwhitaram^ flcmuodve of the word duJtitfi 
(ending in wo have di^Ham, the oecnaative of feminine nonns 
ending in il. This ehonge Is one to wbloh the FeJi Indinea (os in 
the form Brahmtmat u one of the genitivefl of Brahman), ojid to 
whieh n still more dKided tcndoncj ii ohKrv&blfi in the Pmkrit. 
(Sec Cowell’s Prukftt Gram. Introd,, p. xxiii., uriv.) On the other 
hand, we lind alao in the Onthas instances of tho quite di^erent 
change of r into i in the locative, oa fol-r, wd<irt, for the proper 
fi>no tokt, fffhf, mdare. The porticlo npi {aito) La contracted to pi^ as 
in l^kfit I thus wc huve ahutHpi for oAom apit tubhyaotpi, for tuhk- 
yam apl, rayampi for rayam apt, ttapt for Mdpt for iatAapif 

pvHopi for pynar api t so also fV* is contracted to ff, oa in akfinU for 
aAa« iVi. Again, wo have the pcenlinr forms jihmi, Jihma, and Jaha 
for yathd; yatAarira for yathaka^** (precisely es in Puli^ CIoagh*i 
Gram., p. 11); titi for pafht tor pathaAut and ithfikdw for 

yaiA{idk4raititt (macebcarors). 

Many of the cLongc* in the Gathn verbs are in port the ejudo which 
we find in Piilt Thus, for the correct Sanskrit forms tfmioyaatit 
iarpayitAyantti wivaritsyaii nad dAHrayuntl, wo have rAodairi, farpaA- 

rte fortlicr imioBcw of lakipclaiiwi of Irttcn iditodi oddoeed aboTe. 
p. 70, «ad DOLc. 
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^atii nivarttfii and dkarvntlj 'irliich, m iironld ha iap- 

pf9Mtt, HtratMif and dkatfaii. Again, for apalambate Isave 
which would take the sarae form in Tnli. The modMcationj 
for aetm&aft rtffFifAi for onifAcAaf, gatithM for a^achidkfuttj dkjf^yi for 
adkyUjifett^ corrofipand iu some miMisura to fliich P^li forme os for 
akdrfkUf aAasi for addxt for aiSt, a^oti for 

for atihdi^ aktidki for abadhlt^ etc.: and ampituvm for tn^ipuff/imtuuh or 
aafKiijpanj ie uearlv the Bome as the PtUi form, o^rA^ir, the third j:>cr$on: 
plural of the third preterite. The Gethe forma dariiihpati for drakih- 
jfath iUMukgaii for ira*hjFati, iikipithifstt for ktkiptyttfij aud 
ithpait for tpathkpaii or gfrohk^atit elto niudogous to the Piili forms 
tfdutSmi for r-*t>ydmij hhu^ia^mi far and deMutdoii for 

daltkpatrtL The QathA past Indeclinable porticlos alao, mch as ^^rriYrdp 
roniiVru, AoiciYrd^ lahhitetl, iittrHpd, moiiiYru, rijiAiif'rU], inmittdf tpriiit^d 
for Jiranfr^, hat€-iij ifuiait matv&j rt^hitedf irufrd^ and 

spriihfcd, are formed on the aamo prioeiple as the aimilar PuH enos, 
parititrS, jdmitTdf hkv^tird, for jpra + jfiditdt and kkuttril. 

Of the forms larttga and iariytitia for the Utter coluddes 

in its termination with such Fail forms as atr/runa and dijrrJjtd for 
irutr^ and drithfpA. Again, we hare the formis kampapanta, rare* 
yanta, tinutMjrainanto, pJrya^anta (part. nom. iLng.)^ for etc., 

whj(di coincides with the Pdll and Prulcftt. The same may ho said 
of pekihaai for prthha$ti tarn for foraf; tmatdhi^ hurtahit jSAcrau^r, 
tatdhi, for «inara, htrUi AAana and roia respectiTelj; dfriya and irrlya 
far darydh^ iapatmi for tapasi\ ialwmin for arkaaUhhih for 

arhadbhih \ prahMyd for prahMyd^ pdekdyA for corAd. P'or iyakUd I 
find the word cAiiiDrd^jYEriJ, which does not seem to bo much used in 
Sanskrit, though 'VVilson, in his Dictionary, giTes chhorana id the senso 
of “loQTing.” I qnote tlio following nddttionoj anomnlous forms, 
v«,, pithitd for puA/J, piikitditi for ritmpJ for rystn^jpn' 

yan^ tnapit for andpayitrd, k*kipiant for hkipanfif iAariye for 
pratiihfhihiU^ for pratitk^kUya^ daiii for dadati^ dtti for dadati^ ddtmt 
for dutyami^ dlyattt for d/ya/nw, durthi for dadaiah^ dadii\t for datwn, 
dptTf dadia and dadiya for daHpA*^ turam' for Aarvjni’, karaatt for kar- 
tmiij or kariakyanii ; JteriSJaa for iarukyAtfuak ; kareys for kufyu^ ^ 
iarityat kariyf, and kariyd for krUpd ■ praiaraAi for prakuru; yrikitya^ 
yrakiya for ypAifrd ; fAiiianjnj'for kAinadBti; TOdemifor raddtni\ ryta- 

» 
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IkUya fcT vyuttAdyfii for ifAtifrd ; utthihilr^ for tUlhSya \ urv- 

hitya for arwAyif, par Saniya for perShatyai uUhiAti for 
tharoti for charait ; niniVca for ■, hiJutam and iaktituM for 

iaitami ticheMrtpaya for tUkihtjiayai niyati for inrtyat^ * p-^nma £i>t 
pikrra \ tidn for pJi/r^; for \ kthkau for tuikuya ; 

or M^tkptainkijdmml for £Ailil 

for bAdihaifi rirunti for or janattM, for Jafmyishyatr, 

for ^drdtskuki paiyela for driiy^U-, ittlhyeikfu for tfdkyrttnA; 
thintayd for chmtayitra ; rad^fmf for ra^ni; randitna for ronjf^jwi ^; 
aiiiraot^tum for atikrmnUuwt. (lit nil those oases, I Hhould ohserTo^ the 
Sanskrit equiyalcnts arc giTon oecanliBg to the notes in tho priatod 
edition of tho Lalita YUtom.) Nouns and participles arc frequently 
lengthened by the addition of the syllahLe ns yackkontd- 

nakt, bftuMkaMdmkdh^ dadantikukf roditftpyakabf dyalikSk, ddtMikdk 
for rvjfan (or mthor rofaiV'iCi?), dbdWya^ 

roditaryakj dyttfdhi ddMiidk. This inBcrtion of is also to bc noticed 
in tho following vonas of the Vajasoneyi ionhitcii, xxiu. 22y f ; where 
yaid and ^mktnt, yaka^ and attakau, stand for yd^ nnd asau^. 

Very pecnlkr is the nso of the o primtive in ajatuki for md janayOy 
** do not cohm/* 

Tho use of abbrcriated, or otherwise irregrilarj fonnsi^ such os for 
hjayMiy or laidhaky yaek^ki for ay4rkkat, cAafi ibr ehaitidf otirjirAi for 
ararAi' for arockat, niWdyi for siVriifa^ ekAddayi for fkkdda-^ 
yati, pari^A^ri for pary^Kh^rdk OJod jwir/eA^rifT, rsTirAari for rardakih 
niaain, tyaji for tyakidy tyaltedy and jjh ar* for itnntam and 

mtroMdmt rarxM for rariAiYrd, traji for airajaty fparii for 
utthi for uttiiAfha and ’Ufjfhdya, Is extremely common^ and, as will bo 
seen from ths equivalents following each word, these forms am verr 
variously interpreted by the commentator, and aoppoecd to stand for 
verba in the present, post, and future tense, and in the imperatiTo mood, 
and for porticiplea fretive and paasire, os well as for nouns. The penul- 
tiinntei syllable of verbs is very often lengthened, as in the Vedle fcf 
form, as in aorhaydti, dkarikayati', lahdti Matt, drtidn\ vrsjdn, for 
DUKkaydtiy etc., for whith the commentator genomllj rabstitutes the 
prwQt teawe, but sometimEs the past, and sometimes the future. This 
fono is even found witli the augment in adnsdti^ rendered by the cam- 
mentutcr paiyaii or adrtlk*Ait^ 
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I proceed with the quotations from BAhu BAjcndrolal's Essay. 

'* Of the origin of the OathA nothing appears to bo known for oer* 
tain. H. Bumouf is inclined to attribute it to ^orance; he says:— 
'This fact (the differonoe of language of the different parts of the 
Vaipnlya Sutras) indicates in the clearest manner that there was 
another digest (of the Buddhist literature prepared, besides those of 
the three convocations), and it agrees with the development* of the 
poetical pieces in which these impurities occur, in showing that those 
pieces do not proceed from the same bind to which the simple Sutras 
owe their origin. There is nothing in the books choractcrued by this 
ilifforence of language, which throws the smallest light on its origin. 
Are we to look on this as the use of a popular stylo which may have 
developed itself snbseqncnt to the preaching of S&kya, and which 
wonid thus bo intermediate between the regular Sanskrit and the 
P&li,—a dialect entirely derived from, and manifestly posterior to the 
Sanskrit? or should wo rather regard it as the crudo composition of 
writers to whom the Sanskrit was no longer familiar, and who en¬ 
deavoured to write in the learned language, which they ill understood, 
with the freedom which is imparted by the habitual use of a popular 
but imperfectly determined dialect? It will be for history to decide 
which of these two solutions is correct; to my mind the second ap¬ 
pears to be the more probable one, but direct evidence being wanting, 
we aro redneed to the inductions fhmUhed by the very few facts as 
yet known. Now, these facts are not all to be fonnd in the Nepalese 
collection; it u indispensably necessary, in order to understand the 
question in all its bearings, to consult for an instant the Singalcse 
collection and the traditions of the Buddhists of the South. What 
we thence learn is, that the sacred texts aro there written in Pali; 
that is to say, in a dialect derived immediately from the learned idiom 
of the Brahmans, and which differs very little from the dialect which 
is found on the most ancient Bnddbist monuments in India. Is it 
in this dialect that the poetical portions of the great Sutras are 
composed? By no means; the stylo of these portions is on inde¬ 
scribable sirian^,*in which incorrect Sanskrit bristles with forms of 
which some are entirely Puli, and others popular in the most general 
sense of the term. There is no geographical name to bestow upon 
a language of this kind; but it is at the some time intelligible bow 
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gnch a jitrg!>n may liAVC bocn pitKluccd in places wlicro the Sanskrit; 
woa not itudied Byatematically, and in Uio imtUt of popnlatioua wkioh 
hud nfivof Bpokcn it} OT lusd knovn only tho dioloota dcrirod mote or 
IcM romotely froTn ths primitlro Bouice. I indba then to the belief 
that tlua port of the groat Sutrstfl muat hoTo been written out of India} 
or, to exproM myself more precisely, in ooujatriea sihuatad on the 
weatern side of the InduS} Of in Cashmir, for example; countries 
where the learned Language of BraliiiiJiDlgm oad Buddhism W'ould be 
cultivated with lew suoceaa than* in Central India,. It appears to mo 
almost impowiblo that the joJ^n of the« pooms could have been 
produced in an epoch when Buddhism flonrished in HindiMtbon+ 
Then, in fact, the pricsta had no other ohcieo but betwetdii these two 
idioniB: either the SonBlcrit, i.e. tlra language which prevaila in tho 
compcMutions collected at ^iepal, ot tho FtUi, that is* the dialect which 
is found on the ancient Buddliiat injseriptiQna of India, and which 
has been adapted by the Buddhists of Ceylon.^ 

** Thu opinion,” caatunuOft Bihu Ilaj cndrcduli “ wo ventnro to think, 
is founded on n mistaken eBtiro&te of Sanskrit stylo. Tho poetry 
of the G4tha has mnch artiatio olcganco which at enoo indicates 
that it ia not tho bompiMition of men who were ignorant of the drst 
prinetples of grammar. Its authoia display a great deal of learning, 
and discuss the subtleit questiotw of logic and mitaplij-sico with much 
tact and ability; and it is difficult to conceive th a t men who were 
perfectly famLLkr with the most intricrate forms of Ssnskrit Jogicj, who 
have exprewed the most abstruse metaphysical ideas la precise and 
often in beautiful language, who co-mposod with ease end elegance in 
Jryrf, Ttf/flia, and other difficult wcasursa, were unac^uidiited. with the 
TudimeuU of the language in which they wnole, and even uiublo to 
conjugate the verb fo if, in all its forms. This difficulty is gjuatly 

lu L'Ei^irc da BEuMhinm# IiidinL, p. lOd. [I Kavti iatzwlDjced m . very f'Cw T<4'bd 
ohentiam teta thU tnuututioa from Bun)«i/. I.^&«hcl, ImL Alt,, ii. p. 0, oaoirars in 
thew riewB af Bnraolif : —The MohiiylLiui Satm (of the Buddhiits] nlr tvuptMcd 
ia a prosB nuuk up of n mlxtatc ot imgukr lSiuuik.Tit} q f Bn]i, nad of foniu boireimfl 
from tlw vulgar diukete ^ und the nuruliw u repeated ia ’rerta!. Socli n HiKlle;r of 
form* could cmly, ta it ■ppvar^, hiiTi: ariicn in n cdbatrj ahrira the Icunixi Inngmlga 
wai no loDgcr moiotnined in ita purity; and. utu«^neatly^ the irritiagv in qnutiua 
wj'fp proliihlj' <:ninp<Mcd in the rakuuxin bordrjriaj un tho Indiu, jusd mort iu 
Kndimir, whioh ptayi on important put ia tho later hutory of Buddhiim." (S» 
alto pp. -191, 493, and p. 1153 of ibe aoiuc vulucue.1— 
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onluiTiccdp Trlicn tto bear in mind that th& prow portion of tho 
Vaipulya Sutraa la ’writtco in pcriectif pure SonEkritj nncl boa no tmto 
whatever of tho pravinoiiilisnia ond popnlor forma so abundant in tho 
pootrr. If thtso Siltna be the prodnetions of men bojond the Todua 
imperfectly actjtininted with the Senskrit, how happena one portioti 
of them to ha so perfect in every respect, while tlic oiher la » impure? 
^S^lQt oonid have been the objeet of writing the same subject twice 
over in the mmo work, onoe in puro proao and then in incoExoct 
poetry? ♦ 

^'It might he supposed—what is moat likely the ease—that tho 
prose and the poehy oino tho prodnctioiLB of two difTon'iit agM' hut tho 
cjncatlon would then arise, how came they to he associated together? 
What could have induced the authors of the proso portions to insert in 
their Works tho inoorreet prtduelions of Trans-Indua origin ? Nothing 
but a sense of tho tnithfulnesa and authenticity of those namtivca 
could hoTO led to their sdoption. But how is it likely to ho supposed 
that the most authentic wcount of ^ya, within three hundred years 
□Iter his deaths was to ho had only la countriea huudredii of miJea away 
from the place of hie birth, and the field of hia preachings f Tho great 
Sutms ni¥t supposed to have been compiled ahont thoi«tlmo of tha third 
convocation (3d9 n.c.), when it io not at all likely that the sages of 
central India would have gone to Cnehmcrc in search of data, which 
could be beat gathered at their own threshold. 

“ Tho mopo rossonahlo conjecture appears to he that the Gathfi is 
the production of hards, who were contemporartei or immediate iuo- 
cessore of Sakyo, who recounted to the devout oongregatiooe of tho 
prophet of Magadha the sayinga and doings of their grtiat teacher, in 
popular and easy flowing verses, which in conrw of time came to bo 
regarded as tho moot authentic source of all infcumatioB connected with 
the founder of Buddhism L The high esttmotion in which the ballads 
and improTisaticDs of bards arc held in India and particularly in the 
Buddhist writings, favonrs this sappeoitioni and iho circumstance 
that the poetical portions ore generally introduced in cerreboratiou of 
the narrative of the prose, with tho words: Tatrfdam uthj/aiff ' Thereof 
this may bo said,' affords a strong presumptiTro ovidencc." 

In a review of DumouTB " I^otus de la Boniao I<oi,*^ Professor TTehcr 
(in the Indische Studien, iiL pp* 139, 140) remarks ns follows on the 
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Tievs eipresjod bjr Buinoiif in tte preeoding pasMBc in irc^nrd to ihe 
bisgnngc of the Olthilks 5— 

**Th0 IsHt roQMri (rir. that Soashnt was cultivated with Iem ffne- 
cdes in Suahmir thnn in Central India) is an incorrect one ; elnce^ oa 
the enntrary, it ia prdcbely in the nortli+wcat of Indln that the proper 
scat of Indian grummai^col loarning nppenn to hiiTa onisitedi As 
regwds the fiict itaelf, Biimonf may bo right, and. the Jargon of tho« 
poeticiil porliom may havo actnnllT been at cao tinm the lecid dialect 
of Kashmir, which would preserve a far more exact resemblanoc to 
tho tmcient form of speech, than did the Pfili and Fraknt dialects 
which were dcTcloped in Indin proper under tho induonco of tho 
aborigines, who spoke diffcrentlyi But ns BELmouf urges elsen'here, 
that the more recent a Buddhistic work is, the purer and morn 
correct ia its language, it appears to mo moio iiatnial to ossomo 
ll»at these poetical pottlolu are firagments of older trodltions y because, 
if they were more recent than tha rest of the text^ there is no 
good ground on which to account for tlieir deriating from tlio ta in 
point of language j or if there were a difftircnce, onu would expect that 
the jKHitical ports would bo more oorroet than the prose. This is in 
fact the view tok«i in the Journal of tho Asiatic Society of Bengal for 
I Sol, p. where tho Lolita YLstara is said to have been ^compiled 
in Sanskrit about the end of the (uxtli century from ballads in on 
chsoktc patois of that language, composed cvidtaitly by hnxds at n much 
earlier period.’ ” 

Id rogard to the point on which Babn Itajendnalal is at issue with 
the views of M. Burnouf, I will not venture to exprosa any opinion. 
The peculiarities of the Gatha dialect oxc so nnomulona that it is very 
diMcolt to explain thenn In any case, it ia dear that, if not a spoken 
language, it woa at least a written Inognage in a rentete age: and it 
therefore excmplifiee to us somo portion of the proecaa by which the 
Sanskrit w(i4 broken down and corrupted into tho derivative dJalccta 
which sprang oaf of ih 

I sul^oia the concluding pcj^go of Bfihn EEjendmUl’s disscrtatioiij 
in which be stotca his opinion in regard to the periods at which the 
■uccessive modlEcations of Sanskrit were spoken m Indio. 

^^Thc language of the Gatlm is believed, by M. Burnonf, to be 
intermediate between the Pali and tho pure Sonskritw Ifow, os the 
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Pall woB the vernacular biitguago (nf Tnclla from Cuttack to Kapurdogin 
within three hundred years after the death of SokySLf it would mot be 
unreusonnhle to suppose that the Githii which preceded it wa# tho 
dialect of tho miliion at the time of S&kya’a advent If our conjecture 
in this respect bo right, it would follow that the Sanskrit passed into 
tho Qutha irix hundred jeiira before the Chrifilian era; that three 
hundred jeara HubBcqueutljr i t changed into the Pali j and that thence, 
in two hundred ycuiTs moroj proceeded the PiukTit and ita sister dialects 
tho Shuroflcnl, the Dravidij'" and tho Pancliiili, which in their turn 
formed the present vcnuiculor dialects of India,” 


I have thus (as I originally proposed in Section I.) passed in review 
tho various phases through which the vernacular speech of Korlhem 
India has gone since it begun to doviatB from the forma of its parent 
Sanskrit. Commencing with the provincial dialcots of our own day, 
the Hindi, MahrattT, Bengali, etc., which diverge tho moat widely 
from the original tongue, I have attempted to ascend, successively, 
from the more recent to the more oncietit medtEval vemaciUar^ and to 
traco backwards their gradoal approach in form and structure to the 
language of tho Vedas- In Section tho modem vomooulars are 
considered. In Sections II,—IV. tho dialect* entitled Prakrit aro 
described ; and it has thcro been proved that they were cither them¬ 
selves the spoken tongues, or at least clMcly akin to the ^ken tongue^ 
of northern Tm^in before tho modem, vcmacuhira oanjo into onstcnoo, 
and shown, by s variety of lUnstnitions, that the former approach much 
more closely to the Sanskrit than the latter. In Section V. an account 
has been given of the P^; and it ha* been demonstnited at length 
that it, in its turn, ia more ancient in it* grammaticid forms than the 
Prukfit* are, and departs less widely than they do the Siinakrit. 
In Section VI. 1 have supplied some description of tho langnage em¬ 
ployed in tho rock inscriptions of Pi jadasi j bj which it is put beyond 
a doubt that dLHerent dndoots resembling the Pali were in veroacniftr 

[If bj th* Dfiiiidi is uinuat the Tdagn. or «ij of it* aogaatu kaguagw, it h 
jt nLLitr.^" to clsM it with the a(mh{iii]i Priikriti.^.M.] 
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1UC in iK^rthertL India in the thud eentiiry ix. And dncdlyr ^ Section. 
VII.j I have desetihed b form of oomipt Sanskrit ocenrring in the 
Gfithiifl or norrotivc pcouut in which the actianii of Buddha wtins rc- 
oonntccl at a perind apparent!}' preceding the Ohristinn era* 

It ia not nceessory thnt I ahonld, bo ahio to point ont tho exnct 
relative antiquity of the Pali, of the langnage of the inwriptienSt and 
of the language of the Gfith^. Wo hnvo seen (p. 59) thnt the Puli 
hoB Home gromiontical forma which lUi! older than thonj of the inaciip- 
tiona; and ruv rrrrd. It in aufSoient to soy that all these thn.*e 
diflerent dialects exhibit a form of Indinn Bpeech which is of greater 
oqthiaity than the PrakptB of the dnrmntic poema^ and that they 
illustrato to na soimo of the enrlioat stngca of the preoesa by which tlie 
original spoken longungc of Indinj Lo. the early Suiuikrit, was disinte- 
grated and corrupted. 


Sect* VIII.— Oh (h* origiml tws c/ Sfttukrit a$ u t^ntstular imgt» ,* 
on tht tuanfifr in which the Prdkfiis aroto out of it^ and on tho period 
of thxir formaiioH i viowt of Brofciron Aufrochif Jjaueni 

From the above review of the spoken dinlecta of Indin^ commencing 
with the modem venmcnlnra, and going back to the Pnlkfits and the 
Pali, wo (hseover, an has been repeatedly etatod^ that the older those 
dialects ore, tho more dciady do tlioy resemble the Sanskrit, in tbo 
forms of tho words thenudres; na well as in the modes of their declen¬ 
sion and conjugutlon. Judging hy the great dififerences which wo fittJ 
between tho modem Indian languages and tho oldest forma of the 
vcTnacular dialects, and by tho gradual changes through which the 
latter have at loDgth pawed into the former, we enn have no difficulty 
in coQclndlog that the ver}' oldest known forms of tho ihnkpts 
hod, in earlier egos, nndergono similar mntations, and bnd at one timo 
been different in some respects from the* languages which havo been 
handed down to na: and that tho further back thcsse dialects wont, 
the fower and smaller were their deviationH from tho oldest forms of 
Sanskrit, till they at length merged altogether in that parent Language, 
and were, in fact, idontical with it* And as there Is no doubt that 
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the§o Prakfit dialects, in the oldeBt forms in which we am trace thcuij. 
were spokcD hmgrmges, bo wc ere fiiriher entitled to ecndtido that tho 
Sanskrit itself was at one time, ho., at ihe period before the Prukfits 
broke off from it, a vemaculMly spoken Imiguage. 

Before, howcTcr, praceediDg to Uie particuliir proof of this, T shall 
(Irst of all present aotno gcDcral ipeciitatioDS of ProfesaorH Weber, 
Lassen, UcnfEiv, and Aufrecht, on the aatcrior eloments ont of which 
the Prflkrits (under which term I inclndo all the old ccraflCiiUr hm* 
guages dcrirod from Sanskrit) wore developed, and the process hj 
which their formation was effected. 

The following is Professor Weberns Bcconnt of the wnj in which he 
conceit the PrSkptH to hate arisen:— 

‘*I take this opportunity of once more declHring myseif decidedly 
against a coHimonly roeoivtjd error. It has been concluded (as by Spiegd 
against Both) firom the existence (in insoHptlone) of Prakrit dludecU 
in the ccntmics immediately preceding our ora, that the Sooskrit 
language had died out hefonj these dialects were formed | whereas 
wo tau^t, oti the contrary, regard the development of both the SEuaakrit 
and the Prakrit dialects fram one common aonree, rix, the Indo-Arian 
speech, as entirely contempomneouSr . , » » For a fuller statement of 
thin view I refer to my ^ Yiijasaneyi Sunhitae SpocUuen,' ii, 204-6; 
and, in proof of what I have urged there, I adduce hero the fact that 
the pHneipaL laws of Prakrit epecch, rizh assimilation, hiatus, and a 
fondness for cerobrala and oipinites, ora prominent in the Yedos, of 
which the following are examples: ktiita=kribi, B- Y,, L 4S, 4; 
krita=karta (abore, p. 39} t gelm=griha (above, p* 49}; guggulu= 
gungulti, Katyuy.j 5, 4, 17 ; ’riTittyiii=rivish|;yni, Taitt- ArnBy+, 

58 (IDrav.); yaratanh = ySvatyab, l^tap. Br. ii* 2, 3, 4 (yavuchab 
Cod. Mi ll., according to the second hand, and in SAynga); kfikalasa, 
Vfih* Ar, Mil-, L 3, 22=kriksidAiu, Rifc,, h 23, 7; pnrodiiis4= 
purohiia (comp. da^m=l4iciynui}; p«dhhih=pitdbhib J kshnllaka^m 
kshudraka; blmIhUudia=hhatirflkshQ, Chhfindoj^jTi, 6, 1 (^oss); viki- 
iida:^rikiritlra (above, p, 31); gabhasti^grahhasti, or garbhosti; 
nrghag(a=nigrauthn j ghoa^gras; hhanj=-bhniiij (or hranj} ; bhuj= 
bhruj ; bhand^blondas; bhasz'bnis. In the latter cases on r has 
dropped out, otter it had ospbatod tbo precediug consanontB. . * . * 
ut Imdifcke Studica, iL p. 9-7, note.. 
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GcrtnparatiTc ptilology ejthibita simibr pbaocitto pr^UcritizingH witltb 
the diclo of tho Indo-OorniAnlc: Ungimgea os compuried ttfi oni> with 
tho othor^^^ Tho eaniG writer says ui his YAjiui^ Saiiili+ Spccimco., ii. 
20S| intlino to lli& opinion of those who deny that tho 

Buifkrit Bhuhip. properly m culled, was crer tho coDimion spokoa 
Uoguoge of the whole Arian people,, and esdgn it to tho learned alone. 
Just oe our modem high'Gcnnnn, onmog out of the ancient dialects 
of the Germang, reduced what was common to all to universal rules 
and laws, and by the power of analogy oblJtcnited all recollection of 
Toiicties; and just os, on the other hand, these dialectic whUe they 
gradually degenerated, often preserved at tho same time fuller and 
more ancient forms; so also the Vedic diaIcot« became partly combined 
in one stream, in wliich their iudividuid eiistcnco was lost, and » 
formed tbo rGgaLar Sanskrit Bhaah^i, and portly dowed on individually 
in their own original (PrEkjit^) irregular foito, imd oontiuned to bo 
the idioms of different provinoefl, in the corruption of which tboy 
participated. Tho Sanskrit languago and the Prakrit dLilocta hod, 
ihoroforc, n camniDn and simultiiuioous origin:' tho latter did not 
spring out of tho former, but rather, being connected by a natural 
bond with the ancient langnoge, have ofteu a more entiquo fs^ion 
than the Sanskrit, which, being shaped and circumicribod hy tho rules 
of gmuinarians, has sacrideed the tmth of analogy for tho sake of 
regularity, Tho Prakrit tongues one uothing else than ancient Vedic 
dialects m a state of degeneracy i while the Sanskrit (or Epie) bhushn 
is tho sum of tho Yedio disleots constructed by tbo labour and ^ool 
of grammariang, and polishc-d by tho skill of learned men. In thjw 
way wc obtain an explanation of two facU: 1st, That tho very some 
exceptions which are conceded by grammariana to tho Vedic langtjage 
(cAAaxiffu) are often found in the Pmkrit diolcets, being in fact nothing 
but original forms; and 2nd, That in the Vedies writings, fenns and 
words ooour which uro more irregulaj than any Sanskrit word could 
ever be | for as yet no fixed rules of euphony, orthography, or forma¬ 
tion existed,—rules which wore eventuiilly deduced in port from thwo 
very irrogulnrities. All the irregular forms which prevail in the 
Prakrit tongues ore to be found throughout tbq Ycdiia. In the latter, 
tho faculty which creates Language is seen exuberant in its early power, 
Evprioted in Jndudii! gtedteo, il py. no, ill. 
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while in the former (the Pmtrita) it is moh in the degeneracy of ftill- 
blown licence, Inxarinting wentonnes% and at lost of senile weakness. 
AssimilatioD, the hiatus, and a fondneas for cerobmla and aspirates, 
plcij an Important port in tho Yodos, not w mneh in thoae portions 
which are peculiar to ttfo Yajut-Tcdn (which, os forming a transition 
from tlio Yedio to tbo Epio period, or rather itself initiating the Epio 
period, has oLso a wtylo of longnog^? of a more modem cast, and adapted 
to grammatical rules), as in the ohlcr foims and words of the Rigrctls, 
many of which were difficult to understand in the nge of the Aitnreya 
and Shhipatha Brahmaijas (jnffrarnrftVfoyaA r oomp. Both, p. li. Nighap* 
tarnb). There occur morcoTcr in tho Epic poems many words which, 
however corrapted, have been received into the Sanskrit sometUnes with 
no ohango, Aomotimes with veiy little, Bom the Prakrit langnngea in 
use among the greater part of the people. Of thia tho word is 

a clear example, which, aecording to the ingenious eenjecture of Gilde- 
tneister, is nothing hut g^nda derived from gopmdra.*^ 

Professor AuJrccht has favourod me witli tho following remarks on 
tho preoCfliug passages:—1 consider that in his aecoant of the origin 
of the Frdhrit dialects. Professor ^eber gect much too for in stating 
them to he ccmtempotnn;CCU!i with the Tcdn dialect. The examples 
which he giro* arc, I conceive, partly cTToncoua, partly collected from 
latt books, and oonseijncDtly nnsiuted to establiah his ossertian. I 
incline to the opinion that the language of the Rigvoda was at one 
time nniversally spoken, not through the whole of India, but the 
Punjab, that is in the original sects of the A rims. The dialects 
sprang from it, on the one hand, because tho greater part of the popu¬ 
lation were non-Ariaiii;, and noturoUy comiptod a language which was 
forced upon them* On the other part, it ia likely that tho con^pietorB 
were forced to marry S^ildra women (hence the warning agsiast such, 
mortiages in 3lanu), who introducod tho vulgar tongue into the family. 
In the last instance, I bcliovo that, by a political revolution, thn 
origins! tribes rocovored the government, and that then, the language 
of the mosBes began to prevail. I agree with Professor Weber in 
believing that Ssnakrit proper, that is, the language of the Eplo poems, 
the law bocks, nay even that of the Brithmaiias, waa never actually 
spoken, except in ocboola or by the lenmod." 

This theory of Frofrssor Weber, even if it wore corroot, would not 
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be inconiUtent with the tonclttiion which I hop« tittitaflMj to eatab- 
liah, Tiir, Uiftt tbo langnage otit of which tho Prakrits grew hoi itself 
been subject to mutatian prior tc their cYolulion out of iL It would 
ouly imply that no one such langnoge os Sanskrit existed during the 
Vedio era, but was then repiv4sontcd by a dumber of what (to dis¬ 
tinguish them liom tho Frakfits) 1 may oall Sonskritic dialects, whichj. 
by tlio continned action of u modlTying process all along at work in 
thetii} were, ou the one hand, grodnolly formed into the dialects whioh 
leeeiTod the namn of Pmkrit} whilCj cti the other hoed, b)' a rcTarso 
process of iggrcgatioii and eoneitruction, another language of a different 
character, and prerioudy non-oxistent, bceamo dcTcloped out of thirm, 
under tho appellation of Sanakrih 

Weber’s theory, howercr, taken in its Adi extent, appears to mO to 
bo disproved by the fact that, in its forms, the Yedic Sanskrit is 
(excepting eoine itrohiiifiins) nearly ideutloal with the Epic, wbilo it 
is very different from eren tho oldest type of Prukfit^ It is no 
answer to this that soma old Vedio forms, such os thn instmmcntol 
in tihiSf reappear in the Prukiitsj for it need not be asserted that, at 
tho earliest period when tho Prukfits began to be formed, tho Sanskrit 
did not still mttain many of its. Yodic forms, 

1 will now adduce two quotationa of conddcrable length from 
Lassen’s Indian Antiquitica, vot ii, pp- IH7-1H0, and 1151-11^$, 
on tb^ history of the languages of Xorthem Indio, in tho course of 
which he replies to the preceding obserrations of Weber. 

^'The inscription of tho Sinba Prince Budradaman, which dates 
from the year 85 ii,o., is written in Sanskrit prose, of on artificial 
character, with long compound words. From this fact we may infer 
that Sanskrit wa9 no longcj spoken by the oo'mniDn people, hut ooly 
by tho Btahraans and other persons in tho higher classes." 

"It has been already shown {p. dhS) that in Anoka’s time the 
common people spoke dialccta derived from the eaered language, and 
that, at that time, there were at least three such ilMcets; of which 
one prarailcd in filoftem India, the second in Guxerat, and the third 
in Eastern CabuL The existence pf a fourth, of which tho sent was 
perhaps in Upper Hajosthan, is attorted hy the inscription of Megha- 
vahana. It is highly pitibahlo that the popular Indian diolccte 
existed at a still earlier period than this [the age of Asoka W'as 
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263—32& and tliat of ^e^luiTaliaita 110 for the acconnfs 

of Buddha's sajingF. and doiags o^ptar to ImTo existed ii a doisiblo 
form^ i,c. hath in tho ToraaoulnT tongues and in Sanskrit. I da not 
Tcatnn; to assnnie that thn TeniBciilEEr tongues odginatod mneli earUof > 
It is indeed truo that we find in tic Yetlic bjinns soma individual 
tmees of those comiirtioas which in Prak^t havo hccomo the rale and 
charoctenatie feature of the langoage. Bat wo tnusi osanaio a long 
period to hare inlerrontd between theeo isolated appearanees and their 
fall-biown development^ as exhibited in particalar local dlaJects. I 
do not, thorcfojro, believe in a coatempentneous development side bj' 
aide, of the Snestrit and the Ptakrit tongues ont of the one oommou 
SDIUTO of the Indo-Arian kngaage; but I itsaume that it wna not till 
long after the imtaigration of the Indo-ArianB that the Prakrits were 

Leaapo, kpp. pp, i. xiiLL I add anethnr posai^ ob Uie lobject of the mnti- 
tiont of tbs SonskHt, ud tbs period at wbicb they maj bs snippowd to haTs 
srUvo, fhiDl LftiMb'a workf p, $^2, f., Ssd id.: “The tad now ettablilhcd, that in 
AiiVluk'l tUbO SuiBhnt wai nu longer tbs geOHniJ Tcmajcnlar Inugusge, is of tbs 
greaUwt iaiportaoee for jndging of the older htcmlim!. Ai A/oka pmaitdgatcd hii 
onlinoiioeo, which wera intfaded fof the votirE people, not ia Saiuluit, bat in three 
romscular dialbcU diifering mors or lets froin ono uaotber, it foUpws that the old 
mother-tongue hjul already become limited lo a. fimUlor circts of tho popnlataML Dm 
•nob & eolttptioEi of UagUUgo il aat the woric of n iVw Jfoati; the Sanskrit muct 
have bcgnb Mbtarus bifoco to be n»DlTed iuio the popoljr diHlocbf wn will not 
hem toko iolo scootmt thn trodition that tho Buddhiabi from the CDmiiLeactrooilt 
aanouti04d their now dijclriao la PrSkfit- The Epic ptjrtna bDirhcm alloile to tl]* 
diffiereat cIamcs of anditon boing unible to naderitand ctvh other t nor hare I jet 
found on j referbDCc to a divemity of 4i])<Mh among' the Atraiiai The Epic Uogtuigo 
now ii tnanhiflllj the pniduct of ipecch e^tiu freab, dciiblc, and Hdng in the laouib 
of tbe people; wo can poiut oat the firvt bogiDaings of the Epic ityle nnJ TcmGea- 
tion in itw Upanishmit and in the hjmna of the Ycda, and can ihtu nUabliab the 
high antiquity of this etyle. ]b tho Swukrii litontbre nbsoqacnt to Attoka'a 
time. Even in the aSijbol ibscHpttaiui, wo find the aitifidsl llltigtutgt of later ngoa; 
ami the same ii the case in the dnimaii, which holomg to lhl« later period^ ia whieb 
wc al» meet with Tcrnacahir dialeeia for the lower ordera. Althaogh tbo Epic 
Etjlc ii JlilL aminloiliHl in ihia later age, it is tfuiLly teen, as ia the I'ariSajUi, that a 
Uiing stream of ipoech dixa not flow here j jnat as lb iho case af Apoliwaiai add 
Chlliauehni, we peitcitii that they hod not tcorflt the Homeric dialect, from thdr 
nunea; the longtiagt ia a learnt^ thoagh oftOQ very clrrcr, imitation. TheH 
conridoTOtiou conaieoo me that the Epic style wm completely femed before the 
tiiBc of As'clia, end oiecn moch earlier, and rbat we hiTo it before oa la ila originel 
gonuinencea. El cnee 1 bclieTe alao that Oa tha Kom of langtlage ao ratid objeetkm 
can be nlJcgtd againit the pofitian that after the eritici] seporation 
olediontB, We pOMsM, in the Epic poenu a rich aad genuiae store of nefiiint ■jmI 
genniaa tnulitiom" 


la* QTTOTATIONS FROM PROFESSOR LASSES S 

formed id the scTcrol proTincei of Indio* I further regard it ai im¬ 
probable that the Frukiits arcee out of ono particalar dialect of tbo 
SansIcHt | for no dioleota of tha Sanekiit hare jet hoon pointed out. 
An nccoant Ls lo be found, it la true, in on nndent record, according 
to irhich the Sanakrit btul been prcBerred in greater purity in the 
narthem eonntried than eUetirhorCi and Kashmir ond Badui, at the 
eoorcc of the Ganges, ore Bpeoificd by the commentfitor oa auch regions^ 
Thio, howerer, is not eufSdccLt to prore that in the different proTmoes 
of India thero ^eie then fundamentoi difforenecs in the sacred lan- 

gniigc. ^ 

coadnsioin} in regard to tho existence of dLdertic Tiricties in 
thti Sanskrit oon be drawn from the fact that the Frakrit dialects bare 
all preserrod the form of the iastrumontol plural in Af (doiivod from 
in vonla ending in a, while the modern Sanskrit has lost tills 
farm; for tbo oneictit form in le not peculiar to any portietilar 
Vedic WTitinga. The preservation of this form only proves that the 
Prakrit diolecta began to bo formed at an early period, wben the 
termination in questiDn was in frequent nne* The early adoptlDa, 
too^ into Sanskrit of w'ords which bad become modified according to 
the laws of the Prakrit dialect*, tcatifios, not so much to the early 
creation of popular dialects widely different from each other, a* to 
the mere bogumings of such. We have to rcgnrd tho causce of the 
varieties in tho Indian dialects as twofold. The first is that general 
one, which has opemted also in other langutiges, and which la indeed 
thejirincipal, viz., those peculiarities connected with the abode* and 
tho character of tbo tribes into which n people becomes divided* The 
reoBon why they have so operated, os they actually have, is in indi¬ 
vidual instances often difficult, nay, impossible, to osfligij* In this 
wny, five principal modem languages, tho Provencal, French, Portu¬ 
guese, Spanish, and Itniian, have arisen out of the Latin. Of those 
languages, tho second, the fourth, imd the fifth are rich in dialects. 

The eecontl cause is (as has been already noticed) a special one,_I 

mean the infiucnce cxcrciBcd on the Fmkrit dialects by tho langnngca 
of the aboriginal tribes adopted into the Indian political system, who 
discarded their own form of speech and adopted the Indo-Arisn lan¬ 
guage of tho provinco in which they dwelt These aboriginnl tribes 
contributed, in some instances, to mtroducfl peculiar varieties into the 
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Prakrit dialecta. 'When theao aboriginca wore particularly savage and 
oncuItiTated, it ooold acaroelj fail to happen that they occasioned very 
great corruptions of sound and form in the Indo>Arian languages." 

The second possago is as follows:— 

"It is in the period with which we are now occupied (i.e. that 
beacon Yikramikditya and the bter Gapta kings) that the appellations 
Sanskrit for the classical language, and Prakrit for the forms of speech 
springing from it, must have arisen; because it was now that the 
distinction between the elassical language (which was no longer em¬ 
ployed as a spoken tongue except by the Brahmans and highest classes) 
and the popular dialects became decidedly marked. It has been 
maintained that Sanskrit was never the common popular dialect of 
the Arinn Indians, but owed its origin only to tho learned; and that 
the Ycdie dialects coalesced, on tho one hand, in a single language, 
and so created the regular Sanskrit, in which they were lost; and on 
the other hand, in virtue of their inherent character, became corrupted 
and irregular, and in this corrupt form continued to exist as the 
vernacular dialects of particular provinces. I most dissent from this 
view on the following grounds: First, it has not yet been proved 
(as I have already, p. 1148, observed) that there were any diflferent 
dialects in the Yedio language. To prove that there were, it must 
bo shown that in contemporaneous Yedio writings there are found 
variations of such an essential character os to justify us in assuming 
a variety of dialects: varieties observable in writings belonging to 
different ages only show that there was a progressive departure liom 
an earlier condition of tho language. Secondly, it is necessary that 
we be agreed as to what we mean by language. If thereby wo mean 
tho style of expression, then it may bo asserted of many languages 
which have attained a higher degree of perfection by being employed 
in literature or in public assemblies, that they were not popular lan¬ 
guages. The Athenians and Homans certainly did not, in their 
ordinary life, express themselves in the same style in which their 
orators spoke; and we Germans permit ourselves to make use of many 
turns of expression which we deny ourselves in books. So too we 
may suppose that tho Indians of the earliest age did not ordinarily 
speak the some language which their poets employed. If, on the 
other hand, by language we mean grammatical forms, I cannot see 
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vhy Oiq Inmans iTiaold not in the parlicst qbcs hnvt mndp nse of the 
Bamp Bs the coBtcmporair poets employed. Xhui cerUiinly woe the 
ftlwn in ihq Boeceeding periods^ To this Lt most bo added thot 
Paoioi, the oldest of the three grtunmurions who are etylcd Baint«, 
tiSM tbo word hhSiha (speech) to designate tlio ordinary langnigc in 
oontiwlistinction to the Vedic, and employn os uynonytiions with 
the word hUf, i.e^ in the world. The kegnage which 
the Snnslirit'flpenldng Indiana then apoke cannot^ therefore, linTO 
been different from tbia or conent form of speech. Its fate 

in contm!«t to that of iU daughtert hoa been b peculiar one. Whilst 
lunoDg the Greets the Attic dudect hecame the geneml Ungitsgo of 
prose composition^ ... * and the other dudecta become lesa and lew 
prominent, .... and whilst in Gcmiimy the new high-GotiEiim, from 
its me in literature and education, hua more and mom snpcTBodod the 
popuTot ^Uolocta, the sacred speech of tho Brahmans, on tho contrary, 
oontinned to lose ground, not so ninch in local extension, os in its 
employment by the different dosses of the population in the same 
countries. It may be nMomed that in tho Umo of Afioka the greater 
part of tho people in the countries inhahited by Arian Indians apohe 
the local dialects, and that only tho Brahtaans and the priooipal 
persona spoke Sanskrit. On this circumstoncs tho distribution of the 
dinlccts in the dramas rests. As the kings who wore LneUned to the 
Buddhiat religioa permitted only tho popular dideeUi to be uised in 
their inscriptions and coins, it becomes probable that they did the 
same thing in their decrees, and for other pnrpMes.” 

The fotlowittg remarks relating to the early extension and Ttmaonlnt 
employment of Sanskrit, to its snbsequent disuse ss a spoken language, 
and to its ultimate toanscitation in a somewhat modiBed form, os a 
nsHned end sacred dialect, ore tronalatcd, with oocaaionol abridgment, 
from Prof. Benfey’a article on India (aboTc referted to), p. 245, ff. 
^‘Tho language which we now call Sanskrit was once, os both the 
ancient and modem dislects which have issued from it distinctly show, 
the prevalent ppnlar speech in the greatest part of India. AlongddD 
of it there eiistod In the remotest times eeveral dialects of one or 
more languages, not related to it, of the abori^es of India j which 
languages bad at first ft wider, and in later times a contianolly de¬ 
creasing, extenrion. The period when Sanskrit began to spread itself 
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over India cannot be decided any more than the era of the immigra¬ 
tion of the people who epoke it. We can only determine the follow¬ 
ing points: First, in regard to extension; (1) the Sanskrit once 
preraili'd over a oonaiderable tract west of the Indus, as is shown 
both by many geographical names in those regions, by the accounts of 
Chinese travellers, and by the languages which ore now found existing 
tftrv; (2) to the north, the Sanskrit or its dialects prevailed as far 
os the Himalaya and the Indian Caucasus; (8) to the east, in the 
time of Aioka, os fur as the region of the Brahmaputra, though this 
region was not entirely Sanskritised; (4) to the south, Sanskrit 
exercised nearly its full sway as far as the southern frontiers vf 
Ifahirushtra: this is proved by the fact that one of the diolecta 
which are most decidedly of Sanskrit origin, namely, the Prakrit 
pre-eminently so named, is also called the language of Maharashtra, 
and ia manifestly the parent of the modem Mahratti; (5) Sanskrit 
penetrated still Airther to the south, where H formed the language of 
educated people: but this occurred at a time when the Sanskrit- 
speaking race had not suffident power entirely to expel the indigenous 
language, as they were able to do in Xorthera India with a very few 
isolated except iona. 

** Second, as to the time when Sanskrit was the language of the 
people we can determine as follows: We find in Atoka's time two 
Temnculur dialects, cne in Guxemt, and the other in Magadha, which, 
as their entire structure shows, could not have existed alongside of, 
i.e. contemporaneously with, the Sotiikrit, but must have became 
further developed in those provinces after the Sanskrit had previously 
prevailed there: consequently the Sanskrit must have died out before 
Aioka, who lived in the third century a.c., and therefore abont three 
centuries after the period to which the rise of Buddhism may with 
great probability be assigned. Now it is related to us of the first 
Buddhists, that they composed their books not in Sanskrit, but in the 
vernacular dialects. The sacred language of Buddhism is the Pali, 
which, though varying in many partioulsrs from the language of 
Magadha, and opproximating to the principal Prakrit (the Maha- 
rashtrl), stands yet in a similar relation to the Sanskrit os the latter, 
and the two dialects of Atoka's inscriptions. It becomes, therefore, 
highly probable that at the period when Budiihism oroao, Le. about 
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the nixth century n.c., Scnakiit wm no longer the fpeech of the 
people. The entire character of Sanskrit shows that, at the time of 
its acme, it was fixed by means of something resembling a literature, 
and it is only on this supposition that we can comprehend how it 
appears in regions so far apart as the north and north-west of India 
and the Mahratta country, os a perfectly uniform basis of the diale^ 
which sprang out it. But a speech which becomes fixed in such a 
manner does not soon die out. If we assume about three centuries 
for the time of its gradual extinction, the period when Sanskrit was 
the ordinary language of the people is thrown back to about the ninth 
century before Christ. During this and the immediately preceding 
period there existed, as we hare already conjectured, a political union 
which embraced the entire Indian empire; and as wo now know that 
Sanskrit must have been the actual speech of the people in the 
Mahratta country also at this period, we may conceive this political 
union to hare extended from the HimAlaya to the south of the 
Mahratta country. After this political unity had become severed 
(till the period of its restoration under Chandragupta), the various 
elements of Indian life became separately developed in the different 
provinces; and this was the case with the Sanskrit, too, which up 
to that time had been common to all. Out of this variety of local 
developments which the Sanskrit underwent, its different derivative 
languages arose, the earliest forms of which bore about the same 
relation to Sanskrit as the Romanic dialects to Latin. 

** But while the Sanskrit was being thus developed and modified by 
popular use into new vernacular dialects, the literature which ha'l 
been created in ^Sanskrit while it was yet a living tongue was still 
preserved in the schools of the Brahmans, and along with it the 
Sanskrit itself as the sacred language of culture ond science. When 
aroused to new energy by the attack made upon their system by the 
Buddhists, the Brahmans came forward with certain writings composed 
in this sacred language, and declared to he of primeval antiquity: one 
of the earliest of these was the Institutes of Manu; and then followed 

us u go dttttoct external eridence that there ven say inch 

•chooli at this earij period, v« auj jtt appeal to the whole iatellectoal dorelopoieat 
of Indian life, in the form which it niot have taken even before the rire of BoddhUm, 
as tvidence of their cxiitenoe.*' 
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the RamAptno. But exteroal groundff, as well aa the mention whirh 
they winVo of the yovanas ^Greeks), proTo these works to have been 
composed at a much later period than that to which they axe alleged 
to bcloD|^. In like manner the treatment of the language in these 
books, and still more in the Sanskrit literature which follows, and is 
connected with them, demonstrates that they cannot possibly hare 
{ilbeecded from a popular dialect, but, on the contrary, are the pro¬ 
ducts of a learned, or rather a sacred language, which, haring died 
out among the mass of the people, had been preserred in the circle 
of the educated priesthood as the. medium of intercourse with the 
gods, and of communicating the sacned sciences, and was cultivated 
with the lircliest seal and derotion. Out of this circle again Sanskrit 
passed over to those persons who stood in connexion with the priests 
as members of the same administratirc caste. When the Brahmans 
recovered their predominance, Sanskrit became for a time the hin- 
guage of the educated classes, of the court, and the administration ^ 
generally: and even the Buddhists could not abstain from employing 
so valuable an instrument of cultivation. We hare only to recollect 
the manner in which the Latin, though long a dead language, re¬ 
mained in use throoghont the middle ages, and even in our own time, 
in order to perceire clearly how the Sanskrit also, though it had died 
out as a vernacular tongue between the ninth and sixth centuries n.c., 
should yet have held its ground in the highest circles, and continued 
in use there to such an extent that it can even now be employed os 
an instrument for the expression of thought on the highest subjects. 
The Sanskrit had, however, here an important advantage over the 
Latin in thU respect, that wherever Brahmanism prevailed it was 
regarded as a sacred language, as all the most Mcrcd books of that 
religion were composed in it. In cooseqncnoe of this opinion, it was 
considered a religious merit to bo oven acquainted with it; and a 
Sanskrit grammar, or other work which contributed to a knowledge 
of this language, was and is looked upon as a sacred book. In the 
same way a knowledge of Hebrew was long preserved among the 

hsTa snoshor iaituee of a Uagnogv not mtiacalw ia India being um4 
oa tbe language of adniiniatratiofi, in Um Pmun. wbkh. tboogb n n iat eU igibU to tb« 
tw— of the people, vos used bj the Mahomedan*, and after them, far mmny ymn 
(luitil about thirty yean ago), by the Engliah, as tbc Isaguage of the law ooiirte and 
the rerrnue offioea.—J.M.] 
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&nid » Lute os, pcrhap!, autj jenjii a^go, no one ametig 
them could Uf cl&iin to the eluraeter of b loomed mju] nnlnM he hod 
Leomt the ^Bsered language.'" . ^ . 

At the period when the dmmatit litcfnture assumed its &xed form 
(a period which omnot jet he determined^ but which may bo con.' 
jectuially placed in the sixth or scTonth century the knowledge 
of Sanskrit moat have esitendecl, on the one himd, to all who laid cl Jin 
to the character of educated men, for otherwise the dramatic poets 
could not have oomposod in Sanskrit the leading parts in plays de- 
sigeed for representation before the entire public; aitd on the other 
hand it mnot hare been censtsutly used os the language of public 
documents, of religion, and of loariKd meu, for othenrioo it could 
■carcely hare beau put into the mouth of gods, kings^ and priesta. 
Whether Sauskiit was at that time the proper eourt-languagv, 1 
cannot determine; hut I scoitelj think it was, as the ofScers of the 
state, if not Brahmans, do not use iu” 

Ihnofessor Beufey then proceeds to specify the differences between 
the ancient form uf the Sanskrit whoc it was still a vernacular lan¬ 
guage, and the Utcr form which it took aller its rogeneratioD m s 
sacred and learned form of speech, so far u be ooneidGred himfielf ia 
a po^idon to do so at a period (1B4D) when he had before him but a 
small portion of the Vedas, which furnish us with almost the onlv 
means we can have of JndgicLg what the earlier language wiis.“* H« 
remarks: “ The late Sanskrit is distinguished from the Vedic by the 
use of extravogantlj long compounds. Even if the .-ypccinicnB of the 
Vedas and the Upaulshads wliich are known to me had not diown 
tliat in this respect there is an essential difforenos In the use of the 
Sanskrit at the two periods to which 1 refer, it might have been 
concluded with certainty, &om the eharactor end length of th^ 
expounds, tliat such monstmitioa could not have been created at a 


ir«l Uie» obsHTFaboiu been written iwt, Wey wwilil probablr 

hiTt Ktn no MUnf hi modify hlc mun irnDdouHrai, tbciu^h he woxM W b«q in * 
p«.tion Id opnsi biniKlf with ^tnr coaftW md p««BDn. nfom in gnt 
flditaDU. 18*0 ] Id hu rcfiew of IIjc 6nt editioa of thi. W«rb is tho Colt GcL 

J " I now 

dhit the difffimiwa between the Vedic Llbgiia|e «»d the Svuiiit, which was foruKi 
by . pr™ regeaei^an ^ mott emriiy known, Vedie « olll[-&aDirit 
uuttnJ yf Suukrir].*' See WebeF* rminrk nboTe, p. $8. ^ 
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time when the Langimgo irm in YerQacnl^r use* Such Gcmpcuada 
ooauieDolly ha^e been ttst-d witli effect; but a living Isnguago 
would bare energcticullir rejected such on abuse of these forme as we 
find in the Inte Sanskrit writinga^ which rtndera sU easy wmprehonfioii 
imposnble. On tbo other hand^ the effort to employ such compounds 
quite suitable to a Icuraod Lungoege, and to b learned poetry, 
^ich WHS for^jemoTtd from the real life of tbo people. In liltij 
mniLiier the lai^of Sandhi, as pmetised in its widest extent in Inter 
Sanskrit, muit hnvo hoen equally foreign to the auoient romacTilar 
Sanslcnt. In Iflto Sanikrit nil tho words of a seatenee are combined 
in one immen^ whole by the awamilalion, or other conneiionj, of their 
ffcal and initial letters. This rule docs not, in gen.eml| prevail in the 
Tedae; and although it is wdl known that m actual diseoiirsc tho 
final and initial letten of words exercise a certain modifying infiuence 
upon each other, every one who has oonddered tho limited extent to 
which B Tomaenlnr dialect, and even a lifemry work compoeed in sneh 
a dialect, eon obey this law, and who, at tho same time,, knows to 
what extremes tho modcni Sanskrit pushes the application of tHs rule, 
udll be eonrinced that the &xc€euroemplnjme 3 itQfSaiidliLl.caniiot have 
sprung out of any popular me, bat must have reaulted from oarrying^ 
oat to au absurd extent a gnmmntical canon which is correct in itsolfh 
^'^^'urther, when tho later Sanskrit U aceuratelj examined, it is 
found to be affected iu a mOEit important degree by the influence of the 
popular dJaleets derived from the more ancient Sanskrit. The ludiaas, 
with their goniuA for graTumar, or philology geaendly, were in general 
well aware of tho modiffcatioui which the ancient langnoge had re¬ 
ceived from the dialoets which been dert'elopod out of It t they had 
iuvestigaied the phonetic laws by which these dialects had been derived 
from their parent, and oould, os it were, transport the former back bo 
the latter* This facility threw them off their guninJ; and it eonse- 
quently becomes possible for ua to demonstitilc that tho Soiukrit of 
the whole Indian Literaturti subsequimt to Miacu^s institates, cannot 
be in all rwpecta the ancient languago of tho people, with a degree of 
diatinctness which none of the Sanskrit authors, eoaviuoed os they 
were that they were writing correct ancient Sanskrit, could have 
nuagined. 1 must couflno myself hero to exhibiting tho principal 
elements of this proof. It is divirihla into two parts] as wo must 



U2 WHEN SANSKBIT CEASED TO BE SPOKES. 

(1) m aintiiin tlmt the ncw Sonflmt bu loit''" mucb 'n'lucli the older 
Sanskrit hjid, and wbicli it could onl)' loftc from the cLrcuuuiiiiioe that 
it had died out in tha liitcnaedinte period, nad bod now to he rsviyed 
ia 0 . form which might be na intelligible as poeeiblo^ To this bend 
belong A niunbfix of loota and indocted forms which tho gtnuLmiiriaiLs 
rccDgni^o and adduce partly as currerLt, and portly os oheolctOf bat 
whifrb the latur SaDskdt miikea next to no uso. The rcofm of tbia 
is that these roots, ob woU m thw iuSocted forms, wci^ either entirely 
lost in the vemncnlar dialects which existed at the time when the new 
Sanskrit was created, or had become so disfigured that their Sanskrit 
form could not bare been cosily ilisoovci:«d or understood. (2) The 
new Sanskrit oontoina in it much that tho old Sanskrit could not bore 
bod. To this head belong o number of forms of roots whioh had 
become modified nccording to the laws of some one Tentacular dhileet, 
nnd which hare been employed in the new Scinskrit in this modified 
shape, which tic gramroanano either hraitated to lelbr to its proper 
Sanskrit fonn, or did not Comprehend. Erery muiglD example of this 
which might bo adduced would, howercr, detailed derdopment 

and proof, which would demand too much space to ho here attempted. 

** I will, therefore, content my&elf with repeating tho muln roaults 
of the icTcstigutions which have b«n bem merely indicated, ond m 
great port yet remoin to be corned ouL Tlicoe msnlts nrej That 
from the period wlien. the SanslcrLt-epoaking race immigrated into 
India don-n to perhaps the ninth century i,o., SaitBkrit hecamo diffused 
BS the provnilJng Temacukr dislect OTor the whola of Hindiuton, as 
for os the oouibem botdert of the Mohratta country. It penetrated 
no further south os a Temaculnr tongue, but only os the latiguage of 
education, ond apparuntly at n Lotor period. From the ninth contuiy 
n,o. the Sanakrit began to dio out: derivatiTc dialects became de- 

Tbo Saiulrit has toit a great msDjr Tcitml rootB, end luji frt«)iuintly 
modltiid origiiml mcening of ihow itill in eidaten».''^Aufiwht. UniiJLsOtrM, 
pTrr. p. Tui ■■ In the COEUM of tinie oom? bmiucbes of Utentme dw*rpMrc<h * 
number of vor^ bernne [intiqiuted, Ind tbe tradiiion as to thtir lOGUiiQg eillwT 
«a>irrlr lort or Oomipt«h Wbtni ODimnentatorD irow to csplaia tbe 

—KUpp^iord tiv BiofeBDr Aidrrebt (p. elJ to be wnjiaBmbly older ihf*. PMnioi,— 

" they firtuMJ the preater part of tie wojdf coabuned in them itill eMpEnyad In the 
literitlnm of tbtlt sge, or rocotdid in oickr diedonanGo. Bat an unksowo nsiduum 
risi^Qod, md to thews. ThcnoTcr troditioa &Uttl them, they wetb boM enoogh to 
uaign ijiiito Bxbitmy ugnlfications."—^Ihid. pp. tL tii. 
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vclaped from it j ond in the sixth centaiy v.Q> it had become extinct 
as a veniafiular langitage- Oii the other hamh it innintaiiied its ground 
in tbft Bchoole of the Brahtnims, About Ihc third cen.tu.iy n.c*i in 
coce 4 M^tionco of the rogeneratjoii of Brohmftuwm m Kunouji it 'hm 
brought book into puhlio Ufe as a ofiered lauguoge, and gained a 
gradually ineie-aaing importanco na the organ of all tho higher in- 
t^llectiml devdopment. About the fifth century an, it had become 
diffused in thiiv chnrMter over the whole of India* So long na the 
ompiro of the Hindue it coutinued to inerciiM in estimation; and 

eren long uflor the Ifiahomodone had icttled in Indinj it vna almost the 
sole instrument fbr the ejiprtaaion of the highest intellectiinl offorts," 

I concluJo this section by quoting from an orticlo by Mr* Ecamea 
in tho Journal of the Eoyal Aaiatic Society for 1S70, voL t., now 
scriea, pp* 149, f., tho following icmjirks on the relation of the 

rriikrita to the “ Old-ATTon ” kngusgo 

assuming that tho hmguagoa of the first pori£>d {tho Priik^ts 
and Pali) *^*010 later than SonaLrit, I do not Iok dght of tho Inct 
tltat hiatoricully they were contomporanooua with it* But I cdl them 
* neo-Aryan,’ because the majority of thdr foitn^ exhibit 0 decadence 
from some more perfect condition. It la tmo that, not only in classicalj, 
hut erim in Yedic, Sanakrit forma are found which exhibit a perfect 
Piukrit typo; but this di?ca not prevent the general run of Prokrit 
from ahowing unmistakabk signs of having degencmtcd from a purer 
and stronger ancient language, which wo cannot tall Sanskrit, because 
it U older HtiU ttm even tho Innguogo of the Yedaa, nnd which there’ 
foro may, when nceossary, ho tailed * Old Aryan, ’ 

“ It is a highly prebahle tbooiy that tho * Old Arynn/ like all other 
hingirugea, began to be modified in the months of tha people na early 
as the Yedio period, nnd that the Brahmans, at o eubaequent date, 
in order to pre\’ent the further dogenemtion nf their language, polished, 
ohibointed, and atifTcncd it into tho olossicnl Sanskrit* We cannot, 
however, auppodo that they brought any now' loatericd into tho lan- 
gnago, but simply that they rednced to tulo what was till then vsguo 
nnd irregolnr, that they extomlod to the whole of the hmguaB® 
phonic laws which hod been till then only of partial opplieatbn, and 
so forth; all tho while, however, only w'orking upon nlready extsiing 
materislA It wUl, therefore, not miHtoto agninst the oslnbliahod can- 
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tcmporane^na eiiatfinijo &f learned San^kril: and popular Prakrit^ to 
coiuidvr tbo former ao in genend tbo representotiTe of the original Old 
Aryan, and, censcqaently, aa m £ir oMor than tlio Frikrit; botaoBO, 
cx hypothrei, in Sanskrit moot of what existed in Old Aiyan has net 
only been prcseired, but worked ttp and expnndcd, wliiJo in tho 
Prakrit, on the contrary, not only bao mneh boon alwoliitely loot, but 
that wbieh romains has been oormpted aad dL-bosetl.' Besides, as 
nothing whatever of the Old Aryan has been preserved, or is likely to 
ho discovered (aJtbongb mueb muf be, and has been, gueteed nt from 
onalogy), we arc driven, wbetber we like it or no, to look to Sanskrit 
for the oldest extant fomis; ond wo do, undoubtedly, find them then?, 
os controfitod with Prakrit and 


Szn. /or Mtippctirt^ tkat tJu Santkrii aat m^ina^y a 

*pokftt 

It appeant from the passages cited froiu tho works of Prafeasom 
Lowen and Beafcy, that these distinguished schokre asaumo that tho 
Sanskrit (by which, no doubt, must bo understood a langnage in somo 
respects different from the later Sanskrit, and mere akin to the Vedic 
dialect) woe once a apokeu tongue, regarding this as n fact which 
admits of no qoeattDn: while Profesoor TVeber is of opinou that the 
only IndcKArian speech which exUted at the early period to which 
I refer had not yet boon developed into Sanskrit, but was still a 
Temacnlar tongue,!^ As, however, what lecms so clftw to the Eure* 
peon scholar,—viz,, that Sanskrit In its cnrlier form wua a spoken lan¬ 
guage,—may not be M plain to the Indian reader, it becomes neccjaary 
for me to adduce the moist distinct evidence of the fact which I am 
able to ducoTcr, 


With reference to a 4|ticitic« ilmdf disenwed, ah pp, 31, f add the follow- 
wg .™teDc» from Mr. artcle, p, liO:^-*Wilb rrpod to tic I-ngL*, 

^ wpliiiied that I do not imend to tonch o7^ 
qtiwEioQ of how fkr non-Aryma elemenla enter into todr compeitioa 
MiKh there u which ti itUl dDohtftil, but thUie adnuttoilon aU handi* tbax^a verv 
large pfoportioa of thdr conrtitiieiit porta u of Arpn oMin ^ 

toe aneim Indo-iryan Terawular eoatanponnieomly wiib too Samkrit,-* 


WAS OBICINALLT A YERS^ACtlLAR, 
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First:—Even though wc aMUiae, ta Tt mmt do, that thoro won?, 
from iho todicat othisr fonna of spoken language current in 

India bosides the Sanskrit; yet these would bo the dialects of tho 
IhutyuK, or nou-Arbn tdboA; while the upper clnssea of the popular 
tioa of the Arion nme, the ftime order of persons who in after tiinea 
spoke Fr&kpit, must have been in the habit of speaking Sanskrit (by 
which must bo nnderstood the then emnent form or forms of the Old 
Arinn speech) a few ages pperiotialj; for, in Ihct, no ether Irian 
language ibcn existed in India which they could have nsed^ If 
languages with such a oompUcated structure os the Pali and tho 
Prakfits wore employed in common cenversatiou, there is no difficulty 
in suppoging that Sanskrit too, which was not much more oomplei, 
should have bcon spoken hy ordinary persons, must not, of coutm: 
(aa PtofesMr ^enfey has welt remarked above, p. 140, f.), imagine that 
all the refined rules for the pcrmutatioii of letters which were used 
ic later Sanskrit composition wore then employed in doily discouno, 
though some few of thorn might have been ; for tiiB use of these rules 
is hy no means csscndal to the intelligible or grammatical employ mout 
of tho language; and at the tinifl to which I refer, they had not been 
developed or systcnvatlxed. Many, too, of tho mo^re oomplicatod In- 
Sections of Sanskrit verbs would bo then littlo used in oonversation; 
as, in fact, they are now comparatively little used in most lltonuy 
ci>nipositicins»*** 

TTie remirk in atLs sentence prDlmli'Iy iwti ca S misipJnTbcilliua of tte 
character of the Ungauge Tenmrularlj' employMl by TOCn in the uHicr of 
aodety. But I letTe it-as it stood, k di^ lo make the fclloifia^ rtinarki on it hy 
Profasor SkUtey, in thu roricTr abovo rrfeotd to, noK eaeOy intelligihte. Ho vriKa, 
p. 135; " Here, iWTcrtholaai, I ahould like to MC inneb athcrwiae aiidijraw«l. thm 
it u Hid in p. Ifrt—Many,, too, nf tho tnorc conplicnled inflectinna of Saiukrit verba 
would be then [at the time when thr fiaiiikfiit evuwd u a ipDkcEi Isngaa^] .(itda 
ojcd in eontcrHtioiiwhich, as appeUB to me, leodfl to an emanpua usdcrtoindhig. 
It ii precisely the defidancTr of ao many fcmui in ibo regcnEratad Saiafcrit, u, for 
uunplc, the VHnt of a conjnnctiTe generally, of the mjKxlA for the difiercet tenves, 
the HafriKtneiLt cmploymrnt of tho aoritta as ooidparcd with tbc VodJe Sanskrit, tho 
diisiue of ao many double fomts, as e.g, the nibdibuioa of the ringlo form offee 
HM Bud tihii, if ihc ending of initrunientol case* of nODiu in a, the LimitaliDD of the 
itrong casoforau, which in the Vodni are used very uregniarly, the rngnlarieo of 
the rnlopilleatton ami miuiy other didfbreiicea of this dwaiptiOD botwoen the Vodio, 
or andenh ""d the lUgcnenkbtd Sanikrit,—It U jont ihCM pointa which dcLcnnine Til 
to exphun the latter (the ntodtrn Saiukrit]' priocipaliy throng the pirdn in i n a t ine of 
tho venjacnlar dtalecii; thoie pcisoni who wroto tho refem^nitcd S an i kr it wens too 
much sceustonud to these vemaculan to do more in gcoeral thou, to tnm the ipocch 
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It to true that we cumot pemt out the exact fomu of &11 the 
Sooshrit words in nse at the latest period at which it was so employed 
a spoken tongue j espedoU)’ as the language of conTerBation Always 
difft^re to eomc extent from the loDgoage of fomuLl cuoipOifitioiL or of 
booksj and the vernacular Sonoknt was no douht nudergoiog a per¬ 
petual Alteration till it merged into Frnkfit. 

Second:—The cose which I hnvo supposed hem of Snnakrit hnvinig 
been once a spoken Inngnngep and having at length ceased to be em¬ 
ployed in ordimiry discourse, while the pfovinekl dinleots which 
sprang out of it, and gradually diverged more and more from it and 
from each other, have taken its place es the popular vehidcs of con¬ 
versation,^—is by no mconi. a aingulm? occumuce, unprecedented in the 
history of Langnage ; on the oontmiy, the manner in which the ItoHau, 
Tronch, and Spanish Languages (to which Btimouf and Lassen refer in 
a passage cited above, 6S) have been formiid out of I^tin, proseuts 
B. very dose paraLld ta the mode in W'bieh tho various medimvol Indian 
Fr&kfit hhlsh^ (which in thdr turn have given birth to the modem 
Bengali, Eiudt, ^lohrattl, etc.) grew out of Saaakrit. Buring the 
cxktencc of the Eomon empire, Latin, oa id qnlto well known, was 
the apokou language of Italy, Emd other wcatern portiona of Europe, 
It is now in nearly all thisse countries a dead lungnage, and. is only 
known to tho learned who study the works of the Latin philoaophiL-rs, 
historians, nnd poets; Just as it is only tho Paiidita of India and other 
scholars who enn understand tlio Sanskrit SSstraa., But while Latin 
has itoedf ceased to ho a spoken language for eight hundrod or a 
tbousund years, variotw Tcmoculoj dklecta hate (as I have said) 
sprung out of it, such ns Italian ond the other modem tongues already 
specified ^ the Leim worda which compose the greater port of their 
vocabulary being variously modified, and the aacient Latin iaficctionB 
being either corrupted, or dropped, and replnced by particlea and 
auxiliary verba. Of the.se derivative dialecto, the Italian, which is 

with which they wen? thmiliu into EanaLrit imirtliiig to the mki (Hvflci- 

gMctw?) nhich were kqpwQ ta ihrm. It wiLs oqIj a umtuiay diSrpcT study of tho 
old remaioi of thf gooniiH? TeraocnlMr Sanskrit uvd the compuitions whivh wen! mora 
cIoMly Munccted with il that hronght hwk mwy of iu at fij»t nn glcctcd pocutUri- 
tics into tho n^emtod Samkrit, m. point which am bo proTpd ty the eipnw 
t^Kony of Pieini hWlf in rdcraico to the partkiplu of the rLilLiplieotHl perfect 
{Compurt Pltu iii, £. lOlt; ud my cuoipbto fijijjskiit OmoMor, p. 113, Doto 13 
whI shorttr Gzamoutr, f $61, 3B0.)" ' 
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EpokcQ in Italy, bos retoiiied tho clonefit re«emlibmce to its mother- 
langnago. Mmy of the cbangea which Latin word* b*TO undorgooe 
in lUlkn, resemble very closely the modification* which Sanskrit 
word* have undergone in PtilL ond Prftkrit, as bca been already re¬ 
marked in the paaaagc quoted, in p. 69, from Pumouf and LaBsen"* 
Essay on the Pali. 

To exhibit tho wonderfiil Himilarity (amonntiDg in aomc caaee to 
identity) of tho processes by which these two ancient languages* the 
Sanskrit and the Latin, arc modified in their modem derivatives, I 
■Tintl place in jurtoposition a few of the most remBrkahle instunecs of 
it which occur to me.“^ 


I.—Pnoimiic CnAJtoE*. 

Wonh is vhicli the 47 or A is dropped iKm a ctnnposud Ipttcr rt, art, or fe, 
whilD the t w doohloiL 


IaUb fomf, u DAdifleil In [UJbiti+ 

I i, a»i. ibiiu. 

pcrfcctw WciiLM perfetta, 

dicta* II detto. 

juactu t, Einiiln.^ 

Ihictof n fentto. 

pactum II pstto* 

tnettu ** tntto, 

factui II f“ttn. 

actoa It Att"' 

OClO Tt 

dootui It dott^^^ 


Saiukiit fdnnfi iHoilUlBd kn PiU hw]I Pr>UL, 
SwkrtL P»li PntkrtU 

uuiebu bucsotfLCS muttD 
yukUs 


bbaktsa 

^tboka 

puiipktu 

bhuilD* 

loktu 


Jutto* 

bhattOr 

iitUuja. 

puicbebstto, 

bbattc. 

POttOh 


(3) . TV'mli in wbiiib Lbo p of /t ia dropped, msd tba t dcabloL 


rcptiu bncvinca 

rotto. 

aptas bccoiaci 

atto. 

aptna 

n 

atto. 

anpCa* 

H 

Mtto. 

isreptua 

n 

bmitta. 

gaptBB 

T* 

gntto. 

iFptetd 

n 

Betts, 

luptOJ 

M 

lotto. 

captimi 


eattiro. 

trptii 

» 

tittL 

ainroiiiptiu 

it 

BBSOntO. 

taptai 

TV 

tatto- 

jdbtiB 

II 

BOttO. 

HptamBB 

t* 

lattanai 

fWitb manT otbenj. 

naptw 

■Fl 

DJlttA. 




praptaa 

tv 

pAttO. 




puyiptai 

vv 

pajjAtta, 




kibiptai 

It 

kbitta. 




lipla* 

n 

litto. 




dlptSB 

14 

ditto. 

' Sisoe the 

flnt edition of ibia roluMO 

wu pubUflbed, 

tbii antqect biu been 


Prakrit mit dm Uomnauebett Spnichrn, vea Friedorieb Hsog, In a roriaw of ttu 
book in tbe LiL Cmnalblatt for May 14, 1870, p. 5«tf. refcnnw® a nuuti to iti 
being accfrtupwufid by Tablts, wbieb, howefer, I do not find in ray enpy, 

Tbe Latin e 11 roiiaded k la SastkriL 
is ill ItuUlin, I* ronisliid tMju in Samkrit. 
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(J). Wonfa ia whiA Ae / of a eompooad y or M, fa drofiped.** 


Latia fama, m awdtttd la Italia. 
Latla. Italiaa. 

pUartoa beoonea piiato. 

pianoa „ piano. 


Saaakrtt fanaa, medlM la raB Ba4 PnikxU. 
SaaakJlt. Piii aad Prakrtt. 

riklaraa becoanoa rikkaro. 


(4) . Woidi to vhiA the 4 of tbe conpoond letter fy' fa dropped. 

•objectai beeomca aoggetto. kobjaa becomea khojjo.** 

otgectoa „ o^to.x* abjaa „ lyo. 

(5) . Wordaia whiAtbe fatten rqeeted, or chaafed, are oot the aaaieiotbe Italiaa and 

Priknt* but ia which both fangoagea ahow the aaae teadenejr to luapUficatioa. 


abeorptna 

becomea 

aaaorto. 

ntpalam becomea 

nppalam. 

abnudoi 

ft 

aarardo. 

akandhaa 

ft 

khandho. 

extemna 

ft 

eatemo. 

dharmaa 

ft 

dhanmio. 

mixtoa 

ft 

mfato. 

doahkaraa 

ft 

dokkaro. 

aextna 

M 

aceto. 


ff 

khami. 

textna 

H 

teato. 

mngdhas 

If 

mnddho. 

■axum 

t# 

aaao. 

modgaa 

n 

moggo. 

aoannoa 

ft 

aonno. 

labdhaa 

ff 

faddho. 

damnnm 

ft 


tfabdaa 

ff 

■addo. 

antamnaa 

f* 

antonno. 

nimnaa 

ft 

nimmo.^ 

domina 

n 

donna. 

Smaiyaa 

M 

ImmSyo. 




pradynmnaa 

ft 

pajjnmmo. 




janman 

M 

jaiUDO. 




r^ni 

ff 

rnfiSa. 


A largo portion of the aunplificationa in Pali and Prfticrit ariae from 
the rejection of r before or after another conaonant, os in the words 
ianma for itrft, sorra for tarvta, mitUt for Mifra, puUa for putra, etc. 
This elision of r u not nsual in Italian. 


II.—I give an instance or two to show the manner in which the 
Latin case-terminations hare been dropped in Italian. In T-«ti n the 
word aaaas, a year, is thus declined. 


StvcuUsT. 

Nom. > . . . aanoa. 

Oca. .... aanL 
Dat. and AU. • • asno. 

Aocna. .... anaom. 

In Italian, on the oontrarj, there i 


Planl. 

Nom. .... anni 
Deo. .... anfio ram 

Bat. aad AbL . . anfa 
Aoctla. .... aim/^ 

only one form in the singular, 


»• In Prakrit, howeTcr, a oonpoond fatter, of which / fa the final portion, fa 
general ]7 dfawlrcd into two lyllablea, at flaitm bccooM ftlamm. 

^ Var. II. »4. « Pronounced as if written in Bngtfah, 

« lean infer, from the rule in Vsmmchi, HI. 2, that the • fa thrown out 
aad ^ m doubled u this and the two following worda aa 1 hart not met them 
anywhere. 


parallel to that of LATIX. 
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one in tlie plumlf dJani' i cfljC-tcmiimtiDiu beme eup 
plied by prepositiotLe with m without the article, ua follows : 


SisSTllV- 

Flii»L 


Nom. ami Iccus. 

- 1' vanKi. 

!Noni. and Aixnis. 

^ UiElL 

Oea* - . * 

- dell’ ■nHO. 

Oen, ... 

* dcgli ULsi. 

Dat, - - - - 


I>aL * * * 

- S{di sani. 

AbL - - - - 


AbL - * * 

- Asgli omu. 

IJI, _ In Italian verbs, the Latin forms of the active voioe ore pre- 

served in a modified shape, M the following example will show:— 

erttoit T*iw. 

Inptrftet Tciw. 



Tjiiw. 

lutlu. 

1. vmdo. 

TcnAo. 

1^ Tmdcbatn. 

T^MhlnTa, 

2 . tcodiJ. 

TDldi, 

2. vradobai* 

venAerL 

3. irendit. 

TGtuIc. 

3. vcmlebtl. 

veulsrs. 

4. vcodiTHttS. 

rrahomo. 

4. reDdebamoB. 

tendaroiDO. 

Tenditu. 

tendrts. 

3. vtaAcbstu. 

ycuAbvbIb. 

C, Tccdoau 

tcdAdoo. 

6 . VCQil»bACt. 

tchAbtum). 

PfriKtTwiw. 

Plnparbel VlilM. 

1, vradidL 

Tetudfl. 

1. readiduHnu 

Timdeu. 

3. TsoAiduti. 

TonAciiti. 

2^ TGodiAkaMf. 

tedAsob. 

3. veadiAit. 

venAi^. 

3. TcnAiditMi. 

TEiiAeaM. 

4 ^ TEnAidimUM. 

Tcndrauno. 

4, TEndiAinwoitu. 

Trndfiini tt 

JJ, TendlAith, 

VctiAeite. 

fi, vcnAidliietu. 

TEsAatCi 

6. TCodifknUiL 

TnulEniao. 

A. TBfiAiJixMOt. 

TQidaaMro. 


But (rV,) in the pasaive tdLco the Italian Lnugunge has entirelj lust 
the l4itiu fornifl of coiyugation.. Tfauo mstcod of the X^atiii Ihrma 
ffQ lovJcrf am praised Uuda&aFf »T wm praiiKd;" 
Umdartr, **■ 1 alumld be praised, '* etc., the ItoliaiLB employ in all tenBea 
(u the Latin had already done in a lew], the eubstantiTe verb with 
the past participle, and say fo aono lodaio, /o fra lodaio^ /e fur« Woto, 
am,’' "I Was*" "I ^odd bo, praised.” 

These few inshiaccs will suffice to show the Indian reader hew the 
Latin words and inf cctienif ate Dtodifiod in Italian. 

It is thus manifest from the history of Italy in ancient and modem 
times that the people of thgt country once spoke Latin, and new speak 
Itnliiin, a vernaculur dialect deri'red from Latin, and difering from it 
in many respects, as the Indian Frakpits da from iBimeknt, while Letm 
equally with Sanskrit is in moat of the oountries where it was formerly 
current a dead Inntpuigei known only from ancient books, or &Dm its 
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MB in the piitlie warship of the Eomsm CathoUo Chmch, or from iti 
occQKional employment by modern BeholaiB in their ^rritings, or in 
Bcbolartic duoiiMions, in Italy mitl other countnoa. But if it bo trne 
thnt a hm^ftge libo Latin, with its numeTtnis niid Taried inflections 
was on 00 tbo common speech of the whole Bomon people, there can 
be no difficulty in snppoimg that while the modem Hindus (escopting 
a few Pandits) can only apeah Bengnll, Hindr, MulirattT, eta., and 
whflo their imewtors spoke diffemnt P^thrit dnikets which are the 
immediate parents of the modern vernaculars, the Hindus of a stall 
earlier penod shonld bare spekea Sanskrit, i.e, the old Arinn lan¬ 
guage, itself, from which there is no doubt that the older forms of 
Pnikpit wore immediately derivod. If eTon io our own day Pcndits 
can talk Sanskrit, why should not the vemacnlar nse of it, in a dmple 
and natural atyle, haTo, in former ages, been common, not only among 
Brahmans, hut also nmong other pereons in oil the different olaMea of 
wioty P The complei stmetnre of a language, i.e. the mnltitudo of 
its forms of inflection and conjugation, which, to tho» who are nc- 
cuitomod to n simpler form of speech, may appear to aflbrd grounds 
for doubting that a language of the former description could evsr have 
been vermicabirly spoken, is, in foot, rather un argument in favour of 
that sop^idou; for such complexity of jrtnictnrc uppcaia to be a 
ohnnieteriAtic of language ns it exists in tbe earlier stoges of society, 
whilst the dialects formed ont of these earlier tongues, on their decay, 
are obBerred to become aimpkr in their forms. This is exemplified in 
the caoe of the Latin and its derivatives. 

: The ihet thot tho dreumtio iiuthore put Sanskrit into the 
mouth of Bralimans and other persons of the higher mnhs, affords an 
argument of coDsiderehle force that Sanskrit was once apoten by tho 
whole community, and by the upper classes down to a much later period 
(kc above, p. 140): and oven the common cmpiqymeut of the same Ian* 
gunge bj learned Indiana in their schools and dii^utationa down to the 
present day, may go some way to prove Its more generel onrrency ns a 
Ternaoulnr nt an enrhor date. For if Bruhmuns did not at one time 
employ it in theur ordinary discoiiTsc, how did they ever get into tho 
hnhit of speaking it with so much ease and fluency ? But if Suostrit 
WHS at one time ordinarily spokou by Bjihmnns, the use of it would 
«mtly bo propagated from one generation of lenmc^ men to another. 
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Fourth:—Manu mentions a differenoo of speech in ancient India 
among the Dasjus, or non>Arian tribes, some classes of them speaking 
the language of the Aryas, and others the language of the Mlcchhas.*** 
The language of the Arjas to which he alludes must have been derived 
from Sanskrit, or old-Sanskrit itself: whether it was the one or the 
other must depend on the age in which wo suppose this particular text 
of Mann’s Institutes to have been eomposod. This passage, at any 
rate, leaves the impression that there was a broad distinction between 
the Arian language and the indigenous dialects with which it was 
contrasted; and that the varieties, if any, recognized as existing in 
the former, were regarded as comparatively insignificant. 

FiAh:—In some of the oldest Indian grammarians, such as Yiiska 
and PiQini, wo find the obsolete language of the Vedas distinguished 
fh>m the ordinary Sanskrit of the day. The former is alluded to or de¬ 
signated by the terms anradhy&yam (in the Veda), (hhandat (metre), or 
drsAtf (the speech of the fishis), etc.; while the contemporary Sanskrit 
is referred to as hfUUhd (the spoken language). Thus T&ska, the 
ancient author of the Nirukta, in the introductory port of his work, I. 4, 
speaking of pordcles (nipdtd^), says: ieiMtlm §U rAo/rdroA upamdrtMa 
hharamii iti \ **ira” iti hhdthay&A eha antedhydyam cka **Aynirna'* 
**Indrak iVa” | “aa” iti \ pratuMedkdrlklyo bhdthSydm uhhayam 
antadky&yam ) Indram detam amaifnata'* tit praiUhfdhSrOtlyak 
ilyddi \ “Of them these four are particles of comparison. * Ira* 
has this sense both in the common language {hktUhd) and in the Veda 
{anradhyUyam)thus Aynir ira, Indra ir«, 'like Agni,’ ‘like Indra.’ 
‘ JVa' has in the Mdikd a negative sense. In the Veda, it has the 
sense both of a negative and also of a comparatire particle. Thus 
in the text na Indram drram dsiaAsa/s, ‘they did not regard Indra 
as a god,’ it has a negative sense,” etc. Again, in the next section 
(I. 6), ho says similarly: **ftdnam** Hi vifhikiUdrthlyo hkdtkdydm | 
tihhayam anradhydydm rirkUHtdrihlyak padapikranai eka | “ The 

particle'‘afiaam’ is used in the hkdtkd to siguify uncertainty; in 

Msbu, X 45. The rme is quoted snd tnuulstnl ia VoL L of this work, p. 482 j 
bat I repeat it here for ftwility of refrmcc. ydk kit jatmyt 

rmkii I mlttktkkatdrkaJ ekirfo-tirkak tartt It iMuytrtk tmnlik \ “ Those tribes 
which are oolside of the cUsms prodo^ from the awuth. arms, tUghs, and feet [of 
Brahmi, i.e. Bnihaaaaa, Kshatrijaa, Vai^jas, and 8*adres], whether they speak the 
laoguage of the MUchhsa or of the Aryas, ore called Dasyus." 
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the Yeda, too, it has that signification, and is also a mere expletim/’ 
Again, Y&ska says, Nir. 11. 2 : atk&pt hh&Akiieh\yo dAiituhkjfo naigamd^ 
kfit« hh&th^tttUs damikn&k*^ k*hMira*Adkdk^* i/i | athdpi ntigamihkpo 
hhuiktkdh **utkmam** **pk]riUm** i7i | aikdpt pr^kptayak sra iluku 
hktitkyanU tikjrUityak eltiku | **ia€Miir*’ gati-karutd kamhtjttht «es 
hkdtkyaU I til&ram asya dryethu hk&^ktmlt **isroA" i7i | **ddtir'* 
latt^ndrtke prdekyetkM ddtram udickyesku \ "Again, there are Tcdic 
(juityama) nouns (as i/aMfiiidA and hheiraaddkdk) which are dcrired 
from roots found in the ikiUkd; and also formations in the hkdakd^ 
such as luAaoai, gkjriUtmy which oome irom Vodio roots. Further, the 
roots only are employed in the speech of some; the derired forms [or 
noons] in that of others. S'otw^i, as a Torb for * going,' is used in the 
language of the Eambojas only: its deriTatiTe, iara (*a corpse*), is 
in use in the language of the Aryas. The rerb ddti is employed in 
the sense of 'cutting* by the people of the East: while the noun 
ddtram (*a sickle*) only is known to those of the North.** Hero it 
will be obserred that pore Sanskrit words are referred to as being used 
in the speech not only of the Aryas, but also of the Kambojas, a 
people liring to the north-west, who are distinguished from the Aryas. 

In the Sutras of Fagini the Yedic dialect is referred to as follows: 
1, 2, 36, riikdskd ckkmndati | "in the ckkandat (Yoda) there is an 
option:** 1, 4, 20, ayaswtayddlnt ckkandoai \ "In the ckkandaa we 
haro the forms ayatwtaya [instead of sydsisya],** etc.; and so in 
numerous other aphorisms. The word mantra is put for Yeda in the 
following Sutras, 2, 4, 80; 6, 1, 151; 6, 1, 210; 6, 8, 131; 6, 4, 53; 

6, 4, 141. Tho word myama is similarly used in 6, 3, 113; 6, 4, 0; 

7, 2, 64; 7, 4, 74:—and tho expressions rUkau (‘in a pshi*), and 
jicki (‘ in a Yedic Terse *), are employed in the same way, 4, 4, 96; 
6, 3, 130; ami 6, 3, 133. In contradistinction to the Yedic dialect, 
on the other hand, the current Sanskrit is designated by Puyini as 
hkdakd in tho following Sutras, 3, 2, 108: hkdikdydm iadaretairweak | 
" in the current language the roots sod, ros, and int, take ktaoH ;** 
6, 3, 20: ttkt ehu bhdMhdydm \ " and in the case of ttka in the current 
language.** The same use of the word will bo found in Sutras, 6, 1, 
181; 7, 2, 88; 8, 2, 98.“* 

M Compsra Weber's lodiscbe Literatargeschichte, pp. M, 1S9, sad 167, with 
BOts 2, sad lad. Suuiiea, if. 76. Dr. P. Usll vrius, prel to his edition of tbc VissTs* 
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Scholon am not o^TCod (W to the petiods when TSekn md 
respectively lived, ot oven eu to which of the two was the mom ancient. 
Professor ITiillcr eoftoiders YoAka to have livied in the fifth century i.o. 
C’ Chips,1st od., p, 74, pnbLished In 1967),“"—and, as n paaga^pD in hk 
History of Ancient Simskrit Litmoturo, pp. 163, f, (pnMUIied in 1859), 
ia anderRtcod by Proferoor Goldsttickcr (Pl.:gmi, p, 221, puhlishi.'d in 
lS61),^pl[icoa him after PaQini. Professor Loasen, in Hs Indion 
Antiquities (toL i, first edition, p. 739, nud pp, 964 nnd 966 of 
the second edition; and tdI. ii., p. 479), thinks that a9 Ynska shows 
Uimwlf unacquainted with thp highly ardfioial terminology of Panini, 
iind was named hj him, he miuit be older, and timt the diffemnea of 
their gramtimtieid methods is so great that on inteirkl of fifty years 
will scaredy ^fiScc to explain It. Frofossor Gnldstiickcr ([’Aqiiu, 
p. 221) ogreesi with Lassen that Pil^ini hi more recent than Y^ka, but 
tcgohls the former as having, in all prohubility, lived before Fuddlia 
(Paijini, p. 227), whow death Jus seems to ooncar with Lnaseu in 
placing in 543 d.c. Laasec, however, does not agree with Goldstnckcr 

dittA p- !^4, note: ^^THevord bfaAfihl ngniAa ^clwicsl Ssntkrit,'^ u ooatrailnl 
either 'nilh the JnvbEuiriD nf the Tedo, ar with the trariDIU FrAlfl^^ I'hc foliowiog 
accoaat of this jASjAa Fralcrair W«3ier Ij Id caDEouiatir wjlb ibfl vieira vhiek 
havt slmult boon qtioIcKt 6oini bim {aboTc p. 12b, ?.}. ** After the imniigration into 
Indu of the BUTcnl laJo-Aiyan triboa, m grodlxr unit)' bfid in coono of tinw hocO 
ntlofcd ia tbeir diffcroDl dijdacti bv their tsKdatiina Ukd iDtenctixlnie in ihair 
now qbodw BUl tboit aggifga^OD into lugor cobiiaaDitioi, vbik on the otbsr 
hand, the gnunmntieal ttudr which wnd gntdtLallr beodmiag aeoewirv foir the 
fxpbmation of ths aiKient ttsto, fijud wn* growing up in eoiiTuciioii thoravitb, biul 
ilio oJfoct of ftiiog the Esgaiiitic oMgs {tt^m jw that i goaorollj reoog- 

uizod tangnsgo tnown os tbs fAoiAa hod aiwa, in which tho firilbmaysji and 

SDtRut OiT ciampoaed-"—Ind, Litp, 167. 

On tho labjert of tbti lauG term I quote fame rcmorki of FrorDfcor Eotb from 
hii mTittw of Wobor't HUtory of Ind, Lit- in tho JoEiinal of ibo Oomun Orimtal 
Sodfity thr 1053, p. ao& ;—'■ Contndtftuigubbcd 6vm thcM Fr&Mt dioliH:!!, iloadi 
the proper und thnvfore onginiil1.j nunclotti ipeecb, ihoMha, the later nDmii of which, 
wc irm^t ttgord u one fonaed wilh referencti to the Prflhnta, and aDilTCr* 
Log to in Too much mconiiig therorora nppeun to bn introdaced into tbe word, 
wbon it li evpbiilicd as the cj^tirated laagnnge, is Wcber jlIh doo. Tbc nK uf 
the word ctcewhere do<l hot juidfy the npionndon, which nt the Hunc time ainu at 
bH incnmKt contrwn. 1 bdieTe ibat wa fholl come fieoier fco the truth if Wr merely 
UHigw to thU BoniLiwbiiit (UldtriLrLly cboten eoUcCttoD of nwte which one also con^ 
toined in IhAkrit the ridnc (tigtiilicxiian f) of the alreodj ciiriing i.pi;!ech, to which 
anotlicT font) of ipeooh ii refen^'^ 

i<« la the uinc pdnted under the 6tlc of the “ La^t Eoenlti of the Suikiit 
BcMonhiH,*’ in Hojiben'e OuGiuu of the X'hiL of Ta. Hist. L 137 (publiaLed Id 
1854), RtdEi hfalkr hod placed Y&ikm iq the loEinb eaDtutj ac. 
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m regarding Faoini aa anterior to Buddlui (Ind> tdL 1, awond 

€<UtioD, p. 864). Professor Weber also Stud, t, ia&, ff.) rejecta 
the eputioQ that Patimi prior to Buddiui.* If we oecept tha view 
of BdhtliDgk and Lassen that Pdiiini floiiriahed about 330 years n,c. 
(Lasaon, toL second edition^ p« iG4), and that Ydakn was more than 
fifty yean earlier, the latter may bo placed about 460 b.o. If, further, 
wc adopt tbe opinion exprcMcd by Prof, Bcnfey (soo lost section, pp. 138, 
143) that Sanskrit hofcl ceased to be Tcnjocolar in the time of Buddbaj 
i.e. in the aiith century n.c,, the ooUcquIal uae of that language must 
hoYO died out some eentorics before tho ago of Ydska; ood a somC' 
what longer period before the time of Pdnini. In this case, tticsa 
anthom could not employ tho word when referred to Simakrit, 

in the sense of a unirersully apoken cantemporanecna Language ^ for 
tho langnoge then actually in general uac must hare been a speeios of 
Pali or sonu3 of tbo oorlief forme of Priikfit, But still the spoken 
language of that day had not deported so far from the Sanskrit but 
that ita dose relation to the latter m its parent, or mther os its 
standard, would he crident to every scholar; and thus Sanskrit would 
still be callecl the hMth&f or language piar We have conse¬ 

quently, in tho continued uae of this word, on atgumeot of eonaidciable 
force te show that the Sanskrit had at one time been a spoken fengae. 

Again, in tbo Ifahahh^bya (pp* 22 and 63 of Dr. Solldui^e's 
oditiDn) we find the following passage :—- 

^paiabi^^ alplf^&Aak iahi^h \ tMks§ya ht iabdii*ya 

hbavo ^palhraihiHh \ hd jfathU " yflur** Hy asytt iaMatyA 

'* ^^yopotalikd ity-*cam^daya habsio ^pabAraAtSA \ 

" Incorrect words are the most numerous, and [eoiroct] worIb ore 
the fewest; for of each word there are many «»miptiona (ajjji 
Thus there oru numorouA conmpdens of the word (cow); such as tho 
following, viz., jdrf, ^iwT, yoi3, yopataUkd, etc." This reference to in- 
oorrect forma, such as those of tho word which seem to he Plriikfit 
indicaU'a that Sanskrit, even if not still spoken by a considorahle cloas 
of persons, wia at least regarded as tho stautloid of nil spoken lan¬ 
guage; and that nH deviations from it were Iwked upon oa mere 

1" <^PKV Uu xazne writer's remarki on thb ^oatwa iq hi* rCTiew of Mr. 
D'Alwis'i EAcbcbSijwiiia. in tlw Jo-nmBl of tlie Genu. Of. Society, lii. GSa,^ 

•» Id tLo Mmhhakiiti, pp. DS, f 9, the word joja c™iim b lie MM of oHm* 
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TuIgonAnas t far tlujre wcmld huTs bcca no grciimd far fact a mode of 
comparison between words wbicli wens regarded oa belonging to diScr- 
ent languages; nor wotiJd the Priitfit synonj^ma of jo bare beea 
wrong beennse of their Tnriety of form. 

Siith:—In the 164th hymn of the let book of tho Kigveda, the 
following verse (tho 45tli) octnrs; CM^Uri r«Jt parimit4 paiiini iam 
fidur &rdAmajid\ y# maitijAtMaA | wi^jM mnya^atfti iurlyam 

fSeAo tiadatUt] *‘Thero nro font mcomirod grades of lan¬ 

guage ; with these intelligent PiuhinanB arc moquointed. Three 
hidden in secret indiento nothing. The fourth grade of speech is 
Qtlercd by mcQ.^' I quote part of the comment on this verso, which 

13 given in the Paxiiiahta, or Supplement to the Kirahto, L 0 :_ 

wtiwf (ant ehalcdri paduni \ ‘ ‘ omk^ro i^uVitaynf cka ” lYy unhsia j 
**namaHySig eha vpfi*arya-nipStii£ cniyuWuBa.^ j ^'jwoivfr 0 A 

k^po iruAmaam eksiurtAl fytivaMrih*^ iU pdjni^h \ yaj^ 

iiTmaHi cAaturtAl ryaraAdriki"^ iti naiftdUiiS j *Uarpaad^ ri3j 
vayasam kskndrasya tarUnjHuya ckaturtAl rydtsAunkl ** ity rJts { “pa^ 
hahu tuftyfikn dtmani rAa^* Oy dintaprardddh \ aikdpi hrdA- 

tnatutn bhacaii ^'#ai vtft cdk tfiihfii chaturdhd ryabkarsd \ t^hr 
lohfhii tfi»i p&imktt iurlynDt \ yHpftihifydih ta Ayttaii sd ndAantitrt\ 
yd (tniankiha td Vdyati wd rdciuid’sty# f yd dm m sdilyr *d hfth&ti id 
iianayitudv niha pahithu \ hh yd eSg afyer-Kkyafa tdm hrdkmaMetAo 
adadkuk J Ut4jniid brdAmtM«dA vbkaytm radanti yu cka d^vdndSi ya cha 
msnuikyiijtdm ” ffi" | 

“Wliat are these four grades? The explanation of the n^his 
that 'they arc the fotir mystic words, and irirr.* 

The grammoriaEis * say ' they are tho four kinds of words, nouns, 
verbs, prepositions, and particles.* The eeremoniiUists declare them 
to be '’(lat) the mantras; (Snd) the kalpas (litnrgioal precepts); (3rd) 
the brohmaipis; and (-Ith) the current language*™ Tlie conuneneaten 
(nairuktab) explain them as being *(lBt) the fich ; (Snd) Uic yojuuh ; 
(3rd) the sacnon tests; and (dth) the cutrent language/ Othtra think 
they denote the speech '(Ut) of Mrpents; (2nd) of birds; (3rd) of 
1** S« tbe HstiEbbfiiiira, pp. 29, 29. 

»• See tonunpaiorr an R,T, L lOS, 45. He there thni Ihe 

wordi vyat^Adnkt rak^ Si»ign^rut:aya *^yaMi awiyi'” itydJi^rNpa TySnAdriki | 

” TLp cDinmoii Inngnofe U that which rfftrt to objodi of mjoyiELGnt, mch h 
^ yu, ‘ bring the CQw.'" Hum wordi an of caiiric Svutrit. 
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■mall reptiles; and (4th) the current langua^.' The philosophical 
Rchool explains the four grades as haring reference to * cattle, musical 
instruments, wild an im als, and soul.* On this point we hare also the 
following text in a Bnihmana: * Speech, when created, became dirided 
into four parts, of which three abide in these three worlds (earth, the 
atmosphere, and the sky), and the fourth among tiio beasts. Terrestrial 
speech abides in fire and in the Rathantora texts; atmospheric speech 
abides in the wind, and in the Ydmadorya prajen; celestial speech 
abides in the sun, in the Bfihat metre, and in thunder. The [fourth 
portion of speech was] in the beasts. The speech which was most* 
excellent was placed, in the Brihmans: hence the Brahmans speak 
two sorts of language; both that of gods and that of men.’ ** 

The Parisishta appended to the Xirukta is more modem than 
the time of Ydska, though it is regarded as a part of his work by 
Durga, the commentator, who refers to the Nirukta os consisting of 
14 parts. (See his comment on Nir. L, 20, which is quoted below, 
pp. 166, ff.) But though itself subsequent in date to the Xirukto, 
the preceding passage refers to the opinions of rarious ancient writers, 
and may, therefore, be hold to carry ns back to a remoter period. 
Throe of the ancient schools which ore quoted assert the current 
language (rydrsAurtZl tOl) to be the fourth kind of speech alluded 
to in the Tedic text as being spoken by men. By this we arc perhaps 
to understand old Sanskrit It is true that in the BrahmaQa which 
the author of the Poriiuihta cites a remark is mode (connected with 
what precedes) that the Brahmans speak two languages, th at of the 
gods and that of men; and this might seem to prove that as in later 
times (see abore, p. 47), a dbtinction was drawn, at the Hmn 
the Brahmaqa was composed, between Sanskrit the language of the 
gods, and Prnkfit the language of men. But the referenec may be to 
the Vadic and the ordinary Sanskrit; or to cultirated and rustic speech, 
or pcrliajjs to some piece of mysticism."* And, in any case, os we 
are ignorant of tho date of the Brohmaqa from which the citation is 

”» Benfej, Oott. 0*1. Am. for 1861, p. 1S4, woald render ‘‘was the aist” 

In Uw Gopstha BriiLinais, i. 1, 1, and in the S'stip. Br. xiv. 6, 11, 2, it is 
■aid, parUMAt.fn!fiA irm ki ‘*for the gods’ lo^ as it 

were, whst is mTsterioiu, ud bale what u manifest.** The first part of this formula 
tt of frequent oeenmoM in the Brahma^. The commentator oo thcTaitt. Br L 
«, 9. % whw h ocenn. remarks, •• Hence also in common Uft teachers avoid such 
nam« as I>eradatu, and like to be honoured bj sneh appellations as ‘npadhyaTa,’ 
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madai do wadusion cud be druiTD fhiai the passage ELdvenBe to Ibe 
vemacular use of Soiwtrit m the Ywlie ogei. 

SovcDth:—'In the Romaj’Diia soreral passages occur in irhlch the 
colloquial UM of Sanskrit U cncDtianod^ Tbo» are the following 
Hanumao, tbo moakey ge&erul, is rcpreseated os hariug found his 
wajr into the poiooe of HaraQia, the Hnlcshasa kiDg, and as rodectlDg 
how ho is to address who la there conSned^ He iujs (Snadum 
£A{lda« XXX-1 7f Bombuf editiou): aAiuvi hy atttanui e^ica rStiarai cAn 

vilMhata^ J r^chath c^oddAaruAjftlmi mujiMAAijut ihtt aa^krftdm^^ ] 1^ I 

^yadi edeham praduaytltai dctjdttf i^rjmAriYdn | aumifajndftd 

0Kljn Slid bhUd bharuhyaii | It? | arui^i9>>a rait^iifyani 
raZyom or that at \ mayd tSttfrayttaih iaAyS ndnyaiAtyam anmdiiiJ 1 
'‘'‘for 1 am smoUj a'ml ubo^ all a monkey; I ahull dow utter 
polished (uiftajtf iffln) huniaa speech. If 1 utter polished speech like 
a Btahmoa^ SitR will think 1 am Ituvaija^ and will be tkighleaed- 1 
must certainly speak human imd sigoihouat luaguago; for thus only 
can: 1 comfort the blameless lody.'^ 

The reading in Oonrasio’a edition of the Sumkra K'lnd&t Axix. 15, la 
somewhat diHercnt from tho ahorc^ aadi is as fallows : anfnditdittyhh- 
ydmi Soiend^hitfTtdriydm \ dAuA Ay aeiditai ghaita rdruiraA eka 
fdA I 17 I yadi rdcAaii tadiaAydmi dpijdtir tVa | uyam 

,dlakahya rQpadi cha Jdnakl thdahitaih eka rut | maNyafliiiiNn 

j»MiM ^UHOJ irdism yamiAyad | iaia jdta-fiariitd$if iabduA hirydd 

add bo forth'^ 'pi Dnatfsttatti^niim* UcAArpSlft 

qniMyojfflA Mu'r^ jMrtVwAyimifi). Ie. is imll kntitfiti (hdtr 

seMrding to lodian cnstoni, l^iodits nre not aiudjcd by tLcir pcpllst but oit rcftiTOil 
to u uiy Gdiu. etc. 

Id tbe Iliad^ ii.,. SI 3^1., mratiuu h tmulu of ut ctnlnouoo caIImI by non BelieiA^ 
and by the gods tbo tomb of MyruLc; oq wMdi Fnnel n 5 iiijirke k hiii uok 
that the fomm was the ooumoTi, the latter the older, hat mnro dhtlnntiTo and 
ngniAouit naint {Comp. IllnJ i. 4a'li;f iIt. ; xx 74.) Cn Iliad ii. Prof. 
Blackio fcnuirka (Iloimir, rot. ir. Ill), ^With regard to the {huble none—the 
btuoion Dsd the dirino^by which tTiU pLu» wss knowii, I hare liulo doabt that 
Lohtch {Ajliw, p. aaa), Nitu»ch (Od, I. aofl)* and OBWlipg (Ifn. ktro. iix.) oto 
light in saying that by the langaago of hhii ia euch noBGa ii ididEtitood the popular 
or ndgu RAcne; by tho langiugs of the gotk, the saourdotol^ omcultir, or pwtical 
duigtiattoiu'^ 

111 Pop refareacea to nutsi of the tmti here qiinlnl I am iadcbEed to Weber, 
Zoitaebr. der DcaCscboii UorgEn). OosellMhoA, for 1851, p. bdl, aDtc, 

*T*Tb«e wotdi ICO thns explained by the oomiiHHitatort owsMAra* ii 4 ayiiMAyi> 

/(Orire-aadAyam [ *^aaimMkjitSm'' wyakarAW-tamMA^ntratJni [ 
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tftmiucinl I “ I sliJiU console her^ whaw senses am o^crwlielmcd 
with this grief. But I aia both unknown, out] aboTo all a monkey 
If 1 were to apeak in polished language, like m twiochbonj man” 
Jiniiki (Sltil), pereeivitig my appearance, and [hearing] my words, 
would think that I waa snd would again become temdedj 

and would scream in con^etinciice of her fright,'* Coaridcriag that 
this would lead to a dieecTery, he eftnekdea a* (vciwa 33 and 

34 of the simo «otion) : mmttair f^nuklrid- 

ytiH I ta4iH3d roMyiZiMy a^aUi v3kyam ,\a ta^Mkriiam f 

«aiao*« \ “Announriug bj 

iigns the uddiiuntcd Hima, I shall iid,W to her such poliehcd Ian- 
guage a man would. [Thus] I skdl not oecarien her any alano, 
as her mind will be fijied on the thoughts of her liuaband," 

As thfl retiaon jusigned in thwe paasagea far not odilre^ttig Sit* in 
Sanskrit such as a Brahman would me, la net that she would not 
undomtaiid it, hut that it would alarm her, and be uoauituhlo to the 
speaker, wo may take them as indicnting that Sunakrit, if not spoken 
by women ef the upper claasea at the time when the Eimuyuna was 
written {whenerer that may have been ^*), wiu at hmt umlerrfood hj 
them;» and was commonly sputen by men of the priestly class, and 
other eJneated porsoaa. By the Sanatrit proper to an [ordinotyj man, 
alluded to in the tecoud passage, may perhaps be understood not I 
Jangnage m which wonU different from those of Brehmonical Sanritrit 
were used, but the employment of diction eormt, but neither formal 
and elaborate, nor familiar and vulgar. It would be eompomtively 
easy*, even for persons who could not apeak correct Sanskrit, to under¬ 
stand it when .poken, at tbc early period here in question, when the 
oonlemporury vcinacular, if different from Sanskrit, dcrinted (rom it» 
very mueh loss than the modem Indian veinaculors do. 


Wp. lod. Alt, VOl. L, PP.4&4, ff., dp« nPt ihbrmiu. ibdsfc 
Its the MncfabAkAtf, bolriTer, written prehably nt d Inter nenV^l r. k 
p. 12, uote J), a Topipn's pmnDnd&tlon, wliim Wfldinjr or niD«^ i 
■pokrti uf !u Kmtcthipg koghablo £p, U, SUat\ti't eJ.J ^ 

AMMMmjaadi Hikmt MJtWaiM piufAaMjTr a 

l.tcd by IVof««,r Wil«,n (Thcotre pf ihe UMof, L rtOl ^ ^ “ ‘‘V 

two tiiogs. *t wtkb I PbooH bat InugC wo2r T 

tsiti singing a *rag; tL^^ wonum Ult7fl vomi buntbi^ aihii * 

pu«<d throngh hir aiMinli," ^ 


ON THE EirrLOTMENT OF EANSKRIX 


IS9 

Again, an cxprcBuon occnta in the Amop xi. Sfi^ from 

which it fcema u if the nso of Snmkrit was a clmmetaristio of BtiLh^ 
Enans^ and no doubt thoy were tlio penans who chioHy spoke it 
(Bombay nBtton): dAdroytm brahnta^ojfi ntjMJH JJtahh tsi^kriiAm 
vadaH \ dmantra^ati vtprtin «t irUddfta/n utidi^jfa nir^hnitn^ \ ^ “ As¬ 
suming the fbtra of 0 BrohmaD, and spcntiiig Sanakritj the mthlsstr 
Bakahasa Ilniln invited the Br^omns to a Butcral cemmony.” 

In the Stindam KiiQ[|ijij [xxxii. d (Ooittfsio^a editiDn)j thn dtjeourse 
of Prabflstiif one of the Bnkahnsas, is ebarncterized os antt^kfUaia JWk- 
timpannim ftrtharsfh chn \ *' pjliahcd supported by 

reasons;, and jndloious in its purportand in tbo YnddbA Kuod^ 
(ciy- 2) tlio god Brubmu. is said bo havo addresswl to Ib'tma a dimonrBe 
which wna ModAerojn Sltt^hnam artharaJ dMrjftn-m^hiiaml 

" polished, sweet, gentle, prodtable, and consonant with Tirtne.*’ 
But in neither of these two passages does tboro appear to be any 
reference to the jpcciiil meaning of the word samakrtta. 

In the subjoined liiies(3niidam Kdg^n, xviii. 18, f.), the word temtkHra 
is employed, if not in s tochnical sigaiEcatitra, coittspondmg to tJiat of 
joiruIyiVh, at oil events in a manner a'bioh enabka m (as ^eher ohsorres) 
to pereeiva bow that technical sense of the word nrose: 
ehainH/n ^anttindn Marututmajuk \ faiSjai^rena jfalAa hlndm rtlrAun ar- 
tAfiNtaraih ffaidra^^ J tuhfA<annm ajuilaftiiiriliit dlp^anuJnam j 

"Bjinumun, Son of the Wind, recogniEcd S^tii with difficulty, stand¬ 
ing, as she was, nnadomed, radiant only with her own briltumGy: 
juat as a word is not readity understood, when its senso is changed 
by the want of its comset grammaticat fonn." 

Tho ooTomciLiator cirpliiw the first llao tbiu; 

Mtffijff-prjAni I “ KiSuJ:jHami ratfan '* iit \ 

Thfl nsaiUng of thki line U idcntieill ID. the Boinbaf edition, IV. ; and the 
comcnrtitDrLor thero hu Lbe fnlloviag note: Sttunatniifpaitndir enj/x-riamtkai^A j 
rScAo TjtSivm^-rJnSf^i-^jisA juaWs^r*^ [ dnryHJ^ artkoHiara-jiitxieam ifrVtJjtfiFm- 
ffttiainm [ riiifkiitttt TicaittitHriA^imj/artAa-iiidiitkiale<im \ rScAo^riAafaiharya- 
k'framady^iithi/Sia-JH^lifnK ivmp^pa kwiAjmtt iad^rat ^tam kaiAfmii 

AttiwOt I ^ Bdihing, uipintiD;?, etc., are tile djKoraticiD f-nSeJK™) of the body. 
The deeondoD (or convetneM, of ape«h u dotived froin a knowledge 

of granmKf, ek. The phraa^ artASmai^matrn, when applied to SltA, eiguiflci 
her having gone to a foeeiga cenntry; bat when applied U> speech, it Rgaithe 
denoting of onothir Tncaning thnn the one intond^ Aa the seme of ipccch il 
undentood after praficieiicy lua been atuicad with diflicaltj by Ihu rtndy of gmiainar, 
to he (Hnmuiiaii) iKoguLHid Sim by baid etfort." ProfMMt Aa&ecbt bm fWnahed 
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PSONtrSCUTION OF WORDS IN THE VEDA. 


Eighth:—From the rwatched of FwfcBMn Kuhn’^ and Benfey “• 
it appears that many words, whicii io modem SoiLskrit are only of 
one* two, or thme* etc., ejlkhlea* haTo, in the Tcda, to bo nad oa 
of two, three, or four, etc., syllnblca, i.o., m of ono syllablo longer, 
in order to fnoke up tbe full length of iho line* re<juiretl by the metro 
empkyed by the Vedio poeta« Tliti* fraiw baa to bo read aa fwaw ; 

ta vitftkftnii i turj/am aa tHriyitfii! martyStfa maftiiijfa : 

vsfvnyim a& narfmiam; as tfjnd; KodAmr^m na asradArn- 

ram; anJ tfiWtuAAiA as tmuithhil^. Now as this mode of lengthening 
words is common in Pmkfit* it would nppoor that the BrAifit pro* 
nnndation ngroes in this respuct with that of the old Sanskrit in 
contnuilsUnotlon to iho more recent. Bat as tho Prakrit proaunolfltion 
must haro been borrowed fhom o prcTiously existing popnlor pm* 
nunciation* which wfia at the sawo time that employid by the YctUt 
poets, wo find bore another reason for concluding that the old apokoa 
language of India and the Banakrit of the Todas wnro at one tkou 
identical.”^ 

roo with the fonowiDg text on tlie of Sfluikrit brinf it otm tiiaf spokHU Be 

infitmu ma: ♦+Thi: SiiinnnlfluQtliaihbAiii^ speaki* In the begifiniBg of llw «mwi1 
ctuiptur, of Ujo dm of fiw Tutpr tongoa in pontry* and lap in rlolu 14: kt 

| irr-^AaiimJtaijf* Ar ju MwaAr^fd- 

fSdin4^]j^ I According to tho AntlnDr,. Sondtrit wu nniTcmlEjr spoksn in Uio Hmc of 
H fl>ia<ii nVft, vrhoiD, VC knov tu ths foludcrof no am. TMi u 4a indiikdual risv, hut 
it ii mrioai as ewning from a ttindu, who liTcd* uy, l*OSO jtssrt tflcr Chriit." Ttit' 
KDJc of tho roTM qaetod by Pmfeiwif Anfrecht ii u followii “ Dimtig the teign of 
tbo Ant Ung, who ipoto I'rdkrit t In tho tiau of SilhnfijlnVa (TikiamSjtlityf), vtio 
did nioi speik SoBskrit f 

^ ZeiiBcbrift flir die Knndc des SlnigonlHnilea* iii. 80. 

tsc S^nta'.tsdi, IntTodantioEL* p. JIlL* ffl 3ro also tbo artiels of Dr, BoficnaeQ in 
Orient nnd Occidrnt, ii. 4&7, and in the Zetseb. dcr Donl. Alnrg. OcsriluluiRt 
jxiu M9, ff., and Prof. MQtkr's imiularion of tho R.T.* toI. i^, pref+ pp. tixriu, 

I quote *0016 rsHwkj of BtuLroy, SoEnn'Todn, Intrad. p, liit;—The ntcwtty 
forfi^nently changing the Uquida and c into tha correipondulit Vowdi i olid w, had 
bren romarkod by tbo Indian wntEct on pmawdj* Tha tMCh that, vhcrcTcr tho mctio 
Tcqalita Et, I'y anil «c thould be md mitcod of y and f». Id nLasy vorda ihs formor 
tnodo of vriting appean to hafo pivtailcd; aa ii rendmd probabte by the dt^ersnoBs 
of readiog betwoen tbo Sfiina-ndn ud tbo Big..Toda^ the former, for iuLanee* read* 
ing tagrijfa, («ifirwpasi, vhcrc the Utlcr rradi tttffrya, nAhmkj mdrfujii; 

and the latter* on th« contrary, leading MMuTfU jiri, vhore tho Amncr niodfi lamv^ya. 
. . . , Bat tho mwaaiity of making the changa in order to obtain a reading 

eoafomabic to the metro, u of such onbniiry oconrrenEo '^at we sm bddH lod to 
conclnde that, at tbo tuao when tba Vf-dii wcro conpoaed* the pgnTiliii ^ and rj, 
whicfa appear in iho Sonhitfis aa wq now hare them, had not yet, for the most part, 
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Sbct» —Faritfus qf SantArit It'tfrsiur^t d(fflfrtn( firinM 

M irAwA tAfy txAitit tAt Stf/iiAni *' ^A# luftr F«f«? cum- 

mmtiaictri: ^rlifr fcrjwHnsfflr* * ^A^f : iAt JfrdAmanM: Mi 

Fsdi^ A^iwui: im/tfr/cci cumpreAffUion a/ fA^m ih latfr tifim/r^m 
«i Mtf : /At Aymn* ciimjHMd jjj /At rerrutctilar idumt 

cf iheir ayi.^“ 

Aa 1 hftvo aiiowTi ia tho piecMlidir scctioa that Sanskrit TW ouob 
a spoken languofio, it must, in that its earlier atago, hare been eipowi 
to the mutatipiLs to which all fipeken langnagea are aubject from their 
Tery notnie- Sanskrit mmt, Ln the course of ogeSi have become rery 
difierctit from what it onginaUy waa."* And, in fact, we find from 
tho reoorilH of Indian literaturo, tliat the Sanskrit* aa it U brought 
before iis in the different S^stros, has gano through diferent phases. 
The most modom la that in which wo find if in the Itdiasaa* PuntBu*, 
and SnuilW' Itihasas and Ptiranaa aro nndotthtodly not to ho 

rank«l with the oldest Sanskrit writings, for they nil imply that there 

begun to be ptOQoawol bal ihst, in tbrir itenA Uw corMspoudiag tq’stoIs i and n 
were employoA'' On thi other tumd* y and r matt Mroetiinci be read iastwl of 
if and W Cp. ItL). Thn fifteen rerwa of Pottaba S&tta {cited in tJ*® 
rolQBie of this work, pp. A f h ^hieh are antipoied in the Awahtup ractnv wiU bs 
gcnotallr fanntl to bftTe tho proper anmbcf of fwt* if IHJt in olhor cwpeett to 
BorrtcilT,—if tho prewding rptnatJw bo attendodi to, Tliud in the (lr«t roi^p hw 
Hcond, ihfl wurds umI oifniitKfhat miist he rtjd sport* sad twf oiuIm bj 
■sndhi. EAoryo* (in tbo flr»t lino of the iecoed vor«) roraljw jcnstLcned to 
oj^iriiwirf (sOColul liELOi fourth Torte) lo (SMOM 

seroeth verw) to ; ^Vnw {fint line, (ii«hth rertc* thongb BOt in 

niib fcrw) to miMm: fi^snitha (bkoiiJ line* righUi rerto) to ^ 

vffaAidhvIf snd Vf*htfpai/EM {Oriit lino, olcvecitll toned(iiW»4 nfidn'oAo/ptijfm; 
and {firrt line, twcifthi Tcno) to 

Id lOTiaing this Motioa {MrnpcHcd origiiwllj in 1854} ^»r the proaa, I 
tho MiqstoiLH. Of rror«»T Mullor'a wort on Ancionl Sawfoil Utortiim* ^loh 
hu eiiahlcd mo to ulsIkc s few addin□l1i^ and to madify oomie of ray prenoiw itato- 
wiOThL [Nate to Dist c<]itton.]i 

iM I fear that the tost of Peianjiili (Stibabh&shTa* p- ™*r ke eited ngsitut 
me haa.—niifii | «ify«A« eAtf i*hdaki» twicXalMtr oarBOiV 

iAa ,4 eatfjwy,?y»ytoi.-rii5«iAiA [ ♦' Word* «« fltomd T sad m the case of 

tternal wonli Wo tamt hsTe umnntahlo and initnotibls lettom, fro* from dmungtioa* 
□r iBCrtSK* Dr sltontieD.^^ But the words whinh Bhii»kain Acbaryyn nppuid to 
utconomj ko oqaidir appJlcaldo to gnmiruir;—w^™ mjMfatitmnn 

TCW aoanMA pr»iw%ii« | “ la thii astTMoniii^ drpartnirat Bcriptore u snibori- 

tAtire only when it u mpperted bj dotnonttPP.tion.'^ This U tme, aiso* of *U other 
mattert, which* Uko Gnuamnr* ooiae within the sphere of leiMce, 
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were many older records of Hindu antiquity existing when they 
were compOody and often quote rarious ancient verses. The 
Hahabharata frequently introduces old legends with the following 
formula^ which^ however, may often mean nothing: atrupy tidd- 
harantimam UthdMin purHUtnawi \ Hero they adduce this ancient 
narrative.” (See voL L, p. 127.) In all these different classes 
of works, which, in their present form, ore comparatively recent 
parts of Indian literatqp, the Sanskrit language is substantially 
the same. At the time when even the oldest of these works 
were reduced into their present form, we must suppose that the 
Sanskrit hod nearly ceased to be a spoken tongue, and hod become 
gradually stereotyped as a polished and learned language, by the 
precepts of those grammarians who preceded Palgini, as well as of that 
scholar himself and his successors.^ As the language which hod thus 
been polished, improved, and fixed by precise grammatical rules, ceased 
to bo popularly spoken, it was preserved from any future changes. In 
this way the Sanskrit language has remained almost unaltered for 
more than two thousand years, till it has acquired the appearance of 
immutability; while its antiquity, and the perfection of form which 
it eventually acquired, and has so long retained, have caused it to be 
regarded as of divine origin; just as every science which has descended 
from a remote ago, or even from n period comparatively recent, is 

*** That they sn not sU of oo« sge is hdd bj an enlightened Indian Pandit, 
IkTara Cbaadra VidfftfSgar, in the Bengali preface to hia Ujapd^ha, or Soukrit 
•electiona, as follow* -.—MM ^kkjfn pntkln bidk 

kif I pdkWfi j mrdg VtdikpiMpn^U kotiyd prutiiUki Sekkt | kirntm pmra^ iSkfUtr 
rCekdna pur^tpUr ttH kihkinm jt tk kpHktir riitkit kSiijid Hik ASp no | VitkympurSm 
BkSguhat o BrakmukmMrttS^niyr €ktk Umi pa^k kuriU n tin yrimtk tk ttkMnn 
mukkIMU timirpdt kfJipa priitUi kZiya JmkkAr | riskniptoit^ prUkkritir $6kit 
JiZkikkarUer rZtVmar rtS UkkimmUS jt jimi kiwM BkdfWU Stkihk 

BrUkmUmMrttlpmra^ rCcAAnd kStripaekktM taSikar rSrAi/ Kdk ASy no | 

"The eompodtion of the Tuhnn-porioa appenn to hare preceded that of all the 
other Purfiea*. It u commonly wid that all the Purfiga* were compoeed by Veda- 
ry^ Bat the etyle of the different PardQaa is ao rariooa that they cannot be con¬ 
ceited to be the work of one person. After reading a portion of the Tuhnn-porfiga, 
another of the BhOgaraU, and a third of the BrahtnaTairartta.parfiqa, it k difflcnlt 
to beliere them all to hare proceeded from one pen. ... So, too, there ia each 
n dkcrepancy between the stylo of the MahfibhJtrata and that of the Vuhnn-partua, 
and the other work* mentioned abort, that it cannot be imagined to be the oom- 
poeition of the waie pereon by whom they were written. 

“• See, however, the durinction made by I.as*en between the Epks poem* (ItihSsM} 
and the Farida*, in the paauge cited abort, p. 133 , note. 
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regs^rded bj tho people of India m mpomaturaL.”' Prior to this cruj 
bowever^ and as long as it had coDtiniitid to be commonly spolcon by the 
lower or tipper classes^ the Sanskiit hod been Habla to conEtant fluctna- 
tions in the forms of its iniSectioiu, Acoordinglyf in tbo works which oro 
more ancient thon the SmfitiB and Itihusos, vc jind 'roiious difierences 
of groznnintical form, and a style altogether more This is 

to some extent the cii» in the Piuhnia^as and Uponi-dtads, »rhere we 
eaconnter a sicEplicity of syntax and a taatologj of style, together 
with many particles, and some modes of coostruction pnd forms, which 
flro foreign to the later works. Tlic Eriihmaijos, hoarexer, ore only 
to bo regarded os a middle stage botweon the Vedlo hymns (mantras) 
and the more modem Sanskrit. It is to the hymns of the Rigrcdn, 
most of whioli ore separated by an interval of wtctoI centuries, oven 
from the Prahmanna, that we most resort if we a'onld discovor how 
wide ore* the diQbroaces between the Sanskrit in its oldest known 
form and its most modem shape. In these hymns we had vatiouH 
fontis of inileetioti and oonjagatioa which am not to be traced in more 
modem writings, and namerema words w‘hich eUhor disappear olto- 
gethor in later authors, or itrc used by them in n ditferent sense, 
^eso hymns arc, in fact, hy far the oldest parts of Indian literature. 
That this ia tbo cose, is prorod by the whole nature and contents of 
the other porttoiis of that lltcraturo which ia eonnocted with those 
hymnsi. The hymns ai« the essential port of the Tcda ; all tbo other 
Writinp which bear the name of Voda ore dependent oh the hymns^ 
and subscrHcnt ta their cxplunotioa or litargi^^l eom- 

mcntiirj colled the Yeddrtha-praknthi, on the Toittir'tya Sanbitd, p* B, 
it is said: Yadjfajti Ifunfra-hrilhmunQtKalo fftfo# tathUpiBrUAmamatftt 
menira-rjfuiAjfana-rupatrud na Siam 

The plidoMpben RiUnJiuaja atid UUdLTficliMiyyA are nilEfd incanuLtiaiH af 
S'caIu umI Yfiyu [Wilfoa"i Hindu Sceta, pp. 24 eumI ST), uul S'aaliafm jVdiiLcyD U 
cflsbcaEnl ia tbs VpitLid Dbtumn-pufiinB ox na inamkatkin of ViBhQa—Cale'breiafce'i 
Eiaajn^ j. 103, l04. 

Tttu, G.g. any oug irho Ii ih mElirtr nith njodGiti SAmkrit wOl Tseogwin m tbs 
possagES citfll AtHn lb.G Kamhltnhl-tiruhinmjii ii, |luc AtsI tcIhiilg of tbu work (p. 3!^), 
• dwissilflrity of iCylcv The sepmahoa of tbs particle tifics Ibo Tsrb a^Aarnr, 
in the phnue a^hi jSx MJif X M \ " Bo becuins mpmoir to the Ss Tirl/lmt, ^ is a 

rcninAs t of ths Vicdis uttgt. lb modem SasJikrLt the prepotidDS. wosM sot be thus 
sersrrd from ths mb. Is tbo S'afxpaiha firkhoiAi^ ah 1, Itl', sad 13, the 
foUowiag anassL romix oeour, iat for bom that,*'' ^ Do thoa 

dtews,*' or “ thou xhiU chooM,'" 
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Uxongb the Tcdn consitfta of Sfantra ood BriihiQOtja, yet, os the 
tuarju haife the chiirocLCT of expUmotionB of the Mantms, [it ^dJowi 
that] the latter wens the firat recorded/’ And in a tctm referral te 
hy Sbnkitm Achnryn in his oomTnentory on the Bjihod Anmyaha 
Upanishod (Bib. Ind* iL @5S, IT.) it ia said : BrUhmosA-fr^hw^^ 
tnaRtrah\ ** The mnntnia ore the tourona of the BrihnLanna.''’ Thk 
may be made clearer by beginning with tho most recent parts of the 
literature connected with the Vedas, and going gradually bock to the 
oldest ports. 

First I—Two of the most recent commentators on the Vedas are 
Bayaga Achorya, who lived in the fourteenth cenluiy A.D.p“* and wrote 
a detoQod comnumtnry called Vedarihoptakyo, on tho whole of the 
Rigveda ; and Mohldharaj who compiled * oommentary entitled 
Vedodlpa on the Yrijnsancyl Bonhlia of the Yajur-vodn. 

Second: In such works 03 those we Bad referenoo mndc to enrliei' 
writers on the Yedas, such us Shun^ikn, ths^ author of the BiihiiddevatA^ 
Yuaka, the antbor of the Nirukta, and many othcrOp with quotations 
fhun their works. 

Professor HiiUcr divides the Vedio literature, properly so called, 
into four periodbi, which, in the inverso order of their antiquity, ai|: 
tho Sutm period, tho Brahinaga period, the hfantm period, and the 
Cbhandna period. The Chbandna period, during which tho oldest 
hymns preserved in tho Kigvedu coUcctiaa were written, he suppoace 
to have lasted Bom 1200 to 1000 a.c. Then followed the Contra 
period, frem 1000 to 800 i.o., in the course of which the more recent 
of tho Vodio hymns were composed, and the whole were gathered 
together into one Sonhita (or collection). Neat in order was the 
Br&hmnnB period, from 800 to flOO a.o., during which tho chief 
theological and liturgical tracts hearing this title were composed and 
collected.* And, lostly, we have the Satra period, estending frem SOO 

* Professor Wflaoc'a Jtigreda SanhitA, Val+ 1. Ittraiqc. p. ilrin. MiiUcr, 
(Irt cd.) p. 34. Eolh, InlroiL to Nirokta, p. liU, ttfon MaMiIlLara (if eat 
Bijs®* alio) to the rijitcraith ceatuiy. 

**" hi* “ History of Ancieot Baiiitrit Literature,** pp. *0, 244, 24fl, $13, 445, 
49 Tt 572. 

Professor Hacg thinki ah thc» works are older. In tho IntrodoetiDtt to his 
Aitanyn brNhataos, voh L p. 47, ha writs: do not hesitate thEroforv to 

asngn the opopoaitton of tho bulk of the Itruhma^^ to the years 1400-12110 of.; 
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to 200 B,o.f in wbich the ceromotiwl pTMopta of tlus curlier tmditian 
were reducc<l (by men wbo, bowover, were no longer, like their pre- 
deceucTB^ rcgardiHl as iD^plred) into b monj tangible, precise, and 
Bjstematie fomi than they had prerioiisly poflScsMd. The work* of 
this period WOTO not bU oompoacd in tho concise farm of Sutras^ hut 
«Tno were in verse and others in prose. 

Among tho latter is the work of Yaskn^ who (os we have scek, 
p. 153) is supposed by Frofeswr iTiiUer (" Chips,** p. 74) to Iultio 
lived in the fifth century lUP. Toska found tai eoriicr work entitled 
tho Ifighaii^tts, made up of oLasaiiied lists of Yedio, and p-artly obso¬ 
lete, Bfuids, existiiig in Ids day t t*> which bo sllndEs in tho following 
poasoge, at Uie very conunoncoinont of his work (L 1): tflwKiainayo^ 
tamilmnat^h \ to \ tarn tmoA dOMJnncTyajn 

twA*^ tfy &eAahJ^t* ] "A Boered record (fomidmanya) hna been com¬ 
piled, which ia to he e 3 qKiinnde<l. This is coUtid tho Niglia^tnjs/’ “* 

And again (in i. 20) i AifiAOruA | 

U \arfhhyi ^iSJtMfiMlfita^dharjn^hhyah up<iMma matUr^n tampr^ti^ 1 
upad^taya ykiyanh Voftf hlHio-yraha^^pti^^ matA yrontham xund- 
itutfltiah itr rwfijw cAn csdd ny6m cho \ [iiTwaa* hhilmawt AA4ifla4w ifi rw)*'* 
^ “ Tho ri*his had an mtuilivo Insight into duty. They;, hy tuition, 

handed down tlio mantroa to auhsequent preocptoiaf who wore deatitnto 
of this intuitive perception- These later teachers, doelining in the 
power of cozDuitmicating instmctiaii, for fiioUity of comprehedrion 
through the division of the subject-matter, arnitigcd this book {the 
Ifighivgta*), tho Veda, and the VednngaSr [^rYiwa racDaifl iAi7aia, 

for th* SaEfthEll ira iwjiiiir? a period of sf Itfiti MO-flhO jes^h willi m intemil 
of nboat 20Q jem between tlio coil of the pmp«r Br4tii»D.o“ p*riod+ That *» 
oblrin ior tbe bolfc of tte Saiilulfl llm ifaM frajll IMO-SOOd; tbc obW hunio. and 
■OcridcUl farmiiLu nuiy be n Cpw bundnd VtaiS tnaro uickflt atilt, M that WC would 
fiT iLtf very canunLUKineiit of Tedic LimnliUO betweea S-lOft-SOSM) Seethe 

folnnu of Lhii Work, Snd ed., p- d. 

w On ihii ibo dmu mcntAtcKr Dur^ebjiryii anootnlM u follDW* i aw [mmo- 
fTeAiiAfr Jimitfrarths^jtanJniittti^* p*^^odAj/Syl 

inyfvAa nSAnivritf etofMtMH dMjtSjv iijt nrlAdA Tho Miue tbnt 

* Thie BBcrod nxonl wliicb bwl been id forth by riihU si a apmnipn of iho iai>iie 
of eipJrimng the wme of the nwntw, has 1 m»ii ftmiKd ui» mid i;olleetaaa in fire 
chap UTS.''* 

in Boa iplitlerwHK Fauni,'^ E. and TL 

W Tbe wdi in htwk/HM an fcgnided by Prnf- Roth « ipurioTB (lUnaL of 
NTrokta, p. 14, f.J» I quote thcM, howerBr, u th*T aio commeabed on by Dncga. 
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diTision, or hhdsana, illu*tnition.]” This paaaago prore* at once the 
priority of the Nigliantua to the Nirukta, and al«o the rtill greater 
antiquity of the hymns which form the subject of explanation in 
both.“* 

The following are the remarks of DurgftchArya, the eommentator, 
on this passage (Nir. L 20);— 

SdMatkriio yatr dkarmok idlshdd prativiiMffna fapasd U 

•SM *• iiUhatlpta-dharma^ak ” | hi punas U \U I uchyais | “ pshayak ” 
fiOuinii amushmAt karmanak sram-arikaratd mantrena iernyuktUd 
amund prakdreya sraA^lakskama-phah-npariudmo bharatt i7i ptkayah | 
** fishir dariandd** iVi rakskyaii \ fad etat karmanak pkala-ripari- 
ndma-darfanam aupackdn’kyd rpttyd ukfaik sdkskd/kpfa-dkarmdsaki'* 
i7i I na ki dkarmatya darkanam asfi | a/yan/dpurvo At dkannak | 
dA« I ii* Utkdm i7» I utkyafs \ ** is *varehkyo ^sdkskdikfila-dkarma- 
hhyak upaieiena tnanfrdn tamprdduk '* | is y« tdkshdlkrifa- 
dkanudgas U *rar*bhyo *rara-kdllnshhyak Sakti-klnshkyak irutar$ki‘ 
hkyak I tsskdin ki irutrd tatak paickdd ptkifvam upajdyaU na 
yaikd pikrrfs^dt tdJukdfkpiadkarmdndfk hravanam antard na | 
jAd I AiA tfhkyak i7i| U^rarehhyak ** upadsima** iuAyi^dAydytAdyd 
rpttyd mantrdn yrantkah 'rthatak cka ** samprdduk** sompratfaranfak 
ts *pi rka upadsiena na jaypku^ \ atka ts *py '*upadeidya yldyanfak 
arart hilma-yrakaipdyo imaA yrantkah samdmndsiskur rsdadt cka reddn- 
ydni cka ** Hi \ ** upadeidya ** upodskdrtkam | katkaih ndma upadikya- 
mdnam eU iaknuyur ypAl/wm i7y sram ertkam adkHj-Hya yldyanfak 
kkidyamdndk Utkr [?] oyrikMtsu iad-anukampayd teskdm dyutka^ 

Profmor Roth, ia his latrodoction to the Ninkta, p. xui, rmurks thoi oe this 
passage:—**Here TSsks ascribes the compilation of the sinall coUections of words 
■iwt names which forms the bosu of his explsostioa, is aa ondefined waj to sa 
aadent tradition, not indeed dating from the earliest period, when fiuth sod doctrine 
floorished without artificial aids, bat from the geoeratioas next to that era, which 
atrore bj arrangement and writing to preaerre the treasoras which thej had in> 
berited. He farther puts the Noighagtuka in one cloos with the Vedas and 
VedSngoB. Bj the composition of the Vedas, which Tftska here places in the second 
period of Indiaa history, be coanoi mean the prodnetioa of the hymns transmitted 
by the pshis, whieh were always erteemed in India as the «wn ti»| part of the Wdaa. 
and wen regarded in the some light by Yfiska in the {ouaage befbn as. All, there¬ 
fore, that conld be done by later generations was to arrange these hymns, and com¬ 
mit them to writing. We find here n recollection of a comporntirely late redaction 
into writing of the mental prodnetions of early ages, an errat which has not yet 
attracted soffident notice in its bearing npoa the his^ of Indian litentare.** 


QUOTED FBOM THE NIRUETA. 
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$^)kkocham a9<kih^M hdldn%irupASi thu fraha^-iaitim ** h$7tna^raha§d^a 
ijmiA ^antham ” garddi-d^patny-Mtam $amdm»d(aranUih | h’m mttam 
etena tit | tuhytdt | “ ttdaik cha rtddng&iti eka ” ilardgi tit \ katham 
pumak MmdmndMkttr tit | dha ) | vtdaik idrad tkadt $aHtam aii- 

makaitKdd dttradhytyant aaeka-idkKa-hhedena MmdmndMuhuk tttkJta- 
yrahandya tydmta MmamndiatOMtiak | U ekaviihiatidka hdhrritkyam 
tkaiatadkd dd^aryavait takaaradhd tdmartdait natadhd dihartaMm | 
rtddngdny apt \ tad yaihd | rydkarai^am asMfadkd nindtaSt chaiarda- 
kuUtd itynam-ddi j evem iamdotadtitkur hkadatta yrakaisdrikam | katkam 
ndma | hkinadny §tdni idkkdntardgi laykdni mkkait aU iakii- 

klndk alpdytuko wtantukydk ity nam-arlhawt MMdiniid«i 4 Ai<A | hHwta-i<dh- 
dam hkdthya^dkya-praaaktaSt nirkratUi | yad ttad hUmam Hy ukiam etad 
hkilmam ttddndm hhtdanam | hkeda aydtak tty artkak | " bkdtaaam 
tit rd” I aikacd ikdiaaain aram hiliita-Sabdfaa tukyaia | taddaya-vijitdatita 
Ikdsate prakdiata reddrtkak iti \ atak tdam uktam hUmam iii | froai 
bktdar bh&aaUr rd bilma-iabdak | evem tdam jrUhibkyo niruktaidatram 
ilydiam ttardni tka angdni iiipariiodkOak dyawtah \ 

“They to whose minda duty woa clearly present, ^e., by whom 
through eminent devotion it was intuitively seen, were the persons 
.described by the term adktkdi-krita^dkarmdmaa. Again, who were 
they ? The fishis,”* who are called so because they flow (fitkanii ); 
because from a poiticalxu' ceremony accompanied by o mantra of such 
and such import, in a certain way, such and such a reward results. 
And the author will afterwards declare that the word ' * comes 

from * seeing ’ (darfandi). Here * those who have an intuitive per¬ 
ception of duty' aro spoken of in a metaphorical way, as * seeing ’ 
that a reward results from a ceremony; for duty cannot be seen, being 
something entirely invisible. He proceeds. But what of these rishis ? 
Ho tells us: ‘ They handed down the mantras by oral tuition to sub¬ 
sequent men, who had not the same intuitive perception of duty,’ i.e. 
those fishis who hod an intuitive perception of duty handed down the 
mantras to subsequent men, Le. to those who were pshis by audition 
(irufarsAii), of a later age, and destitute of power; ’pshis,’ whose 

w* Abont the diffierrat kiada ud rsoes of |i«hu, ses voL i. of this work, p. 400, 
note, and Prof. Aafivchf • Cotelogru, p. 41, ooL 2; os well u the 3rd voL of this 
work, ptotim; ms the index. 
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fiihihooil aroio from what they had heard from othcra^ and not with* 
oat hearing, a« was the case with thooe earlier fiahis who had an 
intuitiro perception of duty. He prooccda. What did the earliest 
fiahis do to these later ones? They banded down the mantraa by 
tuition (riz., by the function of instructing their pupils) according 
to their text and meaning;*** and the pnpils roceiTed them through 
tuition. Then 'these later men, being grieved,**’ with the view of afford¬ 
ing instruction, arranged this book and the VcdOf and tho VodAngas, 
in portions, for facility of comprehension.’ ' For the purpose of in* 
stmction' grieved,* afflicted by the apprehension that their pupils 
would not comprehend what was taught them; and when they did not 
understand, being actuated by compassion towards them, and having 
regard to the greater shortness of their lives, and to tho diminution 
in their power of comprehension, which was occasioned by the influ* 
enco of the times, they compiled this book [tho Nighaot^]. begin* 
ning with 'yau,’ and ending with ' (Urapaimytu,' in parts, for facility 
of comprehension by division of the subjeot-matter. He next tells us 
what is meant by this: the Vedas, and the other Vedangas. But how 
did they compile these works ? Ho tolls us, listen; By separatioa, they 
arranged the Voda (which being up to that period one, was difficult to 
study, from its extreme magnitude) in a number of different for 

the purpose of easier comprehension. The Rigveda was arranged in 21 
iakhas, the Yajush in 101, the Sama in 1,000, tho Atharvaon in 9: 
and similarly the Vedingas; grammar in 8 books, tho Nirukta in 14, 
and BO on, in order that they might bo apprehended in a divided state; 
i.e. that powerless ond shortlived men might easily bo able to under* 
stand these several Siikhas, when divided and of limited extent He 
now explains tho word *ii7sia.’ .... jjama=:bhilma, means tho 
division of the Vedas, and division stands for separate arrangement. 
Or it means bhtUanam^ elucidation; Le. tho sense of the Vedas becomes 
clear from a knowledge of the vedangas, or supplementa to the Veda. 
Thus Mma is from the root or the root bbds. In this way this 

*•* So MaUer (Ane. S«uk. Lit p. 622) r«adm framtUtc mrtUtiOtAm, dranog 
to the word “gnmtha*’ the •roM of W. Thii rvadmng Is approred bv 

I*iof. GokbtQckcr (Pfinini, p. »2), though hs bolde that “ graatha- propcrirmcsaa a 
written book {Md. p. 27). ^ 

*•* It wtU he aeon that in p. 165, I hare ander.tood the worf in the 

■enae of “decliaiag.” 
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Nirnkta Silstra, and the other Vod&ngas have deeccndcd from the 
rishia. Thus the acriptnre has been elucidatod.'* 

Tho Nighagtoa, the lista of words which form the subject of the 
preceding remarks, were preaxod by Tiska to his own work, the 
Nirukta, in which, by commenting on them, ho endeavours to throw 
light on the obscurities of tho Veda,«» When this work of Yaska 
was written, and even at a much earlier period, it is evident that the 
sonso of many of tho Vcdic words had been commonly forgotten. This 
appears from the very fact of such works as tho Nighagtus and Nirukta 
being composed at all. For what occasion was there for compiling vo¬ 
cabularies of Vedic wonls if the sense of these words had continued all 
along fomdiar to the students of tho Vedas? The necessity for works 
like his own is argued by Y&ska in tho follon*ing passage (Nir. i. 15): 

Athapi idam antar«na mantre^kr artha-praiyayo m fidyat0 | artham 
apraftyato mdtyantai^ nara-taOtskdrodtUSak ( tad idaih tidyd^thdmSk 
rydiaragatya kdrltnyam nartha-tddkokatt cka J 

“Now without this work the meaning of tho hymns cannot be 
understood; but he who does not comprehend their meaning cannot 
thoroughly know their aeoentuatiou and grammatical forms. There¬ 
fore, this deportment of science is the complement of grammar, and 
an instrument for gaining one’s own object.** “* 

The same thing is also clear from many passages in his work, in 
which he attempts to explain Vedic words by their etymologies** 

*** “The Xtiglua^uks,’* MjB ProfwMr Roth (latrod. to XirakUi, p. UL). “eepecuHy 
the se^d portion of it, was ■ collection of dUBcnlt and obnlete worde, which fonned 
■ bvM for iiMtmctioa ia the node of exponnding the Ved*, tneh as wu osnally 
^Ten ui the aehoab of the Brahmans. At that period no need was felt of oon- 
ttnnoos^mntaries; and b fact learning had not then become separated into eo 
many branehea. A nrmorandam of the terms denoting the idoas of most fre<pieat 
oeenrnn^ m the Veda, and of the prbctpal paaages which required clmridatioa; a 
eunpb list of the gods and the objects of woiihip, sneh as we find b the Naigheatnka, 
snffleed as a manual for oral laatniction. At a btsr era this manual became the 
•abject of formal and written explanatioa. To thu period belongs the Ximkta.” 

This peerage is traoslat^ hr Both, Nirnkta, ErUnteningen, p. ll. And 
Sfiyaga snjrs b the Introd. to his Commentaiy on the Rigreda, roL i. p. 39, tamod 
ttdartkirmkodMnya mpapuktam miruktmm\ “Hence the Niruktn U serriccable for 
the nadcrstaaduig of the meaning of the Veda.*’ 

See ^’a Erlantcnuigeo to .Vimkta, p. 219. ff. - Vedic interpictation coold 
tmpoM on Itself no greater olntroction than to imagine that the Indian commentators 
srerc mbUible, or that they had bherited tradition* which srere of nny valne. Eren 
n superficial examination shosrs that their plan of bterpretation is the very oppomie 

Tou n. 
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pifwcBaj often tentative, wtich wanld tave be<ia nnnocc^isary if 
their meaning had b«n perfwtlj- tnown), or in. which he cite* the 
opimonu of different claasoa of intcqirotcra who had preceded hirap 
and who had Mverelly propounded different o^epknationa. This 
further shows tliat in Y^skoTa timo the signiScalion of the hymns had 
formed the subject of inTestigation by learned men of different sehoola 
for many ages preceding. The following passage will illustrate this, 
w well as afford some insight into the subjects and manner of dij^ 
cMsjoti at the period wlien he lived, Jn the :^^rTJktll, i. 15, 16, be 
thus (in continnotion of the passage last cited) alludes to the opinion 
eatertniDEd by one of bh predecesBore, Koutaa,**^ regarding the value 


oftradtiiD^tbAl itij in reslEtj s gnumuatical snd ctytnobginl oac, urbieh onij 
■fW mth iLg funacr Wthod in. tht* emnuHim of eVploiftiluF crGiy Tertc, 

ctery Ubg, ctoj by iMelf, Drilbnut inqainn^ if the ttiraltii m obtaiuHid har- 

la«iix« wnh ihoM dmri>d thuo othGr If the fact tbiit noiiie of the Mm- 

meaUitoTi m df anything mWG than s aimpls of MCCvp^MU 

■ PWticdljLr gild, or eren thp entire Amtenla df the 
njiniu, "liich thuy are renlinwily intrwJing iqto thoir iijlGnjrvtMtiuM, l»r«fitninl 
Si s proof of lhar imnn^ inhcnled a trsditien, it will at l«ut be admitted that thu 
poTorty oridew kinolA thing whwh we httre any retotra to mvgL In tbij ict of 
Mimjitlou or* mclmbd tw KhaUntia idoM which we™ uOndluod at an mtIt 
^ nod hat Riit OntU the hymtw had alrcmlr becoind the anbjert of Inmod 

, oatj tbe nligiQua Tiowi ami iadal eircamiitiuicefl on which thev based 
h^ lost all bmg TMlity. , , . TVTiat {a true of Sfijn^ or any of the other 
later comwatatom, apph« ««nttaUy uy Ttota at». He, too, U a learned inter¬ 
preter, who work* with [ho raatcnfllr which hii |tfod««aon had colloetcd bat ho 
poctoKi W Ujoak-ubbte ihlTnotage, iq pq{at of time, oTor tho« compiler of deta£|«l 

to ™- 

to t^l whm S^krrt wiu ftJl utul^t^iug t pimroto of natural gnjwth," Comnore 

^o rya oo t^ Vc^ic ^botiarto, ta [ha lotrodklcdon to hit 

P' /r obterrw: flaw high coirrcr tnoy bo the antMUrtr s«imei 

to the oldeot gmnlmmuil nod hmnfaKatieil Ytda* * ]njnt p^od 

app<™ to have mlerToncd bt-tween theoe and the compoai^oo of ibo 
porton of 4u«Qg which ,try uuieh ihat wn. to tha vj« 

forgotten.. Tbcir intnprctotiolij reft cseniinilr f*, 3- .howi, t ^ 

rommcntiLrie* which have been oltuded to, bat sbio hy XiukA t ol ctr 

moloijy, on Coticliiiiona dniwo from the mb tort, and the v' 

pasMgir. Tbi.‘oldest attenipta at ioicrptotatioa n-vza to be 

to that of VtUki.- P at onu ioothor by Sttmalr^^Llvl, 3= tkJdiUOfl 

Set' Rolh, Zur Lillcrotiir und Gesebichte da WjvTs ^ * tl u 

“The mtionjaiatio Kaulsa could rrgmd tha Vad. ^ ' 

Brihinaua. a. fol* iotorprvtoW." of cucannig, »nd tha 



KAUTSA DECLAEEa THE NlfiUKTA tTaELESS. jn 

of tho Vodio iatetprctatioii: 

" Yadi innnirdrtha-prat^a^^^a ajiarthalam bhacatr* iU { 

‘*anariAa^tU ht maatruA | tad ttnta vptishtar^aM [ m^ata-rutU yiiita^a 
niyulanitpunifdA bhapanti [ ^ithdpi &riihmaa/m rfipa-tampanndA n'dAf- 
I *tirHjfrathaKii^ iti pratAayati \ *pr<dt«m- iU praA^ti \ aihupi 
anuiwyannartAfik UaMTiti J ' tihadA^ trSycutfl ,mt »' | ‘nadMt^ md 
enaik h{ih,}r^ [T«itt. S., 1. 2, 1] ity Amtan \ ^ikdpi prattWd^ 
dAariAnA AAavitnii | na Eudra 'catattAe na dstHyay \ 'MffjfljEAyrJ- 
id MAmrdst ye Radrdh adh< AAutttydm^ \ *Mnir /ndra jajmeht" \ 
Hataih eendh ajuyat edham IndraA ’ | iti\fithdpijdmntam tampreekyMi 
*Agnaye eamidhyamdadya anuhr^t' Ui \ atKdpy * AdUib mrta™ ^ 
iti * Aditirdyaw Aditir aKim-ikshttirk* tVj ” | f^d upamAthOd eydAhyd- 
eydmaA j ^^athdpy tAtpmhlAdrthAb ^A^rflji^rf ‘dwynjt* f ^ydiriitutH'\ 
'jflrdyajfi * I i’ll” I artAdvmtah iahda-edmdnyAt \ *^etad rai 

yajnaeya ifimriddAam yad r&pa-samfiddham yni karma kriyamdMm rig 
yajur Pd (Aitareva Btuhmayji^ i. 4) iti cha AtAAmanam \ 

**krJlaHiaa putrair naptriAMr*' iii*[ yatho €tad mgatmacAa gfdiaya 
myatanupArrydh Ahatitnit^* Hi iuHkiAetAr spy Had yaiM I/tdrdgmi*’ 
"pitapNtrdr*^ it§ \ yatAa Had **ArdAmanena nlpa-eumpanndA HdhJyanis*^ 
itg t^ditdaucddaA> §a [ yaiAa attupajMnntdrtAii^ AAatraHti** 

tty dmmigavarhtftdd nAi^iul praifg^ta j yaiAa Had “ riprstukiddAdrthdA 
AAacaMi " {ii\ httkilf^Av apg Had yafk^J “ aMfipatRo’yam ArdAmaatiA^* 
*^anaMUra ^yaih rdjd^’ iti \ yatha etaj *^jdna»taw satnpntAyatP* Hi 
jdiiaatam aAAicddayate jumie mtidAuparhuH prdAa Hi \ yatAa Had 
^\4dittA Hi fauiiketAt apy Had yatAn **tarrarMtlA anuprtiptcJA 

ptlnlyota^* jVi'| yatAa Had '* arttpaMAtAiiriAiU bAaranii^* Hi \ wcr etAe 
etkanar apartidAo yad enam andba tta paiyafi purwAtlparAdbab m 

bbavatil yatb^ljaftapadlMhti ridytitaA pHrmka-ri£»Aa tAaiaiil piirm arya^ 

rrt«« tn khaiu reditrUbH AAdya-vidyaA prakatta bAatati\ 

I will^ in mv tnnuiatiDn^ placo tho answojia of Yiwta Qp^poFita to 
the ebjpotion* of Kautm (thoneh thoj nre Boparotod la the text), and 
thus ccoaoatbe space, aa wi?ll as make tho {Uscu^ioa clearer,™ 


„ tmtuUtura or thu |MUU4^ in tbi lint of lii» Abhnniinttnfifla. 

p. *1, aad in 111 ErfoDtcmo^a to ikt Xiruktm pp* 11-13, There are, howerer 
«3iae parti of thf paiuge ^ 3 f whitLl do BOt dtady undniitaml the bMrinjf, 
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^ ohjttU* 

1. “If the of inter¬ 

pretation ifl intended t* make the 
MUM of tho montrns clear, it is 
useless, for the montnus have so 
sense. This Is to be seen as 
follows/^ 


2. “The propositions [in tho 
hymns and texts] haro certain 
fixed vroids, and a certain ftied 
arr^eement; “ f^d so toouito 
00 interpretation f] 

_ 3, “ Tho mantras haco the 
ritual forms to which they refer 
fixed and enjoined by tho Briih- 
manas [and^ therefore, need no 
furthor explanation]: thus ^Spread 
thyself widely out,* [Vaj. S., L 
22] nnd so he spread; * Let me 
pour out,' and bo he pours." 

Au “ They prescribe what is im- 
ptucticable : thus^ * deUter him, 

O plant!* ‘Axe, da Hot injure 
Mm,* thus bo speaks whfle strik¬ 
ing." fTaitt Sanh., i. 2, 1; sea 
also Tij. 8., iv. 1; vi, 15.] 

5. “Their cnnh'nta are at vari¬ 
ance with each othor: thus, ' There 
exists but ODD Budra, nnd no 
Mcondj’ and again, ‘There ore 
innumerable thousands of Rudros 
over tho earth * [Voj. S., xvi. 54 ] - 
and, ‘Indro, thou hast been bom 
without b foe* [B. V,, x. 133, 2] * 
and again^ 'Indra Tannuudted a 
hundred armies at once,''* [E. 

103, L] 

* Thii renioa is borroirsd (nrai Prof, 
quoted in ibn KirukU owir ia Ait. Br. i. 4 , 


Klata r^pttsi. 

1. *^_The mantras baro a husc, 
for tlwir words ore tho same (m 
those in the ordinary knigunge). A 
Brehma^a(the Aitareya, i. 4) says, 

* What IB appropriate in its form, 
is successful in tho sacrifice; that 
is to say, when the verse [^'ei or 
yajuiA} which is ivoited refers to 
tho eoremony which is being per- 

An example of the 
identity of the Vedic language 
with the ordinary spoeoh is this, 

* Arlfunfdtr,' etc. f" sporting with 
sons and grandsons*)." 

2. “This is the COSO in ordinary 

longUEigo also, e.g. pttd- 

ptitrau tundra and Agni,' fhthcr 
and son *),“ 

3. “Thia ia a mere repetition 
of what had beou already said 
[and consequently calls for no 
further answer ?].*' 


4. " AcMrdin g to the sacred 
tradittan it must ha understood 
that no injur^-^ is ta be mflicted" 


fip Tho BBiQO thing occura in 
ordinniy longungo: thtia, ‘This 
-Brehman is without a. rival i' 
‘ The king has no onemiBa.*" 


p, ll. The worfi 
with ths axeepdob of ^ur vS," 





dtjbga^s explanation of the passage. 
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6. “A pcmn is enjoitied to do 
an oct with which he lb alretdy 
ftcqunmted: tbua, ‘ Address the 
hjmii to tho flro which h being 
fcindlod' [SiEnp, Bf,, L 3, 5, 2, 
This is Hiid bjr the adhvoiyn 
priest to tho hotp. Roth,] 

7. “ Agoin it ia said : "^Aditi is 


every^iogj^ 'Aditi is the skyi 
Aditi is the atnuMphctt/'* rR-T",, 
L S9, 10]. 

8. “ Tho jo^ification of the 
mantrus U indl&tiiiut^ as in the 
casQ of Buch words as smyak 
[R. L 169j 3]^ ySdfi^min 
[E. V., T. i4, V,, 

ri. 12, 41 (JL \\ Tiii 

66, 4].»^ 


6. ^'In the Snnie' way pctqile 
are saluted by thdr ncmDs, though 
they already know them j and the 
wiiidAuparki (a tliah of curds, ghee 
and hoQcj) is mentjonod to those 
who AM woR acquainted with tho 
custom.** 

7, “ This will bo explaiccd 
farther on [eeo ifir,, iv. 23], 
Tho mmo thing is said in comuien 
lunguagu: thurt, *All fluids (or 
flavouraj reside in water.’ 

S. **It ia not the fault of tho 
pos^ that the hUnd mou does not 
nee it It is the nian*s fillilL Jqst 
a* in Inspect of local magea men 
aro distiuguUhod by superior 
knowledge'; w too^ among thoso 
learned men who are skmed in 
tradition, ho who knows most ia 
Worthy of approbadou/’ 


Dnrga, tho eommeutator, does not enter on a detailed explanntion 
of this passage. He merely refers as follows to its generul scope:— 

idam ottiffrtnap^tda-tihAfiya ttff \ ioittiltiUftMa-prapa^ 

janadAikiJre varitam^M ethu idani ant^tte^ matttrmhv artkacodl^irana^ 
uMt yadi maniretyddtJtd aiuirthakya-htuility bahv&hir dnn- 
rtAfiiye upapadii^ miruf:ta id*(raipir Saut^^a manirdndm ariAfira/t^fft 
tthdpayitvd jHira-ptihlia htaraK pratytiita^ ] tsiAn 4 ihftai>i urtharakatn, 
mtmtrUnditt [ tithdui arihanircitchandyif liam tlmihyamd^am arfhatad 
ify upapanriata m-ihavatham nirtdta-tilMtri»yt ] tsd iUii titfram api 
chf>difka.idttrakdra‘tydjmaj}raiaktdMiipraMJiidMuJi^^ prajttdyd^ r/rfid- 
dhayt h4hy&tya\ latAaA ndma ooflc oviFfiddAa-prajnaA iitbddrtAa^nydya^ 
nmftaf^thuhetu^fanurydnaAhtpiaA parai^ pratihnd&yaadtia ^pt paddriAdn 
rdkydrifidM tha as^mmah^ mVArUydJ tfi. 

“Tho student being supposed to bare an ocension and a right to 

rt** HuUuy oT Aaricnt Saqikrtt Litciataic, p. 472, until 1;. 

*“ Compuv HagharwiaB, ^ TKi«»fai‘ 05 jf Jitya* p^ifo \ 

^Minia water, which hu bat me daraiif, [whta it hm raUea] imbibes later 
aovoan,'* ale. 

«■ S« nif ertida m (Im utwpretalwa of the Fei* m the Jwjnal (rf the Hot, Aa 
Society, tdL \L new seriM, p. 329, 33*, iB7t md Bebtliagh and Eolb, ■. tt, 
JwjroAii, ym/fi/a, (3) jar, ud A%id)i; u wcU u fiotb.'l (lisHEtld^ Oq tbfr AtfaiuTe- 

Tfda, p, 21, 
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enter on the stadj- of thia 8fi«tiraj and tte proportion bHTing boon kid 
down thitj without the ^''iniktii, tho scnos of tho mautras cumot be 
undorriood, Kantso^ in the wonU, ' * if the kiohw/’' eto. , adducca many 
Tcasons for declaring the mnntritB to hai^e no meoniug^ cuid on these 
he grounds an oAsertian tlmt the Ninikta i* nwkse. ITiako in rcplr 
states the roa-wiis on the other aide in support of the mantras haring 
9 meanings which point ho accordingly eatoblLdns. And aa this work 
(the Tfinikta), which is being commoucedf is nacM for the expknation 
of their meaning^ its utility is deraanatrsted, Thusj under lb& gui« 
of on objector[who is tinswered by] the author of the treotisoj an 
opportunity is token of stoting the arguments on both ddes, wilb the 
view of inereadng the student^a intelligence. For how is that student, 
of imnuitnre understoadlng, iguoront loo of teosona and coiiclTiBionS]. 
when he cneoimLeis difficulties eonneoted with the proper eiplicatiDn 
of words, and is even hinderal by other persons, to explain without 
perplexity the ntconiEig of words and aentenecs?" 

It would aeem from this that Durg&obarya looked upon Kautaa tts 
being merely & mna of straw, into whoso month objections against the 
slgniflcanec of the Vedaa wore put by Yiwkn, m otdor that he might 
himself refute them. It does not, howeror, appear wdiy Knutsa, 
whoso naiMC appeara in the old genealogical lists of teaehcni in one 
of the Brahmonos (MiiUer, Ancient Sansk. Fit, pp. ISl, 412), should 
be viewed in the Ught of a fictitious “Bcradatta,*' any more than any 
other of the nmuemus earlier writera referred to in the Nirukta. 
ITiero Kouw to be no other rea.4qn than this, that Durga did not, 
{K-rbaps, wish his contemporarieH to believe that there had been in 
early times any old granmorijui who either rejected the authority of 
the Vedas, or diikred from tlic customojy mothods of treating and in¬ 
terpreting them. 

In NirukU iL Ifi, Yaska refers to the opinions of Torions fonnet 
schools regarding the meaning of the word Vrifra:_ 

Tat ko Ffitirak ) iti mirukmh \ nUtAfni 'jurei^ ” fry 

I apdm eha jycfisAei eh& miirl&Anra-kamfisi, vanha-karma 
jayuU I iaim up^mdrih^a ytiiihs-mn^ hha^anii | tv 


J «m kd^htwl la ihc \9if I>r. BiUlaiitruff aii«l ProfMiar Caw«U 
•r the seauf I f^rturi; wgD«l to ike word r 


for a CDTreetion 
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mantra-rarma^ brdhmaui-fi^idi cha ] vkrtddAyd 
nirOmyaiithaldra \ ipMtta hiif priWMjfandirf dpaA [ 

Wbo Vila Vfitra? ‘ A cloud/ says th& JTairuklM (lAyrooIogista) : 
*ali Aso^ son of Tvaabtri/ tbo Aitihoaikaa (rfory-teilcrH). The 
full of rain nrisea iron, the mingling of the wntors and of hgUL This 
is figuratively depicted as a couHicL Tlte hymus and BHihicftQiw de-^ 
scribe Vyitru OS o serpant. Bj the expauBiou of his body^ ho blocked 
up the strcamiB. When he w(ka destroyed, the waters flowed forth.” 

In Nlr. UL &, ho alludea to the views of older writera regarding 
the Vedie word —^"PaafA^Ha^ waaio hotrsSijtaAtjdAt^jn" \ 

CK.T.,:x. 53, 4)* pHar^ dtruh imiroh rffisAflwii*” i#y | 

“rAatruw roraui HwAditfA jJOfifAfljwflA” % jfKjwmanyorii^ | " * Ye five 
clossea of beings, frequent my sacrifice.* These fiTe classes of beinga 
nre the ^Gandborvos, Pitfta^ Devaa, Asoras, and Bakshases,* say sotnet 
They arc ‘ the four castes with the ifishiidas for a fifth/ says Aupa- 
nmuyaviu" 

In Nir. Till. 2It f., YSska thus specidatea on the fediags which hfid 
led seme of hia predocesaors to regard tbo introductory and coucluding 
portions of the ritual of sacrifice, styled prnydja and amifafa, as ad¬ 
dressed to other deities thnii Agni:— 

'*Atha kiih-d^ntdA pfs}filjilfnt^iijiih\ iVy 

taiprai^djai agnetfSh i7in(y5/oA” iiieha iraAmOfuag | “rAAffsAt-d^MUA” 
ity txpitrain [ ‘'rAAourfawn vai pray^jtli chhawf^uity aauy^I;(?A” itt cha 
br^hifMMm I iVy op<iram\ ** rit^ro rai pra^dja^ 

'Hu^<jJdk*^ eAfl brdkmasii’fi \ “ jPrtjV-jf^raftiA ” Up aparaui J "jwAire 

raipt'OjfdJSh paiara ifi cAa ArtlAoKtaflut | pfdaii-dttstdk 

lYy aparatA 1 "j&r«wdi rat prayaja^ prdadA rat mujfUjah" iii cAo 
krukmiffam j "dtmti-dfratdh*' i(y apuram \ rof propdjii^ ufmei 

rtfV aNxydjdA"' iti fha Ardhmaaam ] dyaftfa^ Hi tx \ AAoAfi- 

wfl tr^rri itiifat I I'iiHarthjttA pxnar Hi \ nckpoif 1 yoiyfli dsratdptti Aappr 

gfihitaM tydi fflM maxtatd dkydytd vMkafiarHkysm Hi An viJnSyait \ 

*‘JfoWt who is the god to whom the praynjM and the tntvySjta 
(introduetcry and concluding eoenficud nets) am sddicasEd ? * Agm,* 
say some. For a Brahinana says, ‘ the praydj^* and anrtyiljtu belong 
to Agni.* Another opinioa is thot they have rAAsniAi* Cmctre^ for 
their deity. Fop a BrUimago soys, Hha prayujaa and amiyiijM am 
metres.^ A third view is that they have the scosoub for their deities. 
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For a Br&liianga eay^ tho pra^Jat dnd an u^Qjm are seasonii.* A fourth 
ritw 10 that they buTo aacrificial Tictims for their deities. For a 
Bnlhmana Boyit, and &nvt^ujat ore victinn?^ A fifth vil'w 

u that they huvo the vital aire for their deitioa. For a Bruhtaapi eeiyo^ 
' the praydja* and aau^djM are the vital air*.’ A sixth view is that 
they hare soul for their deity. For a Brlihiuaga says, ' too aui] 

a/tu^OiaM are eoul.^ I maintain too opinion that the hynms hava 
Agni for toeir deity« The oLber view's arise from mere devotion [to 
particular gods]. But why are thrse variouH views put forward ? 
Because it is well kaowj) to bo a precept toot the per^n who is 
about to olTor an oblation should meditate on tho partieukr deity 
for whom it is intendiid." 


In ^firukta lii, Ij ha states toe difforent views which had boon put 
forwortl regardine the gods called Aivin*Jirai> aivfojp Jyr^. 
cniAaA I tat oirinou | Up fk* \ ** aAerSir^r’* 

"iurpa-chandram^Ati^' Up \ rsjanftuUp 
a\iihst\kuh | " * Tho Alvins ore so cniled frtim their horses (afto«]/ 

says Anrgavabha, But who nre the Aivini? ‘Hcaveii and earth/ 
say some I ^day and night/ say othm: whfle others again say, 'tho 
sun and moon,' ‘ They were virtootis kings/ say the Aitihasikas. ' » 
In Nirukta lil. IR, he states tho varions Depositions gi^xn of a 
passage regarding Vishoui—idojf, iad ticAirkrama ritAnuA ] 

fnVfAJ niilAutta padam trtdAamf^Spif prtUifpifm antarihfa diH \ii 

» ^ Rotli's pp, 3aiO*Ml, for umur rsTOorki os tW old fatMprrim 

*f th* Vada. “ Otdor rxpoubden of foo V«Im io general are,*' he sija, br 

TSaU litnply NidTOkt«i aad when he ndtir» any diffmticc in the wncaptidn of foe 
Veilie goda, ihoK mtcrprtlera who foie Ihe eohoiiujriatio now are calk'd AtlihfliriiM 
la addiuoa to foe Mpe^tioa of tba Veda fo foe rtrieter aaa». foexo eikiodalw 
liiarga^ m^refotiow of aunn^o* pa^^sgw, meb a. wo fi™3 iii tho flrtoawnM 
tad other kindred txeatiSM, in which it wia atfomptal to briog foe Icttw of the 
recciTed tut into hannony with foe eiiaimg wrroiotoa 8 ncli fifomal 
b, Vi.1. u,™, af tb. 

Srv,ui^“ ■J"pKd b> 

.i^ .U-, 
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S'aibrpvArA [ viihmupad* fia^aiitati iijf ^Kr^tirdiAo* | 

■■ Viibou otrodo over oil this univcrac : thrico he platita hiii fiwL Thit 
he doo« m order bo hifl tliienfold tibtenM, * cn earth* in the atmo- 
iphere* oad in the «kj,' wiys SSkflpQiii : ' At hia nHng, in the zenith* 
Dod at hi* setting,^ says AiHTjiLTabhft.'"' 

In Nit, xil. 41* -ffo hjiTB otiother referenoe to the Brohmanas:— 
ApnifUi ci^i<ya«io | '*^jnjA paiuf orTi | iam 

(«nn apajoAta^^ Hi chu firdAwasain | " The gods soeriUccHi Agni (fire), 
with Ere, ^Agni was the Tictim; him they immokted, with him 
they eacrlficod C 40 anys o Brohmana.^' 

We thus tee that in rarioua posenges of his work YiskB refers tlso to 
the Bmhrnaiins: they mast therefore have been older than bia time. 

The following is a Hat of the writcre whom Yfiska quotes os having 
preceded him in the interpteUtion of tha Vedis Agrayaqa, Andnm- 
bofoyaga, AunjaTabha, Kattbnkya, Koutiso* Ofirgya* 

Gnlara, CkmDasiriifl, Taitlld, Tdrahyoyaoi, aiUhaliiksha the lluud- 
galyn; Sikatayona* Sakapugi* Sikalyn, and Slhaoliiabthtci " 

The Bubjoincd passage fVom the twelfth section of Uic firat Psrisislita 
or etipplemcnt to the Nirnkta (conaidercd by Ptofessor Both* Nir. u. 
p. 308, to he the work of some author subsefjuont to YfiBka)* relating 
to the antiqnity of the Mantras* and the qmilifications necoasary for 
expotindiDg them* is of censuiernblo interest: ^ 

.■lydNi maNtrari^n-chint^thpiAo ahkyU^^ *P* P* ^nriats^ \ iw 

in pfiikitiHitna ntantruh ninakinrydA praiiarnnahh ffn ni'rrdikcyd^ j 
itui jijf uhn prsiptfk$haii\ tulp anti^htr atapaia rd | "^rofwya-rikw tu 
khain uditpitkn ^raiosye Mam/iV' iiy uiiam pvriuiatl 

ntattushytli^ rai pithitAa ufJh-dngaftn dtran abrvvam ** ko huA ptihr AjSo- 
rwAytftiV' rtf ] faiAyaA krldm prSjfttehhan aiattirUrthn- 

chmtibhp^kam tibbyiidAam \ fittmad yarf rrfl inifAj* mitahdno bb^Ohaty 
drthaA kJ bhatati \ 

This reAwtiTo deduction of the sense of the hjnons is effected by 
the help of aocred tradition and reasoning. The texts arc not to bo 
interpreted ss isakted, but according to their context. For a person 
who ia not a fishi or a devotee has no intuitive insight™ into their 

*« Eitk ErUnlcf^ PIU 221 , 122 , . . 

115 fi» the pSBAge aboTB qmolrd fp. 164 ') fnna Jtinikta l SO i and thi ULna 

loluau of this wDck, pp. (ttf 1-83. 
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meaning. We hare uid before that ‘among those men who air 
versed in tradition, he who is most learned desenres especial corn* 
mendation.* When the |iahb wore ascending [from the earth], men 
inquired of the gods, ‘ Who shall bo our rishi ? ’ The gods gave them 
for a rishi this science of reasoning, this art of deducing by rcflcc- 
tion the sense of the hymns. Therefore, whotercr meaning any 
learned man deduces by reasonbg, that posacasca authority equal to 
a rishi’s.” 

Hero there is to be remarked a recognitiim of the neoearity of reason 
as a oo-betor, in the aacertainment of religious truth, or the definition 
of ceremonial practice. With this may be compared the whole ten¬ 
dency of the Sdnkhya doctrine, which is virtually, if not avowedly, 
founded on reasoning; and the assertion of Bhaskam (see above, 
p. 161, note 182), that in the mathematical sciences, scripture, if un¬ 
supported by domonstration, is of no authority. 

The same confidence in the inherent force of the human intellect is 
exhibited by Bhaakam in another place, in these memorable words;— 
Yada pun^r mahata mmhad amtaram bharitkyaii tadH matimaH/o 

BrokmapuptadlHdOt •arndM-dAormiHak era ulpaUyanU \ y<r tad-npa- 
iabdky-<iHu$drim}m yaiim umrikritya idttrami ryakarttkyaMti ) atah tre 
yamita'tkandko makdmaitmadhhir dhf-itah tottn anudy-anantt 'pi kdU 
khtUUam ns y&U | “ W hen, again, after a long period, there shall 

be a great distance [observable in the position of the stars], then in- 
telligent men of like character with BrahmagupU and other mathe- 
madcians will arise, who, admitting a movement in consonance with 
observation, will compose treatises accordingly. Hence the science of 
astronomy, being maintained by men of great ability, shall never fad 
in time, though it has no beginning nor end.” See Colebrooke’s Misc. 
Essays, iL 381. 

lo th« fint Tolamo of thi> work loiiio puugco hare been ■Inajv 
nAluced from Ydi*. leguding the origin of pnrtieulnr Vedic hymn, 
of which ho explnin. reree.. Ono of the* toxU relnt* to the 
Tnmt^ mid Mother to tho Ifiehi Deriipi. fte, ,oI. i., pp. 269, Md 338. 

T^j_I now proceed to the Brahmnou. to which we hnr. been 
through the Mcending «ric. of more recent work., n. the 
oldcc* e^tory writing, on the Vedio hymn. They me comw- 
quenUy Inter timn the hymim, the mori nncient portion of Indian 


BaAiriTANAS, SlTEAS, A>'I> SMJllTlS. 
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litentnra. But while the other explanatory prescriptive boolcfl 
connected with the Vedna^ iUth oa the graidirnatical and cfiremoni&l 
^ittxaa^ etc., are not re^irdcd as hoTing any independent divine 
authority, the Bruhn^enaa, on Idle eontmry, are oonaideitHd aa a part of 
the Veda itself- TLi* Mill appear from the following paesjigea from 
SAyatjn's ccuntnentwy on the lUyveda: 

tfirad fldiuAfjfifi iokt^itrtiita \ afo^ trA fajAA-pariMftirhojfdin 

eta uAa m(jntrA-&rilhm(iati^Ar ^fdiy-nSmadfteifAPt^^ "The dcflfii' 

tioti of the Vedfl, as consiating of Mantra ond BfuLmanOj u unohjec- 
tionahlo. Hence Apnalombn soys,'in the Yajnii paribhiSsha, ^Veda U 
iho name appliwl to Mimtra and Bralininga.' ** Agvin t Mmitra-krUM- 
muma-ritjtatt ho. teda-lka^st- ffnyliuruif 

piirtam abhiM^tvSd avAiUiita teda-hka§^ ^rMswffjwia tty ftai 
iAiTPisA^foif I *‘It hebg admitted that there arc two porta of the 

Yidn, vLz.j Mantra ond Brahmeija, os the Mantra liaa been already 
dedned, the definition of BriihmaBa will be^ that it la the remoining 
portion of the Veda/' 

In regard to the Sutraa and Stcifiti^r author of the Nyayamiila- 
vUtnra BflyOi. L 3j 24 :— 

Unudki^yAtulpaBiAtnbaitoluyfina-kiiijfiif/^ildi-ntiftiiiitkfM^ koipa-tiiira- 
diyrafttJiuk ni^tfma^nintita-thgilattya^rattihiih Jfawp-j'ltfc’-flnriiaya^ cAo 
apattriuheysA dharma'bitddhi-Jamkatjfiid | na rAo 

teda-rattJtAratfum i(i ifftihiHlyam \ uipAnnayaA baddht^ 
arntah p^'^m-ilnyafiytiurena nitspikihatcat \ dnJ rraai | 
Jultaiy/tyUpAdUhtatcui \ Bandhai/ana-tiitrarA Jj/attamba-t^ifam ity ptbm 
p^rruAd^nfiffiMiE ^ranthtl^ uehyaxie \ no cAo ICiithaludi-KtmfiiAyii-Tat 
praratAaKa^nitaiiiaiTttfft yukts^ toi^yfaTitha-Ktriaiima-k&It ^ffrf^3B^nftf^»s^A 

JtdiicAiVf vpahhdktiitat \ taeh tho avifhAiHmt-pdrafnpAryena oauronf/afe I 
taiAk Kalidii4udi'-yFa»iha-T{tt pavrvtheyii^ | taiha^ reda-iniLhtedt pfd^ 

tnaMffi ] * * * t iW4fFO«i I Ifl^jpasya 00 ffdyujffMiifdAaBi I iiOtK 

pruyalntna tddhaalyam \ na cAa iai MddAayUadt iakya«t paurutfiayfft- 
fffsya tamdUtyoyd tai-iuftaf upafAtabhena rAa iddkiteitvdt [ 

** Some persona have aaserted that the Kalpa-sotras and other works 
designated by tlie names of Bandh/ijana, Apaatamba, Aivulayaan, 
Katyiyana, cto., and the Nigoma, ^irukto, and abc Yedangosj together 

^gredo, Hullcr'ft voL L p> 4- 

BigTMii+ MuIIot'b v(fL b p 
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with the Smfitii of Hana and othen, are inpcrfauman, becanae they 
import to men a comprehen«on of duty, liko the Vedaa; and that they 
arc not to be anspccted of dissimilarity to the Vedas, fi^m the (act of 
their appealing to the authority of the original text; for the know¬ 
ledge of duty which they impart is mdependent, hoeausc it is admitted 
to be aelf-eridencing. But this riew is incorrect; for the inference 
in question proceeds upon an erroneous generalixation.*“ These works 
are called by the names of men; as, * the Sutras of Baudhayana.’ ‘ the 
Sutras of Apastamba,* etc.; and these designations cannot properly be 
derived from the (act that these works were studied by those whose 
names they boar, as is actnally the case in regard to the Kithaka and 
other parts of the Veda; for it was known to some of their contem¬ 
poraries at the time of the composition of these Sutras and Sroptis, 
etc., that they were then hemg composed: and this knowledge has 
come down by unbroken tradition. Hence, like the works of 
and olhor^ the books in question are of human origin. Ncrerthelcsa, 
from being founded on the Veda, they are outhoritatiTe.” 

And again: *‘It is not yet proved that the Kalpa-sutras are part of 
toe Veda; and it would require great labour to prove it; and, in fact, 
it is impossible to prove it. For the human origin of this book is 

established by its name, and by its being observed to hare had on 
author.” 


The Brahmagaa, however, as I have said, notwithstanding their 
antiquity, and the authority which is ascribed to them os a con¬ 
stituent part of the Veda, are (ar from being so old as the hymns. 
On the subject of these works Profeaeor Roth makes some remarks in 
hu Introduction to the Nirukta, p. xxiv. O.; which I translate with 
some abridgments.*** 


The difference in contents between the Brahma^as and the Kalpa- 
books, if judged according to detached passages, might oppear to be 
very smaU and indeterminate, though even at drat sight it is undo- 
mable that the two elas«>s of writing, are easily distinguiahable as 
them poaiUon and estimation in the whole body of reUgious 

tht differtnoe m Mtthontj between the BnibnuBB. ...4 ^ 

Mnller’i “Ancient Sanskrit literatarc,’* pp. 7A.107. ***** ’ 

•“ I refer for farther information to Prof. MuUar'iaMtiaB on iK« • ».• 
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liUratnre. In fact, the difference between them ia most essential. 
Though both treat of dirine worship in its widest extent, yet in the 
Br&hmaQa it it the aubjcct of description in quite a different sense 
from what it is in the Kalpa-iidstra. The object of the latter is to 
represent the whole course of the sacred rites which have a place in 
any particular department of worship, e.g. it defines exactly which of 
the priests present at a ceremony has to perform a port at each point 
of the sacred rite. This is a very essential matter in Indian sacri* 
fices. ... It is further prescribed in these works what hymns and 
invocations aro to bo uttered, and how. As a rule, however, the 
strophes aro indicated only by the initial words, and pre>snpposo other 
collections in which they must have been put together according to 
the order of their employment in worship. . . . Finally, these works 
prescribe the time, the place, the forms, of the rites of worship, with 
all the preceding and following practices. In short, the Kalpa>books 
are complete systems of ritual prescription, which have no other object 
thnn to designate the entire course of the sacred ceremonial with all 
that accuracy which is demanded fur acts done in the presence of the 
gods, and to their honour. 

« The aim of a Brahmaqa is something very different As ita name 
indicates, its subject is the * brahma,* the sacred element in the rite, not 
the rite itself. Something holy, the conception of the divine, lies 
veiled beneath the ceremony. It has now obtained a sensible form, 
which must, however, remain a mystery for those to whom that con¬ 
ception is unknown. He only who knows the divinity, its manifesta¬ 
tion and its relation to men, can explain the signification of the 
symboL Such on explanation the Bruhtnaqa aims at giving ; it pro¬ 
poses to unfold the essence of theological wisdom, which U hidden 
under tho mode of worship inherited from ancient times. From this 
Cause arises tho mysterious, concise, often dark, style of the language 
which we find in these books. They are, indeed, the oldest prose 
which is preserved to us in Indian literature. 

** An example of these svmbolical explanations is subjoined, from 
the beginning of tho Aitareya-brahmagaAt the commencement of 
certain sacrifices, clarified butter is offered to Agni and YUhgu in 
eleven platters. This is done by preference to these two deities, the 
Brahmaga explains, because they embrace the whole pantheon, Agni 


PEOFEssoE florn ojr the ciueacter 
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as tie lowest of the gotl* (thp fire ef the hearth jmJ altar)^ and Tishnu 
OB the highest (the sun in the scnith); md thus Htcrrifica li efftivd to 
all the g«ls in the persona of these two. Eleven plnttere are pnsetited, 
though there ore only two goebj eight of the pbttm nre claimed hy 
Agni, because the giiyatri, the metre sacred to him, has eight syllahleB j 
three plat tore belong to Vishiju, becaure ho tmversM the heareiifl in 

three strides (the thre^ stations of hb ming, his culminatioD, and his 
setting}, 

"Sach (Mpknotions maj- a, frequenUy ba ths wtre in™Hon( of 
a Mligions phUBBphj (caaoiintired by ua bare in its oldest fonn), 
which delights in bald parallels, and a ptekoUaua exegesis, as aohinl 
teoaUeeaons of the bogiocinga of the Uturgy, in which, among a 
people Ilhc the Indians, n-c may rcoaonably expect to fled delicate and 
thaoghtfnl refereneem The* books wiU always eaaUnne to be to n, 
the most yaliiablo aenieee for tracing ibo bc'ginaiiiga of thought ea 
divmo thinge; and. at the same time, eoiircea from which we may 
tow the mast earied infannaticn regarding the eaneeptiona on which 
the entire system of worahip, as well us the social and hiemrohical 
order, of India, are fonaded. In p,„of of ihij, 1 will only refer la 
the light, which may he derired from the seventh and eighth hook, ef 
the Altareya-htahmaga on the podtCon of the emtes, and on the regal 
mcerdelal dignities. The Brahmana, are the dogmatical hooks al 
the Bmlimans; not a sc.entifleally mmahaUed system of tenets, bat 
a ceU«tien ef dogma^ ns they result frem religions praetiec. They 
were not wntlcn as a comphtc eipoailjon of the principles ef belief- 
bat they are necemary lawords such an exposition, beemwe they were' 
meant to explain and establirh the whale cmrtamary ceremonial of 

WOTBIUp., 

"It i, irapasablo not to perceive that the Bnihmaiias are bawd npen 
a pre-em^ng, widely-ramihed, and highly-developed system ol wmahip; 
The farther the practice et sacred institntiena has advanced, the lii 
tohneUy are Uiere who prectiae them conseien, of their meaning, 
Gredtinlly, around the central portion of tlm ceremony which in its 
ongin wa, ^.rfeeUy trensparent and intelligible, ttere grew, up a 
mare of subardianto observanees, which in proportion ^they are 

menW^fh’'' '«"="«ted with the fLdn- 

ental thought, The form, becoming mere independent, lesn, it. 
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symbolical pnrport The Indian worship had already reached such 
a stage, when the religious reflection exhibited in the Brnhmagas 
began to work upon it. Here, as in all tho other religious systems of 
antiquity, tho obserration is verified that it b not religious dogmas, 
and reflection upon these, that give birth to forms of wo^hip, but 
that it is religious worship, which (itself the product of religious 
feeling, inspired by, and become sdbscment to, a conception of tho 
divine) becomes, in its turn, the parent of a more developed and 
firmly defined theology. Such was the relation of the Brahmagas to 
the current worship. The Brahmaga does not appeal to the dicta of 
the sacred hymns as its own first and most immediate source, but 
rather rests upon tho customary ceremonial, and upon the earlier 
conceptions of that ceremonial. The Aitareya-brdhmaga, for instance, 
ftx»m which I borrow details, appeals not only to authorities (to whom 
written oompositionB are never ascribed), such as the Rishi ^rauta 
(vii. 1); Saujuta, son of Ariilha (vii. 22); Rama, son of Mpgfi (vii. 34); 
Maitrcya, son of Kusharu (viii. 38), etc., or to preceding sacrificial oere- 
monials of the same kind; but further, tho whole form of its represen¬ 
tation is based upon the tradition of earlier custom. Its customary 
formula for this, which is continually recurring at the head of a now 
passage, is (add *it is further said,' or aiho khalv dAw, ‘it is more¬ 
over said;’ and frequent reference is made to difference of opinions; 
‘ so do or say the one set of persons, and tho others otherwise.’ But 
I hare never met with a citation of on older writing. 

“Taking all this into consideration, wo may conclude that tho 
Brahmagas belong to a stage in tho religious development of India 
when tho Brahmanical faith was full-blown. Those religious con¬ 
ceptions and sacred usages, which, even in tho hymns of tho Rigveda, 
we can sec advancing from a simple and onconnected form to compact 
and multiform shapes, have now spread themselves over tho entire 
life of the people, and in tho hands of the priests have become a 
power predominant over everything else.” 

It thus appears that the Brohmagas, though they have come to be 
regarded as parts of tho Veda, are yet in time far posterior to the 
hymns, from which, further, they differ entirely in character, and to a 
great extent in language, but which they constantly prcsupitoso, and 
to which they allude in every page. Thus in the Brahmagaa wo have 
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HTSJN3 QUOTED IK THE DRAHMAKAS. 


Bucb cxpi^anDiifl rectimng u, "Thui did tha riahi 

*"Eed« this has been decLired bj the rwhi '*”’ "Rishis of the Rigveda 
hflTo uttered thia hymn of Meen voreea.^'"* And in Shya^iCa Intro¬ 
duction to tho Rigvedn it is staled ob foUovs (Comment, on iLV.^ 
toL i p. g}:—rs^Ad cAa tarra-Mda-^atSni AnlAmitsHni atMAiAit* 
tHrSaa^diidAyaya "loJ ftad finAa tii rieAaw tva add- 

haranU \ "And to tho ErdhmaQfls connected with all tho Vedaa, in 
order to strengthen belief in their ossertiona, reler to tho Rigveda, 
* This is declared by tho Ricli.* " 

The Shtnpathft-brahmaua, in a passage at p. 1052 of Welter's edition 
(corresponding with the Brihnd^moyahQ-ujjjWiiahad, p. 218), rt'fcrs as 
follows to a hymn of THmadora in the fonrth man dal* of tho Rig- 
voda:—rorf Aa ffai paiyanti rwAir Famsdirai^ ptiiiijMdt "tfAaw Jfoaur 
ahAst ajh turyai sAa" lYf | Wherefore iho fishi Vajuadem in vision 
obtained this text, ^ I was Ifanu und the ran.' ” Again, tho TwLtiilyfl 
Sanhit^ end the Knuahitatl, Satytiyana, and Tagtlaha Bruhmatnw refer 
to Vajjishtha, in pa«ages already quoted in the fl^t volutno of this 


work, p. 828. 2fow, as TA^tshtha was a Vt4ia fishi, tho author 
of nmnaorDUB hymns, those BrJhmaQCts mujt hare been later than 
thoBC hymns. 

To iUiurtratc tho manner in which tho hymns am qttoted in the 
Brahmagas, I will only cite further a portion of the passage fhnn 
the Aitarcya-briihmnga, vu. 13-18, relating the story ef Suimiiepa, 
which was first given in originul in the Appendix to PrafoMier Mullet’s 
Ancient Sanskrit Literature, pp. 5S1, and olterward# appoan^ in 
Prof Haug's edition of that BrtiliniariD^^A 4 Aa Suna^jraA ?AjAd«- 
eAairt *^ama>ttaAam ka mi ma cii^ahyfittii \ Aaata aAetn 
iipadAurdm’^ iU \ m Prujupaiim ^vu prafAamcjk dtmidnan^ upaaaadm 

*^hi$ytt JiftjMfA amfitaKdm** ity «tuy& ri^hd \ tatn, Pr^ijdpotir 

urdfAa mi minhtUh \ iam tm up^dhdm " iti \ to 

V«*«* ujnMtorrt ^^Ayntr tayam prathamaya amritdnum^^ ity tihyd 
ritkd \ [When he saw tho prepamtiom mode for his immolaaonl 
"Sunoi^epa rejected, ‘They ore about to day me, as if I were not 
a man. I shall rosort to the gods.' Ho accordingly ad-In-sscd him- 

*'* Iti Ad jmu iA« [ 

*i> nut of lud. Lit, p. Ill Boht aad Diet JUthi 
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self to Prnjflpati, the first of the gods* with this *rich' (Rigvtdn, i. 24, 
0» whom eow, of whtoh of ill the immoriali,’ etc. Prajilpati 
said to him, ^Agni the neoievt of the giods, te&ott to him.* He 
addressed himsulf lo Agni-witli this 'rich* {Rigveda i. 24, 2J, ‘Of 
Airai, tho ftrst of the immortols,’ eto.*‘ lo tho somo waj- he‘is Kpre- 
BentcKl nj oddreesiitg to viirioiis deities in succession tho verses com- 
posiiig tho remnlndcr of tho 24th, aud the whole of tho 25th, 26tb. 
and 27th bnntia of the first book of tho Eigvoda, ending with the 
last verso of the 27th sQkta t “ fkilutation to thy gt'oat I SolutatioD to 
the little!*' addressed to tho Viivo'doviih^*'* 

That tho Bnihm.iQEu wore separated from tho hymns by a conaidor- 
able interval of tiino Lt manifest from tho varioas caosiderutiona 
w^hloh ore urged in the passage just i^uoled (pp, 180, ff.) rrom Profeasor 
Both; who informs us, for inatanoe, that tho BiAhoiauns, hesidcs 
alluding to texts in the hymns, apped on the subject of the ritnol to 
vimous preeoding unwritten Buthoritica j and etatia his opinion, that 
tho "SmhmaQos belong to a stago in the religions development of 
India, when the Itrahmanieal faith was fuU-hlowiiand that “thosa 
roligtons conceptions and sacrod uj»igcs, which, even in tlte hymns of 
tho Pigreda, can be seen advancing from a simple and unconnected 
form to coni pact and manifold shapes, have now [in tho BnlhmayasJ 
extended themselves over the endro life of tho people/' This process 
was no doubt ono which required sEvcral conturios for its accom¬ 
plishment 

And Professor Hiiller says (Anc. Sunsk. Lit. pp. 432, 434), " There 
is thronghont the Eruhmagas such a complete’misEmderstanding of the 
original intention of the Vodio hymns, thsd wo eon hanily umlcrstcnd 
how such an ostrangemutit could have taken place, nnltas there hud 
been at some time or other a aiiddon and idolcnt break in the chain of 
tradition^" .tlnd again: “ iCvery page of tho BruhmxQas contoina tho 
oloarest proof that the spirit of tho ancient Vedic iieetry, ond the pur¬ 
port of tho originiit Yedio saenfleeB wore both beyond tho compiehcn- 

m Xanu nuAmdikjfe hbmu trlAjtifbiffuli] See Anc. Ssmik. IjL pp. 

413r tt. i Prot SoEh's u4urb ib IVeh^Kl luA SttaL L 4B1, Prwf. WLLmn's irticlt 
ia JToar. E. A S. toL LOO, and tnuMlstfan of tbe nigvHidft, i. pp. 50-71; 

Prof. HuigitmuLLb'an of the Aik Dr. pp. 460, ff.; Dr. Strdlcr'l Dim. ds SuiulIihIM' ; 
■nd the first toIipim at this TCTk, pp, 355, fi; 
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ffxon of the of the BTti lhinBg fM, , , « , ‘Wo thM |Krco|Te tho 

widfl chasm between the BrubmaQa period and that period bj ^liioh 
it is preceded/^ The BrirhiaaQa period, we have alnoadj seen (p. 16-J 
above), is pLaeod hj hiin in the 200 years JoUewing the second Yedic 
pericMi^ that of tho Mantms. 

Ai time still passed on, end a fiirthsT dovelopment of language ond 
iiut4tutions took place, the Yodio hymns became leas end lew intel¬ 
ligible i and owing to the growth of formal and scmpolona ceremonial 
prescriptione, the' application of the sacred texts to public womhip 
became more and more difficnlt. As a nntunil ceuscj^iicncc, the 
litomttire connected with the cxplunalion of the Mantras, their pro- 
nnneiation and Uiolr ritual uses, coattnned to augment- Then tho 
dilfereni grammatical Pruti^dkhra Dphoruma, the ffrnnta and Gribyn 
ritnol Sutras, the IfighaQtns and Nirukta were compased. These 
works, as we have (dreody seen, were the growth of seii’oral succcbsito 
ages subsequent to the date of tho eldest ErilbinaxiaS-™ 

»“ Oa th[i labject ProfMMr Entt rciwts (TntrotL tn Mmkta. p. liL) ■« fellowfl: 
—"InGTWM ■ EimilnT aUU of tbinpi pn Tiilnl Thci*. wSlh the exception of 
Hesiod (Tho MTCT tom to the Siuur degrw of conn td era turn), Hetncr ttm the wiIt 
KUTM of the highest knowlcdgr, ami prrcminFndj the bwk of the schooti ? the hwi 
whieh gave tho fiirt occoiion to gnmtttalical, end nlmMt ctstj other ooit of itiEacc 
lo dcrelopc iUclf. In India the Ved* orcnpici the pliu™ of Honer. It wu to the 
Veda tbut the BmhiiiAnicnl people looked u ih* kIg irpoiitory of intelloctiul 
ralture. A* n nerni book it was itc inon: lutertillir a nbjwt of TeMaroh to the 
leantd tniin, u he wm nt tho latne titat a priest, aad it hctaioo the fim proWm 
to be eolred hr gnmiiiJir,—a icUnce which wu Inr nurre eoMtEundj etttilied, tiud 
ni an oarHet period nttninHl a fat higher itnge. m Indi* then in (rrwto. At the 
■nine time, the Vedn, bolU u legnrdi ili Inngiwge atti i(« snbjoet-ioatteT, iEmmI fur 
further irinoved from the Indian of the iwo centnric» inimtHiiitoljr preceding Itnddba 
(700 Atiil (W& a.e.)—in which the lurcrdoUl ijrtem rwiched its clLTOfti--tluui Homer 
did from the Greek of the Pcrirlcia orn. At that penod. or oten earKw, were 
formed the eDlleetiaa of UomeTic words which ljul beeomo ohftoIcte.-Mhe ■rJiJtfo'ai- 
wtile ia India, the ^nighaijpiTU^ (a word which J cOticeiTe to be ide^ticiil in meaning 
with yXMtnm) had Iwea eompiied tq tlluabato the Yedo, Ja bath cshi the wlt«- 
tion* hod the lame origin; but in the pbon intemJ from Pt riclea Eo the cad of the 
Aleiamlrian era, the Greeks hod done more for the eiplaqatioa of Hotaerthaa the 
ladiaiu eodd arcampluh for the eompiThenrioa of the Veda, in the leag ocriu cf 
^ down to the time! of SttyaQa and MnhTdhara, m the tiitomth cenlUfT A V 
The tuk of the Indiana wu, in truth, hj far the more diilicuitt nod beaide* Indiiui 
schoknhip lay under an Ineapuitr of unfcttetwl morertent It wu for 

orthodotT to dear the facta of hnrtary, anO to diocofft- ^aW the eirctidahmeci /f the 
prment in the nwiiaiDi-nls of iotiqqity j for the praent wu both aaahia and 
nowUliDg to rwt on any other fonadalioa than the tradiriom of mi earlier age, 
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Fourth:—^When At longtli we oBcsnd aboro the oMest of (ho Brih- 
mBQa4 find amve at the HtiJl moto ancient coUecBons (“Stttihilaa/* a 1 ^ 
they are callod in Satijlcnt]| of the Vedic hymns thenuclTCB^ we shfiill 
Bud. even here diatiiiet proofs of a difference of ago oot only between 
the accenil colleodons rieweti an hut also betwooti different 

component parts of the same coupilationa. Of the four Twlie Stmhitiia, 
the ^ajush, Sumant and Athamm^ tho ^igreda is by far the 
most complete ami important ooUeotion. BoA)'ife^ howeverj pTocecding' 
to pm flomo flcoount of its contents^ I must premise n few words 
about the other Snoliitmu 

(in) Althongb tho Vwlas were sometimes considerMl to be only three 
in uumbcT^ and tho Atharron wna not always denominated a Teda, yot 
many of the hymns or incantations of which it is tnfldo up appear to 
be of great antiquity.”' 

That the title of the Athaxrad to ho mkoned os one of the Yedos is 
not BO incontestablo as that of the thteo others^ will appear from the 
following considerations^. The knowledge of tho Indian Scriptures is 
frequently designated as tho triple science tratfl f a phrase which 

is thus explained in Messrs. Biihtlingk and Both’s Lexicon: "The three* 
fold science was arigioally tho knowledge of the sacred word in its triple 
form of hynui} sscrifrcinl formula, and song: out of this sense subseqnen tlj 
arose another, tiz,, tho knowledge of the three Vedas^ which Tepieacnt 
that three&Id form." In illustration of this the writers proceed to 
quote or refer to tho followittg and other tests from the f^itapatha and 
Aitoreya Brahmagaa, etc. fetap, Br. iv. 7, I * Trayl vat 
f^icAo fdmdnt ijfiitii fra I ‘"The ^Rich-, Yajush-^ and Samiin-, 

'renses are the tlireefold science.'’ Satnp. Hr, ti. 3, 1;, 10 j x. 4 ^ 2, 21; 

ni^uadca m tliCM were with & bslo of gjory. uid only lislf nDdi^^UMiA Tie 
pr)«tbaod mppHiHl tlm re*]uired ftutlniiitu; esf^iaatiLiu. wittKnut which tiui nMdrr 
ef thw Kacicat books would arrer bn** foand ie tbetn thu whifb he h ruviJIy 
diicoTcred with that iMisliuu». The ipuit of the nation, which had b««n so 
jflriooilj treated, heoa&c uxnitaiailfl to ths yoke, and hcnncJurwOnl wodkod cawardi 
in thrs trank whinh hail bcni otarkHl oat IW it; nun'* fwUng fiir bistoiy bcainic 
irrwoTnrably lost, nod they mduolod thrraflctTt* with ths bnnalctt cnjtimieEit. whinh 
wfti atil! allowed them, of sol ring gnunmatical i^awtionn We can thcrafore. At 
loftit, boait. by way of calnpl^aanitio^^ oa behalf of the Indians, that they have fiSr 
oulatrippcd the Gre^ in the A;pftrtiiicqt of grammar/' 

™ S«. on thB sabject of this Vedn, MiUlEr'i Anc. Sans, lit, pp. ff., 

WeheFs Hilt. cf InA lin p. 10., tad Hr. Whitney*a papers in the Jotmul of tht 
Ameruon Orknul Society, iS. 305, ff., and it. HSi^ S. &et Appeadii, note A. 
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si. 5, 4, 18 I Ait. Br. v- 32: *ihitapUhhifo wrfufi fj&panfa 

riffteda^ iftf Agntr ajatfata pajurr&io tdmaredah SdiijftU \ W» 

redtln ahhtfaUpat \ U^htfo ^hh'tspt^^i^sM Irlni ojtiyauta Uflr 

tty ara j-iyrtd6d oj^yatit hkarah Hi y^Krrciiit 9 Var Hi gUmdttd^t | - . » 
&* PrajUptftir yajiaam <ttanHt4 | ^^lJ« akartit tarn ayajata \ m 

akarod yaJitJtka ^dhraryaraM fdutaa udyUkam [ yud gtat irayyat 
rfdy^ya* itilradi iena IfaAitiairaiti aiaroi \ ■' Fnam these (lights), Trheii 
heated, the three Vedu ajrosc, the Eifftcda from Agni, the A'aloireda 
froicj VayUp acd the SunuiTcdo ftoin Adityn (the sun). He infiiApd 
warmth into these Yedos. From them, when so heated, throe esseocea. 
arose. * Bhiir/ trora the Eigveda, ^Bhurah * i^ajurveda, 

‘Svar,’ frcHHi tlio Samutoda. . » * * This Fnijupati prepared saoifice. 
Ho took it olid worshipped with it. With the ^ch ho peribrmed the 
function of the hotri priest, with the Yajoah that of the odhvaiyu, 
with the SAman that of the udgAtfi, and with the essence of this triple 
Bcicnco ho executed the biAhmitn^s ftincUon.'' In the same way three 
Vedas only oro mentioned in tbo ftdlowing pasaago from the Chhiindogya 
Upanishad” (iv. I", 1), etc.:— Frajupatir lak^a ahhyattipat ] 
tapyamutiSnSi^ ro§flrt prdbfikiid Aynim ppHhiry3& Vayum antjinktkad 
Adityam ditak \ Sa gHU ti'grv dmUdi^ akkyat^tp^t \ tiimm tapyamdndrtd^ 
ratdit prttlfi'kad Ay»«r fitho p3yor yajABuhi Stlma Adityut \ m $tdm 
trayJih eidydm a&hyalapat \ tagydg tttpyamdndyak. rtadn prdhrikad 
bhdr Hy j-iyiky^ bhupot Hi yajttrbkyah srar iVf t3ma&hyah \ “Projapati 
infused warmth into the worlds; and ftom them, so heated, he drew 
forth their osaences, Agni from the earth, Vuyn fiiom the ntmoaphcrc, 
and Aditya from the sky. Hu infused warmth into these three deities; 
and from them, so heated, he drew forth tl|cir essences : Hik-texta from 
Agni, Yajiish-texts frerni Vayn* and Sama-texts from Aditya. Ho in¬ 
fused warmth into this triple scienee, and from it, so heated, ho drew 
forth its essencea, the particle BhJir from tlio Itlk-texts, Bhuval^ from 
the TujuGh-texta, and Svor from the Sama-texts.” 

In the following Terse (i. 23), 3[ubn repeats the account giTOn in 
the Brflhmanas and the Chhandogya Upuniahad: AynHp^iyu-rapikhyft* 

^ Sec EibUolb. [ad. Tfiil. Ui. (ISSO) p. 2SS. ThLS pauage ii slso in thie 
third Tolmnc of tbli ^ork, p. S. Sw aho llie poiw^ from the S'otflp. Hr. iL 5, R, 
Ipff., qiwted in pp. l-i.£ of tlu bbuc Tolimw, irlmrc, in Uku auimier, ohIt three 
Vedaa in mezLtviaed. 
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trutfKm hrahma n» j iadohd fajHa-^wiMh^-Sfikain 

tAma-iukthanatn \ " From Agtiit TujrUj and the Sim (Raid), hn drew 
forth (miLkod) for tlio Mcompltetin'oiiit of snoriflco the ctemut tn];di> 
Voda. di^tLnguisbetl vas Rit, TuJiiBh, and Satoan.” 

The Athflimvoda may, hoTcvor, be n’fentd to nnder the appellation 
of ** chhjindiia,*’^ in the foIlo'Adng pyuBagea, acscording to the indication of 
the St, Petewburg Loiicon, where the Bscoind aenao of the word dihnadaa 
ia thuB dednod : "A sacred hymn, and according to tbo first three teits 
about to bo quoted, ospodolly that eort wbich is neither Rich, Saman, 
nor Yajimh i hccoe, pcrliaps, originaRj-, an lacnubitiaii/' The tests re¬ 
ferred to JUT3 A Y. si. 7, 34: j^amSni ehhanddmif 

^ajtuhf} *ahff f Jajmrf J Ttio ^th-, Sanian-, and Chhandtss-, 

versoB, and the PnniQA with tho Yajusti, ftprang from the TToKlitshtu 
(remniint of the sacrifice).” R.V, s. 90, 01 TatmiLd ifajnai ncncshutah 
rkhah MamUm }ajMr§\ yajw tnamslrf q/nystfl 5 

“ From that universal sacrifice apmtig the Rich-, Sfnnap-, and Chhan- 
dji 5 -, verses : frtnn it sprang the Yajuah."' Tho third tcit is front the 
Harivamia V* 0491 ! ^icha #iZjnartf ekhatid^m*;^ 

cha 1 cActfodra rei/dA ntr^AatyuA | (iToy) the 

Rich-, Tajnsh-, and tSfiman-, TerBtJs, and the teats of the Athamin, tlio 
four Vodaa with thcir Khilas (later appendages), tbuLr esoteno doc¬ 
trines, and tlioir dstoila (proserve me),” 

In the AlharvaveOa itself, a, 7, 20, it is thtts alluded to as one of 
tho Vedas under the dtlo of tho Atharmoa and Angiraacs: 
fiVAo apiitakihan ys/irr yrfiwJjf apukaihan \ ijirtdnt'yaryo Aih<ir- 
rUn^itaK muIAzm | ia/ri lirfiAf hiiama^ lenf era wi | Tell 

us who is that Skambha from whom they cut otf the Rich-vcriMs^ from 
whom they semped off the Y’ujush-versos, of whom the Sanum- 
vcrscs are the hairs, and of whom the Atharvans and Anguascte form 
the mouth.” ^ 

'i’he Athiuran is similarly mentianed is the Shtapatba-hrahmaga, 
iLii. 4, 9, 7, Tun Ujpadiiati ^'^Atkur^aM rsiicrA lo ifi- - - ■ 

] ft I " Anffiraw redah « 'y^si Ui | ** Ho teaches them tlnis, ' The 
Atharvans are a veda ; it is this.* ,.,(») The Angirase* aro a vedu; 
it Is this.*'’** ModhnstLdana Sarasvntf, anthor of the Prasthana-bhEKlo, 

“ la Taras 11 of Ihe i«ae hfnm, hamwr, the oiher ttm Vedw only an* luuard. 

iM Sse Hatlcr'e Aae. tiuisli. lit. p, 
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xvfiilo ho cnllfl it a Vcdn^ noticcia at the same tuuo ita dlBbrcnce in 
cluvracter from the othor threo t —Sa jtra^o^o-irByfW jfajmt- 

tiirv^hiJriha^ hhtiinai^ ] . . 

tu yajnSnufiajfuklaA idnti^paiuhtfliiihithdfAii^larmii-pratipddskai- 
rtHft atifunta-vilakfho^n^ tva | "Tho Veda ia divided into ^ik, Yttjiiah, 
and Samaiip for the purpose of eaTTpng out Uio eaonfictt undvriU tlirco 
difTorcnt forms. . . » The AtliATravcdiiy on the oontmryp ia totally 
different. It is not auitablo for the wotifice, but only teoobos how to 
nppcasGp. to hUiis, to outoo, ctc..“ (Miillcrp Saniiiu Ijt, p. 4'1£). In 
rogiird to ihia Ve<ia, Mr. Whitney remarks: " The AtharrB ia^. like 
the Rik^ a historioal and not a Liturgical coUection." It waa^ he 
thinks, odginflUy oompoaed of only dghtccn, books. A sixth of the 
matter of which thwo hooks ootisist ia not metrical. '^<Or the rc- 
miuador, or metnciil portion, about one-sixth ia bIsoi found tu&ong the 
hymns of the Rik, and mostly in tho tenth bock of the latter; the neat 
ia peculiar to^tho Atharra, , * « The |;rcs»tt!r portion of them are 
plainly ahowo, both by tboir languoge end internal character, to bo of 
much later date than the general contcats of the other historic Veda, 
and even than its tenth book^ with which thoy yet stand nearly con* 
nected in import and origin. Tho i:;ondit£on of tho text also in those 
possagea found likewise in the Rik, pointa aa distinctly to a moro 
recent period aa that of their collection. This^ hewerer, would not 
nceeesorily imply that the main body of tho Alharva hymns were not 
already in existence when ttio compibtion of the Rik took plaec^ 
Their eharioter would bo ground enoagh for their lejocticn and exclu¬ 
sion from the canon, tmtil other and aempulons honda wore found 
to undertake tholr sepomto gathering into an independent collection. 
The nineteenth book is . * . made up of matter of a like nature which 
had either been left out when they wore compiled, or had boon since 
produced.’'' f Journal cf the Ametican Oriental Society, ir, 253, 255.) 
Tho prioHly of tho Rigreda to the Athorva may oUo he argued from 
the fact that the riahifl of the hymns in the Kigreda are referred to 
in the Atharravedii at men of an eathcr period j In proof of which I 
may refer to the pnssogwj quoted in the first Tolume ef this work, 
p. 530. It is true that the aame ^ing is notioeahlo to somo degree 
in tho Iligvcda itself, in some hitor hynms of which the pahU of 
oarlicr hynuis ore referred to by name, la the Atborvavoda, how- 
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CTcr, the namiM 30 specifij^d are cliiellj of liio tuOiTO iveeni patiiif 
'ffhita of thti referred to in the ttigredn appear to 

belong to a moro pnmitivo ago- (Soa Rofh^i Litt. und Geseb. des 
p. 13,) In tbo former Veda, too, tho Indian inalituUons tppo&r 
in n somewhat more derolopcd stnto than in the RigredB. Them b 
OQO point at least in whteh this developmenb seems to ho Tisn:ile, viz. 
iti tho cnato apteai, see the ifirstTolumO’ of thu! work, pp- 2S0-SS9> Tho 
following OJCtroct from Weberns Histoiy of Indian Literatnrr!', p. 10, 
will ontiihit hb opinicMi of tho general dLSerence which exists between 
tho Rigroda and the Athorvareda: '‘Tho origin of the Atherra^ 
umhiUl falls within the period when Brahmanism had booomo dominant. 

* « * . Manf of the hjnms which it contains oro to he found also in 
the Bik'Sunhit^, bnt there they are recent interpolations originnling in 
the period when its compilation took place j while in the Alharca col¬ 
lection they aro the just nad proper expression of the present. The 
spirit of the two coUf^tions is eutirolj different. In the Bik there 
breathes a lively natural feeling, a worm, lore for tmtnro i while in the 
Albnim, qn the contniry, there predonunatog an anxious apprehension 
of ovil spirits and thoir magical powers. In the Bik we sec tho people 
in the exorcise of perfect freedom and Toluntajy activity | while in the 
Atharra we ohaerre them hound in the fetters of the hiciurchy and of 
superstition.'^'™* 

(ii.) Tho Siitnavotla is a coUoction of separate texts to bo chanted 
at particular ports of the saerifico which, with tho oxooptton of a 
few, are all to be found in difforcut porta of tho BigTEda, ospo- 
cially the Sch and 9lh magdnius. In tho Bigveda we hod the entire 
hymni; in the hint port of the Samaveda wo ISnd only isolated Torues 
of those hymns, dislocated from their natural oonnojtionj though in 
tho second part tho extracts are conutictcd, and of greater length. 
It is not, howoTor, ^uitn olcar whether tho Soma coBoction or the Bik 
collection may have been first mode. Weber remarka fHisL of Ind. 
Lit., pp. Bt fi2h that the texts of the SiinmTeda lieiiuentlj exhibit more 
andent grammatical forms thi^n , those of the Bigredn, and auggeets 
that aa tho former contains no extracts from any of the later hymns 
of the Littorif it may hare been, compiled bclore these Inter piecEss hod 


See AppmJii, Kate B. 


re See Mailer, pp. 4T2-3. 
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bcm coicpose^ ; but Oildi that this point hoa not been yet inTtiUgatod-™ 
Whitney also leiiTea the quoition qiiJecidcd (Joum. Am. Or. Society, 
lY. £ 53 , £ 54 ). 

MilUer, on the other hand, says (Ano, Sanat-Lit, p. 457) :—“ The 
other two Sanhitna were mom Ukoly the produetion of the Brobtnaiia 
penod. These two Vedna, tho Yojuri-odn nnd the Sslmiivotlo, were, 
in truth, whnt they aro oalled in the Knnahttakl-bHUunaga, the at- 
tcndanui of the Higroila.’' “* ifo supposes that the hymns found in tbo 
three Yedas were not coUected at three times by three indepcndont 
cellectcirs. If §o, (heir diflemnees would hare been greater thjiq thev 
are.*" Their uctnal diflcienccs are rather those of Sikh Os or branches, 
ho thinks, than of Independent SanhitA* or orjUceticma. 


(lii.) Both tho Sanhitita of the ^ajurreda are ooUootiona of sacri- 
holid formolaa in prose, as well aa of verses which are portly extracted 

*-* In his Ind. Stad. i* aa.f. tliB wme authot writw u foIlE>Ti^As pcgnrd* 
the relilion of thn Sfimiittda to the nigreda, Wa moit tJaflriy npprwm (0 OEUKtilrai 
the lQ«an«r in which in gmen] tbcw hyraiM SfOM, hoir ihty Wore then «mcd to i 
dutnnea hj Iht* trilwi when thej minted Anher, and wl'to tIiki rtgvdnj at aHfrfd; 
whilit in the HNantiy whsce ihej w^. pruinnst, thej either, u tiring in ihn {[eiimI 
dintc popnlu conMiotiifiiias, andrrwont ilEomtion*, or mndn wav for now hvmna, ntid 
wrre thni diaptiwd and frU into ohllTioiL It W otilt n foTEi^ coiintrT which ittr 
Whut was produced at Imac with It urred CUchantinaiiL The cmigrmnti 
rvatm tt the old stage, prott-mag what u andrpt wi th painful uaetiiM- whlke at 
homo lift, opnm (rat for itiolf new paths, Xnw tmagfanta fuliow the tinrt from thdr 
home, lom tho« nlreadr Kttjcd in the now aemti; and now the dLI the atw 
aonsfl and riiM are blended together, nnd nactly, liut oacriliaUly, iKiraed hr 
tin veiling scholwi from .iitferent maatPii, end then intnJeaUd (era tMi point 
.t.ri» of rt. on, . Si 

miitoc aniea. Othm agsin, mcifn jennted, endcavonr to Introduce arrtmsrDiCEil 
to hnns togethtiT thiDgj which ire rdeled, to aeptmitc whmt in dlramt ^d thia 
i thulogiai jjjtolminci! is gmcritcd, without which the fiwitloq of a im or a CMran 
M .mpo«h)n ’Wo nhoiitd not orerioolc tho inffecKc of eoarh, in thkpro«*. c.r 
or J^a, Ktag of Wcha, who hnd found in Yijnnraltyn hU XrithS 

ths Puriioo. nor iho Chnrowvyfiha afforf ui the moane of orri^ing at an apptodm- 
atolj elev imight rato iko mutual mlatioos of the diiToroni school^ which cEonIr 

Brohtnagas and 

ScM*hi™ Canapn^hs and 

ttd lb* Sfimareda pretend a certain analogy to that between the white andthe 
7” »M lie icoihct, who mpTtsant the lattw ah^^ 

Brshnui^^^^ ^gveda] anj dmiiarij tr»ted in the Simamk 

7hr-^snVAarfn^f> I'/arwu rwiAiu I ri H. 
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from the BigTeda, There ia, towcver, thin difftrooce beliTcca the 
white (or Ydja^eji) and hlock (or ToJttitlj'a) Yajurrcda Saehitda, that 
the latter ban portly the oharaoter of a Brohmaiiii, althaugh there is also 
fi GOpntnte ToiUirljs Hrfthmnga. Many ports of tlio Tnjtirr&ift exhibit 
a more odv'unced dorelopmentof religious Lnatitutiuns and obBOmacos 
than the Bigreda. ProfoMor Weber^ the editor of this Veda," con- 
siderfl (Hist- of Ind. Lit. p* 10)} that it " belongs to a period when tbe 
Brahnuuiicol oloment hod already bcoome predominaat} though it was 
still exposed to strenuous oppositioa; and wheu} ut lUJ c rents, the 
Brahmanioal hierarchy and the system of eostes had been eomplelicly 
fonned.’^ Tlio same writer tells m (pp. 106, 107), that "the 30th 
book of tho Yujosaneyi^siuihitii of the Ynjurredo, in enumeratiog 
the different classes of mon who ore to bo conswratod at tho Punidia- 
modhO} or Human sacriflee, refierB to the names of most of the Indian 
mixe<l castes, so that wc may ttieucc conclude that n complete con¬ 
solidation of the Bralimonical system had token place," Tho Tiija- 
saneyi-sanbitu is divided into forty Adhyilya-s or MOtionS} of which 
Weber thinks (Hist- of Ind- Lit. pp. 103, 101), that those from tho 
I9ih to tho :ii!'6tb may bo biter than the first eighteen ; while thore ia, 
be remarks, uo doubt that tho lost dftecn adhyayoa arc Inter, and 
perbopa much Inter, than the rest of tho eoHcetiou. This is proved by 
thi? portion of tile Souhith being called a Kbila, or supplement, both 
in tlto onakramaijl or index, which is ascribed to Kityiiyana, and also 
in Mohldhora^s Commentary on tho Tcdm™ A ftiither proof of tbe 
posteriority in date of the lost porLs of theYtyasanOj’i-Sonhita is, Weber 

^ In bU nut of TmL Ut. p. 1<0, W^ber tetli m tbit *'in Om AankraaLnol of 
SityfijiLna tn ibu Vtijsuni^ri^uihhifal of the YajawaK suthor* (jtJiU) uiigiicd 
to lie iNuticulv Tsnei [|i<b) luaidl)' ooiiiiiiik.' witb tho Authim uuigord to tlio inoir 
Tonca ia tbs AonkramiiQl of tba Bigtisild ; but that thcit arc muljr cxeepdou lo 
this renutfk. Ia ptrticOUr (u bappuai ib tbe Big-snakrinui ^T) ttio saaio of 
the autbor kppcui oftea to bo bomumd ftwm unmo word occninag in tbe vcth. 
And in tbo COM tn mry fny|n(iit OBO) of a VOTK bciOjr repauted in SBOtber part of 
the Vilj.-tMiftr, it li often isiiguod to on iUlliOT diAcrcnt fram the aUo to whom it 
bod pnniiouily twea AKnbcd. Mmy of tie T“kU Imi* icfcntd to do oot oetnt 
smoog tboH’ of ih* Dad belong to it later itagc tbiia the latter; and among 

tfatH ruhii pocttluir to the Vu.jiUDmfyi.sulitt 4 tberc xre aoreral who are nimuid ia 
the S'slapat^-bribrntohi Sa tesebeiw'' 

Tbc wonE of Uabtdlim sk tbfl eoDiUPnceniinit of the 2Gtb adhyiya arc 
follows ; kAilanf uihya^ntt j, Tbo Kliiiai tie DOW to bf expltiaed." Eee 

tlw MuUer'i StuA Lit, p- 3^- 
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observes, derived from the fact that they are not found in the Sanhita of 
the Black Yajurveda, but only in its BrahnuiQa or in its Araoyaka parts, 
which by their very character are in date subsequent to the SanhitA 
(p. 104). Weber is further of opbion (pp. 44, 105 and 106), that the 
nontes (liana and Mahideva) assigned to the god Rudra in odhyiya 39, 
in addition to those by which he is designated in odbynya 16 (where 
he is regarded as the divinity of fire, though addressed by many of the 
epithets which were subsequently applied to the god Sirn), indicate 
a more advanced stage in the worship of the deity in question at the 
time when odhyaya 39 was composed, than at the period when 
adhyiiya 16 was written. Professor Muller thinks that.“there is 
nothing to prove that the hymn book of the Vijasanoyins Qtho Vaja- 
saneyi-sanhita] cxiaUrd prerioua to tlieir Brahmaija” [the Satnpatha]. 
Sansk. Lit p. 360. 

(iv.) We come now to the Rigveda-sanhitA, which contains the 
most cztensivo collection of the most ancient Vedic hvmns in their 
complete form. It is divided into ten ma^jdalas, and contains in all 
1017 hymns (MiiUer, p. 497). “ The Vedas,says Mr. Whitney (Joum. 
Am. Or. Soc., iii. 295), contain the songs in which the first onces* 
tors of the Hindu people, at the very dawn of their existence as 
a separate nation, while they were still only on the tlm»hold of the 
great country which they wore afterwards to fill with their civilization, 
praised the gods, extolled heroic deeds, and song of other matters 
which kindled their poetical fi-rvour.** ... The mass, as it lies before 
us, is almost exclusively of a religious character; this may have bod 
its ground partly in the end for which the collections were afterwards 
made, but it is probably in a for higher degree doe to the character of 
the people itself, which thus shows itself to have been at the beginning 
what it continued to be throughout its whole history, an essentially 
religious one. . . . Hymns of a very different character ore not en¬ 
tirely wanting, and this might be taken as on indication that, had 
they bt*cn more numerous, more would have been preserved to us.”*** 


lo his of th« Rigreds, p. xxirff.; «al for nunienio. 

■pecuMitt, uw other volamn of this work, poHim. 

I “J: “ n.™“ th. Bi, Mi iUun. Tol»," i> the 

Joanul o' BejJ A. S«, Td. u. (M, Krie.) ppf «,d the Mh .oIum 
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These hymns are said, by later Indian writers, to have been “ seen '* 
by the ancient yiahis or bards. Thus the Nirukta says (it. 11): ftuAir 
di^riandtl ''stomda dadaria'* iVy Aupamanyarah \ tad yad endms 
** tapatyamtlndm Brahma acayamhht abky-unar»hat U luka^ ^hhatan | 
tad fUkinUm fishitram *’ tVi rijndyaU | ** * A rishi is so called from 

seeing. Ho saw the hymns:'—This is Aupanianyava's explanation. 
They became fishis, bocaiuo Brahma, the self-existent, manifested 
himself to them when they were sunk in devotion. From this, as is 
generally understood, they acquired their character of fishia." There 
is, however, no doubt that the fishis were themselves the authors 
of these ancient songs, which they addressed to the gods when 
they were solicitous to obtain any blessing; or composed on other 
occasions. The scope of these hymns or mantras is well summed up 
in the following passage from the Anukramanl (index) to the Rigveda, 
quoted by Colebrooke (Misc. Essays, i. p. 26):— ArthepuKa^ fukayo 
dtvatiLi chhandahhir ahhyaBtatan \ ** The fishis, deriring [various] 

objects, hastened to the gods with metrical prayers.” It is also said 
in thoNirukta, vii. 1:— fUhir yatyadi dttat&yAm artkapa- 
tyam ickhan itniim prayunkt* tad-deratak ta mantro ikarati] *‘The 
hymn has for its deity the particular god to whom the fishi, socking 
to obtain any parUcular object which he longs for, addresses his 
praises.” The compositions of one of the fishis, Paruchhepa,™ arc 
distinguished by the repetition of some of the preceding words at the 
close of the lines. This peculiarity is thus noticed in the Nirukta, x. 
42:— Ahkydat bkuy&ihtam artkam wutayanta yaikd, **ako darianlya^ aka 
darianiya.^* Tat ParueKkepatya i\lam: Paruekh*pak fitkik- ** Some 
consider that greater force is added to a sentiment by repetition, as in 
the expression, *0 beautiful, 0 beautiful.* This was Paruchhepa*! 
turn of mind. Ho was a fishi.’* Here Yiska, the author of the 
Nirukta, speaks of a particular mode of composition as peculiar to 
Paruchhepa, one of the Vedic fishis. But if the form of the com¬ 
position was the result of the fishi’s own particular genius (if/asi), 
he must have done more tbnn **8ec’* the hymn; ho must himself 

of this work, pp. 421, ff. rrofessor Anfrtcbt mnarks (Ind. Stadira, Iv. 8), that 
** possibly only a imall portion of ths Vcdic poems nuy bars been pressrred to u ta 
tbs Rik-sanhitA." 

tsr See the third roloms of this work, p. 212. 
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liavo datcmnined its particnlur funn. The hynm Eoiild not theifcroix) 
have eiwted etenjalty,*^ esproasod in ita prcwiit words. Y^ki^ 
therofote^ appyara to bo inconsiiti^nt with himsGlf, when he atotea tliii 
doctriao in other puseaKES,, as x. 10, 46, whwo he eays^ rithet drah^ 
fUrtAtiiBya prJitr i/lkA^iijta-wamjfnlta : " Uec^ Uio fiahi, attar he Uad 
heheld the oonbentii [of a hyoia], oxpriisaea hia pleiuuro io mirtatioci.^' 
If, iodeaih we ore to nndenihmd by the word “contents," 

the matter of the hjnui only, without the words, waa roTcided, there 
will be no inconsistency. See, in uddition to the poviagca quoted hctci 
those adduced in the third rolnmc of this work, pp. 211, f. 

ToTr muiiy oj^ea the aucccMiTro generations of Lheaa oneient fishia 
ooatinuod to make new contribntionB to the stock of hymns, while tlu’j 
carefully preactred tUoae which had been handed down to tht m hy 
their forefathers.^ The foet of this sncccMieo oorapoaition of tho 

™ Sw thE third Tolime of ih» woirlt, pp, 71, (f-i ^1, 

It* “The IndiJiii wm dhposed to pioty, bolh hj tbdr Qaiitnil ctuinictcr and 
by the iiutitadi^iLi of Hum. Thisiy wort MtfUtfliad io the«t KudniaDb by tlif chicfi 
of tertain fanuliii in which their reUglflUi tradilioca had he*! Ware wpncilJlj pw- 
•enred. In tboie prlcnitiro agen the political Hyiliim WOf pnciHly tbt uoie ja tbnt 
which Homer depicti;—kings the TEritsble sbrpbeitU of their people; ctiltiTitors 
or lieidsmcEi Utulled OioUlid tbeir chieth, and prepaml, whiin<TOT noedeity aiOiD, to 
tnuufonn thtmtelw inlo wjUTton; Rcneimi fioeVa nod b prnfcuioe cf TCtoI Wnidd) ^ 
toWTui whir-h were udy large Tillaga, Some of these Tillsgn sertciJ sa retoiftii to 
nranwTii.d lagea, who, while their deprntieaU were teniUiij^ Ihotr Adda ul dacki, 
were tbenuetTts cngagf>d iui the mldcBtioi} of aacred ■cicnco, ia the oompany of ihcir 
was, Or their popiis, and foULUed the foactioDS of a Galcbia or a Tiresuii to Some 
Indua A^niemiioa or lEilTpos in their tungfaboorhood, Innted by tho ebieft to 
peritm Mbcriftoe, they arrived with ibcLf eatrod rrUaae; they ucimdal the moot- 
Uta where oa inchuiiro of Uttiec-work had been conatructod; foe tcmplci wi-tc thee 
aeluiowii. There, beneath the TBult of beiiTcii;, they leciled itetr hen^tary wings, 
or ■ aEfwiT-HConpoKd hToiD'; they Loifokc.l lh>' grand agonla in nBtnie to grant iTiccesSi 
to the iabotars of the Grid, inereuo to the Aocki, end a inccnuoD of hrnrn anil 
sirtnoui dmoewlanla- They imidond, they tbreetcaed ihcit gods; nod when the 
tacird rites had been scrapolonfly perfornie^ they ntircil losJed with fifte, oarrying 
away cows, hones, soil cars filled with proriiiions, gold, and prcdoiia itnfis. Wg sea 
thus hy what fortune thaw hycitm hSTE Iwm preserve^ fomtag U they did. a patri- 
Itiony to cortaiii fkaulia, a ipooas of prodactifo capital, which It WU thdr inlemt 
In turn Io ike rery hot aecomt- Coirtposed on orrtain iHognued and Tenerablc 
ibemts, and sometimes ntoarhed and morated by the iraa^^natton of a new bard, 
they grew old, at they Wert traniraittcd ftom age Io ogt. bearing on them, snmntlst^ 
the data of their oompoMtioo, which Was indicnled by tho Bame of the inapimd iOthor, 
or a( liteiw gmenHii pcuHo/' lAngtobt French tnansIntioBi of Ri|;7nla, tdL i., 
pref. pp. X, iL Sra aino Hr. Whitney's Ttm&rkfl b the Jotmal of lh« Ana. Or, 
Sue., iT. 219. 
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hymns la erident fitmi ihs aociont index (dmuIrMUMr) to the !U|rrDdiL, 
aa Gontinnally qnoted m the cummeDtary of 3&yann« which ahows that 
thciio compoaitions uo aacHbed to different genorationa of tbo same 
IbrniUcS} aa ibeir For exomploji some of the hymns of tbe 

3rd maijdtda uo osalgned to Gothin, tho father of YiaT^itni, othcra to 
Yisviimitra huniwlf^ others to Kishobha, his aoUp othon again to Kntap 
hifl descendant, and others to Utkilo, of tbo men of Kafa. Here we 
hero the “ seen of hymns oxtendJng orcr ffye genoratiDns or 
The same ffict, tix^ ' thol: a long intemtl elipsed between the compo* 
sition of the different hjnms^ is manifest irom ToriouB pasaagos in 
theso compositiEins. thomsulyea."' Thus the second yente of tba first 
hymn of the lat Eigredu if to the fonowing eFeet: 

A^ih pdire&Air ^dfnnsiV ttia \ m ^ tTto rdlsAs/i'l 

■' Let Agni, who is to be worshipped by the formor rtshis, and by the 
noetit ones, bring hitber the gods/'^ There ore many other yerses 
nlludiitg to A differcQco of antiquity in the hymns and their anthora. 
Sneh ore the following fR,V. i. 48, 14}:—J’s rAMi hi fedfs fisAsyaA 
parr 4 atatft JuJiire l *^Tbe former fiahia who invoked thco for me^ 
oour,’'' etc. (B.V^L fi2j 18) (^fssuA Indra naryum atahh*i 

irafitAs hari-yyafUi^a \ " Nodhoi^ s Oetamo, boa &bricatod this now 
prayer to thoe, O Imira, who mt from of eld, that thou mnyest yohe thy 
coursers,.'’ eta.*" (R.V. iu. 32^ 13) Jrfi sfosMAAir rocridhf parry^Mif 
ye madhyatitiihir uta nitefwAAiA | *'Who [Indraj hw grown fhpoqgh 

praisoB^ ancieotj middlo^ &nd modiim,"^ (R.V. yi, 44, 13} JsA 

>*i Thii iohjeet is more MIy tmted in ilia thmJ witarefl of ihii work, |vp, 21T, ff, 

™ TLo ifiDDirarat of YSiks on Ihll pawsgo (Jllrukta rii.- IS] kl m. i Aptr 

ytfA /Ortair fuUtAir iliMryt t^ndittetaA ji4p^iuw> 4 Abm* tiii atoA^if 

iti I “ IjcI AgnL who b to ho worsLipprd, rortTywedt by ih* fiwnuT fbhii, and by 
uk the aiOKi aipdi™ viipw, hriog^ tin- ro^ hithoi." SiraitB uiBotaHS thtw on its 
p<uiO|;<c 1 Ajf€m Aptilf '* fumhhih'* fumtuAAir £ *pjRn4^ i ra A-prat A fir (Wir 
** i^yaA" **'f^¥* “ J* itmmrnir Ufa " iWiWirBfawtf■> ayt »f«fyaA f “ TlrtS 

AfmL who b to bo wonbippod, Ia calebnied, by the fonaw, t.S, tho iDclnit riihii, 
Bhriga, Anjpraa, mid lha imI^ mul by tlw rnienk io. tb* proumt Irbhu], odzscItoi 
sbo," etc, 

PT ■'A'«ya«” fi£fa*no "dnpAmo" riai a»lta^i-y*w atofrawi “oa” ajaaa^ 
orfAaai #Jh*Krf j Sawij*. “FabHrwtrd, La. mada ftrt aa thu baw 

AnfAwa, Ls. pnka in tba fom of ihia airAra.^ The aiae Vrfb faAiiA ii IIIm applied 
to lha {oraparitba of hjinni la JLV. L IDS, t s h. 12, 3 and id. 3Z, I, 

^ /WofAwaiA I pno^fii AAacaiA | ajnuAAi'j^ An]yu^Mi> otfANwafaiPMiA tmnik | 

FVab» aecKni, intiTiiiodiils, asd fbnuod by w at ptsaeaL'’ TWi vena b toftnwl 
to by ItulloT, p. 432, 
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pikrvyAhhir uta nAUtnabhir plrhhir roqridMs ppUattlm fithlnSm | ** Ho 

[Indra] who has grown bj the ancient and modern hjmns of tho fishis 
who praised him.” (R.V. riL 22, 9) Tt eha /»arr# fithapo y« eha 
afi/adA Indra hrahmani janaynnU tiprUk | ” 0 Indra, tho wise p^i*, 

both ancient and modem, have generated prayers.” (R.V. z. 23, 6) 
StooMiii t4 Indra Vimadih aj\janan apUrryam pumtamaA tudunar^] 
” Tho Vimodos have generated,*” O Indra, for thee, the beneficent, a 
copious hymn, before unheard.” 

In the T&jasaneyi-sanhitA of the Tajurveda (xviiL 52), we meet 
with the following text: Iinau tu ^oisAdr ajaran patairinau ydAAydJN 
raJkshdihsi apakamtt yfynaf tdbkydm paUma takfUdm m lokam yatra 
4[-i*hayo jagmuh prathamajdk purdad/t | ** fiat these undooaying feathered 
pinions, with which, O Agni, thou slayest tho Rakshases,—with them 
let us ascend to the world of tho righteous, whither the earlicst-bom 
ancient fishis have gone.”*” Tfie writer of this verse was himself a 
fishi, and it is clear, according to his statement, that long before his 
time other fishis had gone to tho regions of tho blessed. 

And in tho Rigveda we find reference made in numerous hymns 
to earlier |ishis (who thomsolres are yet declared by later writers to 
have been authors of hymns included in tho same Yoda) having been 
delivered by tho gods in ancient times. Thus Atri, the author of 
Mveral Vcdic hymns (37, 38, 39, 40, 43, 85, and 86, of tho 5th maQ. 
dala), EaQva, tho author of hymns 37-43 of the 1st maydola, and 
Vasuhfha, tho author of tho greater part of tho 7th maQ^ul^ 
spoken of in several other hymns, e.g. in magdala L 112, 7, 9, 16; 
L 117, 3, 8 ; i. 118, 7, as if they belonged to an earlier age. 

Tho descendants of tho most celebrated pshis would, no doubt, 
form complete collecdons of the hymns which had been composed by 
their respective ancestors. After being thus handed down, with little 
alteratioa. in the families of tho original authors for several centuries, 
during which many of them were continually applied to the purposes 

..*** ^ vynMMMt ** graermltd,” u spplied to bpaas, sko oecon’ia B.V. 
Ttii. 77, 4, tad riiL 84, 6. So* sUo StouiTnl^ U. 108,109, and 1059, with Benfey's 
truuUtion ud note, p. 245. 

**• On tb# Ijwt words the conunenUtor oo t. 58 uinoUtcs: “ PmtkmmmjSk” 

purri^ptmnn^ | pttrd >' ytrm Ukt >e^i*A| 

“The world whither the artt-bom, Le. enrlirat-prodoecd, sneieat, Le. in 

former timee, also, yoong, impcriahable, aad inuaortal, hare goae." 
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of nligioiu Torihip, thcao hymiiH, whicli had been gathorin^ an m- 
euDxolatod tunctity throu^bout fill tbis pedod, wen} at length ooUected 
m Olio groat body of BocrEd. litomtbre^ styliod the Saahita of tho Hig- 
veda—4 work whicb in the Puriinas is asaigncd to Vedaryiiflii, and one 
of hia pupils.**^ 

As the proeesB of hymn eompositian oantdnued thus to go on for 
many centnriefl, it was likely that the collection, when finally com¬ 
pleted, would contain many aomparatirely new hymna^ written just 
bofoto tho canon was closed. Ercn niter thla latter OTcnt took plsoe 
wo find that some hymns woro camposed which must hare bad umo 
pretenriona to a aacred character, aa, though cot ndmitted into tho 
rnmon of the Blgveda, they ore found copied as Khilas or lator addi- ^ 
tiooa, at tho end of sotno of tho eectiona in the manuscripts of tliat 
work ; and some passages from them are, os Professor ]if iillor informs 
ido, inserted in tho other throe Vedas, tmd are enjoined by A^Talayaaa 
to be employed on portienLiT occasions, in tho cetctuonLul of Bacrifice,. 
Whether or not these Khilod aro the oldest extant compositions after 
those inclnded in tho Vedio ooUecticms (and their stylo shows them not 
to bo all bo), they must at least, from the position which they brnre 
gained of the Vcdlc apocrypha, bo legnidcd as a link connecting tho 
Tedic hymns with tho later parts of Indian litemtttro. 

The hymns in tho PLk-Banhita which bear the most modem charac¬ 
ter, end which from their age sLaod ehnmologieally nearest to the 
KblliM just allndcd to, arc (according to Professor ^ruHcr^ p, 4S4) 
those in which, refcrcncs is mode to a complicated ceremonial, tc^a 
great variety of priests with dlffcreut functioni and appellations, or iiJ^- 
which tho libandity of royal paCrons to tho sacerdotal dass is the 
theme of odDbralion. One compckrition, of which tho modem character 
is acknowledged by most critics,**’ ia the so-called Ptmuiha Suikta, the 
90th hymn of lb* 1 0th maodola (quoted in pp. S-1L of tho Hmt volume 

‘"I roppoBE tlut %i diffiereot and nntaoim epoch*, on the inTiUilioEiflf stuno 
prince, iHLTMd aad piosi persoai oiust Iistb been chiiq^nl lo coIlKt tbs bymiLi com- 
piMcd fi^r tfa[> OH of tbs KVml u^niotBl (kmllies, and to then ia a nirtajQ 

order coiuutEot with tbe cudintciujjN! of lh[> texts. When wo obflcrre Ibfl ipirit 
which hu direrted thc» coUictnni, we can ccuoprehend how them abonkl bc fO iasav 
rtps-titiDiii both id' tb* tilEt<U mil ibo words, Thf nMieat holds h(ul baiTOWKl fttHil 
Mcb otbflT inajir tboi^hta which tho iCompilcn of diflbrcnt eras 3 ut« urapulpody 
(tpflKlpotd." Lsogitoa, Fratcb tzuulstian ttf BSgvocUr tdL L, pret p, xiiL 

Fm£ Haug if sa exception. S«e ths iint. toIiuhc oI tbii work, p. tl. 
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of thii work), which. Mr. Oolohrooko’*^ ehnractcruces in the following 
U'rmat— 

“That rcmarkalilG hymn in in language, mcytm, an4 ntyle, very 
diffi'nmt from the rest of the pmyora with which it is Associated, It 
has a decidedly more modem tone; and must have been compofied after 
the Sacsknt hiDguage hod been refined, and its grammar and rhythm 
perfected. The internal evidence which it fuminheo, serves to demon' 
stmto tho unpcitant fact that the eompilation of the Yedan, in their 
present arrangement, took place after the Sanskrit tongne had od- 
vanoed from the mstio and imgiikr dialect in which tho multitude 
of bymna and prayera of tho Vedna was cemponed, to the polished and 
soucrons langimge in which the mythological poems, sacred and pro¬ 
fane {pwUnat and rtlryas), have been written.’^^ (Sec also tho remarks 
medo on this hymn by Prof. liluUor, Anc< Snnsk. Lit. p. 571.) The 
lost'natned author thinks it is a mistake to regard any hymn as medeni, 
merely from the presence in it of philosophitjol idea.s. But I must 
refer to hia own work, pp. 556, fil, for a statement of his views on thU 
point. 

The sketch which I have now given of Sanskrit titeraiuro ehowa 
that we can trace it back, by a serici af almckst eontinTieui links op to 
the period of its rise.**^ If the Vedio hymns cannot be eonneeted im- 
mediately with tho Utcraturo which fallows next after them, they are 
at least separated from it by no very distant interval; and they nrn 
ovidently the natarol product of the same fertile Indian mind which 
afterwards gnve birth to the BraUmnoas, the Upanisbada, the Barsonos, 
and tho ditForant epic and mythological poctns. 

In tho Bigveda wc possess, as has been already remarked, a coUce- 
tion of ^nuis which were composed during many sucoesaive genera' 
tioDB, but its most aneient portions ‘coastituto the corlicot of aU the 
extant remaiDS of Indian nuthorahip, and not only display to us the 
Sanskrit langUEige in the oldest phoso in which ws can ever sec it 

™ Mik. Eh., i 3WI, note. 

It may, psETbip*. be tbaagbt Umt ihh sabjoct Iim b«ii treated tt a fpngit dii- 
proportioned to the ]HirjK«f irliich I brnre inumdistejj m tisw, vtl, te trare ihc 
matntioQi of tL> Suukfit bngnnge- Bin a ftiU cilijbltion of itc cluncter and 
latiquitj of tho Vodic hyniiu, and of the tcLilion in whict they uUEiil lo th«athox 
parU of Inilien litcretiu^ will be foiiad to fom a menwr hm* far tariotu othrt 
ducoMiant which will appear ua the le^as] af ltda work, and 1 have d«med Ibr 
pitMnt a (MiaTcidEiit opportimitj fat its iatnidiictkiiu 
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exhibited^ but also affcitil ds some of the most autbenKa iri nt o t i ill n 
whicti We CUE oTor obtaia for ouj nasBorchKa into the earlli<!fit history, 
rvlij^oufl nnd political^ of tbfi Indian people, ond into thoir pro^histoti- 
col rohtioaH with the other branches of the Indo-EaTcponn facnilj. 

Fifth:—If any further pirwf be wanted of the grentcf antiquity of 
the Yedic hyraus, os oompafed with tho other hooka esteemed nwre or 
leas encred by tho Hindus, aa, for iustancoj Uiu epic poctna and the 
I’niuDos, it may be found in the groat difference hetween the mythO' 
logical spfems which aro discortmble in these two olaasea of worts 
respectively. Aa I return to tlits subject in (Uiotbcr volume of this 
Wort (the fourth), I nmy content mysnlf with a very sutnmaTy notice 
of it at present The foUawing extracts from Professor H, 11. WiLson^a • 
introduction to the first volume of his tranalatiort of tho Eigreda, 
pp, xsrii, will give some idea of the difference to W'hich I 

nlludc* 

** The next question is, who are the gods to whom tho pitiiseB and 
pmyois [in the EigvoijUi] aro addressed? And here we find also 
a atrik.bg diffurenoo between tho mythology of tho Rigveda and that 
of the hcroia poems and Fnrfiijaar The divinities worshipped ore not 
nnknown to Liter systcran, but they there perform very subordinate 

parts, whilst those deities who oro thu great gods—tha Dii jvtiporsi_of 

tho suboequont perioth aro either wholly unnamed in tho Vtaia, or are 
notlcwl in an inferior ond dlfierent capacity. Tho names of Slvji, of 
SIjiaA&ETA, of Donal, ot KiiJ, of Eana, of KnuiirvA, never oocur, as far 
os wo ore yet nwaro; wo havo a Rcnax, who, in after timesj is ideatifiod 
with £?rvA, but whOj even ia the FurilQa.'i, is of very doubtful nrigia 
aad identificatioi], whilst in the Voda he ia desoritud os tho father of 
tho wiada, and is evidently n form of oitbor Aojft or the 

epithet KitrARnDfs,*^ which is applied to him, appears, indeed, to have 
some relation to a choracterietic attribute of Svi,—the wearing of his 
hair in n peculiar braid; but the term has probahly in the Veda a 

[TTm ^thei oeror* ia tbe fuUowtag posage, vi:™ 1 of Safcta IU, Mnni^laia 
lit -.^ImSk Rtalrii^ /avw tajutntim JtjJifitifaJehvjfa ftratrAarSikaAt mat*^ | y/ttjiS 
Jirrfl linjuuit eiitmm frSm*mmtnn maSiwr-iim [ te, “W# 

oiTL-r thxmt pmuai tu tlw itrap^ Badia, with the tirwdi-d hair, tho (Intni^cr of harm 
m order lluU health Blay 1» «ijofnl by bipHli Uld yBadnipflh, atiJ t^t all beinffi 
Ln thu Bsay b« lydl nouruliod, and rieiapi fruca Tbs mhu! fpitbot 

knfiardiH u also airpUrf to PUiliaa ia K.y. tL W, owl ix e?, II. Sw the flfUi 
reluou of ibia work, pp, iT? lad j 

TOR. lu 


U 
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diSct«at mgnificatiDa — one now for^gottcn,—although it may hare 
ciiggested in aftortime tho appesrance of STryi. in oach a head-drcM, 
03 idontifiod with Aasi- for mstonco, XiLFAennLY nmy intinuito his 
head being nirnsuiMicd by ladiating Homo, ot tho word nmy be an m- 
terpolntioo j at any rate, no other epithet applicable to S'iva occurs, 
and them ii not the slightEst allusion to tile form in which, for the lut 
ten oentnnea at least, he seema to have been almost c^cclusively wor- 
shippod in India—that of the Lioga or Phallns j neither ii thcro the 
slightest hint of snothcr important feature of later Hindnism, the 
Tnmurtti, or Tribune oonibmation of BiurmI, Tmiisn, and S^Ti, as 
typified by the mystjcid syltable Om, although, aecotding to high 
aothority tm the leligiona of antiquity, the Trimuriti wa« tho first 
dement in the fiuth of tho Hindua, and tho second was the liingnm. 
—Creuzer, ^Ketigions de PAntiquity,' book L chap. L p, I40»*' 

Even M late as the time when tho Shtapatha bnihuiUBa was com* 
pos&i, the uoiues atterwards appropriated to MahadoTa were applied to 
Agni, na appoius from tho Mlawing passage, i. 7, 3, 8, p. 70^ynj> 
rai drt-tfA j t^ya ti^tki i^arraA " ii{ yatkfl Frachya^ 

tiiyatAd Muhihih **Fniiiindfn “AndraA" 

Iff I fday atyA AiiJntQay ftu literdai nam^ni \ « Jynir^^ ity era iHniatu^ 

BMW I “Agni is a god. Thcao axe bis names, tiz.^ ^Siirra,' os the 
eastern people caU him; • Bhafa,' as the Bahlfcaa; •B&i^axa pati,» 
*the lord of animals*; ■EndraV and ^Agni.* Thcge ethers sra his 
iU-omoned nomciu Agm is his mililest appeUation.*’ (See Weber's 
Indiache Stndien, i. l&S), ii. l»,22, 37, 302; the Shtupstha-bnihinimn, 
n. I, 3, JO-17, ii. 1, 1, 1, 2, quoted in pp. 283, ff. and 289, L, of Uw 
fourth volume of this work; and Jour. Am. Or. Soc. iii. 319.)^ 


»" I dM here iwnc powag™ not •ddii«d is my Ibarth ^ahune. Ths Tsittims 
SsQ^toL U y, 1, bM Itlo follxmiog (IhtJfl sfenj}: 

M y«f, tti\ tod Jynfr my^iSmoyoi. | opUkrAmot I 

iMd «r5y« I tod OAyo SAW-1 « 'rodTt 

-no Cods a,d Asa™ ccclcadrd. TbJ 
StlTiw*”" *!■'* dadnWe property with Agai, 

qtniti them, mortal tjiis property, acd sbewaded with £t. Thou the jrodi. 

buptig BMujiiErod thrtr EDcmim, ihsind to ro<xhrer their pronirtv 

fbtti the root ™rfj, he denTw hii cime sed rWeter oj * Radn. * “ In th* 
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Again, in p, liiiT, of hu JntitHliictuni, Piofossof Wilson aaya, iti 
jfCgard to Tiahnu;—There is no seporato liymn to Tisih|}ii, but be is 
moetioDod oa TiiTitnuna, or ha who took three steps or paces, which 
Colsbrooke thought might have formed the groundwork of the 
PanTaQik legend of the dwarf Avatar. It itiaj have been auggeativo 
of thfi fiction - bet no alluaion to the notion of Avotara occura in tho 
Veda, and there can ha little dnuht that the three atops hero referred 
to are the three perioJs ef the snn^s course—hia rw, culmiaationj and 
aetdog."^Tho paaaage hero alluded to by Prefeasor Wihson ia as 
foltowa: Higrcdft I 2% 16-21 araniv h& yata TfaJlaifr 
Fichairamt f prft^ftlfSA tapta dASmahht^ “*1(17) /Ar« Fia^iwr riVA^- 
kram* tredkd mdadi4p0d{un [ aujns/AitM atya ptlihiur* \ (IS) TVJnipiidtl 
FtekakraxM Vith^ur yepdA aduMynJi | af4 dAomdii dharayan | (19) 
riihmo^ ktrmdni paiya/a fralditi paipaa \ Tttdmya yuJyaA takhi \ 
(20) Tad Viahyok paraman padaSi Msdd paiyattU i&rayak \ diVlra cAaK 
tkvr uftitun ] (21) Tad npr&M vipanycffo Jtjyptd^mk tamindkatt l FiiA- 
nor yot paramam pndam \ 

" (Ifi) Huy tho goda preserro ns from that (place) whenea Yishou 
strode ecrosa the aeven regions of the oarth [or, uccoiding to the 
SunniTcdo, oTcr the Burfoco of the* earth]. (17) Visliuu triTcrwd 
thia (universe): in thioo pliicoa he planted his foot, and [the world] 
was enveloped In his dust. (18) Twhou, tho prcMrver, the nnio- 
jumble, atepped three stops, nphuldiug thareby Jfijced ordinoncea. (10) 
Behold tho deeds of Tlahijn, through which thia intimato fricud of 
Indra has perceived the established laws* (20) The wise over con- 
templata that snpreroo station of Yjshpu, pliLced Hke an eye in tho 
sky. (21) Tha wise, ever vigUont and olTenng praisej kia^lla that 
which ia the enpreme station of Vishnu.^'—(Soo WUaonV translation, 
pp. 53, 54 i Beofoy^a trnndation of the Siitnaveda, pp. 223 and 2S7 j 
hiH Glossary, p* 101, under tho word irtp/a, and hie truDslation of tho 

yad Ajmih \ J'Thii Agni u Riulra.'* And la r. 5, 7, 3: iwi f*ha yad AyniA | 

<a jfatka rjfSykrafy krtutdA** titAfkaiy rr4 Mf tarki taekiian 

Mifkait Hmmatkargir m tum iamayirii \ " Thia Affni il RnariL He staiula 

like m. tignt* Thru he epproaclies him when ki^id, Hud qideti hica wilt tbeM 

pTwtratieaf." 

*■ It ia *0 rtated by Durgsehiryo, ia hb wmaetitiuy en the Mmtts. 

Si* Bitraonf, lotrodaciimi to the third Talainfl of the Bhipret* FinrAna. p. iiiL" 

TnfltJjad of Mfta dArimniki*^ the SilnMlTttlil, iL 1024, reada tdki t5nBt(\ f over 
the itirfan.'' 
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B. V, m Oriimt cud Occident, p. 30; see, ^ the fourth volume qf 
tbU ivork, 54, 

The remarks af Td*kn oa this poaMge hare been alrendj quoted 
above (p. 170). The foUowing h tbo note of the eommenUtor, 
Durgficharyo, on TOfiko^s esplnnatioo of the above passage of the 
Bigveda (Bee abovi,. note 247, p. 2m).^r{,Anur | ,Vr I 

Sfatak aha "fredAj mdAaih pada^ rnmnarn padaiM?! I 

S'ra (aim | *'prmrifam sntarihA^ diri*^ tH STakap^MiAl pat^ 

>> hAai,a kinchid uiii Ud vikrlmaU fad 

adfultihfkaU raidyutdtmanS ^^dieP^ Miiryaimaita \ yad 

^ ykiatn a alrimtatt tr^dM fi^ncv tam*' (B.T. x. bb, 10) | 

SamuraAcyt udayagirac vdyan padant eiarn mdhait* Tuhnupad^ mo- 

dhyandiju anfariktk* gayaiiraty MtangirHv " iVy AurEatUbhoh Hthiirui^ 
tdunyaU | • ‘ 

“y"- >■» 

hB Whoto Jul h. a. «j .o„ th. cMth. in die finnnninnL 

»ni in th. hnnven/ wy. ^paji. Bncnming ten«Wd fire. k„ 
pnccs or rreiJeo . UtUo njBn tho eortl,, in Ulo diopo of lightning i, iho 
firmament, and m the fom of the sun b heaven. Ai it k said, ‘ tbev 
^io him to oiiot in n threofold form’ (K.V. i. 88. 10). AoronviUih. 
Aohaiyn think, the menningin, <Bo plnnt. one step on tho ‘Snaare- 
hnnn (^int of nreonrion), whon noing ovor tho onotam moontoin 
[another) at noon on tho Viabgnpinla, Iho nionjinn aky, [a thiidl on 
l>ajra;>mia, when setting beneath the western hill.* 

Anyone nho ho. the dightlBt ocqaointnrw with tho lotorHindu 
mythology wUl pereoi™ ot once how difforent theto Tedio ronre 
•ontatioee are frem the Putnnic eewunt. of Sir. end Viehnn“ 
Such ehm^, .. drere, U the eonm^iBoe of the god.^ meet hare boon 
the work of tunc. Here, therefore, we hero nnothor nreef ef the 

anhgni^ofthe Vodio hymn, mi cemperod with the other nertiene ef 

Indmn liforattirc. fwraoiifl of 

^ trader (he word (/JtsmttJ*. BahUkeb Sad Hoik T-rt lam 

it it «M, IVfMfi ruAiiiii WrAditfaiiii ^ it* where 

iiScqniiBf to dn- ctutoni ^ fricliiL" 'Tlu] (.toJ *- of i fHoiul, or 

an- rr«H, B. aiHl R. ^ tipluiaii.o of tho t«i wonlg of thu line 

’** The inDdiAcafiviu which hire (ahen in aib. 

«« fbJIj fihihit«t in tl,« fciirth Muok/of thk 

partamlin. ^ork, io whifk I lefet fcr forthar 
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Sixth: Another proof of tho greater Rntii:[uity of the Vedie hynitiB 
lu oompoml with the later Sastras may be fouail in the fact that the 
former repreaent to hb a coniiderablc differonce in the religioiis in- 
BdtutionB of ibo Indian people at the time when they were composed 
no compared with tho nsagea of hitcr periodB. For infonnatioa on 
thijs subject 1 may refer to the first rohune of this work, paeaim. 

Seventh: How diJToxeat the Sanskrit of the Vedio age was in many 
of its forms from these which tho later Sanskrit asramed, and still re- 
toins, may bo soon from the subjoined spccimQns taken from the Bigreila: 


Sigreda, h 2, with modem Sonakrlt interprctatioi) underneath ; 


Vinio { 
Tixt, 


Mod, 


Fuyde darsata ms somuA 
\ I ItihiiM jptEAf irudki karatn j 

^ ddrSanlffa iW fojnd A alan- 

( ifiAu Aaratn I 


" Gome, 0 Vflyn, tJt»« 
seinu or? 

Drink of tliciii; heu 
oar inroaitien.'^' 


Here it will be observed that four Vedic wottLs darSaia, aranlfttnh, 
puM, iruiAr, diflbr from the modem Sanskrit forms* 


Higredo, L 3, 7 : 

Vsnic f OmStai ehaftkonldhriio F^jfrs ' 

j I i(CLiirJiA4o dk/iuAeA | 

f QtnUk [rdtiAuAiiAj thiriha^idhiif& ^ 

vihfdtva^ H^aekeAkata \ rfa- 

iitk ttiiam I j 


0 VUtb d^vu^ DreM'rT'an' of 
msi, beitowffi [of revuds], 
rotas to tbs litution of him 
who gjvt* yoo [atilatioos]* 


Hero the Vedio forma dndtakt dffoiit, stand for omuA, 

dffd^, and d^acAthAata. 


KigToda, vii, 33, 5 ; 

Vanre f ydtuhfAittyit §iitpjiiaA fudra ctfrW ivrvM ' 

Tkt. \ tpitmikj/ti akrinad u Uksm \ 

Mod. j; tttffai^A Inin atfm$d 

Saks. { fyifruiAys atarod h Mam j 

Hero we have tho Vedio forms aint nod aArpjwf, for the modem 
o;iryjjiof and oiarof. 


"Imlra heard ViWihtlia 
wtao he atteml pnuK; end 
>opobed Up a wide ipuB lo 
the Tritma.^^ {See eo3. L 
p* 3^.) 


*** Prof. Abfrecht ntg^ii Ihit the word hu not tho conee of ^ prr- 

parod" io Lrter Suuknt | that tho cdOjIrBotua f«A5« /Vie woold bo improper 
ihcro; uiil that oAcrtAfutfApr woiild oof he ulHlentwil is uodoiti 
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PANINI ON VEDIC POWIS. 


This fuel of the frequent diirenity betwoou the Yodia and ordinary 
Boimkrit is recoguiaed in ercry pnge of hie work by the great gramma^ 
rian Ftiqiiii. I will quote one of the Siltras^ in wlueh ho lefere to wme 
instances of this« togothen- with the illui^ttuticinB given in the Ynxttike 
(vii. 2, Gl):^i)F 0 &Ane!Aai Hi uiydiNf|[ 

t(y r^uuf HipaiifmxU J Ma | prflifAawo 

rifAa" Uihkt \ feau j "yme aniarikihitui um at«iafttha '* | ** aUntitka*^ 
t/i hii I praka \ **J(t^fikkmo ts dakthiMm Mdra knitam** \ *'Jayr{hi^ 
ma'* Hi Uka ( rfi« [ **fgtartka fpsiw hijyatiiM '* ] " tacaritka^' tit 
" The exceptiomd fonns baihutha, utalantha, Ja^/'ihhtHa and tarartha 
are employod iu the Ycdu instead of the ordinary forms, AaAA^ri'fAd, 
tilfnitka, yVyriAma, and rdrariMa; at in the tosta, 'thou wait thf 
first pricfit,’ * whereby thou didst etretch out the wide drmatnent,' ^ we 
have seized, D Indm, thy right hiiuid/ *thou didst 'envelop with 
light/ ” ‘ 

In Sutm vi, 4, 1Q2, other instancea are alluded to of gmminatical 
forms whiah are peculiar to the Veda, viz,, the imporatlTei for 

#rf 5 », ‘hear'; Ayi'dAi for jhiru, "^do *; ffiihi for 1711 «, ^ 
for/jfihlAr, 

In the Yivarana of Nagesa Bhatta on the iTahAhhasliya, the follow¬ 
ing reference it nwdo to certain forms which are employed lu the Veda 
only: rAa ntda-mdirUntargaia-** karHtbhir^rfita-fffibhnSmi^'-iiy- 

ddp--aiirilta->^parat*l lauki/ta-iabdatpa tait iad^tpavaAdrddoriandt I 
** The term * secnlor' (fflnAiia) refe™ to woids different from such os 
karntUiA (for dfTdtaA (for and yri^AflJwi (for 

yri'Andmi), which are to bo found in thq Yedt alone, for wo nevor 
Bee them employed by Bocultr people/^ 

Neuter plurals In ! and d an* also of &oqucnt occurrenco in Uie 
Vedio hymns, at /H and pirMd for Mnt and pQr^ilni. So too the 
final t in nouns ending in n, is often left out in tho locative, as in 
ajtnan, ^ifArdii, kaftnan^ rAdnauMf jafimmi, iatmajtf ryoiAiin, 

for oyttuiMi', adhvfini, etc. So also a !t suhstitated for au in tho nom. 
and acciis. duBl, as in yii aunijAi] for you tymfAdu, etc. 

In nouns in t tho instrumental ^gnlor is olteu formed by I, instead of 
yd, at iakil for iakiyd, and the locative by j instead of ««, as na AAu for 
HSbhaH. Nouhb in u frequently form the inatnimental case in ru 
instead of aad, as kratrd, madArd^ farru, for kratandt otc. j the dntiTe 
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in instead of as itir«, for kratar*, etc.; the genitire 

in rsh for oA or imaA, as pairak for paiok, wodAraA and rosraA for 
mtadhtmak, etc.; and the locatiTc in ari’ instead of on, as anati\ tnuai^ 
syari, dasyori', dntktfeti, tUnorif for oimw, etc. Words in I make in 
the nominatire singular lA instead of I, as adurmenyalik, ArisAalA, 
ydudAorrlA, kalydnii, for adurmanyalf, etc. In adjectives the form 
yss is frequentlj substituted for lyss, as in ahamyat, natyaa, rahhyas, 
raayaa, aakyatf for akanlyaa, etc. Tho second personal pronoun some* 
times takes in the instr. sing, tho form trd instead of trayd, and in 
the loc. tra for trayf. According to Yftaka (Jfir. vi. 7), the plural form 
4 UPU of tho first personal pronoun can be used in all the seven cases. 
The dem. pronoun idam makes in the instr. sing. m. and n. end, f. ayd^ 
for OiMM and aiMyd, and along with Aim wc find also kad. The two 
words, itdAis, never,” “no one,” and mdAM, “let not,” and “let no 
one,” are peculiar to the hymns, as are also the adverbs AuAa,*** 
“where?” katka, “how?” “whence?” and tho preposition aadka 
for sa^f, “with,” in the words iadkaatka, aadkaatd, aadhamdda, and 
aadkaatuti. The form tman for diman, “scll^” is found almost ex* 
clusively in the hymns. JVa in the hymns has frequently the sense 
of “ns,” as well as of “not” (aee Nir. i. 4, quoted above, p. 161). 

To the oonjugational forms specified above as found in the Ycdic 
hymns, but not in later Sanskrit, may be added the following, vis., 
amaai, imoit, yfiaiMffW, ikardmaat, raddataat\ udmaai, mdkayda»aa$, etc., 
for amak or aataa, etc. The past participle in trd takes also the forms 
(rif and /rdya, as in Aa/rJ, ptM: Ari/rl, kfitrdya; yafrf, yatrdya: dpak~ 
fvdya, etc. In tho infinitive, besides the form in turn, wo frequently 
meet with the forma tara, tatai^ iak (or fas), and adkyat\ as efata, 
ataraif atok ; kartara, kartataiy kartok ; ysa/ar/, yantarai^ aamadkyai; 
dkdtara and cfAiyadAysi; hhariaca, apahkartanaif bkaradkyat (R.V. vi. 
66,3); kantatai, jlcitataif pfiaadkyai, parHamaayadkyai; and an in¬ 
finitive form dysi, “to come,” is found in R.V. ii. 18, 3. So also 
jtraaa *** and ekakakaaa are naed in the sense of the infinitive, as arc also 
dfiaa and tiakkakka (R.V. viii. 89, 12), and vidmaaa (R.V. i. 16-1, 6). 

As ws hare seen abore, p. 91, knXim and htkam are employed in Pili, and 
ibsAuM in the Ofithi dialect, and in Prakrit, for “ wbert P *' 

SI* This word is also used in the same way in tbe Mabilbhirata, L 732, as quoted 
in B. and R’s. Lexicon. s.r. 
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So too the hymns hare some moods called by grammarians kft which, 
according to Prof. Wilson (Grammar, 2 nd ed., p. 463), hare all the signi* 
fications of the potential and impemtire, as well as of the conditional 
and impersonal. Such are the forms,'*may it fall,*’ arakdti, 
“ mayest thou bring,’’yirfl/f, rardJuin, yajiitt, pathati^ ranAti, Bardina; 
a*at, "it must be,” hhurat, stmaraf, djrtiat, ijrtmarat, irara/, nindAtf 
ntniisut, yajAtai, In some verbs, the syllable na is added 

to the second person plural imperatire, ns pipartana^ rirailaaa, tirtUna^ 
didithfanoy etc. The pass. fat. participle in /arya appears in some verba 
in the form Ira, as in kartca, jantra, and saira (R.V. x. 160,2). 

The following are some of the variations exhibited in the conjugation 
of different verbs of common occurrence; av makes any^rAi instead of 
ara in the imperative; Ijri, " to make,” takes in the present kartkif 
karati, and iyvaosAi, for larothi ; akar, akarak., and akfttfok for akaro ^; 
aJlraa and oififraa for akarram ; aXyiSMla and akfiaotaga for akumia ; 
kfidkt, kara, Xf 1*511 and krinuhi for kara, etc.; yaia, ‘‘to go,” takes the 
forms yasia/i, yanli*, jaganti, in place of paehkati: yaMcyom, and jagam- 
yds*, tovgachekeyam; QgamgAt fox Agackhat; Agatka fox Agachhatka: agan 
and gan for agackkat; eganma for agackkAma: agman and gmam for 
agackkan ; Qgakt and Aganta for Agackka and agaekkata ; yania and gan~ 
tana for gaxkkata. In the reduplicated perfect the root tgaj becomes 
tiigAja, instead of tatgAja ; in the aorist tan makes aids for atAnll. 
Dfti makes adrak for adra/uklt, and has driiegam whore later Sanskrit 
has paigtgam ; adrikran for apaigan ; dadfUra for dadfUirf, etc. 
The root tar ftrequcntly becomes tir when prepositions are prefixed, as 
in Atirat, pratira, ritiranti. Dak makes adukra, instead of edukata^ 
"they milked.” Z)Ad, "to hold,” makes dkita, instead of kita (though 
an instance of the same archaic form in the Horivam^ 7799 is cited 
by B. and R., as is also dkitrA in the Satap. Br.). Dak^ " to bum,” 
makes in the aorist adkAk and dkAk, instead of adhaktkU. Da, "to 
give,” makes rfdfi and data for daduti and dadata, and daddki for rfsXi*. 
The root iki has in the imperative Mata, for Skarata; and My 1 , to 
"nourish,” or "carry,” makes in the reduplicated perfect JaikAra, 
instead of kaikara. Mack, " to free,” makes mamagdki and mmsioX/k, 
instead of maneka and manckata. Yam, "to hold,” "to give,” 
makes y«sia/i, ysAsi, yandki, yaata, for yaekkati, yackkaai, yackka, 
yackkata. Ffit Ukes the forms arart -f d - Arart, etc., instead 
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of Uvarttata (B.V. vii. 59, 4), dr<fr«r«tf/i for the intcnrive (R.V. 
viiL 77, 4 ). rid makes nVir# (R.V. riL 66, 2) for viduh (?), 
and rieiddlii for viddhi (?). S'm, “to hear,” mokes in the im¬ 
perative (besides Srudhi^ the form given above) ifiaik/Ai, for 

ifi'fN; and dftMota and iro/a (R.V. v. 87, 8 ) for iftftUa. Spardk^ “to 
vie,” makes patpfidhrt for pa»pfidhtri. “ to invoke,” makes 

jukAn for jukrirt. In R.V. x. 125, 4, a form ir<u/<fAiraM “deserving 
belief,” is found, which appears to be peculiar to the R.V. (In the 
Atharraveda iv. 30, 4 , hraddkfpam is substituted for it.) In future 
participles the R.V. frequently substitutes tnpa for anfys, as in 
hrUnyOy yudhenya, taremya, for Irfaalya, etc. Other forms 

peculiar to the Veda arc yfthhtiyati (ns well as yfthkniili), dahkHyati, 
matkAyati, muMh&yati, $UhkAyatiy for yriAail/i, etc.; and so also ore 
such forms derived from the perfect tense, as jakskfyAt from yAos, 
papatySt, paplydl, auimanyat: and the curtailed forms of the first 
person of the imperative, as aiVay^ (R-V., iv. 18, 2 ), prachard (viiL 
47, 6 ), and prakrarA (x. 39, 5), for airayuai, etc. 

Other Vedic peculiarities are (a) the manner in which adjectives are 
employed, like the verbs with which they are connected, to govern 
an accusative, ns in the cases yam yajnatH paribkAr a*i, “ the sacrifice 
which thou cncompassest ” (R.V., i. 1, 4): rl/a cktd drujatnubktk, 
“ who break down oven what is firm” (i. 6, 5); id »omam tomaputamd j 
“ they are great drinkers of soma” (i. 21, 1); ekakrtr yo ciitd \ “ who 
rondo all things” (iiL 16, 4); hahhrir vajram papik ttmam dadir ydh \ 
“ who holds the thunderbolt, drinks soma, and gives cows ” (vi. 23, 4); 
dadik rfkma* tanra dadir rasa, “giving property, giring wealth to ^ 
poor” (viii. 46, 16; ii. 14, 1; vi. 72, 3): (5) compounds formed with 
present participles, os dbkarad-ra*u, fidkad~n, dkdrayat~kac$y ktkayad- 
rJra, drarayai-aaikd : and (e) the separation of prepositions from verbs, 
which so frequently occurs, as in tho cases upa trd ssmsi’I “wo 
approach thee ” (i. 1, 7); yamad tdjthkir d sa nak | “ let him come to 
us with riches” (i. 5, 3 );, d trd riianta dJarak $omd*ak | “may the 
quickly-flowing soma-joices enter thee” (i. 6, 7); d trd rakaatUf “let 
them bring thee ” (i. 16, 3); ni eka dklmaki, “ we put down ” (L 17,6). 

It must not, however, be supposed, from these differences in form 
which wo discover to exist between tho Vedic and the later Sanskrit, 
that the two languages are not essentially alike. A great portion of 
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the snbitanoei end maoh of the form of the len^negCy wm the some at 
both periods; a port of the Vedio roots and nonns only hare in later 
times fallen into disuse; and the peculiar Vedic rariotieo of form are 
merely the ancient modes of inflection which were in common currency 
at the time when the hymns were oomposod, and which gradually 
became obsolete in the course of ages."* Some of them, howerer, 
continued for a long time in popular use, os wo find in the case of the 
form of the instr. pi. ehhU for sm, which wo meet with unchanged in 
the Gathas of the Lalita-vistara (see the instances giren above, in 
p. 120), and somewhat modified in the Pali forms thhi and eki. 

A further proof of the antiquity of the Vedic hymns is to bo found 
in the fact, already alluded to, p. 169, f., that many words in use in the 
Veda afterwards became obsolete, as they do not occur in the later 
Sanskrit literature. The moaning of these words is often extremclv 
difficult to ascertain, as no tradition of their signification seems to have 
been preserred, and even the oldest interpreters, as Yiska, are obliged 
to hare recourse to etymology in order to arrive at thoir sense. (See 
on this subject my article “On the Interpretation of the Veda,” in the 
Journal of the Royal As. Soc., vol. ii., new series, pp. 303, fl".) 

As the hymns of the Veda were the compositions of the ancient 


^ The foDotriag u Pro W Wkitsey's socoont of tke dilTcriM hrtweea the 
Yfdic 4nd thfl modern Smukrit 

‘^0 Uagusg. of tho i, sn older di.l,«t. rsryiag my eonridersWy, both 
in It. grsnimuesi sad lexical durarter. from the elawkal Ssukrit. It. rnmosti. 
cal pc^tw ran throagh all department.: eaphoaie ral«, word-fonLtion and 
eom^tio^ deepen, ooaJagaUon, .yntax. .... [Thee, pecnliaritie.] »« 
partly m charw^ an older langaage, conditing in a greater originality of 
form., and the like, P*rtly .nch a. eharaeteriie . which kSlSi the 

bloom and ngoor of life, iu freedom natrammeUed by otbeT rale, thuithoaeof 
eommoD ^ which ha. not, Uke the Sanakrii, pamal iaio oblirion a. a 

T • coarentional «Mi«» of communioUioo 

amoa^e being forced, a^ it wer^ bto a aonld of regularity by long and 

•xhaarting grammaueal treatment. . . . The dimimilarity the 

i.»,«. .f u.. of of ,iu.k i. jsir 

^ Ik. liem, whidi Ik. Vd. Mkikili i, 

dulect, and tbu to each an extent a. Mwm. to demand, if the two be actaallT related 

weXdd"w internal betwaei^llEf 

we .honld be locbned to amame, from the character and dtjrju. »i. — »• i 

u» pko«i.. 
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Tmliim or bonlB, trhcsi^ M wo h-Bvo beoii iboro (p. 197^ LJj 
Bpeak of having ** foahionotl,” or theni^ thoy 

could not poaritly havo been composed in uny other langongc than thut 
which these fi&bik and their oontcuiporaiifls were in the hahit of using 
for every-day conTcnation. 

There btb^ no doubt, in tho hvmns some appaitnt tracoa of an idea 
that tho authors were inspiredj*** aa in the following texts: ILT,, u 
37, 4: cfewrWooi irahma ffdjfota \ "Sing the god-given prayer.” In 
ILT. I. 71, 3, it is said of the goddess Vfichi Jj^arna Vdclmh jmdn- 
cJif&m dyan td» onranWaan fiikUhti pravUhtdm \ ** By aacridco thty 
followed the track of Voch: they found her residing in the riahit” 

In B.V. X. 125, 5, again, Yfich” is made to say: Yam kdmaya tam 
tom ffijoai*' fawi ArflAjndf43i» ivat fiVAiift fan ttfPMdAfijn | "Eyory 

man whom I love, I make him terrible; [^I mnko^ him ft priest; [[I 
make] him a rlahii [I mute] him idtelligonU’^ ™ 

In ft Yalaihilya (or apocryphal hymn), which, with others, is to bo 
found inserted between tho 48th and 40 th hymns of tho Slh 
of tho Kigvoda, tho following rcrao oocura, ii. 8 : 

Indru- Farufd yad munliAd li^ vdtfAo fruAiai adattaiR t 

yiJjij atfijoHta dhlrd^ Upsad 'iAya/aifycrn. [ 

For tho complete text of this tciwo I was first indebted to Professor 
3Cullor, who supplied also the following vcTsion of itj '‘Indm ond 
Yantaft, I have seen through devotion that which, after it was, heanl 


Bo? DUBicroiu puugei to i, bi» affect iddiifscd in tte third yolonw of ibia wurk, 
p. 232, ff* 

*** Thi* aatfoci it trentcil more at length in the third tclspe of this work, p. StS.ff. 
In bii Olttstratiaia of the Nirulto. p. M, Both ohaerree to rt^Kd to tho fifth hrma 
of the foorth book of iho fl.V,; “Tho oatoor of ibe hjran, Vfim^cirs. him- 
*elf profeaaea to make kno*a a myrterioai and recooidjte which hod been 

T«cM.W to him hj Agni (Tonaa 3 and Bj." The toiill rarBe U aa followi: Johm 
A'lAirAiiA «mAi tiymahkri*kfiA tnkatrnrttah rfukaikmt turukman ] J^riaai «* ytr 
^pogiUkam nWroN nakyam ^nAi vothad ataitTiAi" | [ “ Agoi, the tnuu- 

MOtlf itrung', ibo fiamsflamtoj, the prolific, ibo ahnWOfer of beoefllSv ibc powertoL 
who tnow tha TDoemblc hjnm, rayitcruHia Oi iho tioek of a [mEseicigl cow, hath 
declared to au iti kaoirt«lp.“ 

siT Sk, howeifcr, note 27, p. 260, of tho IhinJ mlimw of ihie work, 

*■ Yfich thiH apprflfi partly, fhonj^h adit antudyt in the chirector of a Mi«e, 
Cotspore what Ilouer *ap td DeiondiKDa, OdjWiey wiL 63, 34: 

Tir Maftf' BSov T ti *axif 

ftlr B/tcpire, ftlBav It i^ffaji 
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in the beginning, you garc to the poets—wisdom, nndentanding of 
speech; and I hare seen the (sacred) places which the »ges created in 
performing the sacrifice.” •• 

Though, howercr, some traces of on idea that the fishis were in¬ 
spired by the gods, by Vuch, or Indrn and Agni, or Indra and Varuoa 
(but not, in any of the passages which I hare hero quoted, by Brahma, 
who in later times was regarded as the source of inspiration: see above, 
p. 195), may thus bo detected in the Rigveda, there is no doubt, on 
the other hand, that these ancient bards'often or generally speak of 
the hymns as the creation of their own minds; and there is no reason 
to suppose that they wore anything else. But ss even an inspired 
composition, to be generally intelligible, must be delivered in the 
language current among the people to whom it is first promulgated, 
there is no pretence for supposing that the Sanskrit of the Tedas was 
not the vernacular language of the ago in which they were first recited. 

At that early period there was no language current among the Aryos 
but the Vodic Sanskrit. A learned language, different from the spoken 
tongue, was a thing then unknown; and the refinements of grammar 
ha<^ no existence. This accords with the purport of the following 
curious passage of an ancient Brahmaoa,"* referred to by Sayaga in 
the introduction to his conunentory on the Rigveda, p. 35: Vydiaramam 
apt pralrift-praiyayady-upadeitna pada-trarikpa-tad-artha-niichayaya 
upayujyaU | Tatkii cha Atndra-rdyaca-yraka-hrUhmaM tamdmn&yat* j 
” Vdg rat pardchl aryUkfitA •hharat \ U drrdh Indrant ahnttann •tmdm 
no f'dcAam rydhtru* iVi*| so *iracld *raram rfiffli | mahyam cha ora 
etha Vdyav* cha iaha yriAydfai’ i7i | toimad Aindrardyacah taha pra- 
yri^yats >“ ( tdM Indro madhyaU 'cakramya ryiUwot \ tasmdd tyaSt 
ryakritd rdy adyaU'^ Hi \ Aynim \U purohitam** ityddi-rdk ptkrvat- 
mtn kdUpardekl Mmttdrddi-dhrani-tad tkdtmikd sa/I arydkfttd prakritik 
pratyayak pada^ rukyam iiyodi-vthkdya hdri^rantka^rahitd ds« | 


In the third Tolnme of this work, p. 263, the rme b tnaskted thas • “ Ittdni 
Vm^ I hsTB seen throogh susterc-ferroor that which ye fonneriy nre to 
the ruhu, w^ ondenund^ of «i„ed lore, and sU the pUeoi which 

tne Mgos crenUo, when performing Mcrifice.'* 

Ik ^IM .A« “ ^ Ik folloiriiig. ,„,j, 

ffxkymU dnr Vaymn dtmm kt m twror srp's?!* | 

*•* “Pm” omitted in Tsitt- 8. 
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taddMith dftaih prdrtMitaA Indrah $ka$miHn eta pdire FdyoA nasya 
eha $oma~rtt*aejfa ffrahaM-ripeaa vareua ttuAfas tdm akkaaddih FdeAam 
madhye rteAhidya prakfiti-pratyayddt-hhdyaik larrafra akarot | Uumdd 
tyaik tdg iddmlm api Pdstnyddi-maharthihhtr ty&kfitd tarrai^ pafhyate 
Uy artha^ \ “ Gnimmur, also, by indicating tho crude forms and tho 
affixes, is useful for determining the character of words, and their signi¬ 
fication. And accordingly it is thus related in the Aindru-V&yara-gniha- 
brahmayn (a section, so called, cither of tho Taittirlya Sonhita, or of some 
Brahmoya): * Voch (Speech) spoke confusedly, and without articidation. 
Tho gods said to Indra, Make this Vaoh to become ardculate to us. 
Indrn replied, Let mo choose a boon; lot the soma be given to mo and 
Vayu together. Hence the soma of Indra and Vdyu is taken together. 
Indra then, dividing Speech in sunder in tho middle, rendered her 
articulate. Hence she is spoken articulately.' Tho sense of this 
quotation, says Suyaya, is this: Speech, such as in tho verse Jynim 
}U puroAitam^ etc. (the first verse of the Rigveda), was originally 
confused, i.e. unvaried liko tho roar of tho sea, etc., and undis- 
tinguLnhed, i.e. without articulation to denote crude forms, inflections, 
words, and sentences, etc. Then Indra, being solicited by tho gods, 
and gratified by the permission to take the soma-juico in the same 
vessel with Vayu, divided in the middle Speech, which had pre- 
musly been without division, and introduced everywhere tho dis¬ 
tinction of crude forms, inflections, etc. In consequence, this Speech, 
being now distinguished in its parts by PtLyini and other great sages, 
is pronounced by all men." 

It may be asked, however. If the Vedic Sanskrit was once tho spoken 
language of India, how did it ever ocoso to bo spoken? To this I reply 
os follows:— 

By the time when tho collections of tho Vedic hymns were formed, 
the Sanskrit, tho vernacular speech of the fishis and their descendants, 
had undergone a considerable alteration, which had gradually resulted, 
as wo have already seen (compare pp. 36, 68, ff.), both from the general 
laws of change to which all language is subject (as exemplified in 
various athcr ancient tongues), and also from tho action of local causes, 
such as tho intercourse of the Aryas, or Sanskrit-speaking race, with 
the Dosyus, or Mlcchhas, who spoke a quite different tongue. In tbi« 
way, words which had formerly been commonly employed in Sanskrit 
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became obsolete, or acquired new meanings, ’wbilo other aow Tronic 
borrowed bom the dialects of the Mlcebhas, \rero introduced into 
currency j and forma of inaectiou which were onco curront got gradn* 
ally into dUuae, and made W’ay for other noTel forma. Thtia a twofold 
alteration was prodnced in the ancient Indian longuago (the SansVrit 
of the Tedfla). the Piili and the Prakrit, or Tornaoulax dklecta, 

were formed out of it in the toanner which haa already been described 
(pp. 33, 68, f., 134, 146); and secondly, a lenmed language, based 
upon the Sanakrit of the Vedas, but variously juodilled (see pp. 138, f.), 
and poEahed, wa» gradually constructed by grammarians, which being 
romovwl from the corrupting influcaces of popular use, has thoacc* 
forward continued nnchanged (p. 182}. 

VThon the process of change had been going on for many gernerations, 
the Vedio hymns becamo exceedingly difficult to undcrstaiML The 
ohstoclea to comprehension, arising from these intermediate changes of 
language, were greatly augmented by the obMuro nud elliptical atylo 
in which the hymns wore originally composed, which rendered it hard 
for the men af subsequent to understand the brief allusions to 
ancient ideas, practices, and events with which they abound. 

Tbeso conadenitions will sufficiently account for the difficulty which 
was experienced iu the comprehensou of the Vedio hymns in Inter 
ages, without there being the least necessity for our supposing that 
they were composed in a Laugnago at all dilTercut (Vom that which 
was ordinarily current in India, among the common people of the 
Aryan race, at the time of their compoattioo. 
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CHAPTER II. 

AFnNIXrES op TEE INDIANS WITH THE PEHSUNS, GREEKS. 
AND ROMANS, AND DERIVATION OF ALL THESE NATIONS 
FROM CENTRAL ASIA* 

From the preceding review it ia dear that the SAOnkrit Inngnage hu 
been undergoing a centititial change, from the veiy cnrHeat timea up 
tn which wo can follow ita course. But if Uui he the case, it would 
be contrary to all analogy to auppose that that language had remained 
unaltered in those yet earlier ages before tbo Todas were composed. 

, It must, therefore, now become my object to inquire, whether wo can 
discover any means of fallowing it back to its origin. We ora not, 
it must be confessed, in a position to do this in any other way th-m 
that of reasoning and inference; for, in the absence of nuj Sanskrit 
writings anterior to the Vedas, wo pooess no direct means of tracing 
tho history of the Sanskrit language and its mutations any further 
back than the date of tho composition of thOH hymns, Thcro is, 
however, another way in which wo can orrivo it some conception of 
that history. From facts which aro established and evident, wo must 
reason to the unapparent coubes which they presuppose, and out of 
which they have arisen.' 

Learned men have remarked, that thore ia a great resemblanco be¬ 
tween tho Sanskrit and other languages, some of which, like it, nre 
now no loDger spokon, but were formerly the current ami popular 
speech of ancient nations, and are preserved in written records which 

^ ’ill lr^^lAA^A^I>»a4., ™ffi ^ifs^vin t4 ^ ‘♦A* I 

coojccttDT, infcirifig thiagi unlcnciini from thin^thit tn muurefrt,'* mji HcTodotni, 
ii. 33. Conptn EoripidEs, frngnirnt 5 of tho PhiFtiLc. Ti^oFiJ i^xirmt 

jkAlnmai, “ A ^ohtble canclntton riJgatdlng things tuuipptrcjat ii n»,che(i hr 
proof*." ^ 


2ie AFFINITY BETWEEN SANSKRIT, ZEND. CREEK, AND LATIN, 


have descended to m from a remote Butiiiuitr. These are 3 at, tho 
Zeod and other varieties of the aocient Ptinsicj Und, tUo Gieokj and 
3jrd, the Latin.’ The Zend lao^ge it preaerfcd in the Zond Avesta, 
n ooUootion of writings eomiected with the anelrat religion of Peraio. 
The poems of lIomoT, which form the oldest relic of the extensive 
literature of ancient Greece, aro euppoaed to have written about 
2,700 years ago. And there are manr Latin hoohs which are 2,€00 
years old. From tho great similarity which exists between theoe 
languoges and the Sanskrit, of whidi proofs and iiigtences will bo 
presently odduced, learned men have inferred: let, That these forms 
of speech have aU one common origin, i.e„ that Sonatrit, Zend, Greek, 
and Latin ore till, u it were, sistens,’ tho dnughtere (some perhaps 
older ond some younger, bnt stiU all daughters) of one mother who 
died m giving them birth, or, to speak without a figure, that they are 
denvatives from, and tho sun iving represeutativco of, opc older Ion. 
gtingc, which now no longer exists and ’ndly, That the reoea of 
men who spoko these several languages are nlso dl descended from one 
stock, and that their ancestors at a very early period uU Uvod togethBr 
in some country (ritoated out of Hindustan), speakbg oda LmgangO' ► 
but alterwanh, separated, to travel away from their primeval abodes! 
at different times and in dlfferDnt direetiona; the foreCitheis of the 


* It k not Tor mj poipo« lo iuat raijrh oa tht alHnjtica of ih« 

SoiKkrU to ^aij other lanpwg® totwic ihoM I of Ihn 

C4K nnut lj*t« poToned the nititiitloiii whirl, [l,p^ “^a m emch 

P^le to iwerrtiiiii, in many cues with wriiiinty, or lith h^l, 
wh^htheworfslMil tt Ant in the 

ipvccfa. In tko work of the ktc Aatimt Schldcter do-Eurep^aii 

rer^eichcnikn OnanmjitiluhT InJagenmuuRlirn Spr^hca^ti s 

tli« Comparative 0 runnnar of the Ibdo-Oenuqii[t I.ai]nBKs^''l ail J "f 

of iti« tnoihiirdinfriufc which coatiiino unulkTcd in ihe^^rAri J ^ ^ 

which have been hj oth™, t 

sad conjn^rutien, « Wdl Jaf 

“TeiJtldchro*» Wortcrbuch dcr todoffcrnuinuihr 

Grammar of the IiidcHGcniiaiiic IjinBiuiaM - j 2nd eiL 

l^KvsSV -ra gi.«, «cor^ 0. ^ 

^•ns howCTcr, though 

Thai Schleicher thiaki the word for “ flye '* wu M “ to the origiaol fanni. 

Tbs former mtra «„tara to Ire b^n .1 -t 

lstt« moke, it for-^riiter/- whiUt tbs 
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Hindua MutUwaid or soutli-cnstward to lodiii; tbs ancMtoni of tho 
Fot^iaiw to tho sonth; and those of the Grocki! imd Kotamifl to the 
Treat,* Tho langungea of tho® hratichM of this groat Indo-Europeao 
stock which remainod Ic&goat togethDr in their earliest home, the 
Persian? and tho Indiims, eonanuod to bear the oloscst reBomblan^ to 
each other; while the tongues of those offshoots which sepomted 
enrheat from the parent stock exhibit in Inter dnics tho Icnat amount 
of rwcmbl^ce, the divergencies of dialect becoming wider and wiiler 
in proportion to tbe length of time which had elapsed ^co the 
sopanition.* 

Sect. L—/iifroffwrfcwy Rmarh m C^mparaim aj^nitia of 

ih« S^HMkrit and Ptr»ian mth mcA oihfr. 

t shall proceed to establish these asserUona ils io the resemblance of 
tho Sanskrit to the Zend, Greek and Latin; ofrer first pTemisxEg a few 
aimplo amiirka on comparative philologj in general. 

A Dompariion of the viiHoas languages which ore spoken in different 
Kinntries of Enrope and Aidn, has brought to light tho fact that they 
belong to different families or classes; and that the different memhera 
of tho same famdy, while they exhibit a more or Itsa close resemblance 
to each other, hcivo either no resemblRnce, or a very remote one, to 
those belonging to any of the other tkmUiea, It wiU bo snAldent for 
the purpose of illustration, if I refer to the two great families of speech, 
nnivcraally lecogniacd ns dtslinct, the Somitie and tho Indo-European. 

® an acKAnt cjf liu Grtcitg mjd Reauus, I tefet ILb Indian atodent to anv of 
the cifdinniy hkJilOTicill nuLUEiili. 

* " A compariiwn of tLs gnunwaticat ttraettiro of tha SAiwkrJt, orpceuilly in ib ddci 
form aa in ibn Tcit.wilb tho Celtic, Gtwt,Gtranm, LPtto.Slavon- 

■B^ and Fcm^ ete,* lcach« lui that all tbesu InngiiBgca hsTc a wtiliaoti Uaii, nr in 
other word* that they an d^Tcd fftmi on* centuan origiiial ipcodi; and the grnda- 
Uoq of and rormi pointi to tto Soiuknt u the langnnge which in general etRl 

pf^rrea llvo inoit original form, and b» deported kart rram the original tongue, 
TLu eauU-iice of odo cDramon original Ungodgn nKrtBnnlj leads m to conelndt- 
t at the penod when it wia itfll a liriog and ^knn tongue, the people also 
which employed \t fonnEd one oatton ; and it tendia that tbn indiTidiud nntioB* MM 
well aa their l^gungea were farmed bya gnulonJ separation from ibn Indo-Eutopnan 
people, and its langoagn. And, naoreornr, Ibe greater or simflarity of the 
aev^l lAnguagei among each other, nnd partiimlarly ia reference to tbo Suskribi 
cnalilM ns to eondodn whether the leparation from tb« ocigiiud stock took place 
in each casn at an earlier or a later pezioiL^^—Weber, Indisn SketeteSj p, 7, 

voi,. rr. 


Id 
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The language™ wHch belong to Semitic brtncb an the Arabic, 
Hebrew, Sjnriac, etc, How all who bcTo aiudied these Iciigncgci an 
well aware that they closely rwcinblo ^nch other m respect of their 
roots end general character ^ while they hare scarcely any affinity at 
aU in any ptapect with the languages of the Tndo-Eiiropoaii stock, in 
which are mcluded Sanskrit, Zend, the later forma of pure Persian. 
Greek, Utin. and the Teatonic and Sdavonio languages. Any person 
who knows both Amhic and Sanskrit is perfectly aware that they hare 
liiUe resemblance to each other either in rorbal r«da, or noiin^ and 
uone in the forms of oonjngation and doclenijon/ 


How, here we discoror the rory remarkable fact that two langimges, 

of the difftreto. bctiTKa, the Scnutic tad Iaili>.Earflp«tft huurowsa 
, 7 .^ wirreaiKHNienw hi r«p«t 

trtated by lU-naJn, “ ttlxUnra cle* LauffuM S^mltiniiM,'' 2nd oi T» 4M. ff nl, 
(^nr» lh.1 the critenan of the dutiDclaai of fnimlk* in Uaiftiii™ ii la 1* fmtfid 
la the mpotoibiltty of dcriring ons frnni anothtr. Thu^ he i, ntdte iatcl 

1 “ mrreptioai, fllTzend or tl» SoiEiIrit 

(p. ^3^). h 1 . gfflcnUy iwogTliled that there b o wide di,* 
tiMlu^ between the graiomnUcrtl of ihe Semiiis leanaea and that of 

iDdo-Europcan tonpoa. end that Ihe one eontd not 

**'■? proetdufu kaown to remimnitiTo pbXIoloeT, If wn exeunt rliA ‘ ' 1 ^*” 
to al^ or to ni«t, Urgaag« (whkh arc Sh% tbe 
the kwj of the baritaa mindj^ tbent k iearrelT aoT T 

portnncc which u oommoii to Iho two fuailiH (n Bat la 

Uaguagea, fmininatieal am much niore imroriaif than IcriiywFT^ 

p... .h. .r. ^ X™ ™'zs7"i:rr“'r 

of which jt II comuKHesdh Hihit bruniavi^ 1 . thin tha word* 

TEaerwed their rooibokry. hut Tory fcl^ch tnre Coi^Sl th* or 

mark, therefore, tbo eaiendil fom of !(ingua« Ih^hjl” 

ridnality Cpp, 447. S4«}, On theotber bandfjS^^ ad^ta ib 

Indo. European JeagUaer.-. hare . wiuidrrahle nwtnbcl^f^ 

both, iDdd^ndcody ef cEch s» they hare horrewid frnm J eammoa to 

hktoriad periocL Ihjt he danbti whither 

tbo primitivt unity of tbo two fiunlliea, and ecareclT^^I!!™*" ^ 

rtratiTo iHnhwiUeTer bo attaiatd on ihU^nJ a dnnoEi^ 

Mtamon to the two tamitiwi owa tboir xinikkritT h« **■ P"^ n»t» 

they belong to the clan of Htitoral and maaoorltahit Teir' " 

in ^ trilitoml mdieab ajctqally eiktina, onj :« -kjnT, which rrappear 

to bare left tmcee. U H mi all atrangr U »nwati(iiia appear 

ontwanl action, the prioiitiro tnoit, itiU *” erpr™ 

topuatftlfroTii her, ahoald tore ottiira, «jd 

ihoahl ha„ been nalrcrwUIy S that tin aaail 

M. B..A. i, -“-I ‘.S 
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both very p<<rft‘ot and polished in ihoir form* and stmetum, and both 
of which art spoken by learned men, of the Hindn and Muhomedna 
rtligioM rt3p«:tiircly, lidng togother, side by side, in tho same titica 
cf Indio, Ore totally difibrent from each other in almost BTciy respect 
ID which one elnhorato and complicated language cua ba distinguiahed 
from another Lingimge of the tame cliaraeter. And m bnt is the ci- 
plnnntioa of thist at first sight, sn siartUng phenomenon ? It is, of 
course, that Arabic ia (to its nnieic implies) the laognage of the Arthi^, 
a Semido tribe; nnd was introduced into India by the ilnhomedaii 
incaders of that country, who, though not Ambians by descent, bnro 
yet, ns thoir designation imports, been coarerted to the faith of the 
Arabian coaqnoror Mahomed, and have Icanied the language in which 
their eacred rolume, the Koran, is written * while Sanskrit, on the 
other hand, is tbo language of tho Brahmans, who am descended, moru 
or less purely, from a race which has no o^aity (nnlesa it be a pri- 
mordM odo) with tJie Semitic, riz., the Arion, It is not, therefore, 
wonderful that the Sanskrit and Ambic languages, which, thongh they 
meet in Indin, have been introduced into thnt country from quarters 
BO perfectly distinct, ehould be totally difTercnt fram each other. 

But tho Musulmons of India are not only acquainted with the Arabto 
tongue, hut with the Porsian nLio, which is the living dialect of Persia, 
one of the countries which Ho intermedinto between Arabia and India* 
Tho Persian Unguage, which tJig PersianA now Rpenlc, and which tho 
learned Musulmnns of India write, is a composite form of speech, i.e. 
one chiefiy made up of a misture of Arabic with the aneiont Pe^ic, 
which was originaUy devoid of Arabic woitU Now in that portion 
of the mMlera Persian lunguago which has nut been borrowed from 
Arabic, but inherited from the ancient Perrie, wo find mony words 


■ino-ng Hm iwb wbieli to bc ffunuHMl to tto Sejuitw mi tJin TcdVEcrapain 

longiiM^ mBf® iKtJxrtmn iq wbidi ite T««iica of lie oaeuuiWW 

difflcult to smo (p. iAS). Hr roceltufe* thsi im tir pit«nt sialo of phit.^ 
lopeat KWOCo, ■ louad miilhod of ittarfring reqnira to nfard the Semitk and 

Indo-^r^n l^hci of ko^tiigB u dktiaiil (p. ? aiik at tie oaeie W U 

Ast nothiiig which ho hu oddand iatalidnloi the hfpt^eiu of a primer- 
dud *fBm^beti*«!fl the niMB by mhoia the Semitic a»i th# Indo-Enrt'-pcoa InmnuirM 
r«p«Urtlj were ipokeo (p. 461), For ^Jcbdl. I miwt refer lo 4 work^ 
Much h^ bera ™ oa the „aie ..hjM by eth^ «:ha|ais, which it fr 

Unp^, 1 rtfer Duty to Dr. NoWetc ■ psper in Bcafefa OriuaA and OociS^ 
TOL IL, p. 376, If* ^ 
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which arc manifestly of the Homo origin aa the Sims^krit nouiu or vctbs 
of the aam4 aigniBcatton. 

The following list of worda may suffice to prorc the assertion just 
made, that the Persian longuago has, in iU putcly Perdo element^ an 
affinity with Sanskrit, whilo Arahio hna no anch affinity:—> 


Table No. IX- 

Compamtiet Tahlt nf Sanahrii, /Vri<r», and ArabU fFonU. 


bJtSatnxT, 

piltr 

diiJiHar 

jaBtaitrr 

jfnvim 

tiSro 

ghArmm 

aivn 

Up 

MmMtt 

iuihJta 

pStbt 

6ahm 

niri 

tht 

difi 

ehaimr 

p&ttfMn 

S»kiA» 

neran 

riiiuafi 
i if tarn 
iainwrit 


rxuiAX. 

Auxaic. 

pitdar *■ 


mSdnr 

Awn 

thtiitar 

Affft 

d^mUd 

AojU 

jnteSn 

Mkm 

HOT 


gann 

Wit 


fSrfii 


DU 

wiiat 

MIH 

tivaAjt 

ynAll 

tfA5, Aicir 

ta'id 

IHIM 


jtui 

Ah&J 

da 

i/AnAji 

einHSr 

drWn 

pStl/ 


iii*k 

jAft* 


wAA'a 

MmJU 

khA 

tAimanijfMt 

Jura'a 

HA 

‘atjor 

Aut 

‘oiArm 

foJ.tad 

hasSr 

Mayor 

ataf 


a3rni4aiT- 

&ther. 

mother. 

daughter. 

■oo-iQ-taw- 

young niJWi- 

nulo- 

hinL 

hentci, 

wRicr. 

nuDC. 

dry. 

foot. 

nrm^ 

tunr* 

<miL 

two. 

fiior. 

fl^e. 

aj- 

■CTen. 

dght- 

mao. 

ten. 

twenty. 

handted. 

thoniftiid. 


I subjoin many additional instances of affinity between Persian and 
Sanskrit wortK adding the equivalents in the Zend, one of the earliest 
forms of the Iranian language, but omitting all inference to the /Viubie.'* 

* Sn p. IBi, note SS, 

* la tbif eUD lha Arabic word dots mciabh Iho Snaikrlt- 

“ In the pitparahou of thne listi 1 hito Kiid ttio iidriiibure of drawiitd- 

E.r^ni.,^4 P.™ ^ Uri™ 0. v^^ZXXZt 

m«>t il|wtrat«l by to \\3er 

dul«Wtht Sftflint, cut,; the P««m Gnmmw of tbr ume auib^r rJ^ 
l»4Q,2ndtditi0D, l&ro); and Dt- D5etiJ„4 T v S J 

la which tlH, ,omi«rad with I 

SMwhriL might, if tniMUted from Utit hUo English fr^T! tiST? !ltLw 
ladr^^t. dralraaacf leamiag the hi«orym4affiri’ti- of 
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L VERBS AND PARTICIPLES. 


aajrsxnrr. 

XKjro. 

pnaataw. 

dmr 

... 

dandam 

ktr 

kmr 

hudam 

(imperat 

\ 

Asm 

Tedk) 

r • • 


dS 

dS 

dSdan 

prsAA (redie)" 

peresr, fmrt/tk 

fviftam 

AAar 


kmrdaa 



kattaa^ Aaadad 

hmmdK 

Aaad I 

(3rd perm. ling. 


1 

pres.) 


•P, «/ 

fajiam 

sm (fp!9s#0 

fns 

tkamidam 

s/Aa 

its 

utddaN 


Ji,Juk^Jh 

ifttan 

mtmr 

mtmr 

mmrdam 

seep 


Um/tan 

seepiM 

ft/mm 

Uvdk 

eMmr 

tk%r 

ekaridam 

dkav 

a s a 

darldam 

fmek 

patk 

paM/aa 

daA 


idatkiaa \ 



\daakldam ) 

>5 


doMstaN 

jamiti 

• • » 

[mH dattad 

jamam 

• • • 

[mFJ ddnam 

•m 

• • a 

tiritktam 

sft^i 

a a s 

tiriskt 

Aee 

jm 

tcadaw (caaadSfd 

\ pers. nng.) 

rrsj 

tmnd 

taniidam 

troM 

tmnti 

tan 

miA 

mit , 

awMten 


... 

jamfidam 

tapes 


tap^ taS 

raA 

rad 

rastam, rsyidaa 

prmekk | 

(pfsrAAe/i) j 

pars/ 

parsMaa 

er, mAA 

a a • 

iafiam 

AAae 

a a a 

kaadaa 

kmrtk 

AamA, AasA 

katktdam 

M 

. . . 


dkmm 

dam 

damldam 

>sa 

tarn 


jatm 

tSia 

tadak 

tmm (taaoti) 

tarn 

tamJdam,tamidam 

iutk 

imek 

asttlam 

esrsA, rar, sonl 
(wa^) i[ 

aSr 

Adridaa 

iM-fdAa 1 

ni-fdl 

aiAAdM 


to tear, 
to do. 
do thoo. 

to fire, 
to taka, 
to bear. 

I to bind. 

to obtain, 
to boor, 
to stand, 
to lire, 
to die. 
to sleep, 
sleep. 

to wonder^ ^rua. 
to mn. 
to cook. 

to milk. 

to know, 
he knows. 

I know, 
to create, 
ereatioa, natare. 

jto strike, 
to fear. 

fear, trcmblinf. 
to make water, 
to fight 
beat, ferer. 
to grow. 

to ask. 

to weate. 
to dig. 
to draw, 
to bajr. 

I to blow {m wind 
( or breath), 
be bom, b^t 
bom. 
to extend, 
to shine, bnm. 

to rain, 
to place. 

» The later form gnsA is one of the aarlj of the same process by whkh 

in Prikrit A was snbstitated for AA, pA, lA. dA, pA, and AA. 

» The eiisteiww of this root may be inferred from the p resence of a deriratiT* from 
it in the word ergaio A Ai, •* spider.** 
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COMPARATIVE TABLE OF SANSKRIT, 


aOMIXAlT. 

u:ct^a 

maiJLW. 

fwm 

■ ■ i 

ehamtdm 

jWM 

* * ► 

tmenTtlmit 

eAi 

4 ¥ ■ 

rA7dan 

jm+itAo 

/r0+Sl5 

/rtiftifdun 

fl«Jn 

smm 

tutmidtm 



yfttidoHf JtiaAmn 

Mi Indie) 


iidm 

bky 

tu 

biidm 

bhtrafH i 

■ At 

ruin 3«nnn 

blMraii 

i i » 

[■■T] bumi 

abhirvm 

a q ■ 

owAiat 

<Mut 

P -P W 

bi»i 

abbimtH 

* m M 

AwAforf 

OMai 

oAmi 

OPf, AoaftfM 

atti 

0dti 

Ad^ Mt 

MMfl 

b^nti 

«¥d 

etu 

itn 


iuJh 

dmd 

lAiulai 

mtfnt 

mareet 

’maiitlmti ^ 

mtrd 

. . » 


dbSr 

JAr 

|4CiaA.raM (uBpenit 

Jhrrfit 

JbomA 

f ii£iAroi»(iinfKrnt. 

\ 

tdp 

(Of 

ittpiditM^ tajim 

1 (inipanl, rdA} 

t*b 


mK^aii 

bknj 

... 

biriabtAr* 

ktb^T 

AAiAir 

ibarNinn 

Mid 

iktnd^ icAiid 

tbiktMtMH 

iKiin 

qetH 


4a4r (VaJtfHM, 

in^.) 

dtteb (to ^T«, 
Unnt) 

«^ArnH(unpccnt, 

iai) 

iviA (to tor, 1 
tear out] J 

> . . 

kmAtun 

11. NOTTNS, 

ADJECTIVES, paONOtTNS, PAR' 

3Ara^ar 

braimr 

j Airudar 

tnitir 

foiAar 

tticiiAor 

fvirn 

pttibm 

jM'tAr^ py§ar 

Jtmmr* 

godwr* 

flayer 

/pofrS 


j' liatro, or ^ 


{ tithtrab f 

ftdAard 

t •^ 1 

bfwtb 

Jtimi, ftia 

jTMt, fbbtta 

ana 

tayrtyti 

aiarftm 

muni 

ratM 

. . i 

bAfbitb t* 

JtTMf/hitS 

y»fi, j7#fi 

<T, xTif, tindofT 


to ^ iroQt. 
to (At. 
to cott«Dt. 
to Kod, M rorwnrd. 
to bend, H diipoM'd 
to fiiU. [to. 

to poveiTti, M4. 
to tw. 

I rem. 
he il. 

I wu. 
ho VUk 
they Wore* 

I UlL 
ho k. 
iboy ue. 
to pmto. 
lo clowne, wiih, 
to fcinid, rub, etc. 
to KHKiiid, luseliL 

jto bold. 

ju> cttltlvmtc. 

to bo Rot, 
tohcdt. 

to cuTj^ blow{M 
to macL 
to flow, 
to cut, bewR. 
to ioUlid, aill, r«d. 

jto be nblcv ttuko. 
to kill. 


hrolRtr. 

dfter. 

■on. 

fnthor-ia-hiw. 

DOtbnr^m.laW. 

widow, 
womiu, wife, 
mortal, luui. 
child. 

Ufe. 


Sec pu 13 (djotE, aote 41, and the line to wlunh it mfei*. 

’> li B ^fblD itBt in KXOI of tU butaiiH, of pdnuUrin hm .Idiwi tlw 

.(urdnit .IM b tMUMoming. “ S« p,*. Id, 












ZEKD, AND PERSIAN WORDS. 
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faww 

•wdiS 

ji'nt* 

«KA( 

cAtAiAu 

tfim 

Jaat 
Jikwa 
iioM 
trratmi 
hiuta ** 
«iiuA/t 
aMfiiukfh* 
ftmkk0 
r*ai 

yikrit 

JUHM 

fSlt 

ktia 

pjiAk^ha 

mk^fa 

iapi 

9« 

imharm 

kkara 

titMtan 

MM Ad 

MuAa 

/uinu 

parmin 

tkimahu 

kapat* 

pfUkra 

ififata 

h^akarm 

imAvAiAu 

kjiati 

k\iipapa 

JtaehMpa 

Aar An 

/AfAa 

aaairya 

kthtr* 

hitanya 

mya* 

(hamaa 

akarm 

turSAarHj 

anaAard 


firiAi 


uxs. 

riuu.'i. ^ 

teim, tama 

few 

masya 

aMjftr 

ittr* 

taf 

adli. aitm 

aatak^ mttukAvn 

pAv^taa 

^SiAmak 

tiaakmma 

MorAai 

aira 

arj 

dmian 

diiwiibi 

Aina 

wAm 

^ . 

dork 

, + + 

aramj 

taita 

dait 

MIMti 

miuAt 

aagyu^a 

ampHakt 

■ a ■ 

waAAiM 

a. + + 

■ViPMM 

faimm 

pUifOM 

* W' -i 

Ji^kr 

cAnu 

aoMa 

fSdka 



F«P f«i> 

panii 

patkt 

tulra 

uiktar, tkatr 

■ . ■ 

AaAT, AdjiiT 

yao 

yao 

Am 

UvA 

kAara 

ItAar 

u a m 

altar 

wa#fAa 

oinA 

■ + ■ 

aiiiiA 

pariitm 

par 

ptrtnim 

paritviaA 

0 - * ^ 

<kamg 


kahmtar 

* 4 > 

gtd 



* 

kviamf 

jNaAiAi 

mayoM 

Afmpio 

kirm 

S kaiyapa 

AaiAfl/ 

1 

AttrA, AlarrAaajr 

k ^ 

gik 

tmaiya 

•mAT 

kaAirm 

tkir 

carattya 

tar 

myakA 

dAoM 

m a- ■ 

lAom 

4 

oAor 

) . . . 

1 WfAar 

Aorali 

AuAt 


Ain'ip 


bodj. 

brftin. 

liwL 

bone. 

hecL 

era* 

bior. 

tooth. 

toQ^a. 

■hoolijert 

olbaw. 

hand . 

liiA li^dful. 

thumb, fiiiigtr- 

hair. 

fnnalB brauA 
liToT. 

koK. 

foot 

hair, rin^kt. 
biiclL • 
c«m«I 

ip«. 

oij or cow. 
buiir. 

ua, or wild &b. 
muto. 

•beep, ram. 

mouko. 

fiMtber, wing, 
wineed) a binl. 
beof of a bbfd. 
pigeon, 
a TOltUK. 
Jackal. 
cnuK^ 

flj- 


torUiiH. 

mbr 

oxcremlj^. 

iknilk. 

in) Da 

tkiiu 

(m)A. 

fMiing. 

( Did lira tton, 
plDUgkcd AhI*!- 
ifoa. 


i» ConU tha original form of thU word hare been dkaaia 7 

Bm TtiUcra’i P^saiaii GrAfflnuT, !hn3 triidnii, pp. M, 40. la Justi'j Ljiiicoii! 
itr^^pa ii aaid to b« thn nunc of ■ deitj wbn praUcUi ciwpa. 
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C0M?ABATIVE table op SANSKRIT^ 


UVKKBTT. 

fsdhvwtn 

yirrs 

jtmgiUt 

kthupa 

4Sru 

iokha 

5ta 

y**?* 

jtila 

hhan 

ram 

r^rana 

drvrm 

jwjyiinp 

datum 

dttA 
dtmm 
jo^nt 
bhttmi 
Jmd^ fma 
Kw^ jurjM 

null kfitm 

Mi&r (t(i£c) 

aikra 

iPuyAn 

ktkapa 

gkarmm 

him# 

mi# 

tkhUga 

thhMir# 

rmg# 

gatidh# 

kmrpitr# 


tfthartan 

manat 

y»s« 

drugdha 

Wdfcc 

4Ar, Mfjid 
AoMd 

rahat 

Jtaryo 


IKTP. 


■p >■ I' 

gandtm 

yffra 

jaw 

* 

diinaK 

1 ■» rfr 

Jangai 

■ 4 -fc 

I'JkA 

dawm 

damd 

W <9 * 

rdir^ liotteAflA 

1 V 4- 

Af&k 

a m ^ 


m m a. 

Jal 

^ > « 

hdr 

a ^ # 

j 

dp^rii' 


dar 


f pimjarah^ \ 

( p4fgarmk j 

ddm 

thakhra 

ihftrih 

dain 


aiman 

dtlNUA 

- ■ . 

jahatt 

(UMI 

hum 

am 

aaniim 

Aciirt 



taikf 

ffiUM niAuta 

htkitkt 

muoiU 

mak 

iiUrt 

titarai 

PWra 

akr 

maighm 

mtfi 

kth^ 

tkai 

garlfma 

garma 

aima 

tarn 

9nta 

lad 

. . . 

tdgah 

• * . 

t^tar 

^ * m 

rang 

gmiUti 

goad 

. . t 

kS/^ 

haOma 

ham 

atharmm 

atatkam 


ttamaE 

mnokA 

marntk 

gatma 

gmwfk 

draogha 

tarthua 

darxigk 

tithmagt 

- - i. 

tiah/Hii 

' * ^ 

P 

■i -h + 

(n» 

■ ■ ^ 

kam 


fva 

Jbora 

kSr 


evolmh:. 

irluaL 

barliFj^ 

grnin. 

Uikket. 

a bttkbf inagd-. 

w<»od. 

bnach. 

nw, 

joke, 

net, 

iragbt, 

tUQiC, 

once* 

doUf^ 

ag«. 

act, bflQd. 
wIumI. 
gml, de!Qon. 

■tCKM} huTOllr 
tlie wofliL 
^[Tomul, earth. 
CRlrih, 

livAfcdu mn. 

t nimeofa gvd, Hni^ 
frwad* fricDd^ip^ 
but^ pondije, 
noon, moiith. 
star, 
cload. 
dcHuL 
nEght. 

heatf ititiiiQQr. 
Wintw, cold, 
wind. 

■hade. 

ambrella 

enkriir. 

naisll bod undJ. 
CAmpbor. 
xnu plonL 
# prifirt, Oit^pnHt, 

\ loillt. 

pTwjm^ 
““d, difpwitilittL 
colonr. 
m'lry* lie. 

Hunt. 

Ihin^, 

gnef. 

fefT. 

detUE. 
te«E4. 
woii. 


“ JTiAira U tnegtioiifld bf Bobtlhurk ud ThwJi • . 












ZEN1>^ AND PEHSLtS WOaDS, 


iu>n(iirr. 

JK/d/it 
UkiUm (!) 
yrj/u 
fvia 

tara 

tWa 

miitara 

parypHla^ 

jmtjfiraka 

rvthi/u 

kumt^Ka 

ilv4uM 

tthana 

iltika 

arama 

kut^ja 

itkmaa 

tangama 

praiapa 

ralviM 

ehatwramga 

Jira 

afttithihm 

mtxkat 

makattara 

yarut yu-Tyu 

taaa 


tarn 

tana 

tttma 

ivkn (bright) 

imhka 

tatya 

ti0i»k{ha (Todii 
itala 

iffama^ ij^ta 

pUfM 

rwt tii (to 

■bATHtl) ] 

dftyAa 


imkfa 

itkatara 

matea 



IIIUUVh 

ikaSiAa^ 

iMfAatAJtt \ 

t*.>aU J 

. , , 

hi/di 

iiiya 


yd/a 

jadu 

♦ , . 


. . . 

/dr I 

a m m 

eiAf tfA 

* i 

/rr 

a- B- a 

iai/er 

j " ■ " 

paiarif^ 

nir^Aya 

ruA 

* . . 

iS^^oA 

, * » 

^'ruj* 

//aaa 

OifON 

^ 3 fAa 

*^54 1 

ramaa 

omw 1 

. . . 

Amy 

dhtftAa 

dira/tA 

roogtAoMM 

iuUm 

Ao^JNffAd 

a/tjumaa 

* ■ ■ 

parta 

JB a a 

tAapua 

1 ^ . 

tAa/rar^ 

4 itra 

dSr 

NOoik * 

aisd 

wu, masun/ 

mik 

, , . 

mMar 

4 ^ 

pirnw 

■ d. d. 

fawai 

m m a 

AomiiA 

i a a 

iff 01 

kaarrm 

iar 

aofma 

mha 

taikra 

fira 

, r . 

HifA 

Aarya 

ekap 

) ran'M/a 

rii/ 

/palla 

Ulpidy wtftd 

iySra 

tiydh 

pMfaa 

par 

/^AtOf /uAi'a 

'<? 

dar/'fAa 

dmrdx. 

raata 

root 1 

, • . 

fl«Aa/ 

jf/aara 

tufiHTor 

, . . 

ohW 


ph^cliui:. 

Mick. 

•onvTCT, iorcerr. 
a IwtL 
iTiro,_ct)pfdt 
nmii^ note. 

& bwitiii^. 

Urrov^ 

bed. 

bod. 

mad. 

jar. 

pilkr. 

dUm. Ibmhold. 
tnrniiu^T n ouuiiL 
&oin baming. 

gudeitr 

corncTi orboar. 
dmp, apjLftjbwi- 
Qcri Iqgbtmog. 
a blade of groui, 
Hed. 

OD osacmblag?. 
lorizic. 
htrd^ OEsen. 

n bfw 

Ikr. 

DHir. 

graol. 

amateTf ebiaf. 
btaiTTf. 

■IfuIm. 

all 

t«pt3ier. 

boif. 

l«d. 

fair. 

left. 

■tnugbt. 

vhit«. 

black, broira. 
foil. 

rijorp, ibaEpiieB. 

long. 

leawnt, plcoi&iil 
lUM, bAppf, 

dc<trojr«cL 

firm 

inloxicttoiL 
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See p. 1&, iijcrte 3S, 
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EESEMILA2JCE OF TO GItEEK AlSn LATIN. 


cfNmtfMffJI 

liHrmaHSM 

irt, Jtutra, 
imfin (redif) 

nii 

rt^Mi 

ytuAvtdf 


kttwma 
tara 
ON/dr 

paJchuf, paitha 
itISntM 
timJaii 
panekdiat 
ikornkfi 
taptali 
vt’ti 
NtfrdJi 
I'a^* 
taMtra 

dwtvr* 


uxn. 

rsajuur. 

» ♦ t 

itmknam 

o - * 

idm^maaitk^ 1 
1</hjAnum / 

1 AmAra 


n* 

maA 

turn 

ti 

■ . . 

tAuma 

[ j;«, i 

} 

a^d 


kaJam 

tarm 

Ur 

aiitart 

aniar 

vfutiri 

kar 

paMikat, paitka 

pat 

o . t 


tVaiti 

iiiii 

. . . 

pa»^A 

kktkotti 

tkati 

tMptaiti 

haiftad 

attain 

katktaA 

•tatitiU 

Hared 

tata 

Ud 

hasanra 

koiat 

- , , 



nrcLUK, 

litkd niAmti, abue. 
dUtutbed 
in miiui 

wiujrqf 

not. 

tlwu. 

JOB+ 

yam, ownt aelf. 


irfadf 

f a^gn af comp. 

I 

within. 

tborc. 

after. 

now. 

tw«itr. 

fifty. ’ 

Bixly. 

febvriity, 

ci^biy. 

Buiely. 
d hnodmd. 
a tholuaniL 

i to atop,, 

dilikiilt. 


Ndm.-^On Ihe other hand, I may jpccify th* imtaiux af d/tf# (Ar,) und Se^ 
(San*.), tn which a wopd of emQir m-thwI fca* the unui acufle of « ralujuity '■ in 
Arabic ami Saiukiit ^ 


Now the oia IcmgTiQgo of JJactria or Pomla, fttmi wliiclj the words 
io a© ttbovo lilt, fitm fonning part of tho modeni Persian, must be 
derived, woa a lanpiage closdy MimeeUtd witli tiie SanskriL That 
language, in one of its branches, and at a certain stage of its progreaa, 
was the Zend, which wo find employed in the Zeodavesta, or sacred 
volume of the Zoroostriani, or Ptols, a work which still exists, and is 
studied with bcncasing sncocss by European scholars. 


In the Bsmi! way, if we oompate SmiBloit wiUi tie lengeiiEc of the 
andeet Grccbi (who livod to tho north-woot of Peraio, on tht oaotom 
ond wMtcni ohoros of the iEgoao Sen), end with thot of tho RomoiiB 
who mhohitod Italy, wc lioU fled o oloea toonoody 

on ahnoBl perfect identity in tmj ntony word., both o. record, tie 
roots and the infiectioo. 


, ^ pnrnele rfiM* and the Sttnakiil rfii*. 







RESEMBLANCES BETWEEN LANGUAGES ARE TWOFOLD. 227 


The regcmbljine es between Umgunges may be twofold. Rnt, at 
regards the roots of the words. For instance, in Sanskrit wo bare the 
word NdmsN, " name,” and we find the same word ndm in the same 
sense both in Persian and Hindi. The second resemblance is in the 
mode of infliction. Hero wc do not find any resemblance in r^ard to 
the way in which this word ndsiipi is declined between the Sanskrit 
and the Persian and Hindi languages. The Sanskrit has three num* 
bers, singular, dual, and plural, and seven cases (besides the vocative) 
in each number, whereas the Persian and Hindi have only two num* 
here, singular and plural, and the cases are formed in quite a diflerent 
way fiem those of the Sanskrit. To prove this it will be sufficient to 
give the diflerent cases of the singular number of this word in each of 
the languages. 


SAXsaarr. 


raasiAx. 



KlXOl. 

Nox. 

aims 


nAn 



n&ni 

Acc. 

Dims 


aAaxri 



aSniko 

IxsT. 

nimai 





aim M, a&m karke 

Dat. 

fuLmne 


wsatinir, and 



nimko 

Abl. 



iHipplku by 

i 


nAm H 

Gin. 

omdium 


prvpoaitiona. 



aAmkl 

Loc. 

B&mni 





nSin nefi 

Voc. 

tiSma 


DMffi 



nAm 


If now wo compare the Latin word for “ name ” with the Sanskrit, 
wc shall find not only that the root is tho same, but also that the mode 
of inflection is very similar: thus,— 


Sinptlar 



Plural. 

BAzaxarr. 

LATtX. 


•Axsaarr. 

LATUr. 

Nox. B&ma (from crude 

Bomcn 

Nox. 

aAmikai 

nomiaa 

form aSnua) 


Acc. 

nAmAni 

nomiaa 

Acc. aAma 

BOOMB 

IXST. 

aAfflabbt* 

nominibu 

1k>t. Bimna 

Bomine 

Dat. 

aAmabhyaa 

BomiaibiM 

Dat. aimne 

Domiai 

Abl. 

nAmabbfu 

nomiaibos 

Abl. aSmaas 

Bomiae 

Oax. 

nAflUiAm 

aomiaom 

Obx. nfimoM 

oomiau 

Loc. 

oAmAsu 

nominiboA 

Loc. aAmni 

DomiiM 

Voc. 

nfifji&ni 

nomina 

Voc. nAaia 

Domea 





Tho Latin language has no dual. 

We see here that while the same root expressiag the word “ name ** 
is common to all these languages, the Persian and Hindi have lost tho 
ancient forms of inflection, while the Sanskrit and Latin have pro- 
served them. There thus exists a double resemblanoc, viz.; first of 
roots, and second of inflections, between tho Latin and tho Sanskrit, 
and the same remark is equally truo of the Greek and the Zend. 







228 AFFINITIES OP SANSKRIT WITH ZEND. GREEK, AND LATIN. 


]Now, when wo find Umt a mnltitudo of roota coincide in nnj two 
Ungnages, of which the one doos not derive them from the other, we 
may be auxe (even though the one may have no.complex aystem of 
inflections, while the other has), that those two languages have a 
common origin, especially if we can show that the one which is defi¬ 
cient in inflections has gradually lost them by a particular process of 
alteration which can still bo traced. But if any two languages re¬ 
semble one another both in roots and inflections, the proof of their 
affinity is then greatly strengthened. 


8xct. IL—Jft/aileJ {tttatration$ of tht affiniiitt of Sarukrit vith the 
Zend, Oreok, and Latin language*. 

I proceed now to fhmish, first, some specimens of words which as 
roots correspond to each other in Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, and Latin; 
and I shall afterwards exhibit the mutual resemblances of thrift four 
languages in point of inflection also. 

The following is a list of words (derived from the publications of 
Bopp, Benfey, Aufrccht, Cuitius, Fick, Justi, and others) which cor¬ 
respond both in sound and sense in Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, and Latin. 

In many of these words the resemblance is so close that no doubt 
can bo entertained of their affinity, that they are aU the leprescntaUves 
(more or less changed) of some one particular word in the original 
language from which they have all been derived. In other cases 
where the resemblance is not so apparent, the affinity can nevertheless 
be satisfactorily proved by observation of the feet that one or more of 
the letters of words having the same signification in the different 
languages always or generally vary from one another in a uniform 

m^ncr in the different languages. It wiU bo necessary to illustrate 
this point in detail. 


I diould fint temwk th.t the original fom., of tho cognate word, in 
q^on, a. they oxiated in their awimcd molhcr-Iangnago. ournot in 
^ bo determined with certainty, hot in mart inatence. they c«i 
be toed wtth nppnmoh te precirion. Thua, fiom a compariwm of 
the Sonrimt ad, wtth the Greek .Mi,, ^ 

^ly teo SanAnt and the Creek rteyeC. to come 

from dqyMte, or aka ani rjaa. from aha; kaa and toon 


VABrATION’S IN THE POEMS OF COGNATE WORDS. 
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from kvan: Jtinu aod ^^Jiu jnnt ffignotkit and mwo 

from ^ndj otc. Some of the coDsononts found in Sfmekrit do not 
appoiir to hoTo existed in the original Indo-Europenn tongue, such 
fha, chhat j^t which ore considonyd to havo been developed out of 
and Froin n oomporisau of the dlffercat co^ato wordi, it rcsidti 
thiit certain ooneonante of the ongiiud languago remain tmiform in oil 
tho derivatira tongues, whilEit others rnry in one or mom of tho latter. 
This is ahown in the following table, abridged from that giron in 
SchlciohcFa Compendium dcr rorgL Gnunmtitit (3rd ed.), p. 32S. 


Ixno- 

xxnorsAX, 

SANissan' 

(vr old luitijui}. 

Zjnrn 

(or old BeebiSa]L 

Giinx. 

LATlif, 

k 

k (kh)p ch 

k [kh), ^ 

i £0, B (t) 

C, 41T 


•* P 


P W > t (t) 


E 

M 


S Vt)i b (b) 

ET, T, 

prh 

bK b 

ffi ^ s 

! 

g, gr, T, b, t 

t 

t, tb 

t (th. 1) 

t-M 

t 

d 

d 

d (dh) 

d(S) 

d,l. 

lib 

dh 

dm) 

th (fl) 

d, ^ b. 

E ti 

ppl* 

E‘b 


1 

bfa 

Ml 

bCw) 

Ph{^3 

h, r. 

n 

n 

n 

n £») 

a. 

m 

ro 

m 

m (j(i) 

ai. 

r 

( r, 1, (r, n * 1 

i u TQimU} 

h 

r 0)i 1 £a) 

T, L 

7 

7 

T 


jj, 1 

1 

h «h 

] 1, lb, s', h, ib, 
I . 

i-w-hn 

*, r. 

T 

T 

£wj, p, b 

a ( e) F 

t, a. 

ik 

nViTi 



m m t 

mt 

. . . 

qb. 

fa- 

e a 


In Sanskrit the dental lottcra (t, th, d, db, t) sometimes become 
linganls (er oerebnds f, d, etc,), and the naaola n and m become h, 
ti, and ii, in conaei^ucncc of certain phonetio laws* In Greek kj, kliv, 
ty, thj-aaj dy, gy- if (da). 

Those laws and variations are cxempUfied in such words os the fob 
lowing 

(tf) where k remains common to Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin—as in 
akaha, axon^—atBon); C]Eis(x^Bkds) ot dakshiaB, doxies (adekslDSi), 
dexter (—dekster); or tahura =■* xnron (=.k3hiiiron). 

(i) where k in Greek and o (« k) In Latin are repreaemted by i (If) in 

Scldfitchcr plae«B a niir^ of ialemgtkltoii alter the b, and in the S^nd cohuna 

oaiiti tho b sad jHitu anty e nuurk of iaterrogiidjiHi, 
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Sanskrit—as in dekn, dccem « da4an; ekatoot oentmn » jafiiT n; 
kuoo, canu«-4ran; derk » daH. According to Bopp, (Comp. 
Gram., 2nd ed.) ko. 2la, tho Sanskrit i is almost always the 
oormption of on original k. Schleicher (p. 165) says it was 
originally a k, and ought perhaps properly to be pronounced as 
tho German ch, which ia in sound not unlike the Persian and 
Arabic Wjo ). 

(a) 0 in Greek and Latin ia in Sanskrit frcqncntly represented by j, 
as in ago, ago ^ ajilmi; in gignosko, noeco «• j&nAmi; gennao, 
gigno a jajanmi; agros, oger ajra. 

Kh in Greek is represented by gh, and h in Sanskrit, and by 
h and g in Latin, os in elokhns « laghns, ckhis « ahi and anguia, 
kheimg a hima and hiems. 

(«) Th in Greek is represented by dh in Sanskrit, and by f or d in 
Litin, as in tithemi — dodhami; m^thu — madhu; thumos » 
dhuma, fumns. 

(/) ^ (^) in ia represented in Sanskrit by bh, and in I^tin by 
f and b, as in phuo — bharami and ftii; ophms — bhru; phero » 
bharami and fero; phratria bhrat&r, Crater. 

(jr) G in Sanskrit is sometimes represented by b in Greek and Latin, 
as in go - bus, bos. 

Numerous other illustmtions will be found in the tables which follow. 


Table No. X. 


■Axtaarr. 
fitmr 
•Mt€r 
tatm 
mimS 
hJkntmr 
•tatmr 
dmkitar 
••pttnr, mspat 

dtrmr, 

jorntalmr 

iwmirm 

MffHi 

ft id kad * 


I. NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES. 


nxs. 

outax. 

fmtar 

ptth- 

mattr 

mitir 

... 

UMm 

... 

nmmm 

hritmr 

/Ar<<r»e(Bdan) 

ydiAer 


d^hdUr 


1 

mmepntt 

mmpti 


• • • 

dtfr 

• s • 

■MM 

ctfMa/sr 

f^mkrot 

f*dma 

h*inm$ 

. . . 

htkurm 

. . . 

pe/rM 

Amnm 

Amm 

* • • 

• • • i 


latix. 

p*ttr 

«M/«r 

tmtm 

fr*Ur 

toror 






axoLua. 

fsthcr. 

BMther. 

Anher. 

mother, soaL 
brother. 

■utrr. 

dsaghter. 

I gnuidfon, eotMa 
psnd.3uiffhtar. 
Diuh«ad*a brother. 
daaghter>{B>lav. 
•on-b’Uv. 
£ither-in>Iaw. 
mother>in>la«. 


fiUher’e brother. 

•OB. 

I widow. 
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SAXnUUT. 


rtrm 

tnatS 

dint 

r^rint 

rajml 

jmrtu 

j*rmm 


p»H 

ftmt 

atmmm • 

an (lo bnMth*) 

ifip (to naks) 

kfidafm 

iinu 

knpatm 

mkaki 

Moa. MM, NoaiiiS 
5ArA 
Sa, a»pa 

(aoe.) 

A4ii« 

nmkka 

jamhha 

fir 

hikn 

mttki 

kraaya^ Arma 
AW,|aiifa 
padiiti 
pkda 
janm 
ndarm 
Jafkarm 
amtrm 

fakrit 
mSiki 
drkffi 
kukaki 
g^kam • 

4»/«, k*aa^ 
ktSara^ ktmra 


XMO. 


jimi 

/Sra 


takfii 

SfUM 

takm an 

paJm 

9^ 

atkirm 

aiaa 

aai 


yatam 

paiti 


Imnfi (aom. 

dam 

aski 

nioika 

kraaf 

AmU 

daitan 


adti 


pidka 


tkam 

ndam 


pain 

fSa 

/taam 

aipa 


pant 

AMar 


firms 

finm 

pasts 

potaia 

atmaSf aitasin 


kardia 


ktpkals 
ips, Wis, dkkSs 

spknu 
• • • 
otbmia (Me.) 
ftmms 

ismms, anmkkas 

i Cg*®-) 

faatpkcs 

pints 

pikkm 

astsom 

krfaa 

pispitKaigpa.) 


pidsn 

fimu 

fastir 

sntiran 

kipar 

ampkabs 

ktamis 

k okkani 

tpUm 


itkar [nn.) 
skir(skm^ 
•aSn 

/ikos, tiknan 
pamf 
kis 
taaraa 
kippos 
ala 


LATTV. 


airtms 

kmrias 

rar 

rsfina 


pmmts 
patis, poisns 


am t asms 

asspMs 


tapnt . , 

mWm 

naaiu, Mra* 
iia 

dtnteat (mc.) 


MM^MU 


Sa . 

pis f^is Vfpau) 
ptdts (psntis) 

• • • 
fsmm 
mtsms 
• • # 
asntsrf 


whMwm 

tiimis 

mr 

lisn 


sterms 


Us 

tanms 

spams 

aais 


Bun. 
wenum. 
hero. nua. 
nloor. 

■tronr, liero, lord. 

Iriny , 

(joem. 
old ace. 
old 


TOOBf 

timl.hiiabaBd.aMf. 
^miatriM, hoaoar* 
able. 

ibnatk, aonl, 

( rapov. 
win^ mind, 
bodr. 
heart 

bead, brain. 

bead. 

eye. 

noae. 

eyelmnr. 

fiioe. 

tooth. 

jaw, chin, cheek, 
nail. 

tooth. 

•peeeh. 

arm. 

bone. 

raw fleab, deab. 

foot 

footman. 

field. 

knee. 

belly. 

belly. 

entimli, belly. 

Utct. 

nareL 

bin, and of ^nae. 
belly, hipboiie,etc. 
•pleen. 

hair of the head. 

odder. 

(fauur. 

life. 

child. 

cattle. 

ox. 

bon. ate. 
honn 
•beep, 
goat 
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/r«N 

c'rSiMM (mc.) 

'mkmraj tihtrm 

rrifai 

fUMkS 

iofUitkm 

mitJk, miuks 

wi 

iwr/iJta 

Asium 

htAikm, JteJhfJk 
i3r»r0 
h/wA* 
tittifi 

ptht 

Wro, tirJrm 

mAi 

AmrH 

iarmhA* 

pmlmkm 

wtmkMAilM 

IVrwftf 

Djftta 

diry* 

Dyatu yitar 
data 

tKwata, dkA 
maAtam^ naAtS 
tuAat 
aymi 

mSSf MOM 

•(Ar (redic), tan 

/arm 

maAAaa 

aAAra 

mda, mdaAa 

ap,5pa§{noaL^ 

/amkAa 

Aiata 

tkkoyA 

fa,fma 

AaAaa 

AtAa^i 

AmAmd, Aa.hmtmai 
Vra (radk) 
dm, dnma 
dam 

tmadAm 


amdAat 

aya» 

rajata 

ayaa 


XEXO. 

oun. 

LATOt. 

/jw, iimi 


edaie 

dyim/m 

kmaa 

caaaaa 

Am 

ama, Ama 

ama 

raArka 

Imkaa 

layma 


arkaa 

mrtma 


aliyia 

... 


atma 

MM 

H * 


aru 


orfms 

... 


AAim 

aawr 


koAkmj 

emrmfma 


cams 

earema 


. . . 

m/m/a 

a a a 

tatris 

. . . 

a • a 

. . . 

yTtm 1 

a a a 

Amdraa, rmmdria 


acA^ 

fAAia 

mmfmis 

a a a 

AarAimoa 


a a a 

Aaraboa 

a a a 

aMJbAi 

yamlta, yamiha 

ymUs 

mmta 

mmaca 


Uraataa 


a a a 

Zama 

. . . 

a a a 

dha 

dhma 


ZamayMr 

(Dieayitar \ 

\jmyitar . J 

dataa 

tAaoat 

dama j 


a a a 

din 

. . . 

mrnAta ^uc.) 

Me, amoa 

moeUm (aee.) 


amrvna 

m§odA 

a a a 

iymia 

aa/a, at/mt 

aaanaia 

/lira 

aatfr, aatrem 

aatrtm 

. . • 

Arrammaa 

a a a 

« . • 

mfyAoa 

mmAaa 

eicra 

amAraa, apAraa 

iatiar 

. . . 

Amdar 

mada 


. . . 

aqua 

. . . 

AoaAAea 

ttmahs 

IMM 

Akiom^ AAaiaiam 

Aiaata 

... 

aAia 

a a a 


f/ypaia 

a a a 

ana 

AAaaaai 

... [ 

... 

AtA5m 

• . . 

. . . 

« . . 

caematm 

. . . 

ayraa 

afar 

dm 

dm, dmataa 

... 

daam 

dam 


aiadAm 

atatAm 


yaaa 

tda 

• • . 

... 

. . . 

amtAaa 

... ] 

a • a 

a a a 

aaa \ 

media 

mfWUM 

aryanitam i 

a a a 

a 

ayma 


SSCUBII. 

dog. 

dog(Bom.) 

hog. 

wcdf. • 
boar. 

jackall, fox. 
motue. 

UnL 

quail. 


cockoo. 

crow. 

owl. 


indita cuckoo, 
magpio 

otter, water ser> 
aerprat. [pont. 
crmo. 

locurt, beetle. 
Uaert, flea. 

®7* 

^ am^a, Ileaven. 
The Skr, Zeui. 
ecleatial, diTiac. 


day. by day. 
mgat. 
dawn, 
fire. 

moon, moalli. 


ic earth. 
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ftiUrCEUT. 

apmu 
pmr,pm1 

dmmm 

tWa (afaMf) 
Jrar 
rmi 

•MWIM (( 

•Wp) 

mimsm 

imrhtrSftmrktrm 

MH 

mritrm 
•riUr 
aJbia 
laAara 
jmiWm 
an 

kmtm (redk) 
WtMM, fm, (to 
loTe) 

pttAim 

dkimm 
iftikmm 
cAmkrm 
dASfm 


(thick) 

hmAkt 


AAmlimifkAmtiMm 


qf0t 

msJkAa 


ktffa 

rtM 

ki^ 
stip* 
pAmil* 
iuymm* 
pmrUfpti/m 
(T«iic) 
MTK, pfitkm 


ptritAfAa 


nLXD. 


dtmSm 


1#^ 

•itmam 


. . [dam' 
AAratm (wi 

tan 

p*tAmm 

Amut 
A^Arm 

itiima 


■4A 


Aanm 


ounu 


spAtaM 

pdlis 


/Wiw 
tAmrm 
• • • 
Am p m$ 

a k m i m 


trftma$ 

trtUt 

tuim 


pf»hu 

knUct 


patot 

n- 

pmtAmtim 

kukU» 

twpAei 


itmlot 

kmmki, kumkcB 


(to 
monnor) 
kkalmot 
/aalM (to 
rtran^) 
arji 

makki (hatUe}, 
makkaira 
I iword, knife) 


LATnr. 


9%ema 

/orta 

ria 


eats 

Maria 


fimia 

dnaoa 

kmpi,fi^ 


pAattaa 


pStma 

tmnu,platma 

karma 


aemua, rmautaa 


/tmma 

y^OM/Mf 

eima 

aalamma 


amamma 

mmrmiir 
« • • 
aNfo (to afflict) 


mtaetara (to 

1 kfll) 

ames 

mmmdma 


tumuiaa 

falimm 

• a • 

ptma 

• • • 
praeia 
praeiua 
pratiaaimua 


nrouan. 

vnmlth. 

city. 

boitM. 

boue, TflUgr. 
door. 

thin;, {wammioa. 
daep. 


anril, 
tbandcrboU. 


TOL. n. 


■bip. 

oar. 

rower, 

axle. 

nuor. 

axe. 

•word. 

■treogth. 

beantjr, Veeru. 

rood. 

■in, gnilt. 

Booke, spirit, 
bottom. 

wheel, circle, ete. 
incense, moke, 
reed. 

pillar. 
leUw. 

lomKl, pipe^ 
whisper. 

manner. 

bridle, etc. 

■traita. , • 

[non. 

sa^ power, pas. 
bruliaaee. 

|sae ri flcei 

old. 

onument, world, 
comer, 
lumid, dew. 
bole, welL 
momuL 
flower, leaf, 
earning, work. 

mneb, more. 

broad. 

beary. 

beaner. 

beariesl 

Ifl 
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aiMitKnr. 

EllXD. 

ament. 

UMX. 

paruA^Aa 


■rfltof f 

- - > 

hfhtt 

4 ■ ■ 

eAidrAiu 

itrrir 

lofAitifAa 

^ - « 

ttffkhutot 

IttfifimpM 

muAmt 

#14- 

mrfffta 

mtiytnu 

RHlATfOl* 


mit&a 

HM^br 

(Tcdic} ) 

- - ^ 


Kjuimm 

f#Aii 

4 A -a 

pskktu 

44 . 

d/w 


Stn* 

oeiar 

rnn^n 


Aradna 

> , 4 

UnM 

« ■ . 

■ iF * 

fnrirM 

rmsUirm 

TIB 

mtfArvi 

rwArr' 

fMgrwut 

+ b * 

tAtrmoa 

fmmtu 

/wrAht 

AiiAw, hmk* 

44 . 

Mtetut 

furM 


pim 

ftenua 

JtrfAn 

m 

db/i'AAu 

4 

Anvorc, iwr^crro 


farjarM 

AorAmu 


AoMd 

Aphm 

timiiu 

Hkir* 

iaia (itromg, \ 

' ' ’ 

ttntfit 

frnfidiu {ro/Mi, 

Etragth) / 

■n ■- fK 

■ -b M 

(to be ItroUg) 



dlvvw 

tUrltr 

HflH 


mm 

■vHnu 

WDtl 

1 ^■ ■ 

Ainf 


m«i£A^ 

wmidks^m 

meact 

mailiui 

thtisra 

4 « ■- 

Atksima 

4 ri B 

laJjNt 

. . . 

ttm 

■ » «■ 

aradt 

^ * i 

kidut 

tffvru 

d«4 

m • 

AbM# 

a -b Bi 

uti*ra 

-r ^ . 

knaitna 

■ F * 

jiThh, pTna 

V ■ 4 

piim 

B ■ B, 

Mruhfo 

F I + 

tAmnu 

■9 mm 

ardfa 

■ ■ + 

erdS 

■ + 

priJM 

4 . , 

prrkiKt 

- + 1 

Ai/jui, Ju/ySfd 

'414 

JtStM 

■ ■• ■ 

jMlila 

4 4 4 

pi^kv 

pmliiiia 

im{« (flirt), 1 

m*iwt J 

, 4 * 

milfit 

mdfiu 

i5lt 

■ - ‘ 

kttauioa 

\tmtipa (dark. 

1 Una) 

riuHHfa, fjrJM/a 



I immutim 
\ {tOJlLlllt} 


b«»t 

light, nniilL 
lig^htesL 
grtat. 
grenlior. 

fenatot, tcjkt* 

[ a1)l«. 
gTMt tbicL 
nrifL sriftcr. 
Mhft* alow^ 

■Icmler, 
blood, red. 
boat, hoL 
dry, 

Jkfl. 

long. 

borWoqiv 

libo. 

drtn. 

itrOb^. 

light [ode), 
iwiw. 

Imlf 
tniddlc. 
one of two. 

trot. 

tvooL 

TVW. 

■Dbfienucfit. 

faL 

bold, 

to moutoo. 
ipocklnL [All, 
igrsnbl^ beauii. 
W17, paJi^. 

duty, lilack, bfcL 
Hack. 

lodxj. 


IL PRETOSITIOXS, PARTICLES, AND PROl^OCNS. 


fin 

Aaw 

am 

fWI 

pmri 

p»iH 

Jjjrr, 

Pfr 

mperi 

ttpairi 

huptt 

impir 

mpa 

444 

A«^ 

mi 

pnti 

^iVi 


. 

pnt 

f** 

prS 

prS 

amtar 

ai/arr 

mfoa 

imlfTt imtua 

"r« 


;/» 


mpi 

■W 

ipi 


aAAi 

aiA«, aiiri 

ampMi 

! ' * 

MBM, Jnvi^q 

B B B 

Aaaiii 



j»rd 

prrii 

■ .F B 


WlUl. 

nmnd. 

oboTe, 

nw, under. 

Mrvards. 

bof(w. 

vithio. 

mraj, 

towordi, aJL 
1i>viudj«v round. 

f£t^hl^r. 

Ormuf lido, boyoiuL 
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eA^nnjir. 

ism. 

OUEK. 

pmrS 

. 

jMew 

jhmUtfarS 

pars 

^wro« 

tdr {to CTOBfJt 
tfraa 

[j tarS 

trrma (limit) 

am 

Am 

ra t 

diu 

duaA 

da$ 

arr/HOMa 

kawtoMoSA 

aatuMti 

darautau 

daama^iA 

tfaaMemia 

mmaam 

au 

Mwn 

a, m 

A, am 

a, am 

Ml 

Mt 

Mf 

mama 

H « O 


iaa, kia 

Asy eAia 

/it 

aaJtiar atSJtia 

mia+<A£$ 

utia 

mifia 

ti 

tim^ ktfJ 


kalarat 

tatSn 

potaroa 

iiarat 

* k ■. 

iftfraa 

aiAaa 

aim 

ampAo 

dtiya 

amym 

amUi 

krAf kaAmtkmtra 

fka, katAmir J 

1 JhirAiw j 

pa, Jru (lonk) 


- # <■ 

pakfa 

kaii 

tsii 


IpSaoi, 

1 ioaot (Tonic) 
fM«i 

kadit 

kadka 


tiuEi 

1 A^ff (Ionic) 1 

fadAe 

t»r# 

j/talS 

pads 

Aata 

Mat 


tfitAam 

qataa 

i . rf. 

AatAen 

ittAmm^ V 

ittAa (Tedic) / 
paitAatf foieAa 
atakaAm 

ihYi, iiwfAii 
jarJAattpadmi 

ayaiatAta 

tatli 

a 4 i 

mti 

ati 

4 4 1 1 

aft 

taitAt* 

* B 4 1 

ptftm 

cAa 

c4« 1 

An 


tATiy, 


tram 


nme 

im 


{/m)^ JfcJW 
flOHJW 


fmit 


HffHM 

qm4 

Mf4r 

amho 


flM 


fttAf, fNe/lU, 
qtmutHt 

tai 

qitntdo 


ittiHj ita 
ptat 

<fyff y 

MU 


qat 


^uLun. 

pajt, 

I ocJwe. 

■croM. 

I wflU* 

OL 

' U^lf-mindeA: 
erilHniDdoiA 

^0''Wh 

piiTitfv^ [Miticlii. 
negiitLT«, 
ii notf 
wljof 

(n& one, Jet Eur 

I one. 

whirh of two P 

otltnv 

botL 

oiher^ «ODU. 
where P 
whetica. 
j'bow manjrf 

BOBIMlJ-, 

whea p 

thect 

whira 

tllenea 

wheftce.. 

(hiu 

«ftrr. 

iimtekJy. [ftm 
rtppofite, ite«r,bo- 
^MiVniid, fnithtr. 
rootuiiJ, With, 

uuj. 


dri 

irtfsw 

tiarwM (roBL) 

eAdfrarva 

jmut&ad 

tUf 

aaptcM 

Mthfm 

iHrflM 

vtmiati 

itfdUd 

praikdaaaa 


III. KITMERALS. 


itd 

iknpA 

tithikn (ftllL) 

rAarAM>in» 

pantAaa 

kkaht«t 

Kj/aN 

Mefwi 

4aian 

o7iWti 

1 yfJrpjtwv 


dab 

Itltt* 

Uadrta 


pamU 

Atr 


A/pta 

dJt/i 

Aanaaa 

data 

aikaat 

AfJta/bJt 

prSUt 


dac 

era 

qaafaer 

qmiaqat 

arJ 

arptfm 

otic 

timm 

dnaat 

rijqrafi 

amUmt 

pnfmaa 


two. 


j lbr«, 

I fire, 
lix. 
Kiroiu 
eight, 
sine, 
ten. * 
i twenty, 

' LtUhlj^ 

I ant. 
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•Axnnrr. 

nsri». 

onunc. 

LATn. 


{£5^"*’ } 

dtmUrat 

aMwadiu 

tnt7)t0s 

fAritya 

tritat 

trrfiiu 

eJuUmrthat, t 
tmrf* j 

Imrpa 

leiarict 

fttarltu 

pmrneJUlAds (re- 
die), peneJUaMe 

jpaadAo 

pmptot 

fuimtmt 

aktuhfhtu 

AAstr* 

Atktot 

aextmt 

mptmmma 

AmptatAo 

AaAdamtoa 

leptimut 

»»k(mmuu 

MttWtO 

oj/doat 

aeiarmt 

MV«MM 

(waaon, I 

IfMTVIVt# i 

Ammatot 

mmmt 

iaiammt 

daJemc 

dtkmUt 

dteimmi 

iti$ 

AitAraf, Ait 

dit 

Ail 

tris 

ilArixAvaff \ 
|/Ar« * / 

irit 

Ur 

ividAS 


dihAa 


tridAi 


trikhm 


tkmtmdAa 


MraAAm 


pumeA»4Ad 


ptHtaJtAM 

a • • 

pmrut 


ptnui 

♦ a a 



pmuitm 

a • « 

AjfM 


AAn 

Atri 

AyoMaJM 

• « • 

• • • 

AtaUmmt 


IV, VERBS AND PARTICIPLES. 

dmr 

dor 

dtrA 


da, dadami 

dsdAimi 

dulAmi 

da ‘ *' 

datar 

daitr 

duir 

dator 

dStrt 

... 

dotfirm 

datris • 

dama 

data, dStArm 

dAran 

doWHM 

dAa, dadkami 

wee 

titAimi 


MAtf, tuAfAami 

ita, AitiSmi 

AiMfaii 

lU 

OMtAam 

... 

ttfom 


stAamam 

. . . 

mipnimi 

itaanm 

mittaa 

MiAtAdwi j 

... 

star, ttj'fnimi 

ifar 

(ttammwU, t 

(MriaMuif j 

tttrma 

Hariman 

itarrma 

ttrima 

Mreaww 

AAmr 

Aar 

pAtrA 

firo 

AAora 

. . . 

pAarat,pAortiem 


AAi 

Am 

pAmA 

/W* 

tiA,‘teAmi 

. . . 

leikAA 

iimfc 

tan, ta»Ami 

tAaig 

'tmmmA, ttioA 

Undo 

tatoMU 

. . . 

. . . 

ttUmdi 


£«« 

petmao 

fifma 

Jmmilmr 

jamitrl 

datAar 

ftartAr 

ftmitira 

ftmittr 

ftmrtrfm 

jatm 

satm 

. . . 

pmatui 

jOMIU 

pr^pr^i 


ftmat 

ptmmi 

proftmiti 

Jmd,jindim 

ai 

fifoAtcA 

pmiea 

jaatm 

• a • 

pnAtaa 

opnAtot 

(s)mattu 

uaotmi 

MjaaN C/aaaMN) 

HaJVMM 

amama 

laywooMw /| 


Ksouas. 

Moond. 

thinL 

ftmith. 

fifth. 

•ixth. 

•rrcnth. 

ci^th. 

nintlu 

tenth. 

twice. 

thrice. 

in two waji. 
in three wnji. 
in fonr waji. 
in fire wa^ 
Inat jenr. 
of Uirt year, 
jwteidnj. 
of yeatcnlnj. 


to tear, Aay. 
to^e. 

RlTcr fSMM.) 
(firer (fm.) 
gift, 
to place, 
to ttaad, place. 

I Mood. 

Mrength, thread, 
to tntf. 


toepread. 




to bear, 
load. 
tobe,I 
to li^. 
to Mreteh. 

I atrctcbeiL 
to beget. 
Cuher. 




Bother, 
bom, eon. 
birth, kind. 


progeny, 
to know, 
known, 
ttnknowa. 


name, nmamc. 
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laaniEiuT. 

axxnt. 

tadami 

, , , 

tiaSda 

a. ■ a 

air, Hfp* 


luMfaii 

, , , 

tap 

, , , 

aj 

»d 

aJaMa,ttrma 

■M » -a 

raA, raAdaii 

vat, Msaai 

mrak^AU 


lUitd 

. , . 

lip, Umpami 

w , , 

tarp 

• • • 

Marpa 

..... 

tSmIk 1 


r«« (to dwcH) j 

1 . , 

eat 

ffaiiA 

raatra 

vaitra 

rfi 

va 

twfa 

eSta 

pat, patami 

, , 1 

apaptam 

r . , . 

apaptai 

T ■ , 

patatri 

% 

iad 

iad 

md, iTtfSmi 

kad 


* ri « 

ikkid, eAhiaaimi 

. « ^ 

thkiadanti 

i- -1 * 

MinwAm 

t ♦ T 

bkia^nti 

■ 1 « 

tftrp 


dam 

• ■ b 

arindaata 

■- 1 + 

tahK 


tapipa 

a a ■ 


•V 

aaJettttm 


jdm 

■ , , 

mam, manp* 1 


auw, manaati j 

* * ■ 

HMMU 

atafufiA 

kwjjKhSmt 

M » ^ 

kuia 


da/ 

’d4i 

ifatkl* 

<¥ » b 

kar, karSmi 

iar 

at, am 

ak 

Oita 1 



am I . ^ 

(M«at I ram 



UETtK 

4 * ^1 



Wadi 


1 ■ P 

flfpiamai (to ] 
t long for) J 

I iifket 

ittpiS 

, . . 

idi 

*do 

itdSfUa 

W d * 

\idltm 

■P + 4 

ocAeoaui 

fvAa 

- . , 

vtait 

■ ■ ¥ 

danda 

afr^ka 

, , 4 

kerps 

iff^ 

ks^tvn 

mrptmt 

fada 

. , . 

k/miaii 

twnfw 

ktdAit 

vetiit 

ai, aiaii 

■ r . 

* . . 

WNfua 

peitmai 

pfta 

epiptvtt 

. . , 

epiptt 

- ■ . 

ptttifm 


^ ■ P 

tado 

ktsSMui 

mdto 

A/doa 

ttda 

mkiio 

tcittdo 


mtmJuni 

. . . 

Jlftdv 

. . . 

Jfiidt(nt 

tarpo I 

4 . . 

dkaw4^4(smi^i 

domB 

ippodemiu 

, 4 . 

lamiomS 

d m 

^ptvniai 

r- a . 

■ 4l 4> 


, , . 

HHdHM 

piei 

JItH, plav 

mimmai 

mmbi 

mfmm 

HflU 

ikea 

V fl ^ 

kAaioe 


daimi 

« 1 1 - 

dikim 

4 ■ * 

bratmi 

CTM 

Mmai 

a- * ■ 

kittai 

■ R « 

taui 

VWtO 


l^coiwa. 

to itOEmiL to bool, 
11u.ro bcaioiL 

tfl KWffitUW. 

«rbe doHrci (-S.) 
lit ploasea, [L,) 
to hurt, be^ 
to rat, 

I jratahte, food. 

tooarT]|', 
ho corned, 

t« glD^ IWClIlL 

U> aiuiiit. 
to attp. 
tGTpenL 

habitation, oitj. 

lo rblho, 
dothin^, fonoMt. 
to bloT, 
tuuL 

to fan. Or, Bcdi. 
IfulL ■ 
hr full, 
wmgrd. 

to ml 
to Hok, rit. 

I luat. 

' to cat. 

^wy cut, 
to deoTc, 
tiiuy clBOTe, 

! to m utialied, 
picaso. 

^ to mbdue, 
faabdnar, oIFota 
\ CS),I»™.( 0 .J. 

I lo tnko. 

1 will lafco, 
to anoint 
to anoint, 

i 'ta nriui, eiiI, 
dow, rain. 

I l-ti in V | TrnMvmtifr, 

nkind, Bjunt. 
to poor onL 

' potind out,exceed 
toMto. 
blth'lL 

to do^ ftilfll, create, 
to lit. 

, hu liti. 

' toToroit. 


" 8«> BboAj’b GIobruj to S.V.; uii aj^anJa b L.V. to, S5,5 j uid CutCaa, 
pp. 474 aul £19, 
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COStPABATIVE TABLE OP SAXSKBIT 


■LUCPKAtT. 

ttid 

tteda^ 

ard 

ifam 

tian 

tiatfapitttM 

la 

ttri 

varttati 

imi (fh)in f) 

atar 

atfiifiH 

mriia 

aurtifa 

amritam 

dart 

vid^ rittmi 
tUia 
vHma 
arttka 
aki, ekiktii 

pa/tumi 

tap 

frae&h^ 

3>^k^mi 

tpoi 

traa 

aai 

tpari 

nwi^lni 

tap 

pjitk (fvnrA} 

PTitta 

ark 

aloia 

nttK 

raek^ aatkmi 
fwA 

kvdk 

acf^ 


mar 

aifrftkya 
[ai(H] m^rita 
m&ri^ta 
avfiakfka 


aid 


taji 

parti 

ipai 

latti 


art} 


rmk 

rack 

rSck 

ia*k 


ntp 


□wiu. 

ptrdamai 

kidri» 

kidr^ 


tak 


amikkt^ 

fimi 


Mtua 

amkrditia 

amikrUaia 

dirt'amai 

fiitiJa 

faiflm 

fidtnea 

aifika 


altjawnai 

trfi 

fmtkiu (a dead 

i toij) 


jdtiS 

pUktaa 

arkki 

irakat (wbfte) 
Ittiiaa (white) 

Hits, tmika 
takt^ 

pmikmaaiai 

kmpkaina 


LATCr. 


ptda 

tuifa 

aadiir 

ardtB 


iaaa 

tmitn 

iw 

vnia 

atrtii 

tniapa 


nun 

tHaflima 

awrtalu 

immanalia 

amtiratia 

piJto 

ridiaim 

ttia 

r fa, ^iiriii 

(iww) 

tfpm 


•pefw 
ttrrta 

HNWrVp HfX 

(de^) 
^rpa 
wtarpa 

ptfeia 
pfrxta 

tux 

feea 
r« 
tfxa 
Uatar 
pttta 


Mouaii. 
(incntris cnpiEun 
( cdcrc. 
to »weat. 

Bweat, 

jILo ufiicL be on 
\ (Ire, 
taimuad. 
groui, loutd, 
Uiuidcf. 
thiuMleri. 
to cqt^ IcKnac, 
to be, tqm, 
he ii, trim*, 
to mAle water. 

lo die. * 

death. 

dewL 

moTlaJ. 

■lanHtruL 
food of the eoda 
to ate. 

to know, ■«. 

I know, 
wo know, lee. 

Ihoa 'kbowcft. 

U> pertdto, koow. 

lo doomoL 
lobe hot, 
to fl*k, pray, 

lotw, obterra, 
to fear, (lighten. 

to pcriih, kill. 

to toorh. Matter, 
to link. 

I to touch, lay, 

I gather, 
to touch, twine, 
tonebod, twuttjd. 
lo be worthy, mle. 
to look. 
lighL 
to iMnc. 
to ipcal^ cnii- 
tioieo. 

to iiilni cate, begot 
ooi^tcr, westner, 
to think, BBcertaiL 
to wcaTic. 


net rpA vrMar<£Ai, Bvhtlingk and Bath a IMc' 
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0AX1KUT. 

wfiakf tanh* 
Ukat^', iktmaimi 

Ukuktm 
kfip, Mp 
hkaktA 

kup 

irUf ifimimi 

»»*• 

LiA«n 

i$Ai 

pnA^pmdA \ 

/w^ (hiddea) / 
Hr 

p5f piham 
papam 
p5t$tm (to drink] 
far,japarmi 

^Ifar 

pitkf pimaahmi 
tremble) 


UVD. 


dm 


nr, etryMt 
•pita 
mak 

drami 

adriat&m 
apadrSm 

did 

adUcakam 
adik»kata 
am, ammi, mmi 
Matm 

trap** 

tnqt, trapk, 
tramp 
pat 
amrd 


a 


krrtt, trti 
Papnaau 


pkapi 


Hai 

kioS 

att^*> 

tktiMH&ari 

ita-kH-amaca 

\p 0 i-kti-oata 

kratkS 

krimi 

pinS 

prpika 

pGtm 

tprr, tptira 


harapti} 

thumtaa 

pkiaak 

{kat)mii 


l((^) dranai, 

[didraM 

idraama 

aaadra m 

dtUmaam 

•Jtixa 

tdnjata 

autna 

aatrm 

tnpe** 

tkrapti 

ati 


fraar^ 

/rattaa 


eapm 

dm 

riaa 


kika, potart 
• • • 
potm 


piaia 

pidm 


•atat 

Nrrto 


dira 

disi 

dixUtU 

atetiar 

aatram 


atardaa 


SKOLUX. 

rrio, dew. 
to bemk. 
to ayoT. 
eajoyiBa, that 
to cut, pluck, 
to obtiunj eut. 

(to be exoted, 
(an^, denioiiB. 
to oeur. 
to lire. 

to lor^ wonhip. 
to kiU. 

(to dwell, well* 

(built, dwellen 
(urott^ 

to hide. 

I ecotter, •epunte. 
I drink. 

I buTo dttmk. 
drunk. 

I wake, rouse. 

Ibe awoke, I am 
1 awake. 

I pound, 
pounded, 
to bend, 
death. 

1 speak. 

I acw, patch, 
sewn. 

I bind. 

I run. 

I went, ran. 
th^ ran. 

I show, teU. 

I tbow^ told. 

r ‘ sbowod. 

measure, 
a meosure. 

[I am ashamed, 

1 I tom. 

to hurt, break. 

toetrire, seek, 
to mb, crush, bite. 


as The original root is suppoeod to hare been pit, afterwards enlarged to pah, 
whence the Greek bias, bioo, etc., and the I,srin riro were deriTcd bj dropping the 
initial /. See Cnrtint, p. 418. 
as See ranas and renns above, p. 233. 

R Compare taktkam and Uktia, in which slw> the Sanskrit ktk is equiralcnt to 
the Greek kt, p. 238 above. 

** These two roots differ in sense; and perhaps have no alBnitj. 
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COMPARATIVE TABLE OP SANSKRIT, 


SAXnUUT. 
MmmrtU 


wu4i 

my 

op 

Sptm 


pty, pmrn^fm 

ymAtMs 




ImmpSmi 
hyttm$ 

Mri 

hkr^ 

hhriiJ 

dJkiv 

fm*k 

rmmJk 

W 

VVPO 

•TM, mrmtSmi 
MV, muimmi 


Hmmtbk 
ittmkkm 
fro, t¥mi 

■II, 

■MMMII 

Up 

irmddka 
di, itU 
i(mk 

mek, mmka 

P^ 

fwy 

9’ 

•ori^immn) 
ory, (toy) 

ttkmp 

•pr*K (v**'*) 

kmrp 


pkmr, fkmrSmti, 
jipkmrmi 

*V 

Uftmm 

tfUk^ (<«ra) 

^ dpam 


uxo. 

Oman. 

LATW.* 


. . . 

nwordi 1 

. . . 

$mm/ommi 

1 

• . . 

MUD 

\ 

6p 

kmpfi 

{ad)ip*ei$tcr 

kmd 

... 

aptma 

r9 

antfmtmi 

Jmmpo 

Jmmtima 

pmkkU 

armitmt 

* • • 

nym 

jmpaaa 

• • • 

... 

nmpo 

• • • 

. . . 

rmptma 

, . , 

ktmomai 

pkly 

atfuor 

/m/paa 

• • • 

pkrmpi 

tkti 

fripa 
. . . 

pmtk 

ptpU 

MfVO 

. . . 

pdpm,ptptoa 

eoetma 

♦ . , 

... 

tabar 

r«* 

AvsSmmi 


. . . 

kmfiat 

• 1 • 

... 

... 

rtQ 

... 


MM, mam 

... 

. . . 

•tnmkc 

... 

. . . 

Hapkm 


. . . 

tkaimio$ 

|i 

• * * u 

. . . 

iirto 

traka j' 

}; ; • 

mtimmtka 

MMW 


laba 

|c 

Upmi t 


Ari/et 

frida t 

... k 

. . . 

. . . 

tamtiar i 

■aiv 

amhUoa 

WKW t< 

. . . 

paikiUa 

P*»ta ti 

... 

pompmao 

... u 


afo 

•90 U 

■tern 

oaterpmtmi 

... ti 

... 

•irfo 

... u 

... 

•ttpa 

tapa t( 

... 

•ptrklamai 

... 

. . . 

kkaira 

i 

... ti 

Mwwiwor \ 

mmi 

... 1 

(maetma. ob- > to 
tained) j 

I . . . 

kkria 

... u 

tv 

tiiaa 

idi)atiapm 

• • # 

tt^imi 

( i 

... lb 

tsruk 

taraoatai 

torn* 1*® 

. . . 

daat PMmi 

r 

. . . to 


VKOUBU. 


bit 

ito andmtaad, 

! think on. 
to clennM. 
to obtain, touch, 
fit 

land (root), 
to fok^ join, 
joined. 
jokt. 

to cot break. 


p, ihaka. 
itapetkd, 
confounded. 
iti^efiKtkiii, 

Htottishment 

to deliYcr, keep, 
draw. 


book. 


to obtain. 


Biiaiat 
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•AJnXEIT. 

doMIH 

d1 

tkktd, $kkmtd 

pmr,piparmi 
par, piparwi 

P" 

tAS 

NkJ,hMimi 

idk 

•mar 

tpAalSati, 

^a/aau 

taktJk 

p3,Jif5mi 

afam 

rmJt$A 

Aaa9 


ttifk 

AGd 

•pAar, tpAmr 
atfi, wp's^Mi 

fMMII 

aria 

•pAmrj, tpAarj 
kfU 

mid 

rad 


mampn 
iam, iram 
dip 


AAara 


saxD. 

QMMMK. 

LSTUI. 

BXOUSH. 

* • • 

dkcfliM 


bond. 

• . . 

ditwmi, dioatai 

... 

to fly, haste, ebsM. 

. . . 

akaianmami 

. . . 

fto shed, spUl, 

( aoattcr. 


prraa 

a a a 

to cross. 


piw^mi 

(tm}p^ 

tofiU. 

P^ 

patAa 


to be putrid. 

• . . 

pAaimo 

a a a 

to am>e«r. 

. . . 


a a a 

light 

... 



to fear. 

. . . 

ailAo 

a a a 

to bom. [fliL 

amrad 

. . . 


to rBOoUeet, nuad- 

. . . 

•pkaUa 

/aiu 

to bflritate, deceive 

taiuA 

amxa 

ampio 

to increase. 

pi 

Aaima 

• a a 

to go. 


rikm 

a a a 

1 went 


absa 

a a a 

to protect.^ 


kamam 

tmm 

to sound, sing. 


apa (maato) 


to maoTe, 
wipe. 


atrikko 

a a a 

to ascend, walk. 


ktkAOda 

a a a 

ito rtjoiee, be 
; vraaton. 


aipairo, ipaira 


to qaiver. 


ammaatai 

a a a 

to kill, flghl. 

ar 

ermami 

oi^iW 

to go, rise, excite. 


dria 

wrtm (riien) 

be rose. 


lim 

• • • 

to hia. 


•pAarapta 

• OS 

to thoader, crack. 

arrf 

htriwaam 

• • • 

(to cat, entdag (as 

omaidim 

irSdna, 

1 Isagaage). 
to reproach, 
to scratch. 



[radira 

split, gnaw. 


aaaimtmai 

a a a 

a a a 

anm, to rage, 
to M tired. 

da' 

dmio 

a a a 

to divide. 

. . 

pAaric 

. . . 

to eat. 


When tho Zend word has been omitted in the proper colnmn of tho 
preceding list, I hare not found it readily accessible. It will be 
gathered from the list that in many cases where the Greek language 
furnishes words equivalent both in sound and sense to certain Sanskrit 
words, the L at in , oa preserved to ns, has no words of corresponding 
form; and that, vice versa, the Latin has often forms corresponding 
to tho Saxiskrit, where the Greek has none. In all the instances I 
have adduced, the affinity is, of course, not equally certain. lX>abtfal 
cases I have generally indicated by a mark of intorrogation. 
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COaiTAJUSOX OP SANSKHIT, 2EJID, GREEK. 


1 now proceed, eocondljj to exhibit the ]:efiBiiib1(Uic!es which oxixt 
between Soashrit, Zend, Greek, and Latla, in respect of their modes of 
declension and conjugatioD, 45 wcU oa gencnillj in the formation of 
words ftom nominal and rerbil roots. 

I shall first of all uddnco as an instonoo of this Bunilaritf, the first 
and second personal prooonns. 


SaiukrH, 
b'ox. iMta 
Aoc. mim 

Ijwr. ntSvi 
Dxt. (“AbySm, 

\iiif 

Aol. taSt 
Gi>f. mitiiiS. qE 
Inoc. mtyj 


PERSON AL PEONOeXS. 
usarLXB. 

OruJt. Imtiit, 
ego 


■xem 
miUn, mi 


mt 


* “ ' A. ' ^ ^ 

m«aa,mii.iDOi Ecaou, idqu met 

- ^ . cmoi, iDoi fill} 


{aSS'ortdie) 

Acc. wmin, nu 
Ikit. Ssnabii^ 

»«■ 

Asl. knait 

Gix. ftflmGAtlDi, or niu SluiLih^m 

Lm. ImniUii 


I^^ETKUh 

jraJm ^ hSmm 

■hnto, n3 henuks 

obmil , . , 

abnuuhint, ) . . . 
ahmai,l,a i !*•=«'“ 


hEmSa 


SOI' 

Bda 

nabu 


norirnm 

noMa 


Nck. 

Aoc^ 

IsiT. 

Dat. 

Aai. 

Gsjr. 

Loc 


twSni 

tiKilin 

ttrtrt 

htbLniR, er Ifi 

t&rk^tE 

twiyi 


Bnrorrua. 

■a 


! “ 


tfim 

{ thwim. 

IE 

tbvi 

ioibyO, tflj, tS ioi 

thiriit 

(sr« i »• 

tbsi ■]■ 


Ut 

te 

tqj . 
U> 


rxciun. 


Note 

Acc. 

IwaT- 

Oa.Ti, 

Axl. 

O&r. 

Loc. 


lyoysm, 

lyoihiiLc (Tedic) 
yiubnailii, Tu 
yuabmibhu 
|yatluii«byaiii, 

yuiLmak 

ymbnulkua 

ftkilimiiu 


btnneii 

bimiai 


yAxh^n ) 

yui j 

iriMj, to 
kliAbma, rSo 

Jflibiim , ^ , 

/yfULmiltEoLl , 

iTo, Tito I 

* * T h piiiTfi 


TOb 

Tiqf 

Toba 

Tivtniis. 

TObv 


1. 

me 

by me. 
to mo 

from too. 
of me. 
in me. 


We. 

Ql. 

by w. 
|Q m 

fivm mu 
of at. 
ia oi. 


Lbdll. 

tbeo. 

by tbw, 
to thee, 
from tbw. 

of tbte. 
in tbtM. 


ywL 

yon. 
by yiHL 

to yon, 
from yon. 
of yon. 
m yoOn 


AND LATIN PHONODNS AND NOUNS. 


24a 


The folio iring are cxonplcii of tho dmilarity as rcgaids the declea- 
fliou of nouzLg bct^ccQ the four languages in question^ 


NOUNS MASCULINEf ending in a, 

Vpkat “a toUL" 


PnCDOLLiL 



StttuArH. 

iW. 

CntJt, 

Zd/ut. 

NaM. 

Tjokos 

t^IjtIeo 

Inkoa 

liijnv. 

Aco. 

Trikom 

Tihxkciq 

lubon 


Iurr, 

Trikes* 

vSLrkJ4 TiSbrki 

lukfi 

tupo. 

Dat. 

Tfikija 

T^kOl 

Iiik$ 

lap). 

Abl. 

Tjikil 

T^hrkiil 

InkO 

lapo. 

Okw. 

TfikasjB 

rtturkaliA 

lakoa 

lapL 

Loc. 

rzik? 

rthrki 

lukn 

Inpo. 

Voc, 

Trika 

Tiibrkk 

Inkii 



Non. 

Aoc. 

Voc. 

Gstf. 

Loc. 

1 T][IkBn 

1 Tfiknijui 

TilHirk* 

T^brkMj^fio 

lokfl 

Lukola 

No dual. 

Im«t. 
Dat. a 
Abl. 

1 rjQiflbhjiilm 

TCkrkaeilrfB 

lokob. 




n.iraAf.. 

■ 


Nox.A 

Vo& 

1 TpkuJt 

T^rkitotTbA 

lokai 

lopL 

Aoc, 

brrr. 

Dat. 

Am. 

Orb. 

Loo. 

Ttik^ 

Trikois 

rfikE'bbjiu 1 
Tfikchbyiu J 

TrtkaQiiiii 

rrikcabti 

T^rkiii 

TifliTkiii 

v&1u:kACib]rA 1 

vfkrUiuB) 

rtLrkBeiliTB 

Inkooi 

lokou 

luikoiB 

lukodi 

liikAn 

lokoti 

lupoc. 

lapU. 

lap^ 

iDpofam. 

lupli. 


Nov- jihrn 

Aoa jChraUn 

Inarr. lihvird 

Dit. ^ihTlyai 

Ahi. phTlyilh 

0»>f. jibnijrilb 

Loc. jifaTijilm 

Voc. jihro 


NOUN FEMININE 
JihrO, 

•lyoDun. 


hmS 

hiiT&n 

buvaijii 

hixrijjli 

huTajrfit 

huTHjn&o 

hiirijA 
liiiWi hiiTa 


^oflBsa 

glOMf 

glw-i 

gloH^ 

gloiri 

glMU 


liogon. 

iingnmn. 

lingilL 

lingtiue, 

licgua. 

lingaq^ 

Ifngiift 

linjpuL 



COKPARISOI? OP SAXSKHIT, ZEXD, 


2U 


5o>r, 

Accl 

iKrr. 

Dat. 

Ail« 

Gwr* 

Loa 

VONi 


Non, 

Aoc, 

lifFt. 

Dai. 

AnL. 

Gcr, 

Loc* 


ITOUIf UASCrUN^ PT^^^jTlg in ,-1. 
tixoinjUL 


Pit?iT "JhthiEi" RDd Id tb& ZunJ ooliutm bhritp, “ trotbir/'*• 


SttmiJtrU. 

|)iti 

^UnuD 

pitrfl 

patn 

pitu 

pitu 

piUri 


pi lam 

pitjiD 

jMtfibhjFaa 

pitn'bbjM 

pililyfijii 

pitTubit 


Zenit, 

bmia 

brubirliiD 

briitbni 

brutbr? 

briitbrat 

br&ihr& 

brfiUirif 

brfituii 


Orui. Ltiiit. 

pot^r pater, 

palf^nt patrem 

pal^iif patri patrv. 

patfii, pntri pntri. 

pat^ri, p&tri palre. 

paiwt patria, 

poi*iV patri patn* 

pa*4r paier. 


nnAL. 

br^rd 

brSthrO 

britiarcbu 

brfilorfby^ 

bTut&r^j$ 

br&tfar&Di 

br&t&rtibraf 


pat£rf« potm. 

palcraa patim 

patrui patribun, 

patrui patribatu 

patmi patribni. 

paleruD, patrflQ potnunu 
patnd pabnbui. 


ASOTHEa FORM OF NODX MASCTLIlfE, ending in 


ilKatri«ui. 


Nqm. 

dm 

data 


Acc. 

diitfizom 

dutar^iii 

dAlifta 

IjriTt 

diilfii 

d&ibra 

dotfri 

Dat. 

dlilT^ 

daibif 

dotj^ri 

Abl. 

datOB 

daibia( 

dolfri 

Gajf. 

diitlu. 

dutbr? 

dotfraa 

Loc. 

datlri 

d&thii 

dotfri 






da turn 

datiirA 

dolArcf 

Acc, 

ditffjj 

datsro 

detCrsa 

laar. 

dAtribbU 

dfitAKbii 

dotffnf 

Dar. 

Abl. 

duiibbjH \ 
dai^hjBi 1 

dAUnibbjA 1 

dotfrd 

daifftl 

Gbx. 

ddt|TgilBi 

diithm^Tn 

dotvirAn 

law. 

diit^ha 

. - ^ 

doUnt 


dator. 

dotoreni. 

datorv^ 

datori. 

date re. 

datoriii. 

■loliOIV. 


datoroa. 

datorct. 

daieribiii^ 

dateriboa. 

datoriboiL 

dflUHTlttl, 

dataribna. 


PRESEKT PAETICIPLB ACTIVE. 
Ekarat, ” •apportinj,'* 


auiovus. 


Noil 

bkanm 

borU 

Acc. 

bhanmlmn 

barCntnn 

ImjT. 

bburnUl 

bonta 

Dat. 

bbante 

bai(i)t£ 

Abl. 

bkimtai 

boxantiif 

Owf. 

bhlzatBA 

bart<iilA 

Loc. 

bhoraii 

bufntT^ 

Vet 

bbama 



pberAn 

pberoati 

phcrMili 

pberonti 

pbenmti 

pbtTDDtoa 

pbnoati 

ptm^ 


fertOA 

fentoletEu 

f«Tcnt«. 

fiircntL 

ferentc. 

ferviLtii 

fietente. 

fetntia. 


Tt. p™lipB. rf I, ^ 
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NEIJTEa NOUNS, 

DSnx, “ m gift," DSlt, m orfuanc* " (SSarf), 


flKOrLAJL 



SoHihit^ 


Orttic* 

Lafitt, 

Niuc, 

dAnlni 

iitim 

dQrfia 

donum. 

Aoo, 

Hinitm 

Aaitm 

dOron 

donum. 

Ihst. 

diinJna. 

AAti 

ddm 

doQO. 

Dat. 

AilnJyB 

diUii 

dArO 

dono. 

Am,, 

tlAnit 

dstqt 

dArA 

dono. 

Csx, 

diUusyii 


dAloo 

doni. 

Loti. 

diioo 

dut$ 

doirO 

dono 

Vdc, 

ilAnB 

■lan 

duroQ 

doTumi. 


NEUTER NOUN ending with a consonant. 







iUfOl.’Ul. 


Non. 

n&aiil 

nvnS 

inSiaa 

Botnim. 

Acc, 

nJlmk 


AaAma 

nomcn. 

IstST. 

BilBUlII 


oeonuiti 

BoniLac. 

Rat. 


•pBrnaii],*. 

ani:iiQad 

nncniiiL 

Asn 

lulniiuis 

TiflTunnn^ 

onomnd 

aocninc. 

Gur. 

tiJIn^TiM 

jLftlHiJlA 

anomataa 

aominii. 

Loc. 

hJmri 

pAbuuhI 

onooMti 

nomine. 

Voe. 

th&mut 

wifLtq^ 

caenw. 

itomco. 



riOHAt, 



Nom. 

mtiwATti 

□SlDCIU 

(Knaroita 

Domina, 

Aoc, 

nAmBnl 

nJiniAii, Bimfiii 

onomilta 

nomioA, 

Iinr. 

a&MtbhU 

hud^dTs 

oQDinBii 

lu> minibus. 

Dat, 

aaiBUbbyai 


emoDiBii 

BfrfnlTiihBA 

Ann. 

nilnAhhjb 

j nCTitimj-d f 

oaomiuiL 

iiominrbus. 

Unc. 

nanmSm 

rtSuwuiiD 

oaomatOD 

niHninuiiL, 

Loc. 

niilniKTi 

iwnabTU 

cmocum 

rOTnfnfhiH- 


Tho forma of cooj opting verba in Sonakiit nnd Greek bavo a ro- 
markable resemblance, particularly in those Greek verbs in in 
which reduplication of the conaamuit of the not takes place in the 
present and imperfect tonaea. Grech as well &a Sanskrit boa tho 
augment in I b d In the imperfect and eonat, tmd the rcduplicatioD af 
the oonscinant in the perfect. The most striking instance of resem* 
blnnce is, perhaps, the root rfd or sfo, ^ to give’j which I subjoin, 
togethor with several other czamplea; addlog ooosaioQallj the Latin 
forms, and the Zend also, where they are easily acceasiblo, 

plctc, in ciMiw<iomcc of all the fonns of partiralaz rordt not bwng Toniid in the Zond 
AveaU* r«»nl the fact lh"l tkere u no native t ^imnar of Zued extant, Cotapure tba 
Tables in ScblrLcher'i ConipcadiiiiB, pp. &7'9, ff. 
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COMPARISON OF SANSKRIT, 


Swo. 

DcAti 

PLl-lAt 

Sijro. 

Dval 

pLrjiAt 

Sufo. 

Dcai. 

pLnui. 


THo 

nearly 

Sina, 


Samirit, 

{ dadtu 
dnltiua 
ibttai 

i lloiltllftl 
datibt 
dulftti 


( adiulMiD 
■clflillLi 
■da^At 

r ihladva 

ftilDtEAQl 

Indatiiin 

S arlaHinji 
■djtbi 
idi 4 iu 


THE VERB io gtrt. 
Pitisciit Tense. 


Zimd. 

Grttk. 

Latin. 

dsdibmi 

didarat 

de. 

‘dsdhAhi 

didSi 

d^ 

d^flid 

didSii 


m a 

didudm 


* . 

didirfiia 

» » * 

dadSlna'Fii 

dEdomcn 

diiinni. 

+ a B ' 

didat« 

dxtU. 

dodfsEj? 

didoEui 

dot. 

Imperfect 


^ ■ . 

cdidCp 

dnbom. 

i, » . 

tdidSi 

d&bu. 

■ ■ • 

fdidfl 

diibad 


[sdidDfj]<l] 

■ T - 

w * * 

fdidotln 

- ! I 

• a- 

c-diriloiiuin 

dAbumitf. 

X . . 

■Bdidqto 

datutu. 

* ¥ 

edidDomt 

dabuil 


f idAni 

f illfluJ 

\ sdat 

i uliivit 
fidutiim 
fldAtfijit 

I adAioii 

adiii 


Tbirtl Preterite. 

! - edao 

^ > rdfla 

- K nifl 


rdqtOQ 

edermeq 

edoti! 

c 4 uiia 


S»a. 

Dvjii, 


Beduplieatod Protcrite, 


Soiukrit. 

Grtak. 

Latia. 

dIUlau 

dcdGka 

dcdL 

dnditlu 

dnlaluu 


dttdau 

dadiTn 

dcdOlcQ 

dcdiL 

dfidnlhio 

dedSkaLon 

+ ■ * 

dSdSttiii 

didukstAa 

% m ^ 

dSdloui 

dodakfimo 

(IcdtklllBL 

doda 

dedaknte 

dqiyii. 

dedenmt. 

dAdv 

dedebui 


TObjtmctivo and precativc mooda of the Sanskrit also answer 
» the optatives of the present and torist in Greek: thns, 


Samtirit, 

’lUditjlai 

d&dTla 


Gfnk, 

didoEca. 

didot?** 

duJqiS. 


Snbjunotivo. 


Plea. 


Sat»*krit. 

dju^Jina 

■tmlTuta 


Ortti. 

didoieracn. 

didcn<!tr. 

dldoifi&D. 
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Frecativt^. 


( diiyiMin. tTfvi go^ 

dfyfia doi&. 

doiP^ etc. 


Therts LB also a rc^mblnocD in tie Greek ftttnre dSsb^ “ I TriH. girc/* 
and the ftituwi particle dothn, to the Sannkrit deftySmi nnd dGtydn f 
and a perfect idoatitr Latb gcmitd, datum, with tho Sanaknt 
infinitive ddtum. The aiflnity between tho Sanskrit form ddtfi, 
giver,” or “ one who will give,” (which makes datiSrM in the plnrnl)| 
and the Latin future particle daturuif is nlso atriking. 


THE VERB loplaet. 



Present Tense. 


Satitkrtt. 

GmJe. 


dodhinii 

tithCnd. 

Sixa. 

dndh^ 



dndhuti 



dndhTu 


Dxrju, 

dtatthii* 

ttlhctoti. 


rPiattJU 

titbetoa. 


dsdhmin 

bUicticii. 

Plch. ■ 

dhnttlm 

titbctc. 


dadhmi 

BtLcici, 


Imperfect 



Sojuirit^ 

ffjwt 


(ftdaiRiiiiii 

etithcD. 

Snro. 

t ulndfaiis 

ctitb^ 


IMladhAt 

otitbf. 


i vUdbra 


DeAL 

{ fldhattniD 

etitbctoiu 


(xdbiittiitii 

ctilbot0n. 


/ndadbnuL 

ftitbrmciL. 

Plco. 

7 ndhatta 

etilhrtc. 


(sdudbia 

ctitbtson. 


Tltird iVcterite. 


Satuirit. Gnek, 

ajihOm ethE^n. 

Sno. I ad'h^B cthSa. 

odhiit Ftlif. 

ikdliDiTa . , ^ 

Bojx ^ adbJiMim dlicLAi]. 

■dhfitiia etii£* 5 i£t. 

i mili fi ai fl iiUirawjn. 

Rjhata ettwic. 

odLus ctlicuui. 


THE VERB to iprtad. 



SmiirU^ 

Presont Tense. 

Ornk. 

Latin. 

Snro. 

[ ttrigjJiiii 

itnjnnQmi 

(temo. 

1 ftria^ti 

■trumiiu 

eNthuh 

] 

[ xtiigon 

iti2onQfi 

■tonit 


Btfinavu 

, , . 

. . 

Dvai. f 

BtTTnqtbu 

rtr5anDtoii 

* » ■ 


ftriQutaa 

stninDuioa 



BtfiQomni 

fUmmuQua 

■temittiTiB 

PlcLlL 4 

B^QUtbil 

xtroiuiiite 

itfrmtLii. 



■trfiniifim 

xteraubt. 
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Bantint, 

ImpeTfect. 

Gntt. 

Lttiiti. 

Snro. 1 

f aitfTgj.TajB 

ertronaoa 

■tETnehnm. 

! aatfigfii 

csiroonna 

rtcroebdi. 

1 

1 aAd^fit 

Htnumg 

■tcniel»t. 

Dtr*i 1 

f utfigiEn 

, ■. ■ 

- * * 

Eutdootaia 

dSthHLDQtOIl 

i . . 

\ 



a V ■ 

PLUaAl 

1 Mirtetuiu 

ortroanuTqei] 

itcroctMunuL 

Eutj^gcLta 

eslroiLdTils 


1 

[ 'Utli^TUl 

wtretmtung 

itetOBbiuiL 


Gnio. 


Don.. 


Pioan. 


Sues. 


Drju.. 


PllTKAL 


TEE ^'EBB to ert^p. 

Preaent TcnM. 

■arp&ml heips 

herpeit 

Hupflid horvitiL 

wpHTai . 

lAiTfttithiu hvrpG'tfm 

BBT^Cu iMjrpclnii 

hipAinfl* hgf|TH>Mtg 

b.CTp(vtfl 

BOfpQQti licrpoDS 

Imperfect. 

Matpom hciqHni 

hdiipeB 

■w^ beHzpe 

umepliTB * ^ 

iui^tan hdipcbm 

MMqmtiLia bdrpctEq 

awT^nm lidqHrueq 

■“TWti hiE!xr|)4ta 

™rp«i hEqrpon 


•HpA, 

iDipb^ 

•R^L 


•crptai^ 

•erpitii. 

■exprot. 


nnptbuiL. 

MipeljM. 

itrpelsfte. 


Hrpcbdm^ 

■erpolmtMU 

■ei^tunt. 


SabjnnctlTe, optative, and ftitate 


i lupejrtua heiiwimi 

Sho. j sajpcfl 

t larp^t bnpoi 

f csqr?[iu bctpoiiiicia 

Pluul ! ttrp?la hormite 

( MJfpEjtl* hcf|iQi£D 


(Lotin). 

•erpeni. 

lerpo. 

Aer^t, 

tarproi^ 

lixpvtiB, 

■cx^at. 


iftwtfp# 


Noil wupu 
Act. larpaiitua 
Dat< ttipotJ 


Perfect* 

heirpo 

Participles. 

•xKon^B, 

berpQii 

faiTpSuta 

herp^lati 


•wpsi. 


i<rp«H. 

■^YpvDtea. 

■erpeati* 
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Nqk. ttrpanu* 
i)AT> larjMulbtijaa 


Greet. 

heqnqtei 

hrt^ufi 


Xofip*. 

•erpeutMi, 


Samiieit. 

f innj 
All 
lisfti 

i CTU 

( torn 
Bl 1 l 4 

Aim^ 


Si^a. istn 
Plck. Mntu 


uTi 

oMTt 

{ SltB 
utam 
£u 4 iiiii 

{ Isnu 

ittdit 

£«id 


{ tilhtbuDU 

tufalhiMi 

f tiii|i|hA[nu 

PtPB. {Itiibibatlu. 


THE VEBB ta it. 
Vroaeat 

GrttK 


Zt» 4 , 

^Qti 

■hi 

B^d 


jathl 

fim 

b£od 


dm], cnmii 
ciit CMI 
mti 

Mbm 

- wf-ci 


Imporntive. 


cetiS 


Imperfect* 


{tiiditluiiiti 


SamteU. 


ZtHim. 

■itm. 

ciL 


Fqinai. 

Rict* 


eila 

PUtlO. 


* * 

i-n 

era IQ, 

* * 

^tba 

crai* 

■ * 

fa 

tmL 


cion 

* * 

> * 

ftfa 

. . 

« -I- 

fiwa 

etiiBui 

- p 

Eta 

antu. 

■ ■ 

Efion 

emiiL 

•HE VERB ia tW. 


Present* 


ita* 

bidiibi 

hUu?* 

ftU, 

biflaid 


itat* 

1 4 

hiiijLioea 

ataentu. 


JiiititB 

ftalu. 

£iiR;^d 

biftiin 

■taut 

\TBB io sJioiff 

or »ag. 



rretorite. 

GntJi. 




adiksbun 

edeu^ 

din* 

odikibaa 

fdaiku 

dufifftUp 

■dikflibat 

adrixs 

dixit. 

■diluhSniB 

fiMifaiiicti 

dl.xinitB* 

BilikrliatB 

ade^Ui 

dLsiatk* 

Mlit^lllMTl 

adeijiu 

djlcntut. 


rdt. n. 


17 
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COHPABISON OF SANSKRIT, GREEK, 


The following arc additional cxamf^lea of similarity of form in the 
past tenses, combined in most cases with identity of sense. 


Sanubif. 

Ormk. 

iMtim, 


arafaihlt 

, , 

resit 

he carried. 

akihipd [I threw] 

. . 

•cripii 

I wrote. 

apeptlua 

epipton 

• • 

IfelL 

spatom 

epeeoo 


IML 

uthflot 

cet&i 

• • 

1 ■t4X>d. 


The subjoined instances exhibit the similarity in the formation of 
the reduplicated perfect between the Sanskrit a n d the Greek. 



SAXSKatT. 



oanx. 


Am/. 

Ftrftd. 

EttflUk, 

PrttnU. 

BrrftH. 

EmfHth. 

1‘Pi. 


I aaotated 

leipfi 

Icloipa 

IleA. 


^dka 

I was able 

derkO 

dedMka 

I MW. 

tup 

toph 

tutdpa 1 
tutopha j 

I injured 

tuptS 

tetupha 

I ftnick. 

top 

taU^ 

I hmted 

thapto 

(from taphO.) 

telapha 

I buried. 


I add some examples of conformity between the Sanskrit infinitive 
and the Latin supine. 


Aaiuiri/. 

Latin. 

E0tflisk. 

Samakrit. 

Za/iM. 

jSn^litk. 

ethiitum 

Stamm 

to stand. 

jsnitnm 

penitnm 

to beeet 

anktum 

uartam 

to anoint 

ftom 

itum 

to go. 

rami turn 

Tomitum 

to vomit 

rranitnm 

•onitnm 

to aound. 

jnStum 

notum 

to know. 

Btartum 

stratum 

to spresd. 

jdktnm 

prahtum 

jnnetum 

piatnm 

to join, 
to pound. 

arptnm 

stjrptum 

to creep. 


The form of the Sanskrit derideratirea, though not the signification, 
is found in Greek and Latin: thus wo have gigno$A (Greek), and aoieo 
(Latin), answering to “I desire to know;” and again, 

mimtihH and [r«]siiaiW, answering to mmMdtdmi, ”1 desire to 
remember.” 

Again, Greek words like fatjnillc, daidam, paiptuuw, pimpami, 
pimpremi, etc., though without the meaning, have the form of Sanskrit 
intensires, like hohhQ, hamhkram. 

In regard to the participles, also, there is a remarkable coincidence 
between the Sanskrit and the Greek. Some of the participles of the 
active voice have been already given. The foUowing are some other 
specimens. 

PERFECT PARTICIPLE ACTIVK. 

S€>uirU. 

Waphdi Maphuia tetnpbos. | tetapiraa tntupaihl tut^JiiTat 



AKD LATIN VERBAL AND NOMINAL FORMS, 
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PASSIVE AND ifiDDLE PARTICIPLES. 


PuniTT. 


Orttk, 

dljunloM didomeno* 


SM»kr\t. 

Pi itu. d3«yin4nM dOtonmaot. 


Sanskrit (neuter and masculine) bases in mm correspond to the 
Latin in men; thus wo hare • stamm ; $tanman ^ itramm. 

Nominal forms in Ira, also, are common to Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin: 
thus the Sanskrit aritram, nitram, iroiram, m^tram, yatram, raltram, 
kisnitram, pdiMram, ranUram, correspond in form to the Greek mip/ron, 
plaetroH, Uktron, pkeratron, luirtm, arotron, and the Latin muUtrum, 
tpetirum, aratnm. 

The nominal form in ads is common to Greek and Sanskrit: thus, 
the hupnoM (sleep) of the one answers to the ttapHa$ of the other. 


Pasrire past participles in <4 are common to Sanskrit with the other 

Latin, 

(f^notiu. 

S lOtlU. 
tai. 

jaoctmt. 

Compare also hhA^nda in Sanskrit, with terpnoa, in Greek. 

Abstract or other subetantires in /d, Id/, Im, are also found in 
them all: thus,— 

SamMkrit. Ztnd. Orwk. 


languages: thus. 



Samirit. 

Zmd. 

Grtak. 

jaAtas 

m . , 

gadtoa 

rieitas 

dattas 

dAtO 

sgnOtcM 

dJ^ 

Tuktas 

Ubdhos 

jakhtO 

scaktos 

lAptos 


aara'U 

aana-U 

Isgba-U 


snifriltAi 

SMnittt 

uasnsUi 


neo't&i 

boino*t^ 

pUtQ.tM 


Latin. 

Bovi.tas. 

ftriJi'tai. 

leTi.tas. 


Forms in ti* occur both in Sanskrit and Greek; but the latter has 
mostljr n$ for the tia of the former: thus, 

Sanakrit. Ortti. 


BS.tU 

ok.tis 

jms'tis 


n^tis. 
phS.tu. 
lerp-aii. 

setu-iii (aseaxi*) 
Instances of adjectircs similarlj formed; 

SamairU, OrmJk, 

buHbm pediaoM 

knRnas skoteiaos 

dirysa hilioB 

pitryu psuio* 

jauajaa duu 


tonusuw 


Latin. 

aurfnn*. 

fnfBu. 

tItrrpuL. 

patnn*. 

ccuoriof. 
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coMPAnrso^J or Sanskrit, ohees^ 


Fonns in la* and ra* : 


SanikriL 

Greek. 

X«fiN. 

chii^lu 

tiTUM 

dkdo* 

tnim'iJn, 

trapclos 

ftridnlDiu 

auultiaru 

phdtMima 

.. . ■ 

Btlbbru 

bhodiw 

□nibbnw 

umpm 

frnsxca. 

penis. 


F«miiuDe nouns are also Bunilarl^ formod, oj follows: 

B^uderilr Grrtkf Laiiik. 

indriiQl tbesins taatroao. 

Iqkiiiiit psimu. 

WjdriQl de<poiwi * * . 


A^vtract noons are also formod la Orook, as La Sanskrit, cbugLag 
tho Towel of tbo root: thus, from tbn roots thidj Jtrv^fA, and /u&Jl, are 
formed the nonns hfUioj kradhat and ; and co in Greek wo liaTn 
irojnof, phobatf irotka*t itOJooi, loipo9, from frsmo, phtb^tnatj /rrAAo, ntmot 
and itipa. 


We hoTo cxAmplefl of noiuis in Latin and Greek rosemblitig Sanskrit 
nouns in ya^ such os these ; 

SjiHtknt. Litirt^ Crrttk. 

nfiiUliiiTllta mculnriDm theoproploo, 

saipviyiun priacipiuni mdadiiiBchMnu 


Simple radicals^ or radicals slightly mnxlificd, me used in nH three 
languages nt tho end of compound nouns and odJectiTes: 

8*Htkrit. Orrrt. Lmiin, 

dhnrmn-Tid p^do-trips artifei. 

iLctra-iouih nn»-p 1 ]iix iDdux. 

Imbnu-dTuh nm-plEx pribrqix, 

Tho use of .m and dm in Greek correspondB to that of in and dm in 


Sanskrit; thus, 

inkarai 

cuUhbu 

diutnru 

drufiohu 

The foUowmg are instances of 
priTBtive, in the three languages t 


Grrtk, 

euphum, 

eutropliai, 

diutropH. 

dq^pboUM, 

employment of a, aa, i, or m 


^jidn'r. Gmk. L*/ih^ 

ajniiU ognQtoi ignotog. 

ut-uhthoi ati^^»«in ineffiibilu. 

The subjoined ndjectirce ore formed in a manner nearly alike in 
Sanskrit and Xntin from adrerbs of time i 


_ AiintrH, 
hyB*U]Uai 

itbtiuuui 




S^mkni. 
laaa taiLAi 


Istm. 

TfMpi-rtinttf- 

KEUpitomiiXr 


AND LATIN FOnaSi AND COMPOUND WORDS. 


2M 


The use of Ttuiotm sorts of compomid words is common to Sanskrit 
with Gzrok and Latm. Thus we harcj 


OrtrJt. Latin. 

trirAtrun trinacttoti brinoctiiun 

•vapnikiinii hTrapopbotni Bonuu/er 

■odAbhiBisw KipUiiios . « 

■riQcLvniiu iptiodjiiQov « . . 

doTsdattis tbradotm * * . 

DuhAnStit ntgatciiiFtii 

bhAiiUhaiiM po^ukbrutfoi 

MhumOrttu |uItniiorptioii 

chstttihpfld. totfopoiu 

urapa* niounorphw 

Forms in noiunt and odjoctiTes 
SanJtHt-, 

Hnr pw^ftip 
whitnaTn 

ifobhuflu 

Forms in aka or ika : 


aiflgfismiaiia 

muitiforniU 

qaiMlni|Hs 

cooTonau 


B period 0^ thros rnghbL 
bnngiitf' deep, 
alimji wnDderioj^r 
IM'p s^teed^bdutSf. 

R^-tgiTca 

bij^b-'touled. 

T4;JT rich, 
miutifonn. 
fubr^Iooted. 
of the Hme 


Ortft. 

drepnooiL 

or^oa. 

hLiaiKMU 


^lutrit. 

aaynku 

dhArmiku 

Forms in ani: 

Saatiril, 

dhuuiTiii 


GrMk. 

polemiko* 

itctorikof 


Latin.. 

medical. 

beUinw. 


Ornti. 

dotoeU. 

dolocDta. 


Sanskrit noons ending in as, corresponding to Greek and Ijirin 
nonns of tbo third dedonsion: 


Swuirii. 

AJtl 

opaa 


Ondt. 

poeodaa 

mcdcM 

kjdot 


Lai in. 
focdtiB. 
■celoi 
□pu. 


In Greek and IaUh the oompnratire ond superlotiTe degrees are 
formed Tory mneh as in SanskriL The Greek has, howcTcrj two 
forms like Sanskrit; the Latin only one. 


Zend. 

bhndm haiko klrinoa 

bbsdm'tan baiko-tara kiriaa^tcrDi 

bbsdnv-tAiBa i^puitotjiaa klrioo^tato* 

STudiu .... hEdpi 

ATOdljrCa . . . hSdiaa 

(Tiduh^hu . . . bfdiiUic 

In Greek and 

prepositions. 

Ortti. 

Aps-gubbali sp-crkbclu 

BB'.ncbliKti HUl-4rkhrrtu 

apaHladt&ti hapo>tittEfi 

pan .bbiAmynti pcri-sriib^tu 

pra^flarpAlj pm-btisri 


Latin. 

lon^ 

long'ior 

brngu-cimu 

xnaTi] 

ctulFlor 

Etunwiniaa 


Soflith. 


diflprMif. 

dWCi’t. 

iwMtcr. 

■wfictest. 


mB&map 


Latin, as in Sanskrit, verbs aro componnded with 


Latin. 

abs^etdo. 

cwB^Tcnit. 

Hip-poDit. 

circs4t. 

prp^tdiL 


S$4 


*msiTT Ot S4KSKRIT, GaSEK, AND lATIN, HOT 


.dj«Ur^”’ “ “ Witt i»<u« or 

Too n 1 R » V ro»ffmlicat 

““l odjocUro. agTM io geiidor ud numbor with 

thfl Bouoj juat as in Sanikilt: thns^, 

Sawtirit, OnwJfc, 

NoitSn^, jT5dfl.,TapnSi IvWiabapao* 


jtii^p'n. 

<tlAfiJ lomii'qg 
iiumaa tumacun 
fOJLta I 4 lnai 
oorm -diitor 
nO'Viiia datonsfi 


StifiitA, 
Mr«it sicvp, 
lircHt uliqp, 

tWCfil (l|t<cp|^ 

MW fflTtr. 
MW giiter. 


« muot. thoroforo, oosdudo from the Uluotrotioiie which haTc 
heo« *rveo „We, of 0.. reoemhlonoe. eaiotiog both in ro:^' 

ihi r r r 7’‘ "f BimihmtT 

SLttr “t '■«!■ «■" Arobio), tbot Ihor, io . oC 

^Itr totwwo Uw vonoM nombeio of tbo fonoer greop of I .. 

M J that«. t«t the, are dl d.«o.d^ fr<,„ „„ J 8*., 

a boweTtr, bo obj^ted that tbo affinity which I ha,.n k 
rahmg to «tobli.b betwoen tbo Sanotrit. the Greek, and the Latto^b 
d«pro«d by tbo f«t that (wbUe a portion of 1 wo^i t 
Uoguoge, am identical with or otin to each other! the ereor 
of their woni. ero diifemnt. If too« Iangu« ia^irT^ 
common origin, their voeahnlerie. meet, ifLj bo Breed h ^ 
entirely er nearly bomogeneou., le. with few n 

consisteil of the tome identical words, iust m ■. fh ^ 

Ih-n^a.,, to. Hindi, m.d to. Mahmtl^C 

dtriecto To tide I reply. Fuat, toat eren meh a .maU^^^^r 
cammon words, wmbined with simikritir in 
Md iaflecGon, i. anficient todemonatoato toe ecmmon*^^rati‘!^f‘r 
WO ooguBfies from one onginol stem, pfoTidcd it tan be mhown f w 

awurtdlj can in tJiecato under conadtration^ thritn ek v C“ 

fto infloctioDs have been borrowed 

Porhow^uldUmtcmmonp^t^.;^^^ 

eron a comparatirdy smaU slock of words bo n*k l^fiuages of 

Thia eommanity of word, eonld not b. aecidenW ’ 

“ythwg of .oaijort in toe coae wo .ho..! i 
-^-emd tho eaaaal remmhUnc het’we^rl: 
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botwc«a Sanskrit and Arabic for ioBtancc, or Greek (md 

Arabic —ob ttc di^orer between Sanskrit and Greek ^ whereas in point 
of fact wo diacever Bcarccly ony euch reactnblanoos. The diffcrencs 
between Saaskrit^ Groek^ and Lattn^ in regard Ui tbe large majority of 
the w'orda of which their Tocabulancf ore composed, admits of on easy 
exphumtion^ The speech of diSerent bnmohec of oretj great race of 
wn hu4 (ua I boYO already in part shown in p. ^2t f.) on ineii'itable 
tondonoy, urising from a great Turicly of causes, to diveigo more and 
more from the origmol typo. This tcndeiiLcy is TLsiblfl otcd in India 
itself, among mon of the same branch of the Axitm family. The 
Tocabulniy of the Vedas is, to some exten t, didhrent from that of the 
later Sanskrit wnliogs. Many words which ore common in the former 
hare been entirely disused in latar timos, while new words, unknown 
in the Vedas, haTe been introduced. If the ISIgha^tDis ho eompared 
with the Amnra-kosha (which may be supposed to contain tho words 
in most general use in later Sanskrit), many dcuds will bo found in 
the former which are wanting in the latter, as well its in oU other more 
recent Tocahularies. 1 may imitaitce such words ss fuci, ' much;' 
nopal, * offspring;* pmd and jisd, ^ earth;' htat, * knowledge;'' 
uiunipOf ‘'wise;' tftkmont 'offspring;* etc., which occur in the 
TfighofltiM, but will he sought for in vain in the Amom-kosha.*' In 
fact, many of the words in the iNighao^a owe their insertion in that 
TDcahoiary entirely to the feet that they hod beocme obsolete in later 
times. Again, any one who is familiar with the different modem 
Temacnlars of India must be aware how much they differ from each 
etber^ not only in their grommatloal forms, hut dsc, fref^uently, in the 
wotda thcmselToa which arc employed hy preference in each to denote 
any particular objects. Iffow, 03 w« have already seen (pp- 7, 42), all 
these dudects must at one time hcYc issued frov one Eind the samo 
parent form of speech. But if such a divergenoo os this has nctnaUy 
token place in dialects spoken by the different hranchea of one people, 

" Ttc foRpiriag BTt odditiDcul wordii ptnaRiar to tbe hfmu of (h* Vedaj 
j/a0aa, mliaeyM, usdrru, aJSlpgj, 

atridi^ aduJttJaiant, ieei, fSjl^hin, rftt^afan, tijftJAat, 

epaJoy poriinhnyd, ^Tnyo, H#ilAn5, ngvinAa/ir, ivnullky rtJftAmmi, MiFifiiM, 

tMMtJjiini, Mtiu:dditk(iy itdiroy cu<. Sm myarticla '^On tbo InLGrpretation of the 
Yedo," in the Joanml of the lt.A.3~ voi, ii., nevr Kiiei, pp. 335, ff:. 



aae cause of diteeoences between coomate i^xbcaoes. 

the ™ ™aer Beerij the .e™ ieflueece. ef „i] 

Md eUmnte, and p»f™,a,e the sane rdigien; mast net a maoh *idn 
dlTarpmac hoTe ef a«™ity ariKa betwMa tha bagaage. o! tribes 

each otber* und,r different phjm^ auditions, and mh^Kt to tha 
“'^rd® aiBAdtatioa,? 

inf codimott Etodk ha^e, as I hav<j alreadT 

d;ffn “““ 'P™*. t>^“8b they at fint 

^d 1 “^,7“ tha. al„«t neLarily 

wporaied from th« porant looL 

Pocaliar cireamataa™, .aoh a. «a«rtaat iateraaane, aod the «««. 
Kriod “ ™“““" '“'1 “ Mmnan hlcratim, aiay, iadeed, for a 

hlai CT**' " ”“•> “ S™d“>d dJvergeLM in 

pi^mtnally aieaipliflad ia tha case of England and Am^ Bat 

MaiDMari T wporafod frem each other for a 

«.Bipi«t.vaIy riiort periri; and it would ho difficult to nraliot ho 

^8 tie„ffionlilyofl«nga,go..yooatinao. So powonir 

the oauioa which oparalo in thj, aao to maintain an ahsolato com’ 
Mlty of »po«h, that Cnotwithatandiag the adoption [a Aiaerioa of 

EnriJlr^h ptimses tuUtnowii in 

Englrtud) tho two nationa will, in oU likclThood ivltiWt, * i 
the aamo dialect for many ag^ to 00^1^^“ t wll h™' " 
moto prohably ari« fa™ the Ecaliah langauo 
ffitototfon ia bath „nntrfa, ^“^*17^®”'"® “ ^ 
■dnuiged ia either. ' E™* lb eontinuiag ontfaly un- 

But wo must be careful not to Tmdftrrtitai tv arm 
«^dtal affinity ia root, aad words totweo. the s\^ 7 7^ 

A“L^t; rr tr®: -r -- 

B^coi-UadeoV’- Cartiaab ..OaUin.rCl 




Of 
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Fiok’s ‘'Comparatiro Dictionary of the Indo-Gennanic Languages,* is 
sufficient to show that these coincidences are more numerous 
might at first sight have been supposed, and that it is only an in¬ 
sufficient study of the rariations undergone by different words in the 
seTernl languages under review which prevents our perceiving that a 
considerable, though probably undeterminable, proportion of their 
vocabulary is essentially common to them all. 

But, Secondly, there is a further circumstance by which the original 
affinity between Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, and their ancient deriva¬ 
tion from one parent stock, are proved ; which is this, that it is pre¬ 
cisely those words and elements which are the most primitive, the most 
fundamental, and the most essential parts of each language which they 
have in common. I mean, First, those words which express the 
natural relatioas of father, mother, etc., and kindred generally; 
Secondly, the prononns; Thirdly, the prepositions and particles; 
Fourthly, the words expressing number; and Fifthly, the forms of 
infloctioa. Thus, the words which Sanskrit has in common with 
I<atin, Greek, and the other members of the Indo-Furopean stock, ore 
those which would be in use in the earliest stages of society, when 
men were simple and uniform in their habits and ideas, when they had 
few wants, few arts, little knowledge, no sciences, no philosophy, and 
no complicated institutions. But after the different tribes of the Indo- 
European stock had departed in different directions fipom their primeval 
abodes, and had settled in distant countries, they became in the coarse 
of time more and more different from other in their rcligioi^ in 
their manners and customs, and in all their modes of life. Thoclimates 
nndcr which they lived were different; some settling within the torrid 
tone, while others migrated into temperate or oven fngid latitudes. 
The aspects of nature, too, were very dinimilnr in these different 
regions, some of them being level and fertile, others moontainons and 
unproductive; some situated on the shores of the ocean, and others at 
a distance inland. The natural productions of these different tracts, 
too, were various, as well as the animal* by whom they were tenanted. 
Some of these countries, for instance, produced rice and the sugar-cane, 
and were frequented by the elephant, the camel, the lion, and the 

® Verftdchcndea Worterbach der Indocernuuuiehefi Spracbea, secoad edition , 
1870. 
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tiger; whilo in others those plants and animals were not indigenous* 
In consequence of all these local influenoes, the temperaments and 
habits of the men of different nations became exceedingly diTorsifiod. 
In level and fertile countries, with hot climates, men became less active 
and cnorg;ctic, owing to the relaxing effects of the heat, and the 
di minish ed necessity for labour; while the frames of those who settled 
in colder countries were both braced by the greater severity of the 
climate, and by the necessity of labour for extracting a subsistence 
from the less genial soil* Men settled on the shores of the sea 
naturally became addicted to maritime pursuits, from which those 
living inl a n d were debarred. In this way different arts arose, different 
Bcienoes were cultivated, and different social snd political institutions 
were established. In some countries the active energies of the people 
were fostered by the existence of free forms of government: in others 
the feeling of independence, perhaps originally feeble, was altogether 
crashed by despotism j while, on the other hand, the thoughtful ten* 
dencics which were nativo to the race found their frill scope in 
acientifio pursuits, or in philosophical and religious contemplation. 
With these great and manifold changes in all the conditions of life, 
corresponding alterations in language, intended to express new objects 
and new ideas, would be necessarily introduced, which became more 
and more extensivo and decided as centuries rolled on.** The different 
stages of this process which I have been describing ore more or leas 
distinctly exemplified in the different languages which have been 
specified as connected by affinity with the Sanskrit. Of these lan¬ 
guages the Zend (or language of the Zend Avesta) is that which had 
been seporatod from the Sanskrit for shortest space of and 
subjected to the action of the smallest modifying influences, at the 


period when it took the form in which the most ancient of the extant 
Zoroostrian writings are composed; and accordingly, it has a for closer 
resemblance to the Sanskrit than either the Greek or the Latin. This 
has been mode clear by the evidence which has been already adduced. 
The Greek and Latin languages, on the other hand, had been se parated 


»* The dirergeaoes, apparent or real, botveca the Ariaa langnagea, an doe “to 
^teratioiii, to loMca oceadoned by the Upn of tine, and alao to the incemat efforts 
(ao to of the Uaguage to replace th« loat feme, and to foflow etep by step 
^ ffr^ual derelopneato of the aereral nstionaUtiea."—Pictat, “Oririnaa lado- 
EuropieiuM., on lea Aryaa Primitifi,’* p. 6 . See Appendix, Note C 
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from the Saiukrit for a much longer interval of time, and affected by 
novel inflacnoes of far greater potency, when they bocamo embodied in 
tho oldest compositions which have descended to ns; and they ao> 
oordingly differ from tho Sanskrit, in most respects, much more widely 
than the Zend docs. 

I conclude, therefore, firom tho foregoing considerations, that the 
differenoes which exist between the Sanskrit, tho Greek, and the T.«Hn 
languages, as wo find them in their later stogos, afford no reason for 
doubting that they had, at an earlier period, a much more intimate 
connexion, and were, in fact, originally idcnticaL 

Another objection may, however, perhaps be raised by some person 
looking at tho subject from on Indian point of view. It is quite true, 
he may urge, that an affinity exists between the Sanskrit, the Zend, 
tho Greek, and the Latin; but this quite tallies with what our Sustras 
record (Manu x. 43, 44; YishoU'puraQa, iv. 3, p. 375, quarto edition 
of Wilson’s translation, or voL iii. pp. 294, t of Dr. Hall’s edition),* 
that the Yavanos (Greeks), Pahlnvas (Fenians), and Kambojas, were 
originally Kshatriya tribes, who become degraded by their separation 
from Brahmans and Brahmonical institutions; and it is also quite 
clear from tho proofs which you have adduced of affinity between these 
languages and our sacred tongue, that tho former ore mere Prnkfit or 
Apabhramia dialects derived from Sanskrit. Your hypothesis of these 
languages, as well as tho Sanskrit, being derived from some earlier 
form of speech now no longer extant, is quite gratuitous; for, what 
tho heretical Banddhas falsely say of their Apabhramia, which they 
call Pili, is literally true of Sanskrit, the language of tho gods, that 
it is that primeval and etern^ form of speech* from which all 
others are derived. 

To this I reply, that oven if Zend, Greek, and Latin could be shown, 
on the ground of their affinity with Sanskrit, to bo derived fr^m it, it 
would still bo quite impossible for tho objector to prove on tho same 
ground that Sanskrit was tho parent of all tho languages which are 
spoken by all tho tribes which have inhabited India or the adjacent 
countries. Arabic, as has been shown, is quite distinct from Sanskrit, 
and has scarcely any perceivable affinity with it of any kind. And 

W 8m first roluM of Uiu work, wooDd edittoo, pp. 481, ff, aad 48»-488. 

* See Ms ha b Ushya, m quoted abore, p. 161, note IM. 
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the same is the case with the longoagca current in the south of India, 
the Tamil, the Tclngu, the Canarese, and the Malayalim (the tongues 
spoken by the inhabitants of Drarida, Tclinga, Kamdta, etc.). For 
Ifanu himself (as we hare already 8oen,p. 151, n. 164) makes a distinction 
between the languages employed by the people of India; which shows 
that forms of speech of a non-Arian, i.e. non'Sanskrit, character were 
spoken by part of the population. So that the point which the ob¬ 
jector is, perhaps, really seeking to establish, rix., (hat the Arian- 
Indians are the original progenitors of all the surrounding nations,*^ and 
their language, Sanskrit, the parent of all other languages, could nerer 
be prored. It cannot bo admitted, howerer, as I haye already re¬ 
marked, that Greek and Latin are dcriystires from Sanskrit. There is 
no proof of this theory, and all probability is against it. The whole 
grammatical character of Greek and Latin is that of independent 
languages; and any one who will compare their structure and com¬ 
position with that of the Indian Pr&kfits, which every one allows to 
be derived from Sanskrit, will at once peroeire the diffcrenco of the 
two cases. 

First.—^Tho grammatical forms of the Prfikrits (as we have already 
seen, p. 69), have evidently resulted from a disintegration or simplifi¬ 
cation of the older Sanskrit forms. Thus (as wo hare already seen by 
the comporativQ tables, introduced above, pp. 76, ff.), the Sanskrit 
words mtiiUt, ^upta^ sO/ra, aiArya, urtAa, irsfA/Ao, drisA/i^ puthpa, 
iahhima, $atya, tHsknlm, laghu, aAdhu^ uthha, are in Pr&kfit 

softened down into mutta, guttUt ••W** ^*7/Ai, 

pttppha, iakkhima, ddAi'fOf majjha, $ackeha, tumklm, lakm, sOAuy and 
saAd. The farther bock wo trace th^ Prftkrit forms, the more nearly 
do they resemble the Sanskrit, till the two are found to be almost 
identical; while the more modem the grammatical forms ore which 
the Prakrits have taken, the moro widely do they divergo from their 
Sonskrit prototypes. The case is quite different with the Lotin and 
Greek. A few instances may, no doubt, be discovered where the 
modes in which the Latin or Greek forms vary from the Sanskrit cor- 

•» Compare the MahSbhants L 8483, which hjb, FaJu tm jatoM 

umfitih \ Dr-Aye* mtat tm Amm, tm MUtkMm.JSt 0 ,mJL 

Tte Tsdavu ^rsag firom Ysdu. The TsTsaas sit said to be Tomsa’s ofbpring; 

Vsl^jse art docended from Dnihya, and the Mleebhs tribes from Ana.” 
Thcie four progeniton, sad POro, were sooa of of the Kihstrija moasrch Tsj&ti. 
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respond in some degroo to those ohonges of softening or simplification** 
which tho Sanskrit fomu hare undergone in Prakpt. Thus the 
Greek cfo/iiAos, “ long,” varies from tho Sanskrit dirgha somewhat in 
the same manner as tho Prokfit ttrl and hiri vary from the Sanskrit 
tri and kri ; and the Greek hHpnot, “ sleep,” appears to simplify the 
Sanskrit ttapna by ranch the same process as that by which tho Prdkfit 
reduces tho Sanskrit ttMdnOj “ place,” to fhdna. But tho few instances 
of this sort which can be adduced are quite insufficient to prove that 
even in these cases tho Greek or the Latin words are borrowed from 
tho Sanskrit.** They may with quite equal probability have boon 
derived from on earlier language from which the Sanskrit is also 
drawn. There is no appearance of Greek and Latin words having 
resulted from any modification of the Sanskrit: for, while many of 
their forms have a close resemblance to the Sanskrit forms, they are, at 
the same time, for the most part equally original with those of that 
language; and many of them are so different from tho Sanskrit, and 

** There are rerj few of the Prikiit fonns which are not liinpHflcationi of the 
Suskrit Erca ia nirh s case si that of the word ittMl, or ** womaa” (from 

ttri), the change ii ia one aeoM a timpliflcation, oaoneor moreconaonanU are thrown 
out, and the vowel i is preflxed to fiidlitate pronnneiatioa. But the great majoritjr of 
Sanskrit words commencing with a doable coasonant are modihed in PrOkrit, not bj 
prefixing a vowel, bat either bj Rjccting ooe of the mrraben of tho compomd con* 
•onant, or by interposing a vowel between them. Tbns the Sanskrit WAo becomes 
in Prakrit /Ao, $tA4Um becomes /A«Ai, tkamdAm becomes ttmdAm, $pfi4 becomes pAtuu, 
ktAamS becomea kkamm, $mSmm become* sAono, mukm becomes s«mA«, mISm beconui 
milSmm. 

** It may, however, be farther objected that my argomcat is incomplete, aa aU 
Pr&k|it or derivative dialects do not modifjr the original langoage in the same man* 
nor. Thus French and Spanish, it may be said, ^ not corrupt the Latin in the 
HUne way as Italian docs. Now, as it has been stated above (p. 147) that the Indian 
Prukpts eormpled Sanskrit very m^h in the aame way aa the Italian corrapted 
Latin, so (the objector may nrgo) Zml, and Greek, and Latin, may have modified 
Sanskrit in a somewhat difTiimt way, m French and Spanish modifled Latin. To 
this I rqily that in the case of oU tbeoe ikvirativaa of I.atin, vi*. Italian, French, 
and Spanish, it can be shown (1.) that the people who spoke theae langnoges were 
either entirely or in port descended from the Eomans; or thit, st least, they received 
their langoage from the Romans who oonqaered and colonized their revpcctiTe 
coontries; bat it ca nno t be shown citber that the Greeks or Romans were dcsiraided 
from the Indisns, or in any way received their langnages from Hindostan. (2.) In 
the case of the French and Spanish langnages, as well ss in that of the Italian, the 
exact prooeas and the very steps can be pointed oat by which they changed the 
forms of tho Latin words; bat it cannot be historicnlly shown, in regard to the 
Greek or latin, that their words are ia any way corraptioos of Sanskrit originals. 
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so peculiar, that they could not be deduced fiom it according to any 
laws of mutation recognized by philologists. The Greek and Latin 
forms can, therefore, only bo derived from another and anterior souree, 
firom which the Sanskrit forms also, as well as they, have flowed. It 
is, fhrtber, the opinion of distinguished comparative philologists, that 
Latin and Greek have preserved some forms of inflection, which are 
more ancient than those preaerved in Sanskrit; and represent more 
exactly the original forms of the supposed parent language. For 
instance, the Latin has preserved the nominative o( the present par- 
tidplo ending in such ns/fren$ (carrying), while Sanskrit has only 

the form in a/, hharat for example, which seems to have been origin* 
ally hhantHs or bharant.** The same is the case with various roots, 
nominal and verbal, in which tho Sanskrit appears to have lost the 
original form of tho word, while it has been preserved in Greek or 
Latin, or both. Thus the word for “a star,*' which seems to have been 
originally $tar,—n form which has been preserved in tho Rigreda and 
in the Greek and attron, and in the Latin astmm, as well as in the 
Zend Harft and the Persian tiUirah ,—has been lost in the bter Sanskrit, 
where it becomes tdra. Again, on tho supposition that the A, J, and 
cAA of Sanskrit ore corrupted from the A or yA, y, and $k of the earlier 
language, tho following Sanskrit words appear to have departed further 
from tho original forms than the corresponding words in Greek and 
Larin, viz., S. Apdaya = Gr. kanfia, Lat, cor; 8. Aomm = Gr. yemu; 
8. wiA = Gr. owiAAce; S. bahu = Gr.pZAas ; S.ydiMIwi = Gr. ytawAd, 
Latyaoico; 8 . jajattmi^Qr. gfnnac, Lot. yiyjw; 8. a^o-Gr. lyrw, 
Lat. flyer; 8. rajafa^ Or. argurot, Lot. argrntum; 8. yawAAfl - Gr. 
gtmphos ; 8. jaras = Gr. ycros ; 8 . jinu = Gr. g<mu ; 8 . cAAdyd = Gr. 
this ; 8. cAAid {chhimdmi) - Or. sAAtso, Lat. scindo; and 8. mA/am - 
0. okto. 

Second: But tho foot that the Greek and Latin languages are in 
their origin independent of the Sanskrit may be farther shown by the 
following considerations :** 


nota fluu u langue Grtcqoe, note 1, pp. 68, 6t>. 

“I ra wdektoi I«™gnph. mulud .iti u uUtbk (•) 

Oo^deke., .h. i. di..&<W .i,h »». Ti.,. ,L’ 

•• k* njwt. Ik. U..«, ,kkh^ 
kitkm. k«> m (krair „u, pluklogirt, Uul Ik. (bUo< Toti. „ j,. 
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* (1.) Oa a careful eraminatloo of the roots contained in the 
DhAtnpathos, or lists of radicals in the classical or modem Sanskrit, it 
will be foand that many of these rerbal roots are componnded, or 
resolTablc into simpler forms. But as those roots, notwithstanding 
their composite character, are treated by the Indian grammarians as 
ultimate radicals, it is clear that those grammarians have forgotten the 
simpler forms from which the others hare been derired. Of thin remark 
the following roots are exemplifications, rix.: rymy, ryay, rl, vyadX, 
pfu»h or ryiuA, pnuh, tthh and ujkh^ which, though eridently com¬ 
pounded of ri-f eiy, ri-l-fly, ri-f i, ri-|-sdA, pi or n’+iuA, /ira+iwA, re 
for ere+bbA, el-l-Ad (jakdti)^ are yet treated by the Indian gram- 
marions as if they were simple roots. 

* (2.) The Sanskrit has not only undergone alterations such as the 
above, but the modem language has actually lost some frUler forms of 
roots, which ore still discoverable in the Vcdic hymns. As an instance 
of this may be mentioned the root prahhf (see above, p. 221,) **to 
seize,” which in the modem Sanskrit has become prokritizod into grah. 
Other instances arc the Yedic dAwrr, and dhqri^ as compared with the 
modem hrji; and the Vedio iundh^ as compared with the modem 
htdh. The following Yedic roots are not to be found in modem 
Sanskrit at all, viz. kan^ inkh, a^* iar, rrj, siyorA, bar, dhrojt 
Maud, TM, raisA, tmx, hkarv, etc., etc. 

* (3.) But it is not only a fact that the modem Sanskrit has lost 
some of the oldest verbal roots; the same appears to be the case with 
the more ancient Yedic Sanskrit also, from which some primitive 
radicals had already disappeared. This is indicated by the circum¬ 
stance that there exist certain Sanskrit nouns, which must have been 
derived from radicals which in their verbal form are not discoverable 
even in the Yodos. Thus from the existence of the word rlradA, 
“a shrob,” and nyagrodka (a particular tree), we may infer that there 
once existed a root rwdA, “to grow,” which in this sense (for the 

oldesL [la thia second edition the pongraphs are irprinted, by Profesnr Gold- 
■tiieker's pcTmiaioa, with a alight addition to this Dots, an cnlorgrtocnt of note 
44, p. 204.) Compare for tha roots girea in paragraph • (1.) Profossar fienfty's 
“ Complete Sanskrit Grammar,’* pp. 78, ff. 

** On th« hypothesia that the MIrr form is tho more andeni, I may alfo dt* the 
Vedie forms ieAtm (as compared with the modern eJUm) and iehmmd (oa compared 
aritb the modern ehamd)^ as given in Profeoaor Benfoy’s ** Complete Grammar,” p. 78. 
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modem Sanikrit has rtill rwiA in the renae of "to stop,") nijw mrrivea 
only in it« 'n'eoltctini form In like manner it appoora from tlm 

nonna rfAe«*Uf, "a "battle," and ni+^hana, "dtiith," 

that the root Asm, " to kill," muat onea haro eiiated in the ttroegor 
form dAjn = Greek than. 

* (i.) SoiEa of the rerbal roota which have been lost hy both the 
modem and the Tetiic Sandcrit, miJ whioh cannot be traced there eren 
through their preseiration in dcrivatireg, may yet be Kcovered fiom 
oblivion by the aid of the Greek or Latin, Thns the Sanskrit At*, 
"to eacrifiee," mnat havo originaily existed in the stronger form ihuj 
ns we may infer from the Oreck th^; nnd in the same way the 
earliest form of the Sanskrit jmA, "to hide," was probably oa the 
Greek heulAo would lead ns to suppose. So too from the Gniek forms 
"to and /#iAAo, "to link,” we may argue that the original 

Sanskrit fonnH of hoA and /*A must have boon nadh and fiyA," Several 
forms of subatantives and other wonls also can bo shown, in which the 


" S« Pictet's ** iDdo-EarD^^canin,’' p, US. 

« So itie root “ U> milk," mmt ban ciiec b«n flitch, v u prared cot qjtlv hr 
iti p^lTt purticiple aufd^, but sIm hf the Zciul mb*tiitEiTe Jti^AiAur tind tho 

‘ phiklaffirt. ihlDk „rigi„ily 

ngaified milker. Prafewor OeLdrtiickitr ii ef opiniiMi timt g,u SujiL»trit 
dhatiu ihc «a»d A b wHikcnd fnm a »Daat lurjuiito, or, thaugh maie run.]- from 
D enul ■spirete, or, tbongh hkcwiso rwlj, from a eibnaut Thm be thmb thai 
^A, fat UufaL^ WCI^ origiaally . ^ oriMmOlv 

(«MpaM rauiAvj/ ifiA, -deligbt,’^^ 

«oA -mware, m,A ^7,Aj AmT^^I oz /M, cle, 2JeA, be iHoki. wiJ 

jtirfA w isibownby tbs mhsivitiVD lit., tbnt irbidi bnrm or7ai™i 

heat (when) in the middle (of fl liqturr) t sod lunc*, in hi* apialoti,-* fwhecse 

It the m«c anglj^ of bebeHevw tJial thi, tww af dWA a eapporM hi 

G^k «fl tapgmdhy iff wheaer which point, to n Bowkrit That 

frnm rfaA, aod latnilflr form, a™ deriTcd, i, no of n orijriaal ^ 

for when icttlcd down a, a d,w pTAS/o, iti foul A would nstemUr be to,ted u 1 
g^niral. Thu,, though Ae» wa, mulonbtcdlj Man, tom the kJf Aon we hove 
jrAi«*.^A««o,yryAeiy, jrAuro, ett And not uu\j bet „en mennio™ .usdervo 

waaence of , «afb^ ^1*“* *« s ftcre uri^d fo^ 

Thui Ap rep™^^ im older rfA^ iAnV aad ^An, - sprinkle, moiiten ^ dAdrJ 
r,f« m «.me of It, menmag, not u. but-ihrocgh the inrtrnm;* of Ayi^^to 

la the ume way we «HnetmiM w th, upirated coiiajtmnt of iho ™r 

into A, a, Eq the cuo of the participle Aifo (vt-i Hjl n^i Vjt jt i r ^ “*™S™ 

TV' V r ^ "•'Affoj M.) from the raot dAo, 

«n««. *, „ ^ ^ 1 
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Greek forms are Btroiigor tJian the Sanskrit Tims, instead of the 
Sanstrit him^ printer, aAi, *^a soriKjnt,^’ hyst, “yesterday," we 
find in Greek: the streoger forms kAeimSn^ fiAitor ophite or 

iMtAaty 

From the faets detailed la the prpcefling pEtraerapha, which provo 
thnt ttonpomid reota hare hoen taken by tho Indian gnnnmarians for 
simple ones, and that old forma hare Wn modified or lost in the 
modem, or evrii in the Yedio, Sanskrit, if 19 eW that that language 
(rwpeoially in it* modern form) cannot bo alwaja regarded as a fixed 
atandord, aoeordiag to which the originality of the Liitin and Greek 
ferau could be oatimatofi. And the supposition thnt any of the Greek 
or Lnlin words" ate borrewed from Sanskrit by a prakrifmog prwt^ 
is aatiafaetorily disprevetl by the fact that rarioos instances hare been 
add need of the Tory opposite nature, whore the Greek nad Latin formo, 
instead of being like the Frflkiit ones, weaker or simpler than the 
Sanskrit, ore tftrenger or more comptei. For, whether or not the 
existence of these stronger or more complex forms in Greek and Latin 
proves thnt the Sanskrit (race had similar fortasi, which have now dia- 
appeured, it 1 * at least sufficient to neutralizo Gie argument,—*drewn 
from the presence of certain other stronger or more complex forms in 
Sanskrit than wo oncoiinter in the eorropoadiDg words in Greek and 
Latin,—that those Lmguagos are derived from Sanskrit t for, by parity 
of reason, the preBcnso of some forms (which wo have aotimllj seen ii 
exUt) in Greek and Lotin stronger or more complex Gmu those dis- 
coverable in corresponding chhcs in Sanskrit, wonld prove that these 
weaker Sanskrit forms wore mere corrnptiona of the Greek and Latin 
WOttls. 

2Jj pp^ 04 , ff, oboTC. St» ilHii Bch/l'j'i Conpktfl Saaatrit Gntipuiur, p. 50, 
wh^ra il XI lajct: •* A appeofl aarcr (0 ha drigmol in SaCikHti tat to hiTc ariKU froni 
the weak vpiratetj^i^ rf]*, Thia dcrirailaa cm tf Ota^Uated by jnaay «iainplH 
ftam tto VeJai, or from the kuHlred lahsaagtt. Compere tbo Vodio from 

^.4 ; laitd^ka from mdAK for loAtt; pro#* ffff pnh,'* 

“ I of xMfaiM, mch wonU u har^ evidently pa»*eil from Ssaikiit lato 

Or«k at a peried eomiMHUirely modem ; sqeh u ttiprant fram VpuH, and othen 
(if tbo iome kiaiL Enl, on the otlur haiid, a good niuy Greek wonls can bo jibowa 
to tsTfl bMia rreriTtd iato iho Smutrit utmaonaiciit literature irlthia the hut two 
tboaiand joui, eacb xti Ai^rd, inirfro, /i|p€o, Koitphw, itt»apA^ apoJtliint 

pm^fiLira, fimitrm, uhI riApAa, iftitti from tb« Gn»k x4rrpor, 

AfWTO, AfS^r, AfopA, ffwra^^P jmd 

ftpA-—Colohrooke, Uik. Eat. iL 626, S. ■ Weber, la A StwL iL 254, 
roL, IL 
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XhirdThe Indun Prakpta hare dcrired by far their largest stock 
of trorda from the Sanskrit; the few which they contain that are not 
Sanskrit having been derived from the languages of the indi^nous 
tribes who inhabited Northern India before the arrival of the Aryas. 
On the other hand, only a certain proportion, as wo have soon, of the 
words which compose the rocabulary of tlie Greek and Latin lan¬ 
guages, are common to them with the Sanskrit i the greater part of 
the words arc, if not different, at least difficult to identify os the 
same. Now, hod Latin and Greek been derived from the modem, or 
even from the Vedio Sanskrit, the number of words indispuUbly 
common to all throe languages must have been very much greater. 
It is true that more may be said in favour of the hypothesis that the 
Zend has been derived from Sanskrit; but there are sufficient reason* 
for believing that Zend is a sister and not a daughter of Sanskrit; and, 
consequently, that both have a common mother of a more primeval 
date. 

I therefore conclude, that Greek and Latin, as well as Zend, are not 
derived from Sanskrit, but have, together with it, grown out of some 
older parent language,** which was superseded by its daughters, and, 
became extinct, because it ceased to bo employed as a spoken tongue, 
and because (as being the language of a very early stage of society) 
it has not been preserved in any literary records. To render this 
supposition conceivable, I may remark that the same fate—extinction 

_might have befallen the Sanskrit Itself, and the Latin, when they, 

in like manner, gave birth to the various dialects which have super¬ 
seded them as living and popular forms of speech, had it not been that 

** u An indobitable rt«aU of the reaearches which have recently been pnrtned 
into tbr Arisn tongues is, that, notwithatamiing tha various altcratiatu which they 
have nmkrgone, they all bear the clear impresa of one common type, and are oon- 
■eqnently descended from on* reol, living, primeval langoago, which waa complete 
in itself and which waa employed by a whole nation aa its eommon organ of com¬ 
munication. This is not n mere hypothesis devissd to explain the relations by which 
those languages arc connected with each other: it b a conclnsion which forces itself 
inesistihly on ov belief, and which possesses all the validity of the best established 
fact. When we perceive ao large a nnmbcr of langnagea, of a character to marked, 
converging in all the detaila of their stmetore towards a contmoa centre in which 
every particular fact finda its canw, it beeomet imponstbla to admit tbat that centre 
has never had any other than a pnrely imaginary cxiitvoee, and that tbat marvclloos 
agreement arises solely from an instinctive impnlse peculiar to a certain race of men." 
—A. Pictet, OriginM Indo-Eorop^nnea, p. 43. 
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tbev flourishod at periods of much more odraacod cirilization than the 
assomcd primeral langtmgo to which I hare referred, and have been 
perpetuated by means of the numcroos writings, secular and sacred, 
of which they are the vehicles. 

The primitive language to which I have just alluded is thus charac¬ 
terized by M. Pictet, in the work above referred to, pp. I, 2:—“While 
thus augmenting in numbers and in prosperity, that prolific race was 
labouring to create for itself, os a powerihl means of development, a 
language admirable by its richness, its force, its harmony, and the 
perfection of its forms; a language in which were spontaneously 
reflected all its impressions, not merely its mild affections and its 
simple admiration, but also its nascent aspirations toward a higher 
world; a language abounding in images and in intuitive ideas, bearing 
within it, in germ, all the future affluence both of the most sublime 
poetry and of the most profound reflection. At first one and homo¬ 
geneous, that language, already perfected to a very high degree, served 
as a common instrument of expression to this primitive people, as long 
as it continued within the limits of its native country.*’ 

Sect. III. — That ajuiity in lanyuayf oj^rrfi sosw prttumption of afnity 
iM rocs; tnoJ4$ I'n tchich a greater or leu dirertiiy of tanguage and 
itutitulioru would eriu tn different hronchee of the tame ttock: 
central Aeia the birth-place of the Argot. 

The facts ond considerations ‘adduced in the preceding section have, 
I think, proved beyond a donbt that the Sanskrit language has a 
common origin with the Zend, the Greek, and the Latin; and that all 
these tongues have sprung, like branches from one stem, out of the 
same parent language, now extinct. This conclusion being established, 
it follows as a necessary corollary either, first, that the Indians, the 
Persians, the Greeks, and tho Romans also, that is, the nations who 
spoke the languages derived from that one common source, were them¬ 
selves also descended, whether entirely or partially, from one an«l the 
same stock; Le. that they had for their common ancestors the ancient 
people Am ^ke tho oxtinot language to which I have referred," 

et “Tbe raifical afBnitf of all the Arian Uagaagee aecesianly leads ns,” as we 
hare seen, “ to rcganl them as haring sprang from one single primiure langnagv. . . 
jfow as a langoagv presapposes always a people to ^eak it, it farther fallows 
bU the Arian nations hare iasoed frw one singls source, thoagh they may hare 
become occaaoaally blended at a later pmod with some foreign elements. Ilrnc* w» 
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although at «oinu period oilifr thoir MptiretiQii their forefathcia mny 
hflTo become intermiDglcd with other and alien Tocoaj or ttecondly, 
that the onecitorE of the four nations above lueiitiotied moat bare 
been bnjught into doae contact with each other before that original 
pitrent language bod been bmkeEi up into dtflbrent formi of epeech; 
or, tbirdljv that their forefather! muEt have derived their respective 
loognage? from tbc descendanta of tboae who originally :^okfl them. 
UclcES, therefore, wo report to the third altematire, it muat, with 
the rMcrTBlion mado in the preceding sentence, ha token for an 
eHtobliahcd fact either that the anewtora of the Indiana at one time 
existed together with the onafators of the Penians, tbc Greeka, and 
the Komons, in one country, as one nation, or that st least the 
forefathers of theuse Boveml natioiu must have lived long in contact 
with each other at an early stage of their biitory. It is tme that we 
have no hiMborical record of this primeval period^ but wo are in- 
ovitably led to agsumo the cxiatenoo of an anterior state of things such 
05 r bnve aoeerted, by the fact, that no other luppoci^Dn wdl account 
for the philological phenomcni which wo caeoiiiiityf in later history. 
From the cficcts, we are entitled to muon bhek to the oxistence of n 
cause adequate to their predactaou. Wa have to explain tho foot, that 
there have boon found in different regiaiia of the world, lying for opart 
frijim each other, various nfitions speaking langnoges which evinco no 
unmistakable affiaity to ono oaotbor; and there is no other mode of 
exphuniug tbin ctrcnmstanco but by sopporing that the pregenitom of 
thefio nations, or, at least, the progenitors of those tribes which com¬ 
municated to tliem their several hinguagec^ hove radiated in differont * 
directioiLS ftom one central country which was "thoir commou birth- 
pluce, or their common abode, onii where they all employed ono cota^ 
mon form of speech. 

If wo pursue onr inquiries further, wo shall find that oertaln data 
oxiit, by means of whith we eon discover with some prebabdity what 
was the order of time in which the imcestora. of these several nations 
tcpanited ihemselvo* from the oiigiaul stock, or dcpurLcd from thedr 

may witb crrtilinty infer the eiiikmcv, ni a pre-liutorie period, of «i Artan pvople* 
fm. eti|fioeby, ftom ill fercigiii inxennixtiav, loScicatly nunnirQui (o have anpplicd 
tbo«i swcurju of icea vliich tuned fn^in lu bosopL, aod iii^ioDidj eedoviri by untnia 

huire CreuCnl for iuelf the must benatiflll pertapi of lU Langiuiges^ Thu p«)ple. 
thnogh aakauwn to umdldLiii^ is ia a ceirtnia degree mvealed lo ct by phdhUieual 
scienoe/'—Ficte^ pp, 3, 6. 
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common dwelling-place, and travelled towards those now countries 
which they continued to occupy in later times. 

Let us suppose a numerous and powerful nation occupying an Isolated 
position in the centre of a vast region as yet thinly peopled. Let us 
next imag i ne what would be the probable course of affairs in such a 
society, and then compare this hypothetical picture with the traces 
remaining to us in history of the actual events. Wo have first then 
to contemplate this original race, or association of two or more races, 
gifted with vigorous powers both of mind and body,* as still residing 
in their primitiTe abode. When, in the natural order of events, this 
active and gifted population began to multiply, the countries which 
they at first occupied, either as shepherds or agriculturista, would soon 
be found too narrow for the supply of their growing necessities." 
If fresh lands fit for pasture or for cultivation existed unoccupied in 
the vicinity of their original territory, they would insensibly extend 
their borders as occasion required. If there was no territory near at 
hand which would yield them a subsistence, the more energetic and 
adventurous members of the community would bo driven by the 
pressure of necessity to inquire whether ampler possessiona might not 
bo found at a distance j and they would depart in larger or smaller 
detachments in quest of new abodes. This process of migration, when 
once commenced, would go on without intermission. The first ad- 
ventnrers would be speedily followed by other suocessivo bands, till ot 
length now nations were formed at a greoter or less distance firom the 
original country. 

The earliest emigrants, who thus departed to distant regions, poMing 
often through oountfies differing in climate and productions from their 

•• M. E. Renan, boweTer, thinki that the Arian race was not onginally tujperior 
in intrlligenee to the Semitie, Hamitie, and other races, bnt the contrary. liistoira 
des langnes Senitiqws, p. 487. 

•• ** But a constant and rapid increase of the popolation conid not but speedily 
bring aboat gradual migratioas, wbich would be Greeted towards regions more and 
more distant. From that time forward the separmlioo of the nation into distinct 
tnbca, the greater infreqocncy of comnninication and ehangte in their modes of life, 
occasioned a certain nambrr of dialects to spring forth out of this common langnaga, 
and to derdope thmselree, withottt, howerer, aa yet, becoming drtaelMd from their 
primitiTe soorce; snd at the tame time the original character of the race, becoming 
modiSed accordbg to circunutances, gare birth to a rariety of secondary national 
characteristics, destmed, at a later period, to expand, to ex^it their own pectilur 
life, and to plaj their part in the great drama of hionanity.”—Pictet, p. 2. 
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primeval eLbod(^s;, cncountj^ring hotoI and Ftrango oli^eoUi,. ond itixiitxl to 
nevr purmitaf would, gruduiilly loso in.[Ui]r of their imcioiit coatonisj 
and in exchange would Eicqiure new habits^ iumI dong with them jdso, 
now modes of spcechi Those portions of the origiiial population, on 
the cDntnLrj^ which coiitiEm<!d to live together in thoir anciL^nt connhy, 
or hod gfaduaJlj extended themsolros together over adjacent rngionAf 
Would pneserro more ncurlj" tlioif oiigiaol ctiatoms^ religion, and Irui' 
guage. But at length a period might aniTo when thq mm o canaes 
which hod chceoaionod the Bcpainiioii of the eurlici: emignmita} or some 
other oaueoe of a di^eiout nutnrCj would lead to a dLsruption in the 
nmatuing part of the nation also. It would becamo divided into 
difrercDt sections; which would separate from ono onother and Ofl- 
tabluh themsclres in different, bnt probably adjacent, oountries^ nnd 
Would never eshihit so wido a divergenoe from E^h other in respect 
of their retigioni thdr institutions, and their general character, us 
Uiose earlier ctnigraula who had ^ttted in regions nt n greater dietanec- 

The first case which I have above hypothetically put is that of tho 
Grcclcs and Romntii,* who appear to hnvo brohen off nt on early period 
from the great Arian nation and departed to the westward, in quest of 
new bmbitationa. The distance of the conntriea,. toSk, Greece, Italy, 
and the surronuding provluces, where they ultimately settled, from the 
cradle of the Arbn race, and their wide divergence in ndigiou end 
loitgunge from the eastern bmuches of ths same stock, concur to prove 
that they sqjorated Ihemselvoa from the latter nt a very remote era. 
On the other hand, (he vicinity of the region occupied by the Greeks 
to that inhabited by the Bomoiis, would lead us to suppose that the 
ancestors of theie two nation* migrated from the east at about the 
same period, though the difforence* which wo discovor between the 
language and religion of tho one people as compared with thnso of 
the other, compel us to assume a subsequent separation of the two, 
and Bu iudepondent development of eachn, 

The second case which I bavo above supposed, of two branches of 
the original A rian stock continning to live together for a tonaidcrahle 
time after tho other bnmehee had become scpamlcd, b that of tho 
reno-Arians and the Indr^Arions. Both from the closer vjetuity to 

“ For tlve uAb ^ rimpHfyiag tlic riew 1 give of the qmadon, I parWroinit 
»T1 nuraliea of ttft Cennaii and otter hrmutiw of thb great Ikmav, nod of the 
pcnodi at which thuy migrated weiLWani 
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each other of the countrica in which the Persian* and the Indian* 
eventuallj settled, Le., north-eastern Persia and north-western India, 
and from the nearer affinity which we perccire between the language 
and the mythology of these two races than we find to exiat between 
the language and mythology of either and those of the Greek* or the 
Roman*, we are led to conclude that the ancestors of the Indians and 
Persians remained united in one community (either in their primerol 
seats or in some region further to the south) to a much later period 
than the other branches of the Arian race. 

[I introdnee hero some further remarks on the subject treated in this 
and the following section from a paper which I wrote some time ago, 
and which owed its origin to the various objections alleged ngainst the 
validity of the proof derived from language of the affinity between the 
Indians and the nations of the west:— 

“ Tliis common origin of these languages, and the remoteness of the 
localities in which they have been spoken, imply, I think, as their 
almost necessary condition, the affinity of the tribes by which these 
dialects were spoken at the period of their earliest divergence from one 
another, the original occupation by those tribe* of a common country, 
their gradual separation, and their emigration IVom their common abode 
in the direction of those regions which we find to be ultimately occupied 
(I will not yet say by their descendant*—for that is the point in dis¬ 
pute—but) by the nations who at a later period spoke those several 
languages. It is true that even this assumption may be disputed, and 
it may bo urged that the original mother-country from which the 
different tribes carrying with them the cognate dialects issued forth, 
moy have been the common dwelling-place of a variety of tribe* uncon¬ 
nected by descent, though they either (1) agreed to make use of the 
same language, tho weaker or more barbarous clans discarding alto¬ 
gether their own forms of speech, or (2) gradually fused into one 
common tonguo a multitude of dialects previoualy quite distinct. But 
this hypothesis, under either of these modifications, oppear* to be im¬ 
probable, as nations do not readily abandon their ancestral tongues 
except under tho pressure of strong necessity. But even if wo should 
admit that the population of Central Asia, from which tho different 
branches of the so-called Indo-European race are presumed to have 
issued, was not originally a homogeneous one, but composite, nuide op 
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of R miihire of diitinct tribts, sdll thwo inhm icustj aurinff tho period 
when their common languugo was in pfoccas of fonnatioD, hare liTcd 
together in iotiiimto allSon;^ and hj the iiiterzDarriago of the different 
sections*^ have become qventtiullj bleadt»d into one commuoUy. The 
fonuadoD ond i^niveraal ctdoplion of one common InngiiULge la ocorcely 
oQQCcivablo cm any other conditions. When, therefore^ this cemmunity 
was ot length broken iip, and ita different fractiDna hegqji to deport 
from their original homo in dijVcrent directioiis in Bcnrch of new sbodetr,. 
—on crent which wo must imngine to have occarred after tho kpao of 
MVeral generations from their (auppoaed) firet coalition^—these different 
sections muat, as a result of thia long cobnbitationt the censequont 
commingling of hlood, have been all composed in a great menaure of 
the same olomcnts. We may perhapo^ however, he allowed to set 
aside thia objoctiem, which boa boon lost dealt with^ and assume tliat 
tho tribes which, Bovcrttl thousopd years radiated from the snppofed 
common home in Central Asia, worn originally homogcncoust or 
wad tho same stocks If tliia oaaiimption ia admitted, it will hardly 
be denied that, lor a short tituo at least, these soror&l tribes, as, one by 
one, they diverged in different directuma from the pcatulated centre, 
may have mainiainBd the purity of their blood. But it will bo urged 
that this would not long continuo to ho the case. It arill be add: 

‘ Supposlag that all tho oasemptiona which you have made up to this 
point are oonoedod, what proof cua he adduced to show that those 
tribes which, as yon allege, carried with them one or more dialects 
which were ulrimabely devdopod into tho Sanakrit, Old Ponsian, Orcak 
imd Latin language*, into India, Peraio, Greece, and Italy reapcctivoly, 
were really the descend&nta of those tribes which you imagine to have 
started from yonr assumed centra at an unknown period f Admitting, 
for the Bake of argument, that certain rectiona of your Indo-European 
race branched off iu different diractiona In eearch of new abodes, they 
then diaappear. There is no longer the slightest probahiliLy that wo aholi 
ever be nbhj to recover at any point of the long lino of their alteged 
joutneyinga tho amallcst traces of their progress onward to their assumed 
deatinnUoQa." Tho aupposed atreams of popnlntion no longer to 
flow ouwanl, than, like the watera of the fabled fmintoiu of Arethuaa, 


ia tbor wtn diTTii«i 

M?p^e cuUi, Whieh, bov^Tcr, u ui iroprobabk BoppoihioB. 

liDweirer, Pi5te^ i. pp, 54.88. ^ 
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they sink nndergroundy and none of thoeo nationalities which emerge 
into the light of day long afterwards, and at distant points of the globe, 
can possibly be identified by you as pure continuations of those same 
original streams. Ton hare no test of sufiicient potency to justify you 
in pronouncing that the elements of which the two sots of bodies—riz., 
those which started from tbo oentre, and those which reached the 
Boreral points of the circumference—were composed were in all re¬ 
spects homogeneous. Ton can tell nothing of the routes and stages by 
which these migratory tribes advanced; you are quite unable to indi¬ 
cate the rariot cmm, the tot discrimitta rtrum, through which they 
passed, the many adventures they must have undergone, the encounters 
they may have had with other races, whose influence on their speech 
and on their entire destinies mny have been most important The tribes 
which you allege to have migrated from Central Asia may have settled 
at any habitable points between that region and the countries in which 
you imagine that you have discovered their descendants. They may 
at this intermediate point have communicated their ancestral language 
to people of a dificrent race with whom they there came Into contact, 
and it may have been cither the descendants of those alien races, or a 
people of mixed blood, by whom the languages in question were carried 
onward into the countries where they were found to prevail ot the 
dawn of history. On either hypothesis the ultimate colonists of north- 
cm Indio, Persia, Greece, or Italy, were not tho genuine descendants 
of the tribes which started, perhaps several thousand yean before, from 
your supposed centre. And it may bo further urged that these argu¬ 
ments arc corroborated by the fact that notwithstimding the striking 
aflinitics that undoubtedly exist between certain parts of tho Sanskrit, 
Greek, and Latin languages, tho number of words which are common 
to these languages is very small in comparison with those in which they 
differ from one another ; and this fact, it may be further argued, can 
best be explained by tho supposition that these languages have been 
gradually formed by tho accretion of new words imported into them 
by men of alien race, who from time to time became intermingled with 
the tribes by which tho languages were prorionsly employed. Some 
such intermixture of population, it may be ooncluded, is neoeosary to 
explain the great mutual divergence which eventually came to charuc- 
tcrixe these four languages.’ 
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** I shaU take np th^ soTeraL [ix^meiits in EuccessiGn, 

** SappoMiig that the afEnitics alleged to exist hot ween the liuigeagra 
spoken at the dawn of history in IndiO} PeesiOf. Oreeec^ ned Italy, are 
admitted to bo real, we have to discoTcr the moat natnnil oxplacmtion 
of thu phenoinenoa. The kindred forma of apeeeh muBtt os wo hare 
focn, hare hod a common oiigin, and muat haro been convoyed to the 
localitlea in wbleb they were found, either (!) by the remote dcacca- 
danta of the nucca, derived fram a cemmeo stock, by which, at first they 
were severally apoken, er (2) by tribea which hod been in long and 
intimate contact with those racea at some period of their hbrtory^" 

*^The queaticn to be anewered ia thcrefors thiai "Whether is it moat 
piebable that the eolemats who conveyed to India, Pciaio, Greece, and 
Italy the forms of speech which w-cre thenceforward prc^Tilcnt in those 
countricfl hod (I) iDhcxited the langiiagea which they brought with 
them by direct descent &om their remote^ forefathara;; or that (2) at 
Bomo intennodiate period of their nndoDoI history, their auccBtora had 
odopted, in whole or in pact, the language of aemo alien race ? These 
qncatioiis, I allow, Con reocive no podtive answer. A probable so¬ 
lution is all that can he offered. It is freely admitted that wc are 
utterly mmblo to define the date, or the couraa, or the duTalloii, of the 
migrations which have b«n aasumed, or to conjeetnro the vorioua 
eventa by which they may have been attended- Put if there ho no 
historical proof, or other indication, to the oonlnary, Uic presumption, 
I think, is always in favour of the conclusion that a people bos re- 
toinod the hmgaage of its oncotoia, Longnages whiab, on the grounds 
already stated, may be maintained to have hod a long and centinnaus 
existence, must, m the obaenco of any written literature, have bean 
orally handed down by some people or other. But no probable reason 
can bo alleged for supposing that iho dcBcendanto of those who first 
spoke tlmm have become extinct Even conceding that at some stage or 
other of its history any paTticular form of speech has been communi¬ 
cated by the raw which inherited it to people of another stock, it is 
not thereby rendered nccessory or even likely that it should have 

“ It u ibo powiblc IMI the tribea wMch Wnghi the IttUgimgi! io the cmiiitrT in 
wbieb it vu finit ftiHad to exiit nuiT bare tnoit&md the longaagi) to another rtce, 
lUid hiTB thfmwlrw cutirclj difiappeored ; but thia hyMthMii ippeais to be » 
unlikalj lb»t it nuj^ be loft cat of Hraaidststloii, 
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been dropped by tbo«o irho had inherited it. Arguing, therefore, on 
grounds of probability, the utmost which wo can be fairly required to 
admit in regard to any language is, that at somo period or other of its 
history, it nmy have begun to be spoken by an alien tribo which had 
received it firom another tribo to which it had descended by inheritance, 
while at the same time it continued to be spoken by the latter also.** 
We ore therefore, I think, justified in concluding that somo portion 
at least of the people by whom those languages were scTorally em¬ 
ployed in the earliest historical periods were the lineal representatives 
of those tribes which emigrated from Central jVsia at the unknown 
period already referred to, or, at any rate, were in part of that stock. 
3at there ore other reasons for adopting this conclusion- It is no 
doubt true, and has been already admitted, that people of one stock may 
reoeivc their language from people of an alien race. But in such a 
case the nation adopting the language would generally, if not invariably, 
be inferior in moral and intellectual power to that whose language it 
borrowed- Tbe reverse is scarcely credible. When, therefore, we find 
a race of high mental endowments speaking a particular tongue, wo are 
justified in supposing (so long as wo have no historical proof to the 
contrary) that it is using the speech of its forefolhers. But both the 
earliest knoum or Vedic Indians, and the earliest known Greeks, 
were superior in intellect, whilst they were at least equal in martial 
prowess, to the nations with which they wore brought into contact, and 
were no doubt descended from peoples possessed of the same charac¬ 
teristics, who are therefore unlikely to have had their languages im¬ 
posed upon them by conquerors of any other race, or to have volun¬ 
tarily adopted the speech of any other people. I will adduce another 
ground—though not of a linguistic character, but derived from the 
later history of tho Indians and Greeks—for believing that these two 
nations have sprung from tho same stock, I mean tho remarkable re¬ 
semblance between tho intcllcctoal capacity and endowments of both, 
as showrn in the eminence attained and tho originality evinced by each 
in literature, science, and speculation. As this similarity is generally 
recognized, I need not adduce any evidence of tho fact. 

** Now I do aot fiad Uuil either the Siuukrit, or the Permsa, or tbe Greek, or tbe 
Latin, wu originally employnl by diffmnt tribe* Uring in differeat regions of tbe 
globe: bat on tbe oontnry that sU tbeec Ungosges were at ftiat spoken by one com¬ 
pact aatioo. 
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“ Aj rcganlfl the ohjoction which I have rappoeed to bo made that 
alongside of the rcmorkablo proofii of affinity between the Sanskrit, 
Greek, and l iO tin , there exist difforoncea in vocabulary bo much more 
extensive as to be explicable only on the supposition that the tribes 
which inherited those languages from their ancestors must have under* 
gone from time to time a largo intermixture of foreign blood,—as it 
would otherwise be impossible to account for the wide dircrgcnco which 
ultimately prevailed between those different forms of speech,—I repeat 
(see pp. 257, t) that the phenomenon in question is susceptible of another 
explanation. The increasing change in the different dialects of the 
mothcr-language, alter the tribes by which they were spoken hod 
radiated in different directions from their central home, may be no' 
counted for (even on the supposition of their remaining free from any 
material intermixture of blood), by the necessary conditions of a 
nascent civilixation as well as by the vicissitudes necessarily attendant 
on their migrations. At that early stage when these tribes had mode 
little progress in arts and culture, and had no literature to fix Uieir 
spoken dialect, constant alterations would naturally occur, old words 
would be modified or disused, whilst new ones, suggested by the 
different circumstances, physical, social, and political, through which 
they passed, would be introduced. Such a gradual process of alteration 
is a necessary result of the laws which regulate the development of 
thought and language in the early periods of society, and does not 
therefore require the hypothesis of any intermingling of foreign 
elements of population to render it intelligible. At the same time, it 
need not bo denied that many words now found in Sanskrit, Greek, 
and Latin may have been borrowoil from people of other races. 

“ But supposing it to be held that the above conclusions reganling 
language os a test of race are too uncertain and conjectural to bo of 
any value, there can bo no doubt that this much at least is established 
by the mutual affinities of the Sanskrit, Persian, Greek, and Latin, 
that the ancestors of the earliest known Indians, Persians, Greeks, and 
Homans, had immediately or remotely derived their respective Ian- 
guagos from races which had at one time been in the closest contact 
with each other as constituent ports of the same community, governed 
by the same institutions, and adherents of the same religion and wor- 
tdiip (see the abstract of the Rev. G. C. Geldarf s paper, » Language no 
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Test of nace,'' in tho TronsnctionB of the IBrituh AaKciaticm far l&S8p 
p. I50p L of the TnmsactiDDS of tile Secdons)..'* 

Let 09 SCO wbnt comdiisiou this propoiitioii InrolTcs in regard to iRo 
origin of Iho Htndas, a question tlio considtration of wMoh Ant led me 
to tho study of the problems discussed in this paper- Tho Hindus of the 
Tedio period are cither directly deBCGnded from the people who first 
spoke Senikrit in its oldest foroit or tiiey aro not If they are aot, 
then they most hare derived their language (no\r esteemed sacred nod 
divine) from some dicn race whioh communicated it to their fore-^ 
fRUier!!i. But as the traditions contained in their own aacrod hooka 
say nothing of thiSp they Cannot, on this bypiotbealB, bo regarded os 
giving a trustworthy or suffleient ncDoimt of the origin and history 
of tho Rico^ If, on tho other hand, the early lodiatia dorivod the 
Sanskrit langnngo by direct dcBcent from those who first spoke it, their 
progenitors must at some period have lived in cioee contact either with 
the ancestors of the rorsitms, Greeks, ond Ramans, or with some other 
tribes with which at some time or other the fersfathers Oif the Porsians, 
Greeks, and Homans, hod been sDcially and politically connected. In 
either case tho onecstorH of the Hindus must have formed part of an 
ancient community, which also embraced the forefathers of other tribes 
which eventually separated theioselTes from that commnnityj and could 
not well have had tho distinct and peculiar origiii assigned ta them in 
their legendary books. "NSTierc, then, did tho soparatioa referred to 
tako place ? In, or out of, India ? To thia I reply that, looking to 
the geographical poaitiotiB ultimately acenpied by tho di:ffcrent nntiona 
which spoke tho vaiious languages cognate to Sanskrit, the probability 
U, that the separation to which I have referred took plaea at some 
centrnl point intermediate between the countries in which these peoples 
severally dwelt, viz,, at a point, oonrequoatly, to the west or north-west 
of the Indus. "Whether tho populntions composing the Mvcral nations in 
qaestion were thomsclrcs the descendants of tho tribes which originallj 
Hjparated from the assumed parent stock, nr whether one or more of 
them derived their languages from those deotendants, wo must in every 
rasa assume It os more likely that tho migretious which terminated hi 
the ultimate formation of the Indian, Persian, Greek, and Homan 
nationalities had preoeeded from an iaiormediate point than from one 
in the Kttrcme east- 


^ Sc« iippcmlii D, 
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** Soppooing it now to be considered ns established or probable that 
a tribe of Indo-Eoropean descent bod at an early period immigrated 
into India from the north«wcst, bat that insaperable physiological 
difficulties are opposed to the supposition that their descendants could 
ever, from the mere influence of climate, have gradually acquired their 
present dusky complexion, wo must resort to the hypothesis, to bo here¬ 
after referred to, that those original immigrants, or their descendants, 
intermarried with the darker tribes whom they found settled in the 
country; and that the offspring of these intermarriages wore bom with 
swarthier coroplexiona than their Indo-European ancestors. If this be 
the tmo explanation of the fact, it must be admitted that the Broh- 
manicol or Sanskrit-speaking Indians are not of pure Indo-European 
blood, though they are in part of Indo-European extraction. In any 
case they hare inherited the high mental endowments which ore 
characteristic of that race.”] 

The propositions which I hare already prored, or nball now attempt 
to prore, are the following;— 

First: That the Indo-Arions, that is, the higher classes of the 
northern Indians, or the Brahmans, Kshattriyas and Vaiiyas, are 
descended either exclusirely or partially from the same -Vrian race as 
the Persians, the Greeks, and the Romans. 

Second: That the primeval abode of this original Arian race was 
iu some country of central Asia, situated out o^ and to the north-west 
of, India. 

Third: That different branches gradually separated themselves from 
this parent stock, and migrated to new countries, west, south, or east 
of their early home. 

Fourth: That the onccstors^fi^ the Indians and Persians appear to 
have lived together as one nation to a later period than the other 
branches of the Arian race, but at length separated, the Indo-Arions 
migrating into India, whUe the Perso-Arians occupied the territory of 
Boctria, and the adjacent provinces. 

I Shull not consider it necessary, in the discussion of the subject, to 
hondle each of these propositions in the succession here indicated; but 
shaU rather take up the diflereijt topics in the order in which the 
process of proof which I shall follow may render most convenient. 
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SicT. rV.— Whither there i$ any ohjeciian aritiny from phytiolcyical 
eoniiderationtf ta clateiny the Indian* amony the Jnda-European 
raeee. 

In proring, as I have already done» that the Greek and Latin 
languages have a common origin with the Sanskrit, I have adduced 
the principal portion of the proof which I hod to bring forward of the 
common origin of the nations by which those several languages have 
been spoken. And yet language is not the only respect in which an 
affinity exists between the Indians, Iranians, Greeks, and Romans. 
Their mythologies also present some points of contact. As regards 
the Indians and Iranians, this will bo shown in a following section. 
For an indication of the proofs that exist that the mythologies of tho 
Greeks and Indians, how much soever they subsequently diverged 
from coch other, must have issued from ono common source, I may 
refer to tho fifth volume of this work, pp. 2, ff., 33, f., and 76, where 
tho identity of tho words Dynus and Zeus, and of Varuija and Umnos, 
is referred to. The mythology of the Greeks has also been considered 
to present some other points of contact with that of India, as when tho 
Erinnys of tho Greeks has been identified with the SaraoyQ of the 
Vedas, the Centaurs with tho Gondharvos, Minos with Mann, ^bhu 
with Orpheus, Hermes with Saromeya, tho Phlogyes with tho Bhfigus, 
etc. ;*• but it would carry mo too far if I were to attempt to offer any 
account of the views which have been propounded on this subject. I 
will now therefore direct my attention mainly to exhibiting at greater 
length tho grounds which exist for supposing that the Persians and 
tho Indians ore descended firom the same common ancestors; and that, 
after remaining united together, as the constituent parts of one nation, 
for some time subsequent to tho migration to tho westward of the other 
branches of the same stock, they, too, were at last broken up, by tho 
force of circumstances, into two distinct nations, which settled in two 
separate, though adjacent, regions. I will subsequently pass in review 
the otlditional reasons which can be adduced for supposing that the 
Indians immigratod into India from tho north*wcst. 

•• See Kuhn’s Hershkunft des Fcom nod d«s OottsTtranki, Berlin, 1859; and 
Muller's Psper on CotaparadTe Mythology, in the Oxford Esap for 185®, and in 
** Chips,** voL iL p. 181. 
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Scfore, bowoTor^ pracDeding to carry c^ot the intcatioti hero mdicated, 
it will bo cxpe^ctit brieilj to imiiiiro whothor, on phypologioAl groundai 
there ifl any reoaon for denying that th& Indmna ara descended firom 
the same stock as the nations of Europe," “In their phy&leal charac- 
tedatics the Erahmanicol and other high eoate Intliana bolong, u ireli 
as tho other nations who have Just boon mentioned, to the so-called 
Caucasian tjpe^ It might, indeed, at first sight, he supposed Umt the 
dark-oompleaioned Hindus could not possibly bo of the same race os 
the fair-coloured natives of Bugland or Genanny. But a closer ex¬ 
amination of the difiTerent natlouf to whom, on philulogieol gronnds, 
wo are led to assign n common origin, will show that they vary in 
complexion very mneb according to the climatic influences of thn 
regions in which they ultimately settiod, and in wbicb they have been 
resident for a long serieei of ugee. If we look to the south-oastem 
and nortb-westom oxtromlties only of the vast tract over which tho 
Indo-European races have spread, wo ihaU, no doubt, find that there 
is a complctn contrast iu point of colour between tho oocupants of 
those widely Beporated countries. But the same wide controat does 
net exii^t between tho inhabitants of those tracU (included within the 
same limits) which ore adjacciut to each ether. IThc Indians do net 
difler very much in oomploxion from the Fc-rstans, nor the Persuma 
from the Greeks, nor tho Greeks from tho Itolkos, nor the Italmns 
from the Germans or the Anglo-Saxons. These diflerGut nations alter 
in complexion by nXmost imperceptible shades voryiug nearly occord- 
ing os their respeetivo ooun trios range successively from south-east 
to norlh-west. TVTiile the Indians muy bo denomioated black, tho 
Porsiana arc olivo-oolouTod, the Greeks have a irtill fairer complexion 
with a ruddy tinge, and the Italiana approach yot more nearly in hue 
to tho Teutonic tribes* It is therefore to the varying oedon of dif¬ 
ferent climatic mfluences tlmt we have lo oscribo tho diversity of 
colour which eharacteriEcs these Beveral nations. The sooicting mys 
of on Indian sue, the high temperdture of on Indian climate, and tho 
peculiar diet affordod by an Indian soil, acting on the Indo-Arioni 

" [I Trprinl in*tlr 01 ft (nigiluIlT ttood, hat now raoTked iDtErtfd 
eonim*, tbe niuwcr which 1 gove to thu que^tiDii ig tha finrt Mlitiouof thi» work; 
sal ihaJl jMld a. nferencs ta ths dtairalUH raia«l oa phjiwtuffical eiumda bsuujE 
tb«TiBWItl»fCitatcd.] i' J S "H. 
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daring the bng period of 3,000 year* or more rinoe they flret setUed 
in Hindoitan, appear amply sufficient to account for the rarious 
peculiarities of complexion, of feature, and of corporeal structure 
which now distinguish that section of the Indo-European famUy from 
kindred branches to the west In fact, the action of these causes 
is sufficiently conspicuous in India itself. The people of Bengal, who 
are of the same race as the inhabitants of the north-western prorinces, 
hare, owing to the greater moisture of their climate, and the want of 
that bracing temperature which the latter enjoy for three or four 
months of erery year, gradually become darker in complexion and loss 
robust in their structure. Again, it is notorious to every one who has 
Ured in northern India, that a Brihman from the temperate province 
of Kashmir is fiir tairer than a Brihman of Mathura or Benares; in 
fact ho has quite the look of a foreigner. It has also been observed 
that an Indo-Briton, or person partly of European and partly of 
Indian descent, becomes fairer from Uving in the colder climate of 
Europe: but immediately recovers his ancient complexion on being ex¬ 
posed again to the heat of the tropics. It does not appear necessary to 
enter frirther into the discussion of this subject, as the preceding obser¬ 
vations will suffice to remove any doubts as to the common origin of the 
Indians and the nations of Europe, which may have arisen from their 
differences of oomplexion." I wiU only add that, if the conaiderntions 
here urged hare any foundation, the Indo-Arians must have been much 
fairer in complexion at the period of their first arrival in India, and 


• A full diseatvoa of this snl^ raaj be found in LsMa*s lodiwhe Altsrtbinn- 
•kudo, 2nd od., L 47A-487. [Hie cooclaaion as ssmincd up in p. 487 is as foOowa: 
“The AriM Indiani belong to the Cancaatan race in rirtue of their Uagaage and 
their pbyncal typo; their darker eomptcoou doea not atuount to nieh a degree of 
blackooM aa not to be deriTahla froa the effteta of ctimade influenoea. The Caucaa- 
iu ra« aawmea dark ahadee through interaiixture and the eoatinned action 
^ a hot dimate: the Portugueae b India, dMcendnnU of native votnen, have 
beewo qwte aa black aa aegroM; and tha northern and vedern Asiatioi who havt 
UTW foe seTsml gcamtiou b Indb are now, even without btennarriage with 
utiTo of ss decided an oUve-jellow complcsioo ns the natire Indiana could 
L r J Laaaen here refer* to the btennarriage of the Ariana with 

other [and no uonbt dnakirr] taoea aa oaa of the poaaible causes of their darker 
colour]. See also A. W. too Schlcgel, Eaui*, pp, 408, ff., and MulUfr’a “La*t 
RcmIU of the Sanskrit Beaearchca,- in Bunieu-a OuUbei of the PhiL of Ciut Hiat, 
toL ui., p 120, reprinted b hia “Chipt.- toI. L, pp. 63 , t Compare his*“Last 
RcsulU of the Turanian RcMnrchsa,’* b Bunsen as above, ppt 349, ff. 
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while they *till contmncd to occupy the north-weatcrly regions of the 
Panjab, than they became at a later period, when they had been longer 
exposed to the flerceneaa of the Indian sum and when they had 
penetrated further to the south-east. And wo accordinj^y find that 
this supporition tallies with some exprosaions in the Vedio hymns, 
the oldest of which, no doubt, date from a rery early period. Thus, in 
a text of the Rigveda, iii. 34, 9, we find an allusion made to the 
colour of the Arion immigrants: JIaM Z>«sy*a varnam^ 

atat: ‘He destroyed the Dasyus, and protected the Arum colour:’ 
and in Rigveda, ii. 12, 4, the same word is applied to designate the 
Dusyu tribes: Yo Altam rarnam orfAara* yaAd kah \ ‘ He who swept 

away the base Di\sa colour.’ Though the word verna, ‘colour,’ 
which is here employed, came afterwards to bo current as the de- 
rignation of caste, there is some reason to suppose that it may have 
been originally used to discriminate the fair-colonred Aryas from the 
dark-complexioned aborigines. But such a term of contrast, if em¬ 
ployed now, would not perhaps possess half the force which it may 
have hod at a time when we may suppose the distinction of colour 
between the Aryas and the savage tribes whom they encountered, to 
have been far more palpable than it is in modern times.” 

The above views are, however, disputed on physiological grounds 
by different writers, such as the late Mr. John Crawford, Professor 
Huxley, and other authors referred to by the latter. Thus, in his 
paper on ‘‘ Language as a Test of the Races of Man,”* Mr. Crawftird 
writes as follows: ‘‘In phonetic character, in grammatical structure, 
and in some cases even in words, there exists a near resemblance be¬ 
tween certain languages of Northern, but not of Southern India, and 
most, but by no means between aU the ancient and modem languages 
of Europe. From this fact some ethnologists have jumped to the 
conclusion that the Oriental and Western people, between whose lan¬ 
guages this affinity exists, must necessarily bo of the same blood, or 
in other terms, of one and the same race of man- In India, however, 
there neither now exists, nor does history tell ns that there ever did 
exist, a race of fiiir complexion resembling Europeans: neither does 
there exist in Europe, nor is there even a tradition of there ever 

** In the Tnnasetiuni of the Ethnological Society of Lon«lon (pablishcd in 1865), 
voL iii., p. 1. 
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baring eziated, a race of black men like Hindus. Hence, as tbc fact 
bas been well ascertained, that neither time, climate, nor locality will 
produce any material alteration of race, and assuredly not sneb a one 
as would turn a black skin into a white one, or tho rererse, wo must 
come to tho ineritable conclusion that the theory which makes race 
and language syoonymous is, in this instance at least, nothing better 
than an ethnological figment” And in another paper on the “ Early 
Migrations of Mon,” in tho same vol., pp. 346, ff., the same writer 
comboU tho opinion which “ makes the peopling of India and Europe 
with their present inhabitants to depend on an emigration from a certain 
table-land of northern Asia.” Mr. Crawfiird proceeds to quote a 
passage from Professor Max Muller's “ History of Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature,” p. 12, ff., in which this riow is maintained; and then 
remarks: Tho entire theory doTcloped in tho passages now quoted 
b founded on philology, and sots aside all the well-established qualities, 
physical and intellectual, which from the dawn of authentic history 
hare distinguished the many races of man, which it includes in a 
single category.” And farther on Mr. Crawftud urges: “All this is 
broadly aaserted in tho face of the notorious fact that history affords 
no example of a people becoming white from black, or black from 
white, or black or white from brown. No block race of man is o>'or 
known to hare inhabited Europe, or white to have inhabited 
India, or black or white to hare inhabited the parent land of the 
supposititious original stock.” In an article in the Fortnightly 
Review, No. 3, for I5th June, 1865, pp. 257, ff,, Professor Huxley dis¬ 
cusses the methods and results of ethnology; and inquires whether tho 
problems presented by that science are to be determined by means of 
soology, or philology, or history, or by any one of several other 
methods to which he refers. After stating the claims that have been 
put forward on behalf of philolc^*, and quoting from an essay by the 
late August Schleicher,* who held that tho natural classification of 
longnagos is also tho natural classification of mankind. Prof. Huxley 
remarks, p. 260: “ Without the least desire to depreciate tho value of 
philology as an adjuvant to ethnology, I must venture to doubt, with 
Rudolphi, Desmoulins, Crawfurd, and others, its title to tho leading 
position claimed for it by the writers whom I have just quoted. On 
“ Ueber die Bcdcatoag drr Sprsebe fiir die Nalrngwcluchtc dcr Meatcbea, 18o«. 
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the contrary, it seem* to mo obrioua that, though, in the ahoence of 
any evidence to the contrary, unity of languages may afford a certain 
presumption in favour of the unity of stock of the peoples speaking 
those languages, it cannot be held to prove that nnity of stock, unless 
philologers are prepared to demonstrate that no nation can lose its 
language and acquire that of a distinct nation, without a change of 
blood corresponding with the change of language.” And in p. 262 
he writes: “ Thus we oome, at last, to the purely zoological method, 
firom which it is not unnatural to expect more than firom any other, 
seeing that, after all, the problems of ethnology are simply those 
which ore presented to the zoologist by every widely distributed 
animal ho studies.” In a subsequent port of the same paper (p. 
273, f.) the writciv-referring to the opinion that ** the operation of 
the existing diversities of climate and other conditions on people so 
migrating, is sufficient to account for all the diversities of mankind ”— 
observes that he ** can find no sufficient ground for accepting ” it, and 
that ho doubts ** if it would ever have obtained its general currency 
except for the circumstance that fair Europeans are very readily 
tanned and embrowned by the sun.” To this ho adds: "But I am 
not aware that there is a particle of proof that the cutaneous change 
thus effected can become hereditary, any more than the enlarged livers 
which plague our oountrymen in India can be transmitted;—while 
there is very strong evidence to the contrary. Ifot only, in fact, are 
there such cases as those of the English families in Barbodocs, who 
have remained for rix generations unaltered in complexion, but which 
are open to the objection that they may have received infusions of 
frvsh European blood; but there is the brood fact, that not a single 
indigenous negro exists either in the great alluvial plains of tropical 
South America, or in the exposed islands of the Polynesian Archi* 
pelago, or among the populations of equatorial Borneo or Sumatra. 
No satisfactory explanation of these obvious difficulties has been 
offered by the wlvocates of the direct influence of conditicHis. And 
as for the more important modifications observed in the structure of 
the brain, and in the form of the skull, no one has ever pretended to 
show in what way they can be affected directly by climate.” 

In a lecture® printed in the periodical paper called “Nature,” of 

a Oa the Forvfiithen of the Engiieh People.'* 
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17th March, 1870, PrcC. Huxlej gives expression to similar rietrs 
in opposition to tho opinion that climate has any effect upon com¬ 
plexion. Ho writes: **There is no reason to think that climatul 
conditions have had anything whatever to do with this singular dis¬ 
tribution of the fiur and the dark types. Not only do the dark Celtic- 
speokors of the Scotch Highlands lie five or six degrees farther north 
than the fair Black-foresters of Germany; but, to the north of all the 
fiur inhabitants of Europe, in Lapland, there lives a race of people 
very different in their ebarooters from the dark stock of Britain, 
but still having black hair, black eyes, and swarthy yellowish com¬ 
plexions.*' 

In the first quoted of these papers Dr. Huxley makes no reference 
to the particular question of tho origin of the Sanskrit-speaking 
Indians; but in the lecture published in ** Nature ’* we find the fol¬ 
lowing passage, in which he refers to the immigration of Arions into 
India, and to their absorption in the main into the pre-exiBting popu¬ 
lation, from which it may be concluded that ho regards the upper 
classes of the ezisting North Indian Hindus as partially of Arian blood, 
and ascribes their dusky oomplexioa to the intermarriage of their 
ancestors with the darker tribes which were previously in occupation 
of the country: **Heooo, there con be no reasonable doubt that the 
fiiir element of the Celdo-speoking population of these [i.e. tho British} 
islands 1,900 years ago was simply the western firinge of that vast 
stock which can bo traced to Central Asia, and the existence of which 
on the confines of China in andeot times is testified by Chinese annal¬ 
ists. Throughout the central ports of tho immense area which it 
covers, the people of this stock speak Aryan languages—belonging, 
that is, to the samo family as tho old Persian or Zend, and the Sanskrit. 
And they remain still largely represented among the Affghans and the 
Siohpoah on the frontieni of Persia on the one hand, and of Hindostan 
on the other. But the old Sanskrit literature proves that the Aryan 
population of India came in from tho north-west, at least 3,000 years 
ago. And in tho Vedas these people portray themselves in cbaractera 
which might have fitted tho Gauls, the Germans, or the Goths. Un¬ 
fortunately there is no evidence whether they were fiur-haired or not. 
India was already peopled by a dark-complexioned people more like 
the Australians than any one else, and speaking a group of languages 
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eallcd Drnwidmn. They were fenced in on the north by the bamer 
of the IlimalnyM; but the Aryan* poured from the plain* of Central 
Asia orer the Himalaya*, into the great rircr basinfl of the Indus and 
the Ganges, where they have been, in the main, absorbed into the 
pre-existing population, learing a* evidence of their immigration an 
extensive modification of the physical characters of the population, 
a language, and a literature.” 

1 odd some remarks on thb subject from the pen of an eminent philo- 
logcr and orientalist in the North American Review, No. 217, for Oct., 
1867, pp. 552, f. .After asserting, in opposition to M. Oppert, “that the 
boundaries of Indo-European language have been approximately de* 
termined by the spread and migrations of a race,” he odds, ** Of course 
every sound and cautious linguistic scholar is mindful that language is 
no absolute proof of descent, but only its probable indication, and that 
he is not to expect to discover, in modem tongues, clear and legible 
proofs of the mixture which the peoples that speak them have under¬ 
gone. Such a thing as a pure and nnmixod race, doubtless, is not to 
be met with in the whole joint continent of Europe and Asia, whose 
restless tribes have been jostling and displacing one another for ages 
post. And especially in the case of a great stock like the Indo-Euro¬ 
pean, which has spread so widely from a single point oror countries 
which were not before uninhabited, there most have been absorptions 
of strange peoples, as well as extrusions and exterminations; one frag¬ 
ment after another must have been worked into the mass of the ad¬ 
vancing race; and as the result of such gradual^dilution, the ethnic 
character of some parts of the latter may, very probably, have been 
changed to a notable degree. These are the general probabilities of 
the case: how far wo shall ever get beyond such on state¬ 

ment of them is at present very uncertain,” etc. 

The conclusion to be drawn from all these arguments and considera¬ 
tions appears to bo that the original Sanskrit-speaking Indians were 
derived from the some stock as the Iranians, the Greeks, and the 
Romans, although possibly before their arrival in the Punjab, and 
most probably at a later period, they and their descendants have not 
remained tne from an intermixture of alien blood. 
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SccT. V .—Rentont for ntppotiny tho Indian* and Ptrtian* in particular 
to hav* a common origin. 

I will now proceed to indicate the various grounds which exist for 
concluding the Tn<Ii>n<i and the Pcndans, or Ira nians , were not 
only descended from the same original stock, but that they continued 
to form one community even after the other kindred tribes had sepa¬ 
rated from them and migrated to distant regions. 

The first proof is the closer affinity which, as wo have already seen, 
subeists between the Zend, the language of the ancient Persians,* and 
the Sanskrit. From the examples of resemblance both in roots and 
inflections which have been adduced in Section II., it is manifest that, 
upon the whole, the Zend is more nearly related to the Sanskrit, than 
cither the Greek or the Latin are. It is truo that in the lists of 
parallel words which have been there brought forward, the parallel 
Zend words have been often omitted, while the Greek and Latin words 
have been adduced: but this does not arise from the Zend forms 
having had no existence, but either from their not having been dis¬ 
covered in any of the extant Zend texts, or from their not being readily 
accessible to mo. But the Zend words which have been brought for¬ 
ward will be generally found to stand in a relation of closer resem¬ 
blance to the Sanskrit than either the corresponding Greek or Latin 
words do. I subjoin some frirther oomparativo lists of Zend and 
Sanskrit vocables to which the Greek and Latin either offer no equiva¬ 
lents in'form, or equivalents which generally boor a much more dis¬ 
tant resemblance to the Sanskrit than the Zend words present. These 
lists, which contain a few repctition^ are the following:— 


I. NOUNS, ADJECTIVES, ara 


Sofutrit. 

JSmd. 

jS?2“ 

jaiibjo 
jidhi. yf xi 

mithnna 

mithwan 

giribhma 

gairibjo 

akta 

aokhta 

strl 

ftri 

an tar 

afitarf 

ditSnun 

ditirem 

gans 

g&as 


EmoIuK, 
to wbon. 


if. 

a pair. 

to hills. 

spoken. 

wonan. 

within. 

girer (ace.) 

cow. 


Soiuirit. 
kas, ki, kim 
km 

ghanoa 

▼fibahan, 

Tritraghna 

mantra 

pfida 


Imd. 

ko, ki. kat* 
km 

girima** 

TlrCthrajan. 

TMlhrafhnm 

mathra 


Emgluk. 

{ who (raoa. 
fem, neat.) 
where f 


warm. 
t alajer of 
I enemies, 

( Tictoriooa. 
ihjmn, sacred 
\ text, 
foot 


** For an aceoont of the mrioos old Iranian dialects, see Spiegel in Kahn and 
Schleicher's Beitrage lur reig. Sprachf., it 6, ff., and App., note D.* 

** In Greek, ti; in Latin, si. la Latin, fnis, gnw, qmd. 

•* In Greak, Iktrmo*. 
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Stmtkrit. 

pjitltnairt 

■P 

fabhadn 
twy* 

tiitufi 


Zfm4. 

p&dbftn«w 

»P 

bo/Idlm 

thriiitirK 


cliittMli^bayii duilbnuha 
ttbarrHaiua AthreTomifli 


Eftyliih. 
feet p^)- 
inter. 

ivety K^Kidt 'Of 
[ luNige. 

faurtfa- 

tkr««i4 tbiid, 
fQqr, & fpcrtlu 
priest {tta,). 
ta him. 
bcsTeiit liUL 
omL 
tongtie. 
tbooMivd. 

nibhUntsm Bia«lSDat«in 

( nuuic.j. 
jron. 

Witter, KB. 
Body, 
rieepii^ 
(ronnby of tlw 
\ HtcB riten. 
mpcctttbto. 
mnoQ-pUqt. 
other. 
alL 
AlL 

Biffheet. 
Tftlifroeiit. 
tpndei, 
left (R^^ 
fitewt ilnu^t. 
br. 


VIS«1 

iTBr 

STB 

jihil 

sahsera 


yQTUit 
TSfi 
t«nci 
tfeyinaia 
aapu fin- 
□hBim 
irjB 
IdnkB 
Bnytr 
TUI® 


UpBlM 

ngn 

tBrUTjB 

«iys 

mjulithB 

dOn 

iMdiihtB 

/niB 

pnubainB 

««« 

ports 

^van 

kiifB 

tskrit 

trU 

yvn* 

Bndtm 

anti IBB 

HhB 

BtiB 

idban 

umja 

^li(i 

ctivti 

Hotnr 

•thOQi 

nthii 

trfltha 

pttu 

Tki 

faint^yi 


RhinAi 

Bim? 

hiB 

tun 

toiBurB 


ynihm 

TBlji 

turn 

fajuAn 

jttpUti&dB 

Biryit 

t^niB 


BBTI 

Yl/n 


taom 


ttpama 

B^trs 

tunninB 

hsi^ 

nkzuta 

dark 

OBidtalB 

dtTn. 

frkUaut 

K DriB 
GTB 

k'mVh 

hnkeret 

iri*h 

jiEdGo 

BEtfniB 

BelhB 

Bttni 

adtnri 

BnrnEf 

rou' 

danti 

ftOiti 

iftautitr 

ifltBB 

ralbA 

fSiha 

pita 

T»i 

IirmnjB 


SmMJkrii. 

peeu 

aban 

Bttnd 

axtBt kfbBjB 


2rnd. JSttglitk^ 

pit?B'»h foniu 

hbh day. 

^BT^iUiB BntBnLD^ year. 

UuhByi fairtue. 


navr. 

beinitiftL 

firit, 

fonner^ 

Uiick. 

leBfi. 

Bitce. 

iDuni^t. 

twin. 

blind. 

Atrtbest, UiA 
tbw. 
hor«. 
lower. 

borK. 

fpyt gubdiBiu 
kiew* 

JWILM. 

pniaor. 

pillir, 

chariot. 

T«H, poem, 
(bod. 

WMlth.gUiUir. 
gobL 


ku'yapB 

tuniu 

btami 

iiiGfhci 

nrita' 

uLtLan 

luhfra 

into 

dhiuiTui 

bbi^ 

hbokiB 

aakhi 

ojoB 

kolultn 


kriabti 

prates 

pfimflLOfi 

onatB 

muab^ 

grfil 

pfiSl^o 

pajda 

raattyB 

porQB 

ptu^lu 

ebarman 

tu'm 

aih/a 

TRlabalts 

yakatma 

Eidbran 

Bftta 

Biurtba 

tymrtta 

am|ibi 

dhiitya 

rid 

tsiyu 

]{<iurbtB 

^tnt 

Bitia 

kabiidhi 

fw% 

parralB 

ririut 

konyO 


Bii^tuta 
mia 
kju'yant 
troujui 
bQmi 
mib^tfaa 
»ar*iua 
nkhiban 
kbibtra 
uhn 

ttnanna 

bftn 

taktta 

bakbl 

Bojaut 

UaluthiS 

Tadanh 

kairii 

frubiut 

pAabna 

aadta 

mnjiti 

grill 

ptidiiiLU 

madya 

pOlfllB 

p^riuin 

ebafttoan 

■irtt 

ida 

TokhitathB 

pdla 

adhwati 

ai4tha 

•narfibfl 

tynriftha 

RuenTtat 

d&aa 

rid 

tHyo 

garlwa 

pnibiB 

a^ta 

ahuJta 

griiL 

^umtB 

rit, riiba 

kaayl 


thumb, flDg«T. 

foita^ tn«. 

tortow. 

dorkaem 

earth.. 

ah«Tp, 

hoar. 

boU. 

mflk. 

BZI4W. 

bow. 

lot. fortruie. 
alloUad, fate.. 
frteniL 
rigTiVi. 

i ioyalijj king¬ 
dom, 
pawOT. 


GBJtimUML. 

ODHtioiU 

IceL 

basd. 

flit. 

Beck. 

diuL 

riK 

bt. 

feather, wiog. 

biid, 

bide. 

tear, 

part 

locreaie- 

{ coiuniraprioiL, 

rickow 

jOmL 

olject, praSt. 
lUcIcM, wioOf. 

{ niB+dBaecia- 
rioBi. 

iminortality. 

grain. 

people^ bribe. 

thief. 

ftHiif. 

•on, 

md. 

hunger. 

I UOUIltAUI. 
poiion. 
danoBBL 
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StntXriC. 

I5ib 

rqd 

nih« 

rmlli 

idh 

^ofib 

dbanh 

IDTlcb 

nuh^ 

ran 

TSUI 

chi 

dii+ri 

dm 

nun 

g«r 

gD 

gai QiigiLrti) 

i^ikih 

nT 

gtua 

Edm 

fctiuH 

dnih 

tiiaJ 

UTilA 

dhiii 

uh 

kwn 

CD 

mur 

|Ui:m4UE 

kart 

dA 

bhi 

knnli 

bbaj 

p 3 

p&ial 

tri 

tratar 

tub 

dib 


Zmd. 

Tit 

snub 

md 

Tnd 

nid 

id 

/tub 

darjfcb 

much 

IDElgfa 

TIQ 

Tan 

cbi 

cbi+ti 

dm 

ISJD 


gar 

gir 

^lub 

Dl 

TV 

pna 

DAm 

lean 

dnt^ 

dr BA 
Ub 

Wiim 

bu 

IIM*'P 

itJU-nJ 

kar^t 

dA 

ur 

ii 

bt 

karSsb, kvb 
b<Lc,b«kbib 
P« 

putV 

thri 

tfarUu 

Dab 

du 


XnffirA. 
UibUdb. 
ioloTB. 
to wetp. 

Id grow, 
to stop, 
to kin^ 
to glow, 
to acre, 
to looBir. 

{ to binrildcr, 
bo bowildved. 
to loro. 

to imilB. 

to ling, 
to ntber. 
to wtingniib. 
to nnu 
to met* 
to mdloir. 
to pnuso. 
to awttk«. 
tolevn. 
to lead, 

tOCOTR* 

to go. 
to bond. 
todi^. 
to injure, Ue. 
to biiid. 
(obnto.oITtTuI. 
to wand. 

Ip wiib. 
to diinm. 
to bring forth, 
to remeEnbor. 
Id riw. 
to out. 

to cut, diTidn. 
to grow old. 
to cont^nv. 

{ to fear, 
frighten* 
to diaw. 
tto diTidn, 

I bcttott. 
to prolNt. 
pcolB^r. 
to dellTR. 
deliTercr. 


}to bam. 


SitHthit, 

U 

bondb 

T uullinilmt 

liAdSnt 

T«b4DII 

vahati 

TchanH 

'nhanteb 

bbanti 

bbaranti 

pntebjunti 

Tichannti 

bbaTBti 

bbiTviti 

bboTiibjvi' 

t4m_ 

dadud 

tipajati 

jit&pnpti 


2^, 

band 

biiidiini 

TuHnii 

Tnzoitz 

TVfJti 

Taceiltto 

bBrniti 

bOncDti 

frnebunid 

Tfeboredti 

baniti 

iborniiti, 

|b«T«i5ti 

jblUbyafitmi 

dadbelti 

dadbimi 

dSdifituibi 

tapnj^ti 

itiijnjSiti 


tobepowerfaL 
to bind* 

I bind. 

I HW. 

1 curry, 
be cnrriei. 
they «nT." 
jeanj^ faoBi. 

bio curioB. 
they canj. 
jbe gooi fbr- 
1 

tbcT roam. 
beU. 


jlboy 


ebant to bs. 


pndilMyeym froda^wkn 


jngmnihlEn 

■tnoti 

Etnutni 

■tndbi 

vUuit 

bnad 

bnntn 

jBjate 

yi^atndhe 

yajente 

pHniimi 

prti^maQ 

Toda 

veda 

Tcttbn 

vidyut 

ndTAn 

TiiuLiiiti 

BTAmi 

kibjiyiiai 

wbti 


be ^T«. 

1 gtve. 

we giT*. 
be WBnnl. 

( he fcindla* or 
lights. 

may I cajoin. 

I ([«(.reiq.pCTfL 
part of nm, 


■'taoiti 

Jtaoini 

(avi) ^t&idhi 

kI^ 

jointi 

janUl 

ybi 

yaiaitc 
yuamaidi 
jueStd 
fi/rToAmt 
frinAoubi 
TOvdit 


bo pruMa. 

I praiaO. 
mniw tbon. 
beprmued. 
bctdlla. 
let biia klU. 
m aacriboe. 
be lacriSeea. 
in ncriAcfl. 
they lacridee. 

I lOTO, TOW. 
we loTo. 

I know. 


TB^S, mcilba be knowa 


tOUli 
iTdyiit 
fTjdrfio, 
iTldbrao 
TifideStI 
arAmi 
kbabayebi 
wti 


tbon knomtt. 
be may know. 

jknowing, wiac. 

tboy luid. 

I pruteeL 
tbou rulaaL 
bodeeirea. 


** Trobably eonenod from an onginsJ form nadii. 

Fktibtbly from an origuinl fbmi mbA* _ 

* ta Juib'a Dwtianwy *.*. rat^ 1 ftnd n (bmi ewSifo*, wbien would anrw« 
exactly to 1 Todie Smikiit Ibnn lUitadAyiia, mppoaing tbe Ten tM to form tbe 
infriuDTe in tbnt way, wbub, howerer, U not the caK. 
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S4tn»krii. 

ZtfHt, 

EnflitA. 

5itJUitrir. 

Xtmi, 


MOU 

ahtni 

I [im. 

HOlBb 

bdlto 

be bif [ 00111 . 

Bsi 

•hi 

tbon art. 

hrin'^ini rTcdioJVerviuioini 

Ido, [pU 

uti 


he in. 

kroc*bi 

ketcnQiabi 

(bon duet. 

MUDti 

hoilb 

tbcT sro. 
lot bitn be. 

kpof'ti 

krrmsoiti 

be doM. 

I»tu" 

iWn 

1 kHnvuiiJ 

kntnruRti 

Uwyfb. 

Bantu 

befitO 

let thm bo. 

. krtnnTfini 

kCTraa-Tilni 

niaj I do. 

MDtun 

befitem 

(belag (seo. 

\ nntf }* 

krinnbi 

nlqigat 

k^renaidlu 

hcTCsaat 

do tboiL. 
ho dill. 


With At preceding listi atoiild be compared tbe oomporndTo tables 
of Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, and Latin, u well as of Simskrit and Fertioji 
words given above in pp. 220, ff., and 230, ff., wbicb will centifibtttc to 
Bupplj their deficiencies. Many PcTOon worda will be found in the latter 
tables (ph 220, S'.), wbich in foim closoly resetnblo the Sondcrit terms, 
having the oame significfttioii, while on the other bond thero era in nu- 
mcrom instances no Greek or Latin tenns which closely comeopand to 
the some SoiiEkrit words botli in sound and in eensc. Now, if oven the 
modem PerBian langaago, notwithstanding the many modlficationa 
it has undergone firom diveno iafluencea throughout a long conma of 
centuries, can still supply so largo a number of words whuh so doaely 
mscmblo tho Sanskrit tcmui, wo may safely conclude that the Zend, 
one of the forms of the early Persian ^which woo the ancient medium, 
or akin to the ancient mE^Iium,^ through which the modcni Persian 
derived all the Arinn words which it possesses), must itself hare con- 
tained a far larger number of words bearing a very much doaer 
semblance to the Sanskrit, even althongb many of thcw may not be 
dlscoTcmble in any extant Zend texts. 

Thoso views reocirc cobfirmaticin from the following remarka of 
Profeasor Muller in his ‘’Last Keaults of tha Fersinu Kesoarcbes,^’ 
pp. Ill, U2 i — 

"It is cleat firom his (M. £. BumouTs Vorkt) and from Bepp^a 
valuable lemorks in his Comporativo Grammar, that Zend in its gitun- 
nmr and dicdonniy is nearer to Sanskrit than any other tudo-Luropoan 
loDguage. Many Zend words ean be le-tmnalated into Sanskrit simply 

•* DrMkMta. 

^ I learn btrm Pnit Kera of Leyilcii's r^ont disHTtatioa oa ibe afitii|tijtj of 
cantcB Gsduebe TbeaiiMin over do Sbaidrtivcrdwi liiig , Anuainhun, IKf 1), thsK be 
bu “tLLri>aij on isothiTf ot^flwoa abown Ibot tbo Noo-Pemu doM ant i1m«ck 1 
dipTtictly (ram ibo old-Fcmui of the Achiumcnidw, bat ii a didcct oeouppi^ a plsoe 
between the West iwd Eut Innioa lugnaga,'^ So ftutlier raTereaca 
b giTon to Lho place wbm this «Mjr ui to be foand. 
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bj cbaogiit^ the Zcmd into their corresponding furmj in Smttftfcnt. . . . 
'ftTiero Sanskrit differs in wordji or gramniatica] peculiaritiea fretn tho 
nortbem mombera of the Aiian it fre^jiieutlj’ ooincidra with 

Zend. The nuoienilfl are the some in ail these hmgungos up to 100. 
The nnmo for thoneand^ howorer (saAiHro) ia pccnliBT to Sonnkritj and 
docfi Hot floenr in nnj' of the Isdo-Europemi diiitocts oicept In Zend, 
where it beootnw hnaura- . * . * Tbesw foeta nro fuU of hutorical 
tuodning; end witli regard to Zend end Sanuikiitf they prove that these 
two languag(» eontinuod together long after tliey were separated, from 
the common Indi>Eoropean stock.^’ 

The BBCond lugumont in support of the proposition I have nuder- 
taken to prove iSj that both of tho nationi in question, tiz,, tbo Induma 
and tho Foraiflnst ^pplj to themselves, in their carliosit written records, 
the samo noma of Aryas. 

The Ti?daa arc, ns I have olreadj shown, tho oldest of oil tho Indian 
books. They arc, therefore, not only tho most authentic sonreo of in" 
formation in regard to the earliest languagei of the Indiiin^ but there 
is every probability that they would preserve more distinct and eiaot 
traoea of their piimoval history than wo find in the other Sastras, 
which were composed at a later period, when tho most genuins trU' 
ditioDs of tho origin of the race had been ohscurad and corrupted, 
Eroni tho Tedio hymns accordingly it does, in foct, appear more dis- 
Cnotly then from any other of the Indian writings, that the progeniton 
of tho Hindus were originally coiled Aryaa. e find this homo ap- 
plied to tho forefathora of the higher clasacs amorig the Indhms (in 
contradistinction to tho Dasytts, who nppear to have been a people of 
a different race, and to hare been settled in India before the Aiyaa), 
in fiuoh possagea of the Vedas aa the following; Kigroda i. dl, 8, 
“ nin ringnUh between the Aryos and those who arc Hasyns; chastizing 
tiiose who obserro no sacred ritoo, subjoct them to the sacrifleor.^' 
H V. L 103, 3, "Indra, thanderer, who fcnowest [both], hnrltby 
shaft against the Dasyn, and augment the might and gloiy ^f tho 
Arya,”^ 

By of this word Aiya, then, wo ore able to connect the early 
Hindus with the early Pertians. For, ffrst, it appears that in ancient 
times the Medea also (who wore CTontnnlly included in one empire 

^ The Diighml puugea, trith. qunj other tUI be Qlcd foxtlicr 00, 
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with the FenUu)” bore the name of Ariana. This ia clear firom the 
following poMage of the ancient Greek hiatorian Herodotna, who narrated 
the won of the Grccka and Peniana. In the aoventh book of hia hiatorj, 
aeet. 63, we hare the following statement:— 'EkcOJovto vdXm vpi^ 
naPTtev '^Aptot' airucofthnfi Bk KoX^iBo^ *A&ijvimf 

fc TOW *Apujv^ TOOTOwj, ftertfiaXov koI ovtoi to ovvopar avreX Bi 
irepl tr^titav &B€ Xiyovfft MfjBot. *' Thoj (tho Hedea) were formerlr 
called Ariana by aH. Bat when the Colohian Medea arrived among 
these Ariana from Athena, they also chimged their name. The Mcdiana 
say these things of themselves.'* A nation or tribe bearing the name 
of Ariana ia mentioned by Herodotus in sect. 66 of the same book. 

*Apun Bi To^ourt phf iffte^xHurpivoi ffaav Mi^ucoUxif vd BX S^Xa Kara 

TTtp BaKTpuH’ 'Aptoav ^urdfivT}^. ** The Arii were armed with 

Median bows, but in other respects like tho Bactrians. The Arii were 
commanded by Sisamnes.’* These last mentioned Ariana appear to have 
dwelt in the nei^bourhood of Herat. (See Bahris Herod, iii. 93, and 
vii. 62.) A tribe bearing a similar name is mentioned by the same 
author as paying 300 talents tribute along with the Parthiana, Choraa* 
mians, and Sogdiana: TldpOoi Bk xal Xopdatuoi mX ^cr/Boi tc koX 
*Ap€ioi rptoKoata raXavra (iii. 93). The same people are men* 
tioned by*Arrian (iii. 8, 4) aa forming part of the army of Darius: 
SoTt^ap^uinj^ Bk 6 *Ap€itov aarpdrinfi *ripcu>w The Aruand 
arc specified, Herod, i. 101, as one of the seven Median tribes. In 
Herodotus we further find aevcral proper names which are compounded 
with the word Arius; thus, vii. 67, the commander of the Kaspians 
ia called Ariomordua. In the 78th chapter of the same book, another 
peraon of the name name, and son of Darina, is mentioned. In other 

” On tbs natosl reUtkas of tb« Mcdet sad Pardaas Um following rtmarki an 
Biad« bj Mr. Sswliiuon, in his Ilerodotaa, voL L p. 401 : '* That Uie Modes wen 
a branch of tbs great Arisn Amilf, doselj allied both in Ungnag* and rtligioa 
to ths Ptrsiaas, another Arina tribe, senns now to ba gvacn^j admitted. Tbs 
statemeDt of Brrodotas with regard to the original Median a{^latioa, oombinad 
with the BstiTa traditions of ths Pmiaas which bronght their ancestors from Aria, 
would, perhaps, alons suiBce to establish this ethnic aflbiitj. Other proo&, however, 
are not wanttag. The Medea ore iavarisbljr called Ariaas by tha ArmeniaB writafv; 
sad Dariu Hystaspea, in tha iaecription tqwa hla tomb, declared to be ‘ a 

Prarisa, the aon of a Fenian, an Ariaa, of Arian deaeeat.’ Thue it appoan that 
the ethnic eppcUative of Ariaa appertains to the two equally; and there b 

every naeon to believe that their langnage and religion wen tdentkaL" 
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passages of tbo same writer anil other micient antbors (tii. Xcmiptan, 
PolybiiiSj Arrianj and Qubittia Curtiria), such Damt» » Ariabigaes, AriSr 
ramaes, Ariaoea, Anoiui, Arimoases oad Arumithos (“ Afjftratha), are 
assigned to Pereians* The wotd^Apvjp, wkicb ocods ib tho anciBiit 
Geeek draroatist -Sscliyltta, Choophoraij teras 423 (eWJra KOfifihr 
'^Apiov, etc., bare cbaimled a Fersiiui dire«”^)( ** mteipreted by 
the Mholiast an the paiaage m crtitiiToIent to ** Pmtiin 

But, further, it ia not only in the Greek authors that we find the 
mimn of Arioiis opplied to the Kedes Of Peraiejis; in the most ancient 
books of the ^oraastriiin religion olso, which are composed in tho Zend 
language, the same word, aa a designation of the early Fernana, is of 
frsi^nent occunenoe. I gire, in a somewhat abridged fonu, Ptefenar 
Spiegel's obstnet of the eef donee whiah exists of the common origin of 
the Indians smi Persians, as the most recent and completa of which I am 
a.ware« (^Sce bis t mtia lation of tho Aecsta, voL i. Introduotion, pp, 4, ff.) 
One port of this eridenoe is their coatnou namo of Aryo. 

*■'Ethnography, supported hj her two hBadmoids, phyriology and 
philology, lias in rocent times dcmonatratcd that a siagle race (the 
Indo-Gcrasnic) has spitad its branchca over the whole spaca fonn 
India to tho meet westerly point of Europe. The njost highly giUed 
and civiliaod nations, both of tho ancient and modem world, ore nil 
derived ftoiii this stock ; vii., the Indians, Poraioni^ Greeks, "Roinans, 
Oermana, Slavomanjt, and perhaps also the Qdta. All these nations 
ora branches of one single originfll family, whose abodes hare not yet 
boon certainly determined, and perhaps will never be oscertained in a 
way to predudo aU dispute; but it is prebahlo that, in the earlioat 
times, all those races dwelt together as one people, on the clovotcd 
tahle-lond of oontral Asia. The emigration of this people from their 
original seats, and their separation into different branches, nre eveats 
which lie anterior to all histo^, Paint indications of the degree of 
culttiro posaessod by these tribes before their separation may be derived 
from the terms for particular conceptions which hoTC remained com- 
mon to them oil, and the amonDt of their knowledge is not to bo 
cstinuted too low- If the state hod not been organized by them, 
the fomily, at least, hsai been already regulated, as is proved by tha 
eoiDJnuuity of tho words dcsigimtmg relationships. Wc fiod names 
oernmon to tbem for tha different kinds of cattle, and for different 
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implcmeiibH of hUBbondry, TliBii cDneeptioaB of tbo godA, on tba con¬ 
trary, Beecn to bare contxauaii to b« of tbo moeit gOdenl churactoi'i 
** Bat in ibddltion to thM possession by tba whola Iiido-Gernianic!: 
men of particular words, there exists n cloeer relationship botwc^cn 
single memben of this family^ This clossr relationship is to ho iijc- 
plainod by the fact, that^Boma of these laoes continued to live together 
even oiler the others h^ sopomtcd from them. Thus, for example, 
the Greeks and Roidddb hnve mnah. that is common to both in tlioir 
Innguoges and in their idnas, which cannot bo explained by thcir 
original relationship. But in no instnneo is this affinity mote Htriking 
or intimate than between the Indians and the PetaEans. These two 
branches must have lived long together after quitting their comiuon 
cradle, as is clearly proved by linguistic and mythological eonsUlera- 
tioDS. The three dialects of ancient Persian with which we ore ac- 
quaintod, viz., that of the CunciforuL Inscriptions, that of the second 
part of the Yoina, and the Inngaagc of tho remaining pordoni of the 
Atreata, have oil suEih a close affinity to tho Dldest Indian language, 
tho Sanskrit, i» exJiibited in tho Vodos, that they might olmoBt be all 
called dioleots of ono and the somo Language. Other grounds, par¬ 
ticularly of Q mythological character, epoak no less strongly in proof 
of tho two tribes {Indians and Peratans] having adhered long to each 
other. It is of especial importaaoo that they both call themseivtsa by 
the smne name* Acya, signlfybg 'hooourable,' in ordinary spocch, 
and derived from orya, which, menns *lord' in tho Vedas, is the moat 
ustiol and tho moot ancient noruo of the Indian people. {It.V. i, 51, e, 
and Sfimavcda, i. 1 , 1, 5, 3.) Among tho Indians the term Mlcthhn, 
which denotes an impuru borbariBn, is thtr opposite of Ary a. The 
sami] II the case among the Fcmiims. According to ths Pershiu laws 
of euphony, iliya hud to be changed to airya, a name which the Per¬ 
sians long applied to themselves, and out of which the more modem 

Euto's DiwvftdtioD in Wet«r‘i lad. Stod. 132^1, ff. The tlabortt* work of 
51. AJalplur Pietel, ihoTcquotel [pp. KiS, IT.), hru for Lta obj«i la OUcurtT. by s 
«ttiparw*Q of tbo pnailtivo word* cotnitioa lo sU tip Arisa utlom, what waji itclr 
oripfimil wid dwniflott country and whit ths fouditioa of iho pareat natitra da 
cegaf 1 l^d iti oinliwtioa and iu inUiUwtiiaUijd roli^iom ruUan! before tlie (cMindoB 
of ^ »fl«Tal inatht*. Tlie firat Tolume, relating m ibc Athnognipty. pwamphy, 
Mil Mtund hiitory of tk(t Muntry, appesmi in ISSflj and ihi iwcond,, inating of tho 

DfTliDtiQn, the wcial coadiEion. and tht intaUtictujil, moml, and rL^UaiotiB 
kfo of the ArjM, wae ptibliahwl in 1963, 
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Ir&n has arisen; a name, too, with which Herodotus had become 
acquainted. To this word airya, another word, anairya, non-iranic, 
is opposed. 

“ Xt is, however, established that this original Arian race, fiom 
which, at a later period, the Indians and Persians separated themselves, 
cannot have lived as one community either in India or in Persia. We 
must regard it as demonstrated that the Indians who spoke Sanskrit 
wore not autochthonous in Hindustan. The oldest seats of the 
Indians of which wo find any mention made are to be placed in the 
Panjab. In the First Fargard of the Vendidad, verso 73, a country 
called Hapta Hendu, or India, is mentioned, which, in the Cuneiform 
Inscriptions, is called Hidus. It was not understood for a long time 
what was signified by Hapta Hendu, Sevon-India-s but the Vedas 
have explained this name. In the Vedic hymns we find the name 
Sapta-Sindhavas, the seven rivers, still employed to designate the 
country of the Indians.” From the Panjab, the Indians, os their later 
books testifv, advanced further towards the east; first, as far as the 
SarasvatT; after which, they spread themselves over the whole of 
northern India; and only at a late period into the south of the 
peninsula. The Persian legends conduct us with the same distinct- 
ness to a primeval country in the north.’* 

We shortly have to return to this question, and inquire what 
were tho primeval scats of the Arions. In the mean time, I revert to 
the affinities of tho Persians and Indians. 

The third proof of this which I have to adduce is, tho coincidences 
which are discoverable in tho ancient mythologies of the two nations. 
On this subject, Professor Spiegel proceeds, pp. 6, ff.: “ We have 

already said that tho different branches of the Arian family luul but 
few words in common connected with theology. Tho most widely 
diffused term is tho general designation of God as ‘the shining, 
formed from tho ancient root, *div’ or ‘dyu’ *to shine.’ From this is 
derived the Sanskrit ‘dova,’ the Latin ‘deus,’ tho Lithuanian *dieVBS,’tho 
German * zio’ and *tyr,* the Greek Zeis, and also Jupiter from * Diespitcr. 
The old Persian ‘daeva’ belongs to tho same root, but has (on what 
grounds we shall presently discover) a somewhat different signification. 
More intimate mythological affinities are only to bo found between 
Spiegel, AtmU, toL L p. 65, noU 3. 
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puticaLir braochet the Indo-Ocrmaiiic family, aa between the 
Qrocki and Romans, and especially between the Tnd ^i ^n s and 
Persians. A nnmbor of personages found in the Veda correspond in 
name with others in the Aresta, and most originally hare been com¬ 
pletely identical, though in the couzso of events, it has naturally 
occurred that this similarity has bocomo more or less effaced. One 
personage whose identity was the first to attract attention, is the 
Yams of the Indians [the son of Vivasvat], the Yima of tho Persians 
fwho b the son of Vivanhvant]* In the Vedas and Uponishads we 
already meet with Yarns as the king of the dead. Ho inhabits a 
particular world, where ho has assembled tho immortals around b^m , 
Among the ancient Indians hb world b not a place of terrors, but its 
expanses ore full of light, and the abodes of happiness, pleasure, and 
rapture.™ In Ir&n, Yima b a fortunate monarch, under whoso rub 
there was neither death nor sickness. After he has for some time con- 
tinned to diffuse happiness and immortality, he b obliged to withdraw 
with bb atte n da n ts to a more contracted q>ace, on account of the 
calamities which threaten tho wwld. Hero lies, according to my view, 
the point of connexion between the two Icgeiuis. Tho Indian regards 
Yams simply as tho king of the dead, or, at least, of the blessed: the 
Persian limits tho number of the blessed to a determinate number, 
who are selected to live with Yima. 

“ A second renowned personage in the Persian herob poetry, who 
also occurs in the Vedas, b ThraetaSno, the descendant of Athwya, 
the Fredun, or Feridun of a bter period, with whom the Trita of tho 
Veda b connected. Trita b the son of Aptys, and, according to the 
Vodic accounts, he fights with a serpent, and smites a three-headed 
dragon with seven tads, and liberates the catUo. Quito similatly, 
Tbractaono destroys s pestilent serpent with three heads, three girdles, 
six tads, and a thousand powers. 

“A third personage, who ean be pointed out in both tho Indian 
and Penrian mythobgy, b Sdma Kere^pa, the man of heroic temper, 
and tho some as the Kriiaiv* of tho Indians, who, it b true, has not 
yet been dbeoverod in tho Veda, but who was known to the Indian 


Both b the JoonuU of the German Oriental 
Boeirtjr, IT. 42«, ff. The ongiaal pamge will be girtn in the App. note E. 
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gratnmjiriaa fuijini, and Is frequently nuniDd In tlie ParS^tui ns a war¬ 
like fiahi, (RdaiuVn. i, 23, 12,. Schlegr-1 I- 10, Qorres-) 

" Ta these three pcimanagcs may nnw he aided a fanrth, Kjara 17^, 
or the EiLvya Uiiinoa of the Veins, rhis is the person called Kilus at 
a later penod In the Pcraiiin legends. TJofortunotely, the Btarios of 
Kara US are so few and bo brief, that I can scarcely ventnro to iocU- 
cate their conDexioo more in detail. (See Webor Vfljs.-S. Spec. 11. 
66, note.) 

la aiditioti to this identity of pcTsonageSt wc find also that the 
Indinns and Peraiiuta have some importnat ceremonies in common. 
Wo shall hera only mentioa two, though n closer exanunatlon of the 
Persian litnrgy wnJl no donht hring others to light- The first is tho 
Soma or Kontn offering. (See also voL ii, of Spiegel's Ayesto, p. 69.) 
In both the Indian and tho Persian religions, soma, or hafian, which is 
* identical with it, Is tlio nuino of a plant, the jnleo of which is pressed 
ont and drunk, with certain religious forms; and In hath rtHgions 
Soma is also a god.” Soma and Haoma have also a great number of 
epithets couMon to thorn, which clearly show how diort a period hrul 
elapsed since the Persian and Indian ndherents of this worship had 
become separated from each other.” 

The Indians and PEiTsians baye also at least one of their deitiea in 
common, viz., Mjtra. 

**ln tho Verio, (says Dr, P, Wiadisehmann, Mithro, pp. 6-i, 56, 
nnd 63) Mitia occurs os tho sou of Aditi (bonndiass spate), and 
hence parolld with the sun, and stands almost always inscpaTiQhly 
asoociateil with VoruQa. Ho oppcaTi to belong to a race of gods who 
are already disappearing, and has resigned a portiou of his functions 
to Indra. In tho Voda Mitra is tho light, while Vcmuja is to be 
understood of thy sky, especially the nocturnal sky. Tho conaexioti 
of iribn nnd Vumga in the Yeda is analogous to that of Mithra and 
Yayu in tho Zend texts. Mithra is thus an inciont national god of 
tlio Arions; and the character under which ho is rtpresented bi tho 
Zend Ayeata has many points of peBemhkneo to tho Yodio Mitni, 
though it has also essential diffurences of ZoroostHan origin. Arya- 
niiia, who is to ha understood of the suJi, appears, in £.Y, [. 36, 4, 

” S<ec Wiuibcliiiiuaii, Ueber dea Sumjcattiu dar Ariisr; ^ntt App. note F, 
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ontl clflcwbcrt, along with 3Iitra an^ Yaniiio* Hii name sipifie 
companion or frien'd^ and he also oMoTa in the ^end texts/''" 

1 proceed with my quotation from Proreaaor Bpiogel's Introduction, 

L fl; Secondly, ^'Tho reception of neophj’tcs into the siicred woietj 
IB pcrTormod among both peoploa, the Ferdons and the Indiana, by 
inTcsting them with a girdle or thread. In the case of a BhUtman 
the bvestiture is to be porfonEcd in tho eighth year aflor his birth 
or Conception, in tho case of a Kshntriyu in the dovonth, imd of a 
VaiAya in the twelfth. But the period of inTcsititnre for a Br nhmnii 
has not finally expired till his aixteonth yeOTr for a Kshatrija till hia 
twenty■‘fiocond, or for a Vniiya till hia twenty-fonrth." After the 
mreatihirc, tho teacher is to instmot tho pupil in reading tho Ynia*, 
and in tho ritea of purification. (Ifanu, ii. 6S; TLyriiiTulkyo, i- Ifi.) 
tTp to his scTcnth year the Paracc is incapable of doing any ovil; and 
if he doe* anything wrong, tho blamo of it faUa on his parents. In 
India he i* invested with the Ko«ti or Bacred ginllo in his isercnth 

" Ptr^cMor Spiegel, ia fits nolo to the 2^0(1 Fatgiud, toI. i. p. 364, says o( due 
Ust~niun«d god,—*' It is to tw Umicnt«] that tfio go*! who is here desigiiAC^ fij the 
lUULe at AicTunH occurs but Kldom, md b fiat briery nodoed m itic Aroiilti for be 
Is uBitufisttoiiJibly tbe wacieiit ladd^Dortaimic deity, «bo U aventioned in the Vodu 
anJer the Dunta of AryiinmDbut snbwqmintly, on nuturer owisidenttifm, rrtniftod 
this opinion, la Kafin end Befiltncber’e Britnge cur Vcrgl. Sprachr. i. iSl, be 
Miye : I fimre in my uoto on Vend, aiii, 26 (p. 364], icjgarded Ibe Airytiime of ibe 
bet efiaptcr i* the Vodu; AcjAimn. Tbb eomparUoa u only la part corri!et. It u 
tntr ibet. lErttef for letter, Airpma is the Sanskrit Aryatatui, and tfin^fetn ihe pho~ 
nedc sfiintty racLDOt fio doubted. It docs noti fiowercr, tolloir Ibst the rigniScoitLaa 
most Uiereforu bo ifie somo. If, ns b supposed by numy, ite Jninians bad ioued 
frain the bosom of the Indian people. If tho cadre tmlture of ibe Indiom, as cxbibitcd 
in tho Yedes, hod been tho buti of tbeire, thb wumption wanld fio t««s tjjaMlioniLble. 
But eccording to my risw each is not the ease, but the Hpontign of tbn two aafidm 
totjfi place before (tfacugfit pcrliapi, not long btforc]! ibc Vcdic period. The quMtioo 
ilixi arises whetfiar—eappinsuij both mtjow to hare nlreiidy hrwl the word Aryaman 
^Tfo Jiin to WPimo that the COQ«ptign of the god Aryomcq bed bwfl already fomtnd. 
The word ocoini in. isceerd plocca in Ibe eeeoad port of the Yafnn, where, howcTar, 
Uw oantcit docs not justify ns ia eipLuniag it &i a proper aemi?/' Sptegct then 
goes OD to state hb Dpituon that in ifie lost dbepter of the Vradhlod Airyiima b not 
to fio undenilood of a go<d, but loercty os denoting t parlietilnr pmycT in wbiefi that 
Word (Hcnze, and which AhnTH Mexda dueoferi to Im inom ettnoioasin healing 
stekntM tbaa aaotber soicral text to which be bad dtst bod reconne. 

AfraUyaai Girhya-Shbo, i. 30:—..ArilfMai# wrede ^Amo^ui ttpjmiij/fd 
garihiitAfamt t3 \ oJiuiiisiV JvAarnVaw titiiyam | a jraAinaujfa 

■narTro^ Anbft A ifeSrtMfof ktAstrig^ig^ a ikaiiirtiAiod —otaA vnfiiAnm 

patiia-iEviirikufy AAomtii [ 
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year; among the Porseca who live in Kirmon, the ceremony ia post¬ 
poned tiil the tenth year. From the serenth to the tenth year, half 
the bloxne of the ofienccs which the child commits falls upon his 
parents. With his tenth year the boy, according to the riew of the 
Raracts, enters formally into the community of the Parsecs; according 
to other books, the fifteenth year appears to bo that in which he is 
admitted into religious fellowship. 

“All those traces of a common derelopment which we hare just 
pointed out between the Indians and the Persians bare their origin, 
of course, in a pre>historical period, when both nations lived together 
undivided. Traces can also be discovered which lead to the conclusiou 
that the separation of these two races was occasioned, in part at least, 
by religious causes.” Even if it have been accidental that Ahura, the 
highest god of the Persians, was, under the designation of Asura,** 
reckoned among evil spirits by the later Indians, it can scarcely have 
happened by chance that the Devos of the Indians have, under the 
name of Daevas, been transformed into evil spirits and allies of Angra 
Mainyus; that Indru, the highest god of the earliest Hinduism, is, in 
like msnnner, banished to hell; and that Siirva occurs os an evil 
spirit, while the Indians have considered this name worthy to be a 
deidgnation of l^ivo, one of the three highest deities of the later 
form of their religion.*' The conjecture is therefore not unnatural 

” In his scoond volome, howerer, Profcaaor Sptrgcl sild*, on thk tuljrct, Um 
following reserrstion“ In the lint Tolarae I luiTe allodcd to a reUgioui oliraa. 
tion; bat too mach importance ii not to be oeciibed to thU riew, sad no sdreo* 
taroua hTpotbeew shonld bo bmlt upon it Etch witbont tbe OMiimption of ■ 
rcUgiooB slienotion. it is quite coacciroble how godi, who were held in boooar by 
the one people, tbonld be degnuled to tbe infernal regioni by the other. .... 
That which giree prubobnity to tbe aseamptioa of an actual alienation between tbe 
Indiana and the Iranians on accoost of their religioai conceptions, is the fact that 
the nnmber of these opposing eoneeptioaa is not inconsiderable,'* pp. dx. cx. On 
the tome nibjcct Dr. Jntti writes in the introdnetion to hU Hondbwk of tbe Zend 
Language, p. v:—“ Tbe natorr<reUg{on derired from the primerol daji of the Ariaa 
race vanished before tbe new doctrine (of Zarstushtn), and it> deities shared the 
fate of so many heathen divinities, which Christionitr throat down into belL” 

w “Derived from ^pr^/mS, *vrisdoni,' in the Nighs q ^ns. The word awrw 
bos also a good emse in Vcdic Sanskrit; it means mrrt$Mam prSmulmk, Comp. 
Saraoa on R.V. xxxv. 7, 10." Compare my ortkle “ On the Interprrtotioa of the 
Veda " in the Joarnol RA.S. for 1066, p. 376, ffl, and Bohtlingk and Roth's Lexicon, 
s.r. 

■> See, however, the fifth vdome of this work, p. 121, where it is stakd, on the 
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that rcligioo* differences may hare been one of the groonda of scpora* 
tion. Stillf oven alter their separation, the Indians and Persians did 
not remain without some knowledge of each other's progress. They 
were not too far separated to render this possible; and the Yendidad 
(L 74) still shows an acquaintance with India under the name of 
Hapta-Hendu, i.e. Sapta Sindharal|^, the land of the soren rirers, 
which was a designation of the Yedic India.” 

On the same subject Professor Miillcr remarks: Still more striking 
is the similarity between Persia and Imlia in religion and mythology. 
Oods unknown to any Indo-European nation are worshipped under the 
names in Sanskrit and Zend; and the change of some of the 
most sacred expressions in Sanskrit into names of otU spirits in Zend 
only serves to strengthen the conviction that wc have here the usual 
traces of a schism which separated a community that had once been 
united.” (Last ResulU of Persian Researches, p. 112; »Chip^” 
• i. 83.) 

From the three-fold argument above stated,—drawn (1st) from the 
striking similarity between the Sanskrit and Zend, (2nd) from the 
common name of Arya, applied to themselves by both the Indians 
and the Iranians, and (3rd) from the coincidences between the religion 
and mythology of these two nations,—I conceive that a powerful con¬ 
firmation is derived to the conclusion which I have been endeavouring 
to establish, namely, the common origin of all the nations to which 
the riftwiA of Indo-European has been applied. If even from philo¬ 
logical considerations alone wo are entitled to assume the descent of 
the Indians, Iranians, Greeks, and Romans, from the same common 
ancestors, our general conclusion is greatly strengthened when we can 
(in the case of two of these nations) add to the arguments founded 
on language, the further evidence derivable from community of name, 
and, to a certain extent, of tradition and of mythology. 

authority of Profeasor Spicgrl, that the materials afforded by the Zead books are sot 
■uAeteat to afford a basis for any poritire conelaMons in refmnce to the god Andn, 
and his relation to the Yedic Inlrm. See also the nota in the tome page. 
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Sect. VI.— Wat India primUwt country of tkt Aryat and Indo- 
Euroyean racttf 

As we hsTc been led bj the preceding investigation to conclude (1) 
that the Sanskrit, the Zend, the Greek, and the Latin languages must 
all have had a common origin; (2) that the races also who cmplojred 
these several languages were all branches, more or less pure, of one 
great fiunilj; and (8) that consequently the ancestors of these differ¬ 
ent branches must at one time have lived together as one nation in one 
country:—we hare now to determine, if possible, what that country was. 
First, then, was India the common cradle of the Indo-Oermomo races, 
and did the other branches of that great family all migrate westward 
fri)m Hindustan, while the Indo-Arians remained in their primeval 
abodes? or, secondly, are we to assume some other country as the point 
from which the sereral sections of the race issued forth in different 
directions to the various countries which they eventually occupied ? 

Mr. A. Curxon maintains" the first of these two theories, viz., that . 
India was the original country of the Arian family, from which its 
different branches emigrated to the north-west, and in other directions. 

The opinion that the Arians are a people of an origin foreign to the 
soil of India, which they arc presumed to have invaded and conquered, 
imposing their religion and institutions on the so-called aborigines, is 
rejected by him as one founded on very insufficient data, and as resting 
on no well-established historical grounds. He thinks that it is a course 
opposed to the evidence of facts based on the results of comparativo 
philology to maintAin that the barbarous aboriginal tribes of India, 
destitute of written records, tnuhtional religions system, or wcU-defined 
institutions, can be more ancient than the Arian Hindus, the possessors 
of an early civilization. These rude tribes may, in his opinion, have 
sprung from some of the barbaric hordes, who, under the name of 
SAkos, Hunas, etc., ore mentioned by Sanskrit writers as having in¬ 
vaded India, and who, after their defeat, may have token refuge in the 
hills and forests of Hindustan. 

Reviewing the different possible suppositions as to the way in which 
the Arians may have entered India, Mr. Curxon infers (1) that they 
could not hare entered from the west, because it is clear that the 
people who lived in that direction were descended from these very 
»* Joomsl of the Bojsl Asiatic Society, rol. xtL pp. 172-200. 
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An&iu of India;—such de«ccnt bdng prored by tha fact that tho oldeat 
fonoA of their luigungQ have beeii dcrired fnrm the Sanaktit (to which 
they fitnnd in a rolatioa nmk>goii4 to that in which the Pali luid 
Prukyit stand), nod by the clrciuiistanoo that a portioa of thdr 
mythology Lb borrowed from that of the Indo-Arimis^ 2?or (2) coiild 
the AiiattBj in liu DpinicQ, haye mteml India from the north or north¬ 
west, becaiue we have no proof from history or philology Uiat thcro 
existed any ciTilized DEition with a tnnguago and mlig^oa resembling 
theirs which could boTC ttiOiGd from, cither of those quarters at that 
early period and have created tlie fndo-Arioti cirilmUau. It was 
equally itnpossihlo (3) that tho Arians could have arrived in India 
from tho cast, as the only people who ocaupied the eountrioe lying in 
that direction (tho Chinese) aro quite dilFiroat in rtapoct of Lmgaage, 
religion, and cuatoniB from the Indians, and baTo no genealogical rda^ 
tions with them. In iiko manner (4) the Indians could not have 
. issued from the table-land of Thibet in the north-costj as, indcpandently 
of die great phymeal horri'Cr of the HimAlaya, tho ramo othnicnl fliffi - 
culty applies to this hypothosls aa to that of their Chinese origin. 
And (5) tho IndiMii! cannot bo of Semitio or Egyptian doacont, baeauso 
the Sanskrit contoinA no worda of Semitic! origin, and diSors toUlJy in 
atructnre from the Semitic dialccta, with which, on the contrary, the 
language of Egypt appears, ruther, tooxhihit on affinity, And(6) "no 
monumenta, no records, no tradition of tho Ariona haring orcr origin 
nnlly occupied, as Arians, any other scat Uiati the plaiua to tho south¬ 
west of tho Himalayan chaio, bounded by thn two seas deduod by ^iwu 
(memorials auch os exist iti the historiea of other nations who are known 
to hare migrated from their primitiro abodes), can bo found Lu India-'' 
Mr. Currtin (7) rcgardai os LUcgicol the inforcncf, that hecauso the 
Arians spread at an early period to tho south of Indio, os they did n l^o 
to the west and oorth'^weEt, they must hare originiHy issued finm some 
anknown region to Inrado and conquer India itself In the Hamfi way, 
he urges, it might bo argued that the Bomons inTudod Italy ficm some 
unascertained quarter (instead of springing from one region of Italy), 
because they extended their dominion to the south, aa well aa in other 
direcriouju In explanation of their mo^'ements, he quotes tho passage 
of ifonu, ih 17, ff. (which will ho hereafter girooi at length), and 
assumes, in accordance with the iudicatieuB which it aiords, that the 
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earliest seat of Indian civilbsation wna in BrahnifiTirttai and tint the 
Anana, oa tteTr increased iti numbers and advanced m Bocial pto^ifcaQi 
gradually moved forvrard to the central region called Modhyado^a, and 
eTontuflUy to Arjnvnrtta, the tract between the Himalaya and the 
Vindhya, extending {^m the eaatem tn the wceitem Ben+ Hr. Carbon 
admits the exiatonce of a nen-Arijm people and natJonalityj viz., the 
Tomuban iu the joutii, which he concoiveai may have been in course of 
formation contfituporaneouBly with tbo rise of tho Arinit onmmunlly 
in the north j though ho thinha that there is nothing to indioato that 
the Tomuliims, or the hUl tiibca, or nny other indigenous racej were 
ever in poasesaion of Atyiimrtta (tlm country north of the Yindhyn) 
before its oeoupotion hy the Arinos. 

His conclusion (founded on the assumption that all tha liingnagM. of 
tho Arion family have been framed from a Sanskrit basts, and ore only 
modified and cormpbed fornL^ of what was once the original tongue of 
the ArUn race of India) U thcreforo the following/viz., that either 
(1) tho nutions whoso speech l« derived from Sanikrit have sprung 
from the gradual diaperaion of the ancient Arian race of Indio, such 
diopemion being occoaioncd by polilicol nr religions causes, issuing in 
the expulsion from India of tho defeated portica, and their BotUement 
in different imoconpicd oeuntries chieffy to tho westward j or (2) that 
the .\rians invaded the cciintries to tho wtat and north-west of 1 hdia, 
nnd ooiiiiuared tho variauB tribes inferior to themaalves,. who weia 
there in possfiBston, impofling upon them their own insttuliona and 
languagOf Of thaw two alternativo suppositioDs, ho comceiTes the 
latter to haro tho greater probahility in its favour. As regoida the 
time when the Arion advance in a westerly direction took place, 
he thintiH that ** it was subsequently to their extension oror this 
territory [tho Htkhan] and its occupation, which may be teganled 
as the third era in their histoTv, w'hen the Arians had attained on 
advanced stato of oivilizadon, when the Yedos hud been ootnposed, and 
a uatiamiLL system of religion eatabii^ed; when thn Briihmanical hier¬ 
archy had boon formed, the Arion tongno cultlvotod, and (wdei of 
law compiled | when tribes had Mparated under particular princes, and 
fonnded different govertimcnto in Tarions parts of the country y when 
religious schisms had begun to arise, anti-Brahmonlcal sects had in¬ 
creased, poUtioal disscnoioM and cavil war had spread their effbets— 
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that the migrations in a woatorly^ and north^wcaterly dlrccdon whidi 
, tennioiited in the exteniuen of the AHan toni^UQ oyer tho geagrapbiooL 
cone^" [inciuding Anonn,, Forraa^ Armenia, Phrygia, OitKice^ Ituly^ 
Oenaany, etc. eto*]i which he had “ pointed out, took ptoc*.^' 

I have stated ibc opinion of Mr. Cur^n on this quostion, togrther 
with his argaments, in oensiderabk detail, aa it repraseuta the view to 
which the Indian reader will, no doubt, inclino as tho most reosonahle 
(see abayp, p. 25#} j and it ia thenifore only fair that all that eon 
be Urged in Its behalf should be fully stated. 

Before disenssing Mr, Curzen’s hypothesiB, I shall adduce the state¬ 
ment given by Mr* Elpbiustoae (HUtorj of India, voL i., p. 35, (L, 1st 
edition) on the samo subjecL It will be seen that after reviewiitg the 
OTiJ^ents oo both aldpts, this distinguished author leaves it undeddod 
wbethor the Hindus sprang from a country external to HlndustaiL, or 
were outochthouous. 

" On looking back to tho information collected from the Code [of 
Manu] wo observe the three twice-born classes forming tbp whole 
community embraced by tho law, and the Sudraa La a sorrilo uud 
degraded eondition. Yet it appoors that there are cides govorned by 
Budra kings, in which Biubmins ore advised not to reside (chap* 
iv* 61), ond that tboro nrfl ‘whole temtoriea inhabited by Snidras, 
overwhelmed with atheists, and deprived of Brahmins' (chap, viii. 22). 
The three twico-bom claaacs are directed invariehly to dwell in the 
country between the Hiinawat and the Yindya Mountains, from the 
eastern to the western ocean. But though tho three chief classes aro 
oondned to this tract, a Sudra distressed for sabshdenco taay dwell 
where he chooses (chap. E 21-24), It Ecems impos&iblo not to con¬ 
clude from all this that tho twice-born men were a comiuering people; 
that tho servOe class were tho subdued abonginee ; end that tho in¬ 
dependent Sudra towns wore in sneh of the small territories, mto 
which Hindoatan was divided, ns still retained their indcpcndenec, 
while the whole of the tract beyond the Yindya Monntaiiw remained 
ns yet untouched by the invaders, and unpenetrated by theE rdJgion. 
A doubt, however, soon suggests itself whcihor tho conquerors were 
B forcigu people, or a local tribe, Lite the Doriana in Groc<w; or 
whether, indeed, they were not merely a portion of one of the native 
aUtes (a religious sect, for inatonce) which had outstripped their 
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fellow-citizenB in knowlcdgo, and appropriated all the odrantages of 
the aocictj to thcmaelves. 

**The different appearance of the higher cloMee fVom the Sadras, 
which is 80 obacirablo to this daj, might incline ns to think them 
foreigners; but without entirely denying this argument (as for at least 
as relates to the Brahmins and Cshetriyas), wc must advert to some 
considerations which greatly weaken its force. 

*'Tho class most unlike the Brahmins are the Chondalas, who arc 
nevertheless originally the offspring of a Brahmin mother, and who 
might have been expected to have preserved their resemblance to 
their parent stock, as, from the very lowness of their caste, they are 
prevented mixing with any race but their own.* Difference of habits 
and employments is, of itself, sufficient to create as great a dis> 
similarity as exists between the Brahmin and the Sudra; and the 
hereditary separation of professions in India would contribute to keep 
up and to increase such a distinction. 

“It is opposed to their foreign origin, that neither in the Code [of 
Manu], nor, I believe, in the Vedas, nor in any book that is certainly 
older than the Code, is there any allusion to a prior residence, or to 
a knowledge of more thxin the name of any country out of Indio. 
Even mythology goes no further than the Himalaya chain, in which 
is fixed the habitation of the gods. 

“The common origin of the Sanskrit language with those of the 
West leaves no doubt that there was once a connexion between the 
nations by whom they are used; but it proves nothing regarding the 
place where such a connexion sobsisted, nor about the time, which 
might have been in so early a stage of their society as to prevent its 
throwing any light on tho history of the individual nations. To say 
that it spread from a central point is a gratuitous assumption, and even 
contrary to analogy; for emigration and civilisation have not spread 
in a circle, but from east to west. Where, also, could tho central 
point be, from which a language could spread over India, Greece, and 
Italy, and yet leave Chaldea, Syria, and Arabia nntouched ? 

** [Sot the ftfvt voliunc of this wmrk, 2nd editton, p. 481, sod Msna x. 12, there 
qnotrd. It w clear, howtrer, that vt are not to take these secoants of tho fonution 
of the diffemt castes, written st s time when the Brsh m s nic s l sjatera wss (hllj 
dereloped, sad in the interest of its defenden, ss ftimuhing the tme history of thm 
origin. See Laown, Ind. Ant., 1st ed., L 407, snd 2nd ed., pp. 485, C—J. M.] 
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“The question, therefore, is still open. There is no reason what¬ 
ever for thinking that the Hindus over inhabited any country but their 
present one; and as little for denying that they may have done so 
before the earliest trace of their records or traditiona.” ** 

Mr. Elphinstone then proceeds to explain how ho t h in k s castes may 
have originated. 


Sbct. VTI.— C*nir*I Ana the eraila of th» Ariaiu: optnioiu of SehUftl, 
Laoun^ Btnftp^ MalUr^ Spiogelf Rmait, and Pteift. 

These views of Mr. Cunon, of which I have given a summary in 
the preceding section, arc opposed to the general consent of European 
scholars. A. W. von Schlegel, Lassen, Benfey, Muller, Weber, Roth, 
Spiegel, Renan, and Pictet, however differing on other points, all 
concur in this, that the cradle of the Indians, as well as of the other 
branches of the Indo-Oermanic race, is to be sought for in some 
country external to India. ‘ 

I shall proceed to give some extracts from the writings of these 
eminent authors; and shall finlth with a summary of the arguments 
which seem to carry most weight in favour of the conclusion which 
they have adopted. 

The first authority whom I shall cite is A. W. von Schlegel, who, 
in on essay “On the Origin of the Hindus,'** systematically discusses 
the question under consideration in all its bearing. Ho treats of the 
migratory movements of ancient nations, of the traditions of the 
Hindus regarding their own origin, of the diversities of races, of the 
physiological character of the Hindus and of the indigenous Indian 
tribes, of the bearing of comparative philology on the history of 
nations, on the relations of the Arian languages to each other, and 
finally deduces the results to which he is led by the convergence of 
all these various lines of investigation. As I have already treated 
at length of some of these subjects, I shall only cite two passages, 
the first of which famishes a reply to Mr. Carson’s argument against 

** See Appendix, note G. 

•• Df rOrifiitt if publiehed originallj in tbe Moond volnmc of the 

TraaMctiona of the Rojml Sodety of litentore, Loadoo, 1834; and rephnted ia hie 
E»mi» Littirmim $t Bonn, 1842. 
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the immigntioii of the Hindus from any foreign region, drawn from 
the absence of any national tradition to that effect. It U as follows:— 

“ In inquiring into the birth-place of any people, and into the route 
by which, and the period at which, they have travelled to their present 
abodes, we ore naturally tempted, Erst of all, to interrogate the popular 
tradition on these points: but if we do so, it may easily happen that 
either no answer at all, or a fiUso one, will bo obtained. An illiterate 
people, ignorant of writing, which has adopted a stationary life, after 
a long and arduons migration, might, after a few centuries, easily lose 
all rooollection of its change of habitation: or, if certain vestiges of 
such a change were preserved, it might be impossible for a people so 
circumstancud to indicate with precision the point of departure; as 
for this purpose a general knowledge of the shape of continents and 
of seas would be necessary. It has often happened that tribes in a 
barbarous state have emigrated, either impelled by necessity, or to 
avoid some powerful neighbour. The utmost that such tribes could 
do might bo to direct their journey with tolerable exactness according 
to tho four cardinal points: shaping their coarse so as to avoid any 
unexpected difficulties which might arise, they would suffer themselves 
to be guided by chxmoo; and their only measure of distance would be 
the fatigue and the duration of their march.’* (Essnis, p. 444.) 

The following is the passage in which Schlcgel sums up the results 
of his researches:— 

“If we admit (and it is my conviction that the more deeply tho 
subject is investigated the more indubitable will tho conclusion appear) 
that the derivation of the [Indo-European] languages from one common 
parent justifies the inference that the nations who spoko them also 
issued from one common stock; that their ancestors, at a certain epoch, 
belonged to one solo nation, which became divided and subdivided as 
its expansion proceeded;—tho question naturally arises, what was tho 
primeval seat of that parent nation ? It is nowise probable that tho 
migrations which have peopled so large a part of the globe should 
have commenced at its southern extremity, and have been constantly 
directed from that point towards tho north-west. On tho contrary, 
every thing concurs to persuade us that the colonies set out from a 
central regioa in divergent directions. According to this suppositioo, 
th e which the colonists would have to traverse up to the 
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time of thiji'ir definitiro establubment, becomo le^a irntDcnw; tbc 
Ticiiaitades of climate to which they wens oscpoaed^ become lesa abrupt, 
[Usd many cf the emigrant tribea wcnld thiis moho on adTontageaniiB 
exchange, oa regards fertility of soil and the temperahire of the vlf. 
And where b thb control country to be sought fnr,. if not in the 
interior of the great continent^ in the neighbourhood, and to the cost 
of the Caspian Sea? It moy perhaps bo objected that the country 
in question is now occupied by people of a different race : but to how 
many countries has it not happened to undergo 0 toted change of their 
inbahitants ? Tbo pcoLiffa parent-country of so many swarms of ex¬ 
patriated colonists might, from that very olrcumstauce, be convert^ 
into a doaort. . ^ « It is probable that> sinoe the commencement 

of history, the nature of tbb conntry has changech and that in former 
times it was more ^'Tourable than now to agricullura and to popu¬ 
lation. According to my hypothesis, then, the ancjntors of tho 
Persians and Hindus must bare emigrated from their early scats 
towards tha south-west and the south-east; and tho forefsithora of tha 
European nations towards the west and tho north. . ^ ^ 1 concoire 
that the tribes which migrated towards Europe foUowod two greet 
routes j the one along the northom shores of the Block while 
tho other traversed Asia Minor, and crossed tho .^Egeau Sea, or the 
Hellespont, Thrace, Hlyrin, and tho Adriatio. It was liidubitohly 
by this latter route that Greece and Italy receiTotl thair coloiiistsJ’' 
(E&sois, p. SM-'SIT.) 

Professor Lassen also dcoidea against the hypothems that India was 
the birth-place of the Indo-European racea. He aap: 

“It is, os wo have eecD-, a result of modoru luv'CHtlgntion that the 
ancient language of the Indians is so inttmately related to those of tho 
other Indo-Oarmanic Datieus oa to oatahlish the original unity both of 
those languages and nations. 'W'o are therefore driven totheeouclu- 
aien either — I at, that the Indians migrated to India from some other 
primeYol seat; dt, 2nd, that all the kindred Indo-Qctmimio uatioua 
had their origin in Indio. The following cousidoratioDS determine os 
to decide in favour of the former of these altomatives. 

*Mt wenld, first, be au Improbable anppoaition that the nations' 
which ore now so widely cxtcaidcd tthonld have been derived from the 
*■ laduQ AndquUia, tnt iditlan, p. ff.; fl«cind edition, p. 813. 
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remotest member of the entire ■cries. Their common cradle mnst be 
Bonght, if not in the very centre, at all erenta in inch a aituation as to 
render a diffusion towards the diSerent regions of the world practicable. 
This condition is not well folffUed by supposing Indi a to bo tbo 
point of dejMuture. Secondly, none of the phenomena of speech, cos* 
toms, or ideas obserrablc among the other cognate nations indicate 
on Indian origin. Of the countries which were anciently occupied 
by the great lndo>Oermanic family, India was the most peculiar, 
and differed the most widely from the others; and it would be rery 
unaccountable that no trace of these Indian peculiarities should hare 
been preserred by any Celtic race in later times, if they had all 
originally dwelt in India. Among the names of plants and animals 
which ore common to all these nations there is none which is peculiar 
to India." The most widely diffused word for any species of corn 
(yaro) denotes not rice, but boricy. Thirdly, for a decision of this 
queslioD, the manner in which India is geographically distributed 
among the different nations by which it is occupied is of great im¬ 
portance. The diffusion of the Arians towards the south points to the 
conclusion that they came from the north-west, from the country to 
the north of the Vindhya, probably from the region bordering on the 
Jumna, and the eastern port of the Punjab. Their extension to the 
east, between the Himalaya and the Vindhya, also indicates the same 
countries as their eariicr seats. We find, moreover, evident traces of 
the .Arians, in their advance from the north-west, having severed 
asunder the earlier population of Hindustan, and driven one portion 
of it towards the northern, and another portion towards the southern, 
hills. Further, wo cannot assume that the Arians themselves were the 
earlier inhabitants who were pushed aside; for the inhabitants of tbo 
Dekhon, like those of the Vindhya range, appear always os the weaker 
and retiring party, who were driven back by the Anans. W e cannot 
ascribe to the non-Arian tribes the power of having forced themselves 
forward through the midst of an earlier Anan population to the seats 
which they eventually occupied in the centre of the country; but, 
on the contrary, everything speaks in favour of their having been 

•T [This circomitance, howsm, night be accounted for, “ Weber remarks 
(Vodern Investigationa on Ancient India, p. 10), bj the names being forgotten, from 
tbs plants and «ntm»U being unknown in westena conntiisa. Set further on.—J.M.j 
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origioanf settled in those tracts where we find them at a later period, 
and of their haring once ocenpied a more extensive territory. These 
non-Arians were in fact feebler races, like the Australian negroes of the 
Archipelago and the rod men of America. The Arians, on the other 
hand, were a more perfectly organized, enterpriring, and creatire 
people, and wero oonseqaently the more recent; just os the earth 
has at a bter period produced the more perfect claascs of plants and 
animals. Finally, the same thing is shown by the political relation 
of the two branches of the population. The Arians take up for 
themselves, i.e. for the three highest castes, a position of the most 
complete contrast to the aboriginal tribes, first of all by the name of 
Arya, and next by their prerogntiTcs; for the name of ‘dvija,’ ‘twioe- 
bom,' with the higher rank connected with it, is the exclusive de< 
signation of the three npper classes. The Arians in this way mark 
themselves out os the superior and conquering race. In confirmation 
of this we can also adduce an outward mark, that of complexion. The 
word for caste in Sanskrit (vanja) originally signified * colour.* The 
castes therefore were distinguished by their complexion. But, as is 
well known, the Brahmans have a fairer colour than the Budras and 
ChaQ^los; and the Kshatriyas and Vaisyas, who were also Arians, 
must have participated in the same fair complexion. AVe are thus led 
to the conclusion, which would be deducible even from the affinity of 
language, that the Arian Indians originally distinguished themselves as 
white men from the dark aborigines; and this aoeords with the as¬ 
sumption that they came from a more northern country.** 

That the Arians wero not autochthonous in India, but came from 
some country to the north, is also the opinion of Professor Max Muller. 

“ At the first dawn of traditional history we see these Arian tribes 
migrating across the snow of the Him&laya southward toward the 
‘ Seven Rivers’ (the Indtu, the five rivers of the PanjSb, and the 
Borasvatl), and ever since India has been called their home. That 
before this time they had been living in more northern regions, within 
the same precincts with the ancestors of the Greeks, the Italians, 
Slavonians, Germans, and Celts, u a fact as firmly established as that 
the Normans of William the Conqueror were the Northmen of Scandi¬ 
navia. The evidence of language is irrefragable, and it is the only 
evidence worth listening to urith regard to ante-historical periods.” ... 
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** While most of the members of the Arum family followed this gloriocs 
path” [Le. to the north-we*t], “ the southern tribes were slowly 
migrating to the mountxuns which gird tho north of India. After 
crossing the narrow poMCS of the Hindu-knsh or the Him&layo, they 
conquered or droro before them, as it seems without much effort, tho 
original inhabitants of the Trans-Himabyan countries. They took for 
their guides the principal rivers of Northern India, and were led by 
them to now homes in their beantifhl and fertile valleys.*’ (Last 
Results of Sanskrit Researches, in Bunsen's Out. of Phil, of Un. Hut., 
vol. L, pp. 129 and 131; Anc. Sansk. Lit., pp. 12,13,15; Chips, t.63,65.) 

Again, in the Last Results of the Turanian Researches (Bunsen, as 
above, p. 340), the same able writer remarks: “It is now generally 
admitted that this holy-land of tho Brahmans, even within its earliest 
and narrowest limits, between tho Sarasvatl and Drishadvatl, was not 
the birth-place of tho sons of Monu. Tho Arians were strangers in the 
land of tho Indus and tho Ganges, but no one can now determine tho 
exact spot whence they came, and where they hod been previously 
settled. Traditions current among the Brahmans as to the northern 
regions, considered the seats of the blessed, may be construed into some¬ 
thing like a recollection of their northern immigration—holy places 
along the rivers of northern India, where even in later times Brahmans 
went to learn tho purest Sanskrit, may mark the stations of their on¬ 
ward course—tho principal capitals of their ancient kingdoms may 
prove tho slow but steady progress toward the mouths of the principal 
rivers of India—but with the sources of those rivers, the homes of tho 
Arian strangers vanish from our sight, even after we have reached the 
highest points of view acoessible on Indian ground.’* 

Professor Benfey expresses an equally confident opinion that India 
was not the original country of tho Hindus. His reasons arc os follows. 
After giving some account of the various tribes, by whom southern and 
central India are occupied, he proceeds: ** We thus find tho whole of 
tho Dckhan covered with the remains of a nation of which it is highly 
probable that the several parts wore connected by affinity. But we 
know with certainty that the Sanskrit-speaking people did not esta- 
hlish themselves in the Dekhan till a later period, and as colonists, who 
apparently began their occupotion by making themselves masters of the 
coasts. . . . Now it is hardly probable that those borbaroui tribes 
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ooald hare poshed themselves fonrard into the midst of the Arian 
Indians at a period when the latter had attained to the height of their 
social and political development; and yet it is at this very period that 
we already find mention made of several of these barbaroos races. We 
are therefore compelled to recognize the latter as being the earlier 
inhabitants of the Dckhan, who were reduced to sabjcction by the 
arms of the Sanskrit-speaking race, and cither incorporated into their 
commonity as a servile caste, or driven back into the recesses of the 
Tnilien, * p. 9 . In p. 12, the same author proceeds: 
“From the foregoing sections it appears that the Sanskrit-speaking 
people, who called themselves Aryos and Viies, can bo shown to have 
immigrated (iom foreign regions into their new abodes. It can be 
positively demonstrated that they once formed one nation, spoke one 
speech, and possessed the same civilization, with the races who are 
allied to them by language, viz., the Aryos properly so called (i.o. the 
Iranians), the Greeks, Latins, etc. It is scarcely to be doubted that 
the theatre of this early union was one of the countries of Asia; but 
the time is so for onteoedent to the dawn of history, and so many com¬ 
motions, migrations, and so forth, must have swept over the region 
which they formerly occupied, that every trace which the Sanskrit¬ 
speaking race might have left of their residence there has been 
obliterated.’* 

The following remarks of Professor Spiegel (Introduction to Avesta, 
vol. iL, pp. cri. If.) will serve as an answer to Mr. Curzon’s allegation 
that the language and mythology of the Persians arc derived from 
those of India: “Though it u universally admitted that a primeval 
country is to be OMXuned, where the Arians lived in pre-historical 
times as one people, and ftom which they gradually migrated; and 
although it is allowed that the Indians and Iranians must have dwelt 
together for a length of time in this, or in some other adjacent country, 
even after the separation of the other branches; still it is by no means 
door what should be regarded as that primeval country. Agreeably 
to Mr. Curzon’s assumptioo, India was the fatherland of the Indo- 
Qermanic races. From that country the individual brunches of that 
stock migrated westwards, and last of all the Iranians, who continued 
to dwell in the immediate vicinity of their original country, whick 
■* In EtkIi sad OrobcFs Eacjclopwdis (Genasn). 1 
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hencefonmrd remnincd in the solo poea cas ion of a single race, the Indiana. 
According to this assumption, the relation of Iran to India admits of 
a veiy simple adjustment; India is the cradle, the Indixm language 
(Le. the Yodic Sanskrit) is the mother-tongue of all the Indo-Oermanic 
notions. If, accordingly, on important affinity is discernible both in 
language and in ideas between the Indians and Iranians, the reason 
of it is simply this, that the Iranians emigrated lost from India, and 
thus earried with them the largest share of Indian characteristics. 
On this view the older monuments of Iranian literature would stand 
in the same relation to the Vedic literature that the Pali and Prakrit 
stand to the later Sanskrit. Lassen ** had, however, previously de¬ 
clared himself against this assumption that India was the cradle of 
the Indo-Oermanic races; and his arguments have not been invalidated 
by Mr. Curzon. And as regards the relation of the old Iranian dialect 
to the Sanskrit of the Vedas, I boldly assert that we cannot possibly 
suppose the former to stand in any such relation of dependence to 
the latter as the Pali or the Prakrit stands in to the later Sanskrit; 
and no one who impartially examines the question will do otherwise 
than support my view. 

** Wo may therefore at onco set aside the supposition that India 
was the cradlo of the Indo-Oermanic race. We prefer to assume 
with Lassen that their original abode is to be sought in the extreme 
east of the Iranian country, in the tract where the Oxus and Jaxortes 
take their rise. 

**But the second question, in regard to language, is not thus 
determined. For it might still be imagined possible that not only 
the Indians, but also the Iranians along with them, had migrated to 
the countries on the Indus; and that the Iranians, perhaps owing 
to religious differences, had retraced their steps to the westward. 
The great affinity between the Sanskrit and the ancient Bactiian 
languages, and the resemblances between the mythologies of the 
Vedas on the one hand, and the Avestn on the other, would then 
admit of the same explanation, viz., that the Iranians had spent the 
Vedic period, or at least a great part of it, in conjunction with the 
Indians; and hence the close affinity between their ideas. This is 

• lad. Ant L 1st ed., p. 613; 2ih1 ed., p. 61S. 8«e abort, p. 308, ff. 
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in feet tl» view of b whoW who is T^iy fiiiniliar with thifl bnmcb of 
ttudy,» ProfesaoT Mux MuUor." 

» ♦‘lilt Erttilt* of iht Perriiia Smirtbe*,'' p. Ill> ft|ttiDtrd ia “CWpa,'^ L M. 
»■ If legftnlcd fiwn m V«dik pftinl of t 1 «w, . . ► ih* godi of tlm ^amiutrUlii MrtM 
oat Don iaow ■■ mjtri nfloxioH of tt* prUnitiTo ui4 tutheiitia gotl^ <if tlwj !■ odi*. 
It aem bt pwTod, orrtj by f<«giiipblc»l tbjtt tJw SSgTOMtriun* bad bwo 

Mtdcd ID ladi* IwfbrB Iboy immrgroiM into reisia. I «7 tlw ZoroMtiiMU, for wb 

bave DU orideiKfi to boDr Dji ODt ID nulcLiig ibo lUtnO MHortioD of tbo uaUoDi of 
Vedia and FmiB in geiiond. Tbat tliio Zoroulziuii ud thoir uuwtoia itiirt«d 
from Itidla duriag thn Vaidlt period cm bo proTod u diitiuEtlj w ibni tho iubAhit- 
inte of MiMilit *tartcd from Ore«eo<. Tbo gBographiCBl troditioTi* in tbe FInl FiT- 
gaid of tba VeDdiiiiid do not iotorfeio with ibi» opiiuoa. If murlen* aJid ganiK, 
they would iiBbodj * remcnibraflCf pmuried by ibo Zbrttotfiftltfr but forgOttea bj 
tbo Viidifc poeta —1 ronmnibrntiM of ticatt proTiooi to Ihcit int conuiinn deB^eut 
into tho cDcmCtj of ibo Seren DiTcrtr If of Uierorigiit, and tbUii morn lilelys 
they may rofsweal a gsograpbical conwptwi of ibo ZanMUtMit after Huy had 
becoma aoqoaiDted with a laig^ apbara of ooDotrijea and lutioea^ lubtoqnmrt toituar 
omlgration from iho of tho Sereii EiTen." [In thn mpiint ia “Cbipo^"' tb.« 
fbUowing nota tl added: ” Tho pvolj mythnlagicil ohartetor of tbU gtogiaphinl 
chapter haa bwm proTod hjr M, M ichel BrAd,, Joanud A^atiipo,. Tho ucM 

opinion ii repeated by rrofcaaoc M tlUei in hia Locinret on tha Sdenco of Lcuigniigi:, 
i 135 (tit edit.) i '"Tho ZoToaBtriiina wort n colony iVon northern India. They 
bad b«a tftgcibcr for a timo with the people wbowf incrod acmgi Kare been pTeBemd 
to ui in the Ytda. A Kbum took place nod Ibo ZbroMtriAiia migmtied weitwanl to 
Araobwa and Peniiu + - . They gave to tho now citioi, and to the riven 
■long' wbicb they acttlfid^ the aanea of dtin snd riren ^iTiar to tbera, and re¬ 
minding tbefn of tho localitiea which they hid kiL Now h d Per^n A poinla to i 
Snmkrit i, TfarOyn wobM bo to Samhrit Siioyiu One of the uend liren of Indies 
a river mentioned in the Yodit . . . . Loi the nemo of ^FwyKi the modem 

Sardjn.^' On iKtf point Mr. fUwlisjtoa coinridci with Profator MUllor^ !□ the 
Third Eaiay append^ to the biwt volume of hb HcrtHlottEi, p. 40^ he (lini vrHiid : 
** The great rntgration of the Arijm nee wcatwenL from beyoiod Ibc lodoi, Eimiil- 
taneoQi pnhably with the movement of a kindred peoplo, the pro^mitore of the 
modent Uindocw, eutwird and Eonlhward to the Gaiigea, and the Yrndhyi mouptain- 
r atijrt -, u an event of which the moat KOpticil ClitiEiani Deed net doubt, rnmOtO' 
though it be, and obscnntly Kcn ibrpugh the loog rirta of intertoniDg centuriH^*' 
From a later put of the aamc valnmo, howevst^ Emj il. p. iSOft, it cl^y ippcun 
tbat Mr. Itawtintou doea nut regard the country cut of the Indni aa tbo cirlicit 
■bode of the Ariitfti, and that thia mignlton of the Ariaea wntwiud was, In hU 
opinion, one which followed their origiiu] nugntioD from the woit to the out: 
** TLo Eaaten at Ariun nugritioti, whereby an lodn^Sniopciui nee bcenme tettlid 
npon the Tnjbijj U iavalvod in complete ohiKUrityt M'e luivt imlcfd. nothing but 
cridenoB of comparative philology on which diitincUy to ground the boliefi that 
there wu a time when the pujccstora of the Fcb^ian, Lyiio-FLrrgiimH Lyriao, 
Thncian, Saftnatiin, Tcubrnle, and Ariaq rnca dwelt together, the oammoR poi- 
Maaore of a ling te fangnago. Tba avidniLce thua fnjiikhcd U, boweTcr, coccluirva, 
■lul oompeti ni to derive tho vaHoui and KHHued natioiu above enuinecated frnta a 
tingle ethnio atoch, end to uriga tbom it lomc timo or other a itiigUi locoEty* lilt 
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** I eomiot Bgrm with thu riew, m I on quite anable to discorer 
that there ie any historical reminiscenoe by which it can bo'eatab- 
Itthcd.** The facta which I hare abore collected regarding Zoroaster 
and his religion oertainly do not point to the conolosion that ho was 
a Baotriao, nmch leaa that the religion of the Boctrians came from 
India; on the contrary, these accounts seem to lead as to bcliere that 
their religion como first from Media. . . . Bat if there be no 
historical recollection, what else is there to farour the opinion in 
qooetion? Sorely it cannot be the similarity of structure between 
the languages of India and Persia! We esteem the Sanskrit so 
hi^y, not because it was the original speech of the Indo-Oermanic 
race, but becaose it stands the nearest to that original language. Now 
it cannot surpriso us that anothn’ language of the some family, as tbe 
ancient Bactrian is, ^onld hare remained on a nearly similar lerel. 
It is not in the least at rariance with this riew that tbe last-named 
language is Csr younger than the Yedic Sanskrit, for it is well known 
that external droumstanoes frequently occasion the speedy corruption 
of one language, while another can long preserve its ancient lerel. 
And so in this case, both languages issued in a nearly rimilar form 
from one oommon parent form of speech, and were then developed 
independently of each other. And as the phenomena of the two 

tbe sOeaes of eothnitte bistor}; Armenu mej be regsrded m tbe noet probable 
centre from wbicb tbej spread; and the Ariaa race majr be supposed to hare 
waodertd eastward about tbe eaaie tine that tba two otbar ktadrrd streaiM began to 
flow, the one northward acroea tbe Caocasoa, the other srestwanl orer .\sb Minor 
and into Eorope. The carlj history of the Arians is for many ages an absolute blank, 
bat nt n period certainly anterior to the fifteenth century before oar era they wera 
settled in the trart watered by the upper Indus, and becomiog straitened for room, 
began to send ont colonies eastward and westward. On the one side their more- 
menta may be traced in the hymns of the Rigrcda, where they are ceen advancing 
step by step along the riven ot the Pnnjab, engsged in constant wan with the 
pr^tire Turanian inhabitants, whom tlmy gndni^y drove before thcoi into the 
varions monntain ranges, where their deseendants still exist, speaking Turanian 
dialecta.* On tbe other, tlu‘ir progm s is as distinctly marked in the most evly 
porttons of the Zendavcsia, the sacr^ book of tbe western or Medo>Penie Arians. 
Leaving their Yedic hrsthren to poesem themselves of the broad plains of Htndoostan, 
and to become the ancoston of the modem UindiKM, the Zmdie or Modo-Perric 
Arians eroesed the high riiain of the Hlndoo-Koosh, and occupied the rrgion watered 
by the upper etreams of the Oxw." ** Sea, however, App. Note IL 


* ** See MuUrr'a Essay on tbo Bengali Language in tbe Rsport of tbe British Asmk 

riadon for 1848, p. 329, and Bnneen's Philosophy of Unit. Hist, toL Lpp. 340-864.** 
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Iaiigting:e« do not uficoantato tlis DisumpUoD, the nxLcicnt Bootnon 
luDguAge htA pfisacd through tho Tedio Sanskrit, so nnithcr lb tkia 
rkw forced upon na by the contfintfl of tho ATcata. Hefcrcnco taSj, 
indeed, bcon made to the points of cantact bcturcon the legenda, nnd 
oren bettreen the nuumera and cDjtnmja o^hibitcid in tho Yoda ond tho 
ATeat& But tho few particuUufa which recur in the VedoB cannot bo 
set against the far larger number of which thme in no tmea there. 
Similar cotnoaen Icgenda have been diaooTerad iii tho GrEek mythology, 
and yet it hm never been imagined by say one that the andent Greeks 
must have believed in the Vadoi. We are, therefore, waminted in 
auppoaing that in the old Bnctrian Unguogo and literatnin wo poscaa 
tho monurnenbt of a people, who certainly lived together with tho 
Itidume longer than eay of the other kindred races, and have there¬ 
fore n certain number of rdigionfl and other coacoptiona common to 
them with the former. Bat thcao common clemente are to injugnifieont 
when compared with those which aro of peculiarly Iranian growth, 
that wo aro jnstldod in regarding the langunge and litoraturo as in¬ 
dependent Iranian produoUooj^ Bow, and by what caiuca tho separa¬ 
tion of iho ItaolacLi from the Indians was etccaaional, is a point which, 
owing to our want of infoimalioii on that early period, eon no longer 
be certainly dcEermined. . . . Among tho gronnda of it I have 

(in the drat volume, p. 9) rffetrod to a religiotis alienation between 
the two nationH, but too great importanoo should not bo aasigiicd 
to tbia rieWi. Even without assuming any such Hlicnadon, it is con¬ 
ceivable that gods who were hononred by tho one people, might bo 
degraded to bell by the other.** , . . That which gives probability 
to tbo ides of an actual alienation between the Imliaus and Iroiuans 
on religious grounds, is the number of such opposing cencoptionsH 

Wq must accordingly maintain that the Indiana and Ironiane have 
each gone through their own proper dovolopment apart from tho otheiB. 
Any points of coincidence between the two must thus be referred to 
tlio early pre-Yi>die period, not to tho era of tho special dovolopment of 
cither of the two peoples N one of the common features which I have 
referred to in voL (boo above, p. 293, ff.) aro of such a charatter 
as to make it at dll neccBsary for us to suppose tho country bordering 
on tho Indus to have hoen the acono of their origurnttaiL Au origin 
n Sob Apptuulix, beto L 
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in that lasaHty migfit, Tritli oaerf probahility, be osrnbeij to tt& legend 
of Yfitmluui, os Jndrs is designatedp as the ilsyer of Yptra, who 
Trithhcldai the clouds and the necessary rain. Tho word recurs Dgniu 
in the old-Bsotnan Tcrethraya, * Tictorions; ’ (the deity, Yerethmgnn, 
I regard w being j&estainly of fur later edgio.)^ Trom tho dretmiTtanco 
that no special sense is nssigDod to tho word in the ancient Boctrian 
langnngG^ I do not conclude} as is commonly donOr that in the Avesta 
it has lost its spectal menning j but, on tho eontroiy, I etEsiuue that 
tho Indian limitation of the word to Indra did not tahe place till after 
the eepartition of tho two piroples, and that tho word had originally n 
more gencml meanieg.*^ (p. ci.) 

Tho following Is the opinion of Frofessor Weber on the same gcnoml 
qnestion. In his tract, entitled Modem Investigations on Ancient 
India,p. 10, after sketching the physical and intcUectusI condition 
of the early Arjos, os doduoihle from the words common to all tho 
Indo-European languages, he proceeds thus :—‘ 

** In tho picture just now dranii, posidvo signs are, after all, olmoet 
entirely wanting, by which wo oould recognize tho country in which 
our forefathers dwelt oud hod their commem home. That it was 
situated in Asia is nn old historical axiom t the want of all animals 
speeiflcnlly Asiatio in our onnmeration aboto seems to tell against this, 
hut can bo explained simply hy tho fact of those animals not existing 
in Eaiope, which occasioned their names to ho forgotten, or at ioast 
caused them to bo applied to other similar anintols; it fleems, howovor, 
on tho whole, that the dimato of that country was rather temperate 
than tropical^ most probably mild, and not so much unlike that of 
Europe j from which wo are led to seek for it in the highlands of 
central Asia, whioh Utter has been regarded from Umo immemorial os 
the cradle of tho human race,*' 

My next quotation ia from tho work of M, Pictet, ^‘Lea Onginea 
Indo^Earop^enuea,'* in which he endearonrm, by nn examination of 
all tho accessible data, gtogmpbicol, and ethnographical, oa well os 
hy a aurvoy and compamon of all the terms common to the Arian 
languages, which refer to cLimote, to topography, and to natural history, 
to dotermino what that coontiy was, which the common ancestors of 
the Indo-European nations ongiaoDy inhahited.*® 

•> M. Ketet's »0O»d toluma, which appeared in 1543, tnaU (aaalnsadr vLatnl, 
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flie 

I net Attempt to folloTr the eoorae erf il. Fictet’e maldfiiricra* 
inTcstigaticne and leafiouingSt or to paw ua j judgment on kii partiouliir 
deductiona; but Blmll content mjirtlf with oitraaidf hi* jUMonnt of 
the general Tesnlta to which be baa been oonductcxL 

cDasulting auceossiTBlr uatiDiud oppollatioiii^ tndltionaj. geo- 
graphy* pUilology^ and ethnography^ wa bETo arriTod at the fallowing 
condnaioQa:—The Arion people, ei they called themsel'frt in opposilion 
to the borhariaHt muat hoTe occupied a rogisn, of which Bnctrin may 
he regaidod as the centre. This is the eonclujiion to which we «nj at 
Once led by mcnoly comparing the directions followed by the awurma 
of men who issued from thjw centre, and which all nuliated from it e» 
a point of departure. The gcogfaphicHl configniatioii of this pottJoa 
of Affla completely confirms thin first inductiofi, for the only poaBble 
outlets through whiEh the popolatioa could Laanc oenur at the very 
points where the principal oorrenta of emigTQtion have actually flowed, 
if we may judge by the nltimnto positions of tho Arina people, and 
the scattered traditions which they have pmraerTod of thdr origin." . . 

“Wo may presume (1) from th® order and dinctien of tha migm- 
tiooB which determined the ultimsito poaitiona of the Arian tacco;: 
^3) from tho traces of their ancient namt^ left by tho scycral natCons 
along the raat4?s which they must hurc followed; and (d) from the 
morn special affinities which connect together tho difforont gronpi of 
Arian languages; that the primitive Ariana, at the period of its greatest 
extension, must hara embraced nearly the whole of tho region situated 
between the Hindu-kudi, Bdurtagb, the Oxus, and the Caspian Sea; 
and, perhaps^ extended a good way into Bogdinuo, towards the sources 
of the Oxns and tho Jaxartes. 1 do not menu that AriaTun then formed 
one strongly coustitntn] state. It is much more probable that it was 
at that time partitioned among distinct tribes, united solely by the 
general bond of race, by' s i mil a r ity of manners and language, by a 
common sbook of beliefs and tr ad iti o ns, uul by a sentiment of natui^ 
brotherhood. This La to be inferred, both from tbo topographical cha* 
racter of the country and from the sneoeesiTe cmigratians which must 
hare followed each other at considerable mtcrrals. 1 bare attempted 

p. SOI, of the itato pr moteriid cirilustion, the MCtsl Donditkn, the iatel- 
loctnAl, laarml, and rttigicuB life of tliii ptimitiTe people, befon it wu breten 
iato diiTcrtst aatipat. 
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in chapter iiL to fLx, by Approximatioiti tbe xelatira poaitioiu of thfl 
(lifcrcDt br&ochca of tb« rojco bdbre their dispcrdoiL.'' 

p introduoo bore^ from p- 31 of Jfp Pictet^e iforbj the mbfitauee of 
the p tmwfl n referred tOj 40 for oa it relatoa to tbe Xmniiyis^ IndianB, 
Greeks, and Latins:— 

" Assutfliog Jtactria to bare been the centre of tbe region peopled by 
the primitive Aiy-as* the Iranians must have possessed its north-east 
comer, bordering on Sogdiana, towards Belortagh, and have at h rat 
spread towards the east, aa ftir os the high mcmntaiii valleys, from 
wbich they afterwards deseendesd to oolonire Iran, Alongside of them,, 
to tho aonth-enst, probably in tbe fertile regions of Eaiiakbshon, dwelt 
the Indo-Arians* occupying the alopea of tho Bindn-knah, which they 
had nllerwards to cross, or to round, in order to arrive in Cabnl, and 
penetrate thence into northern India. To the sonth-west, towards the 
sources of tho Artamis and tbe Bactras, we should place the Pdaaga- 
Arians (tho Greeks and Latins), who must have advonced thence in the 
direction of Herat, and continued their migration by Khorasan and 
Mazenderan to Asia Minor and the HeUespont.”] 

" Though noUring more than a hypothests, tho preceding distributioii 
appears to aooonat better than any other for the entire facta of the cose* 
Hut it can be ■hown, in a more precise manner, that tho Aryas must 
have been originally divided into two groups, tho one eastern and the 
other wostani, from which, on the one aide, the Aryas of Pettia and 
India issued, and on the other the European notions^ The principal 
arguments In support of this statement: cannot, however, bo unfolded 
till I come to the soijucl of my work. . . , . In regard to the period 
when the Arian emigrations took place, I may say, by anticipation, 
that, in oU probability, the earliest of them cannot be placed at less 
than throe thousand years before the Christian era, and that, perhaps, 
they go back to a still remoter perissL"—(Pic let, Lea Aryna Ptimitifs, 
pp, 536, ff.) 

In the second volnmo of his work, p. 73-J, M. Pictet adheres to the 
same conclnsiott as to time* H« sap there: ** As the result of all that 
precedes, I believe I do not exaggerate in placing about three thousand 
years before our era the epoch of the first movements towards dispemon of 
the ancient Arysa, whose difi'erent migrations must have taken Gentuiiei 
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to ikccompliah doWB to IhC' period of the dchcitirGi estobliAhaient of thcLt 
desccndimU in tbe immeDse tracts ^hjeh they OMupuH]/’ 

1 Bhcdl now attempt brloHy to £iim up tho orgomeata in fnroar of the 
concIuHiaD, that tho InJo-Aiiatfs wore not autoehthonouJii but im^ 
migrated into Hindnatan from Contral Aaia. 

Hr. Corzon cuteitoiiu, aa wo boro «?oU| n different opinion, which 
ho grouuda on the auiunption that the Inngnagos^ as well no tho mytho¬ 
logies, both of the Peniiai:i!i, andolfio of tho Greeks and Latins, nroderired 
from India. lYe have already Been (p. 25'3, ff.) how tmteonhle the 
notion is that the Greek ajid Latin languages could have been derived 
from Sanskrit j and tho peinta of coincidence between the Greek, tho 
Italian, and the Tndiim mythologies are too few and too remoto to 
justify the idea of their doTivation frem the ludo-Arinna, at any peiiod 
nearly 99 recent os the hypothesii would rci:iulro« I am not prepared 
to pronounce it altogether inconcoiroble that the Greek and Latin 
laoes could haire emigrated from India within any period shart of 
1500 yean a.e., without distinct traoea ef thisi migration being dls- 
ooYerablc in their own literattuo, or in that of ether natioDB; for, aa 
we have already becu (p, 307), the traces of such moYcmcnta may poon 
disappear from the tnuhtions of on illitenito pocple. But if the Languages 
and religions of Greece and Italy bo not derived from those of India, 
there is no ground for thin hypothesUk And any emigration from 
India at an earlier pcHod thn^t that iuidicated appears to be improbable. 
Pifreen hundred yeara before the Christian era, India, if (os it no doubt 
was) already occupied by tho Indo-ATloas, mast, at all oventa, have 
been very thinly peopled^ Tho Aryos hod not, at that period, extended 
tliemselvea beyond tho north-wost quarter of Indio,” Large tracts 
both to tho east and west of the Ganges, and to the north of the 
Vindhya rouge, must then have been still uncultivated. While smih 
facilities remained for the oceupution of new territory for the purposea 
of agriculture or pasturage, in their own immediate neighbourhood, it 
does not appear what sufficient moUvo oould have existed to impel any 
branch of tho small Arian population to desert the fertile plains and 
tho Warm temperature of India (to which, by tho hjpotboiia, thry 
must havo been long accustomed) for the rugged mcuntalDs and the 

” TliU will be laade erldcnt by Hie dctsOfli which 1 ihikU Portly a d d er" ttbui'r'B 

to their diffiuion u H inii mi tji.lL- 
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barren nnd lesa genial rogtam Tluch lay to tho nortb-weat anid we&t of 
tho lodui. 

Aa regards tho dcnvaticn of tho T nuiijin langungo and mjthologj 
from the Indian (vhieh ma^ bo nssertod with moro ahoir of probability 
than in tho case of the Qrcoks and Latina)^ I may pLu» the authority 
and the otguoioDta, just qtiotodji of Professor Spiegel in opposition to 
those of Mr. CurEOn. 

1 hero so for oxamined Mr. Cnrzon^a theory generally^ and without 
ttfemice to the partaculor period wbta ho supposM tho aioromont of tho 
Anona to tho westward to havo takon pkoo. But when wo advert to 
the late era at w binh he Bupposes it to hBve occurred, es stated above, 
p. 30^, f., in his own. words, his thooiy acqniics a etill higher degree 
of improhabilitj. If the AHaus, or rather (in that caso) the droadj 
Brahmnni^eJ Indians, hod invadeti and conquinneKl tho ootintries lying to 
the west of the Indus at a period subsequent to their ocenpatian of tho 
Bekhan and to the full davolopment of their cirUizatlon and thoir peenlior 
institntiona, it Is acorcoly conoolvahla that no trace of this sweeping 
invasion should havo remained, cither in their own literature or in 
that of any of the western aations, aad that no specihcally Brahtuonical 
iniluencoB should havo been discovonibie In tho religions or political 
BvateniB of Peraia, Gioeco, Home, or Oennany; for tlio period at which 
such a BuppoB«l eitension of the Brohmanicol Indiana took place could 
not have been an “ante-Helleiiio” era (p. 187) j nor, ooosoqucatly, is 
it imaginable that oil record of it should bavo disappeared iu a pro- 
suincd ** ogfl of dorkncBs^’ (p. 18G). Tho " adto»HcllcDio" ponod 
terminatod nearly 1000 years s.c., and the Brahmoulcal inatitutioas 
could not havo been fully developed very long before that time. 

Mr. Blphinsbonc, as wq havo wen, docs not decide in favour of eithar 
theory, but leaves it in doubt wbctbcr the IlinduB were an nutech- 
thonons or on Irnmigront nation. As a Jnstldcation of bis doubt, he 
refers to the oireumstonoe that oU other known miemtluus of nuckat 
date have proceeded from east to west, and have not radiated from a 
oaminon eontro. But this reasoning cannot claim to offer more thou a 
limited presamption, and >aansot bo set agamet the stronger prabahilities 
which, in this caw, aro snggeeted by the eubseqoent history of the dif¬ 
ferent Arian nations in favour of a radiatioa from one common centre. 

Tha miituftl ofSInltics of the Arian tonguea imply, as ws have koo, 
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the anterior existence at on« parent Iwignage, tram ’which they all 
and conduct ua by probable inference to tbo eonduriim tbat the 
aorreml sariona who spake thoae Kporato dlalecta were oil deacended^ 
tbongb not, perhapst withont intermixtnre with other mces, &Dm the 
BOtne eommoa aneefitori, who employed the parent-langnage in qnes- 
tion, and formed une Arian imtioD. inhabiting the aame country. Ae 
the qocstron where t-biw oormtrj was sitnnted cannot bo decided by 
history, we Ate thrown book upon specnlntion; and we are therefore led 
to Inquire what tbat region wm which by ita porition was mart b'kely 
to havD formed the point of doportnre from which aatioaB ritnated in 
the oppoaita qaartera nldmately occupied by the Indians, the IraaianSp 
the Greeks, the Itomans, the Germans, ond the Slaraniaas, must hare 
issued in order to reach their several abadesi by the most csosy and 
natural rontos^ The point of departurt which beat satisfies this con¬ 
dition ia, in the opinion of the etoinent writen wbom I have cited, 
somo region of Central Aria, lying to the north-west of Indio, AVa 
may, thereforOi place the cradle of the A rims in or near Bactrim 


Sxcr. TUI.— On the yational TVadiribiw 0/ tha Indiaiu ihiir 

ova Orifiittal Country. 

I oholl new inqnire whether there are any data to be found among 
the traditiooB of the Indiana or the PersUme, from which wo can derive 
any confirmation of the concluaion to which wa ha’re been led by other 
consideratiDns. I must, however, begin with a candid admission that, 
so fur as 1 know, nono of the Sanskrit books, not even the most andonti 
contain any distinct reference or nUorien to the forsign origin of tho 
Indians. This docs not, perhaps, afford any just ground of sniprise. 
The Vedio hymns themselves do not curry ns back to the ffret ages of 
the nation, but contain allusions to personages and events of a still 
earlier date, Tho past history of tbdr race is Tory liable to be for¬ 
gotten by an mdettered people, as is remarked by ScMegel, in the 
passage quoted above, p. 307; and any truditiens 'whioh may at one 
time have cziiited of tho early Arian migratiaiu might very easily 
have been overgrown and effaced by the Inxnnsnt harvest of legendary 
inventioDi for which India has been remarkable from the earliest ages. 
This process of obscuration ia diadnctly traceable in other pnita of 
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Indian biatoty, and it baa been frcqnently remarked botr greatly the 
myths aiid eTen the oUnHioiifl of the Vedas have been ^mplifled and 
dietorted by mere recent mytbologinta. I diaU, hoTfever, pitKxwd ta 
qnotc Euch passngea aa may appear in any way to imply the tmdifion 
of a foreign origin- 

First. In the TtigTuda^* nn eaipreaeion Doeara tWm which we might 
infer that the Indiana still retained oomc recollection of their haring 
at one time oficnpied ft colder conntiy. BefeireMo ia made to winter 
in the following texts:'—^R.Vt L 64, 14: putA^ma fonoyoiA 

AimoA \ “May wc eherieh aons and dev.^ondanti a hundred 
^tons! T. 54, 16 : M m* Msrtito Aaryat^ r*-Ao yatya tartma 

tar<t*s MaA hma^ \ “ Be plcosed^ O Ifamta^ with this hymn of mine, 
by the force of which may we paaa throngh a hnndred wintoral ”— 
vL 4, &: Sfad^jrnt iatahimHk nirTr^h \ “May wo rejoice, lifing a 
hundred winters, with Tigorous odspring I The oamo words are re¬ 
peated In ri, Iflj 7j vi. IS, 6; ri.. 13, 6, ri. 17, 15i In vi- 48, 8, it 
i* aoid to Ago!: i^jAi amhataA M<itneddAilr4m iatafi fyf 

cha dadoif ] ** PrescTTe him who kindles thee ftom calamity for a 
hundred winter!, and [presorc alao] those who gire (gifts) to thy 
worehippere," And in iL 1, 11, we find the words j TVom lid iot4- 
Ainid*n dakiAm [ " Thou (Agoi) art Hu, bestowing a hundred wintora 
CD the wise man/’ And In ix. 74, S, wo find tho word^ JiattAitatt 
iaiahtmdya, “To Kakshlrat, who has lircd a hundred wintemi/' The 
phrftre, Ariysffltfl im-adsA iaiaA jlnma ioradah ia/oM, “ Hoy we 800 “ 
may wo Irre—ft haodred autumns^” also oceun in B.T. tU. 6®, Ifi, 
See also R.V* i. IS, 4. Thio may, perhapo, be a more recent form of 
the expression, dating from a period when tho TCCoUeotion of the colder 
regions from which they had migrotod was becoming foigotten by tho 
Aryas.* 

WOsoo, latrod. lo fiigredi, toL I. p. xlh. 

■ I amii hcTB tbp qnotatUa from the E'dlspatba Brflhmsna, 1. 0r h h t- toa* 
tsiaing tbo oldcti funii of the lpg«nd of the BeJapo eitant in tbe Indisa rtcwua, ai 
■ eU a the Tflunoo of the mhijs ikiry gCrflu in lb* Sfehibhints, VniuifArTA, ti* 
1SJ«, togelhiT with dJ the puugw f™c tb* hmM to the deKwt of 

the Ariia iDdiMU froBi Mann, which wrm ^jta in ^e bni edtdem of ^is Toiom^ 
pp. 324-331, becATue ell thew teata, and nmny othw* b@idc», hfl.™ aOW OWE quoted 
io the eewod editioii of tbo flirt of thti work, pp. 181-338 i and becaaeei 

ftirtber, it w donbtfiil whether the eoinri rewiiog ia tho pf«g* of the S'atapotbe 
Brithowna L 8, i, 3, ii a/ufwfrare ^^be powd orci,’' or rdAifin^repe, which weald 
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Seaond. In the alliutona fiirkdc to tbo XJttam (or northom) Xtima in 
the Indian b^ko^ there may bo some reminiBcoocc of on early con- 
nexioD with the conatrica to the north of tho HimAlayi. The follow¬ 
ing passage from the Aitaieja-brnhmflQB} Tiii. 14 ((jaoted hy Weberj 
Indieche Studien* i. 21$)^ contains the oldwt reference to this people 
of which I am awnre:—7ktjnu<f vdJehtfAM ys t* rAi jmrna 

UtmaraHtam jetnttpndaA UtturamadrSh^' ii* roiri?j''y%o 

tg *ihtthichyani4 \ **PtrdP' tVy aBhuAiklSn Schakthalr ! “Wherefore 
in this northern region^ all the people who dwell beyond the Himarat, 
[colled] the TJttara Xunu and the Uttam Madras^ are coneecrated to 
glorieui nilo (tKri'r^ijrya). Those who ore conBOcratod arc colled ctr4(,” 
The followtag quotatioa from oaothi^ part of the Aitareya-hrAhmano, 
viiu 23j, will, heworer^ ahow that cren at the early period wheo that 
work was camposad^ the country of the TTttarm Kuitis had coma to he 
regarded a bdongiag to the dooidn of mythology i Aa raiArndritm 

mnhUbhuhffhtTh VHiirktAn^ Stliyahartfo JcinattfajMtff pr9ttleha[ 

iatmiSd « Atyariltir J'^Snantaptr ar^pi sun pidy^yd atmjuntitSi Marvatak 
ffi(h(tih}i jayan parlifdyo \ sa Aa vfiilrAa Sdiyaharyah 

§hlr vai mrtnta^ prithftfin \ mdAoa g^muya" ifi [ Sa Aa 

mScha Atg&rdtir Jilnantt^pir yadd IrdAtititRa Ultarakur^n Jayeyam 
aiha team u ha tea jjnVArpyj* rdjS sydh stndpaf ir tta U 'ham tydm " 
Hi \ Set ka ardifAii Vd$ithlh$^ Sutyahoeyah *^dffetkshstra^ mi tad 04 mf 
tad m&riya jdum orhaii \ adrtiksha rrff jm d 'faA /JoiS dada Hi ] tai^ 
ha Atyardtlim JilnantApim dtiarlryatJt ai'^juirAn amitrafapaita S^tah- 
tninah Saieyo jaghdna \ iatmdd fvaHicidtahe hrahmaMUya fntmehoh'iuAa 
nalsAatriyo druhyed na id rathirUd acapadyfyad na id rSmapriino jraAir^il 
“Sfityahavya of tho raco of Yaaishtha declared this great iaanguratioa, 
rimilar to tndra's^ to Atyarati, son of Jonantapn ^ and in conscciiieiice 
Atyariti, w^ho wne not a king, by [that] knowledge traverBed the 
whole earth round, reducing it to sabjectioii. Satyohavya said to him, 
' Thou boat subdued the wholo earth round t exalt me now to great- 
nwB.' Atyarati replied, ^Wbon, 0 Brahman, I conquer the Uttara 
Knroa, then thon aholt he king of the oartk, and, I will bo only thy 
general.' Satyahavya rejoined, * That ia the land of tho gode [ no 

not V dirtincily conrty the tune #ea» j sad would )mt« it dimMfid whutber the 
writer intunded to represent Mano m barLag enwad the Hnnuktii frpm the north- 
wnrd. 
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mortal maj conquer it: thou hast acted injuriouslj towards mo; I take 
back, therefore, that [which I have bestowed].* In consequence of 
this the foc-destrojing gnshmiga, the son of Slri, slew Atyoriti, son 
of Jonontapo, who had [thus] beoome bereft of his rigour, and 
destitute of strength. Wherefore let no Kshatriya treat injuriously a 
firilhman who possesses this knowledge and has performed this rite, 
lest ho lose his kingdom and his life.'* (See Colobrooko’s Miso. Ess., 
L 43.) 

The northern Kurus are also mentioned in the Bamuyoga.** In the 
"description of the northern region,’* ir. 44, 82, ff. we have the following 
account: Tdn giiehhata Aari~ire*hlhdh vudldn C/itardm Kurun \ ddiuUlIdn 
mahdhkdgdn nUgatu*ht6n gstajeardn | na Mra SiUm tuAgaiH ed tta jard 
ndmagat Mhd | na hho na ihagaA rd’pi na rartAam nd^pi SAdsiaraA | 
" Go, most excellent of monkeys, to those illustrious Uttara Kurus, 
who ore liberal, prosperous, perpetually happy, and undecaying. In 
their country there is neither cold nor heat, nor decrepitude, nor disease, 
nor grief, nor fear, nor rain, nor sun.’* A great deal more follows in 
the same h}'pcrbolical strain, and then it is added (rcrae 117): JTwriiAf 
fan samatUramga uttar* paga*dgt nidAi'A \ toAra vMMgirir ndiM Airaa- 
maga-4amo wiakdn \ and in rerses 121, 122: na kalhanchana ganiatgai^ 
lariiadM uttarena cKa | ang$9hdin apt hhitdnddk na tatra hramatt gatik | 
sa At aamagirir ndma dtrdndm apt durgamaA | " Beyond the Kurus to 
the north lies the ocean; and there the rost Soma-mountain is situated, 
re^mbling a moss of gold.” " You must not trarcl to the north of 
the Kurus. That region is untrodden by the steps of other liring 
beings also. For that Soma-mountain is difficult of access eren to the 
gods thcmselTcs.”** 

In the same way, when Arjuno, in the course of his conquests, as 
described in the Digrijaya Parra of the Blahabbiirata, comes to the 

w See alto the drat Toloms of this work, second edition, p. 49$, t 

■* These qnotBtiona art from Oorresio's (ditioo. The Bombay edition, see. 43 of 
the some btwk, tt . 38, and 57 , t, is leas diffuse. It sap, v. 38 : UttmrUf Aureras 
tefrs kritapttmft-pratiirmjfdk | “There are situated tbs Uttora Komo, the abodes 
of tboos who hare performed works of merit oad in r. 67 : A'a kmtkmnckmMt you. 
tatgam Kari^m uttmrrga tah | magnltam apt HitSaim mamu irumat i rat fa/iJ^ | 

I M At tamtagirir noma drrrimam apt dttrgamaJk. “ You most not on any oocoaat 
go to the northward of the Karos : nor may any other crDOtaros proottd farther. 
For that Suma-moontain is dil&cult of access erea to the gods.” 
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country of the TJttara Kumi in HarLTOThB, ho u thtio (jhlresscd by 
the gonnij at the gate of the dty (Snbbi Parra, tczki 1645, ff.): 

ntdaH tcoyci iaAyan portfin jtttak JaitAanthAna j, * ^ d i^m 
pufaHt y«^ praviitd d^rM4t& no « frAaptfrf tuarak | , . * wo ^i^tra 

kimehij jtta^9wt AtjunJitra pradfiiyfii* ] Uliiirak <Sk™« Ay tU n&tra 
fHddhewi prtuarUU \ jmrtwAfo ^pi A* XoniO^ya mAj dfakshjfiui kin- 
chtput I B<* Ai iakpitm lifAi^wi | This O 

HngT cannot In nny way be subdued by thee, , , , Ha who entcra 
this city most bo mote thjm mortal, * » Them la nothing to bo 
beheld here, 0 Aijann, wbicb Uwni maycat conquer* Here am the 
TJttara Kanw, whom no ono attempts to eombot. Ajod eren if than 
ihouldat enter, thou conldat behold nothing; fiw hem no one with a 
mortal body can see,’’ 

On this passage (part of which is a mem repetition of the Ait, Brah, 
viii* 33) Professor Lassen remarha (in the Scitsobrjlt fiir die Hniide 
des Horgonlandes, iL 62): ■* At the farthest acceaoible extremity of 
the earth oppeiiiB Harivarahn, with tho Dortbem Kama, The region 
of Hari or VUhjiu belongs to the system of mythical geography; but 
the case is different with the TTltam Kums* Hera them is a real 
basis of gcograpbioal fact; of which fable has only token advantage, 
without creating it, Tho Uttara Knnig were formerly quite inde- 
pendent of the mythical system of ^dylpas,’ though they were included 
in it at an eoily date,” Again the name writer says at p, 65 t " That 
tho conception of the TJttara Kama is based upon an actojil coontry, 
and not on more mvendonj, is proved (1) by tho way in which they 
are mentioned in the Tedas” [tho Aitoreya-brikhinaQa, os just quoted 
p. 324j; ” (^) c^etenoo of Uttiua Kara in htstoiical timos 

u a real country; and (6) by tho way in which tho legend makes 
mention of that region aa the homo of primitive customs. To begin 
with tho lost point, tho Mahabliarata speoks ns followa of the 
fiftior modo of lifo which women lad in the early world, Book I-, 
TOTBcs 4716-22 J-dmiJeri^cj A kiia purd t^nyaA StAn psr3tumf\ 
chsra-ttfuirint/ak nal^nnirSi cAdruA&njtf \ fdsiJA Ttfttfhfhdtftma^nrJA 
kaumurUt tubha^t p&t\n | nadAarino ’AAiid car^roka *a ki dkartaakpHF^ 
*hkatat I inm ekaka dkarmam jMHr^gafn prdjuA \ 

adydpy amtpidkiymt* k^ma-kradko^i^iritrjiidh | pnjmtiRit-druhto dkamo 
’ydiM pajyata cha Kakarikilhik \ Uitaraghu eka ramthoni S-urtukc adyJp* 
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p^»ie \ * Women wmi fanocrlj uKiciiIliieiij, and tored tbout it t^idr 
ple«un^ indepcndoiit. Though in ttcir yoathiiil iimaocmcaj thoj went 
utxay from their hoBbuidi, they mm guilty of do otTeace; for sin^ 
wa« ihe role in early tunoii Thb oadeat eoftom li even now tho 
law for creatum bom as bmtea, which are from lust (lad eoger^ 
This enstom ia supported by authority, and Is obwrvod by pulitw , 
and it U stOl pmetLied among the northom Kurao.^ ■ 

** The idea which is here oonroyed id that of tho coadnoAuoe in one 
port of tbu World of that original blesscdncfla which pretailed in the 
golden age. To affitrd a conceptioa of tho happy oouditaon of the 
Bouthem Kunu it » mid in another place" {Mahabh., L 4343 : 
Uit4fai^\E\intb/u^ i^rdhe^ dahAi^A Kvrafo^ intAd \ pupatdfutmi^miA 
cjfoAaraihM tatkd dKarM-cidroMik |) 'The sontbom Euma tied in 
happincsQ with the northem £tirud, and with the dirine fiahia and 
bwde.'" 

Professor Lobscq gpee on to say: “Ptoloray (ri 16)“^ is olao oc- 
quainted with tlttara Kuru, So speoks of a moimtaiii, a peoplOt and 
a oily called Ottorokotm Most of the other ancient authois who 
elsewhere mention this name have it horn him. It is a part of the 
oountry which ho calls Sctica; aoeording to him tho city lice twelve 
degrees west the metropolia of Sera, and the mountam extends 
&om thenco for to tho oostwonh As Ptolemy has miaplaced the 
whole of eastern Asia beyoud the Ganges, the rclaUvo position which 
ho assig^is will guide us better than the absolute ooo, which remoros 
Ottorokorra so £ir to tho east that a concetion is idevitshlo^ 

“According to my opinion tho Ottorokorra of itolemy must be 
sought fer to the east of Kashghar.” 

Lassen also thiiihB tha t kfegosthoncs bed the Uttom In viow 

** [1 un myicir tn^tuEblc for the tranihition cf Ihw liaEs. The pnctico of 
promiscuoas icbeftomw wu, ■ecordipg to the higv&d, aboli^id hr S'rii^takRii, bob 
ef tho fuhi Edd fi i lft lii, who wu lociiriued at leeinf hit mother IrJ awty hr ■ iimigD 
Brflhnua. Hu rather told him ithcm wu no reason to bo Bbgiy, u i A» 

MfwiiadJi* Mm \ fSroA rfAtfS* lSt4 ift m t4tfiS 

prvjM I ‘'Ttw wciiEua of bU eutoc do rartfa are imniaflapd: jut u cattle us 
ptiutctl, Hi sre bonun bem^ too, wilMti thoir rcipecti^ cjutc*.'' S'Te^gtni, how- 
ercT^ oonld pot omlaro this tdrtoni, and dtablullHl the ml* that boBccforwiird wivu 
■hould remain faiib/ol to their huhandf, aad hutbuiidt to thsu' witu, JiuhJBbb^Ei, 
L TciB« li72t-33.—J.M.] 

>« Ths origuuil psaage will be girta ia appcDduE, aoto J. 
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vhen be tefcned t* tbc Hypcrlxirciuw, ^ho ’rero fabled bf Indiaii 
writoTB to Hto a thousand yeara.’*’ In hia Indian Antiquities (lad- 
AlterthuiDsktintlo, tind c4., i. 812, f. and note) the sanie writer eon- 
eluded that tbo descriptions given in enob paaages as thoeo above citod 
relative to tbo Uttara Kuitka are to be taken oa pictures of nu ideal 
paiudise, and not os founded ou any recioUoctions of the UDtthom origin 
of the Kurus. StLLl it is probable, be thinks, tbat aotofi suah remi- 
nucencGs originally existed, and still ennivod in the Vedic era, tbou^ 
thore is no tTstc of their existence iu later timos. 

The sanctity of KashmTr is thus colobiuted in the Youa Porva of tbc 
MahiibbArata, Terees 10,845—rAaifdi tarrO'* 
punyam arindama [ auihars^i&hii ehudAgiuAitatfi poS^tdam. ^hrStfibhih 
«rAa ] patrsuttarfl^m mrtttMm rijAls^wi ykhutfmifa rAo [ 
eJmiedtra aamvadah ^^liyapatya (Ha Bhurata | " And this is tha 

region of Ka^mltu, all-holy, nod inhabited by groat riabis: behold it, 
along with thy hrothcn. It was hero that the oonvorsation of all the 
nortberu risMs with Nahindjo, as wdl as that of AgnJ imd Kiiiijapa, 
occurred.** 

Fourth. In tbo Atharra-Tcda, v. 4, I, the salutary phmt “kushtha” 
is spoken of as growing on tbo other side of the Himalaya;— 
jSiA ITmAPataA nJpAs^janAmj " Produced to the nortb of the 

Himavat, titon art corried to tbc people in the cast.’* This referenoo 
nay perhaps be held to inplj that the coutenpomrios of the author of 
tills mantra had somo acquaintance with the country on the other side 
of the great chain. 

Fifth. In EL passage of the STinklmyaiia or Kauahttakl-brahinaQa 
vii. e (cited by Weber, Ind. Stud, i. 153, note, and alluded to by 
Ulullcr, Jjiat Ilcaults of the Turanian Researches,** p, 340), it is re¬ 
ported that the north was resorted to at an early period for the purpose 
of studying language, as it was host known iu that region i Pathjfrl 
StotU'r tofteATjM diiam prdjUttSi | Vdg coj Pathjfa Saasti^ ] 
vdichpilm di'ii jjru/ifMlte/ariJ ftiy vd^aii | HcraiffAr h «■<* yanU r JrAaw 

ifliMtum I yo ri^ iata^ dg^achhati fotya ikfrnsAtfsf# tft irsn I 

«Au hi cJvAfl dii prajndtd j " Pathyi Svosti (a goddess) know the 

^ Zcilachrih, m oTjotc. h- ^7, and Ssh^hecli, MtgutiLctiii Tndico, pp. 77,117, 

Ilt^ St rw ^(tAEtTrtP TB «bi UirQAfw udl dAAHf 

fu4dA.^ctr. 
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northeTB rcgton. Kow Puttivl STJuti ia Vnoli [the of Bpfcch]^ 

Henco In the northom region a]ie«ch is bettor known njni better spoken; 
and it ia to the north that men go to learn apoooh: men llitcn to the 
iDitruotioDj of ony one who comes from that quarter, sayingj * he says 
nncl ao] 'j for that ia renowned os the region of apceeh,'' On 
thia the commentator YinAjaka Bhatta remarks (Weber, na above); 
" Pra/NHliai^rS JtdjrjnTr? Saraarsti kirtynii \ BaJanldh'arM 

vfda-ffhothaA ira.^at*\ ** tSahdffi iihtAifum** SaraKiitl-praitidiirth^im 
**adanfAi rfm yantt*' \ ye rd praidduM Mdhta ^^tatak iiyofA/tati"{ 
“sMdAe” prasiddham dAa tarraM-aA} “^Language ia better 
undentood and apokon i’ for SarasratT is apeken of [^aa baring her 
abode] in Kn^mTr, and in the hermitago of Badorikn [EodoriMth in 
the HimnLayo, apparently], the aonnd of the Vedtia Is hcard^ * Men 
go to the north to leam Inngiuiige ’ j to obtain the ftironr of ^Idlsratl ; 
and 'be who cornea theneo/ having obtained her favour, 'isliatencd 
to with attention,' as every one knowa, and repeats,'* 

Tliere may lie in tbia passage some faint remimBccncc of an early 
connexion with the north. 


Sect. IX.— TTAithtr any Iraditietn rtyardj'ny t&e adadtt of Uu 

^r(a« taco i# in ihc Fint Fargard of th* Vchdidad. 

I shall now pnoceed to quote at some length the Pirst Fargani of the 
Ycndidttd, descriptive of the creation of voriciis countnea by Abiira- 
maxdo, which ia held by some scholars to contain a reference to the 
earliest regiona known to, ond succcsaively occupied by, the ImninnSj 
tbongh this is denied by others. Being unacquainted autli Zend, 1 
shall borrow tho abstract which I give of this section from the veraiona 
of FrofeBsor Spiegel “ and Dr. Kaiig.^* 

I—k—“ Ahuru-mozda spafco to tho boly Zoruthaitrai *I formed 
into on agreeable region tlmt which bofyro was nowhere habitable. 
Hod I not done tliia, all Living things would havo departed to Airyana- 
vaejo.' 

AvMta: Did HFiEigcq Scbnltco dcr Paiuju [ATHta i TLc Sacrod. W ritings at 
the P«T*I*)* to 3. j., pp. ftl, (f* 

Dm Ewte Espibil dea Vendidiii (Tbs Pint Cluptcrof tlw V«nilid»Q, |)p. 15 , f. 

The pcTport of iliu it, Dr* Hang reourki, that Aijy«ia*T*«js wai oiigiiiallj 

tl 


vou n. 
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EJICMERATION OF COUNTRIES 


A-9.—‘1, Alnm-iniinla created u the firet, btrt region, JdrjvnA- 
va£jo, in a itntd cf oicgEmm. Then Aagra-nuiinjus, the dtatroycr, 
formed in oppoaitioa to it, a great scrpEnt, cmd winter [or mow], the 
creatioii of the darroBa There ore there ten inonthH of winter, tind. two 
of EUmtDer/ 

13, 14.—*1, Ahiira*n>nidA, created as the Bocood, best legioD, Gan, 
in which Snghdha Lh aibiQtcd.*^ 

[Here, and in most of the following oaBas, I omit the connter- 
creations of Angra-mainytia-] 

n, 18.—‘ I, etc., orcaliMi as the third, beat region, Hoorn, tho 
mighty, the holy.^ 

21, 22.—*1, etc,, erected aa the fourth, Ixat region, tho foituinate 
Bakhdht, with tho lofty Wnner.^ 

25, 2S*—‘I, etc., created m the fifth, beet region Nis^' [aitnoted 
between Mooru and BakhdhI.] 

29^ .30.—^ I, etc., created aa the sixth, beat region, Haioyn, ftboimd' 
ing in hoiiSi>9 [or water]/ 

33-^6.—^!, etc*, created as the serenth, best region, Yackcrotfi 
where Dogak is oitoated. In opposition to it, Angra'mainyiiB, tie 
destroyer, created tho Poirikn Klinathoiti, who dung to Kere^y pa/ 

37 ^ 38 ,—* etc., created os tho eighth, beat region, Urvo, full of 

pastures.* 

41 ^ 42._ * I, etc., created as the ninth, best region, Khnfnta, in 

which Vchrkina lies.' 

45, -16.—* I, etc., created aa the tenth, beat region, the fortunate 
Earequiti.* 

49, SO.—" T, etc., created as tho deventh, host region, Haetumat, 
the rich and ahining/ 

39 ^ fiO._*1, etc., created as the twelfth, best region, Roghi, with 

three fortreasea [or races]/ 

63, 44.—* I, etc., created aa the thlrteonth, beat rogioo, Chokhra, 
the atrong.* 

67, 68.—* I, etc,, created aa the fourteenth, best region, Varena, 
with four corners i to which was bom ThraCtadiui, who' aLew the ser¬ 
pent Dabiika,' 

the ohIt coltiTiited coTmtiy. thul all dher eemstHes irra Tmte. iu it was to be 
Ceswd »hat the inhabitanls of the wMte woold otemai AiiyMii-TiJjo, nthoT cottEWes 
■liA wra4 hahilnllla bj AhnTS-’ Tliai. - <lS , 
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73, 73.—* I, etc., creeted aa the fifteenth, best conotry, Hapta- 
h^nda ffirom the eastern to the western Hendu *^3. In opposition, 
Angra-mainjns created untimely evils, and pemicions heat [or fever].’ 

76, 77.—*1, etc., created as the sixteenth, and best, the people who 
live without a ruler on the sea-shore.* 

81.—* There are besides, other countries, fortunate, renowned, lofty, 
prosperous and splendid.* ** 

I shall now adduce the most important comments of different authors 
on this enrioUB passage. 

Haug observes (p. 9) that “ the winter of ton months* duration as¬ 
signed to Airyana-vaejo, points to a position for to the north, at a 
groat distance bejond the Jaxartes; but the situation cannot, in the 
absence of any precise accounts, be more specifically fixed. Only so 
much is undeniable, that the Iranians come from the distant north. 
The same thing results from the Second Fargard of the Ycndidad, 
where the years of Yima are enumerated by winters, and the evils of 
winter are depicted in lively colours.** The same writer further 
remarks (pp. 23, 24): ** By Airyana-vaejo wo aro to understand tho 
original country of the Arians, and paradise of the Iranians. Its 
ruler was King Yima, the renowned Jemshed of Iranian legends, who 
is hence called ira/o Airyhii-tafjakif ‘ famous in Airyana-vaejo.* 
(Foxgard iL) In this region Ahura-mazda and Zorathustra adore the 
water of the celestial spring {Ardvl iflrd andAi’/J, Yasht, 5, 17, 104); 
and here, too, Zarathustra supplicates DrvAjpi and Ashi. Thus, 
Airyana-vaejo had become an entirely mythical region, the abode of 
gods and heroes, free frrom sickness, death, frost and heat, as is said 
of Yimo's realm. We can, however, discover a historical substratum 
in the chapter before us. In Airyana-vaejo the winter lasts for ten 
months; but winter being a calamity inflicted by Angra-mainyus, was 
not compatible with tho idea of a paradise, the abode of joy and 
blessedness. This long duration of wrintcr is, however, perfectly 
characteristic of regions lying far to the north, and is a primitive 
reminiscence of the real cradle of the Iranians. In the legend of 
Airyana-vaejo an actual historical recollection of this earliest home 
has thus become blended with the conception of a primeval abode of 

*** Sptegtl omits the words withia bnckets. 
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IDENTIFICATION" OP THESE COtTNTETES, 


maokind in paradise, rach as is TBprewfltcd in so many popular tra¬ 
ditions/^ 

** Airynna-vaujo,'^ says Spiegel, ** is to bo placed in. the farthest east 
of the Iraninn plateau, in the region where the Oxus and Jaxarie* 
take their rifle/' 

The flcoond country is Bogdiana; the third, if err (the ancieiit Mar-+ 
giana); the foiirtli, Balkh (the aneient Bactria); the fifth, TTisa (the 
ancient the sixth, Herat (tlio ancient Aria) ; the seventh U 

Kabul, aecording to Spiegel, and Sejestan ttccording to Bumouf, 
La-acn, and Hang ; the eighth is Kabnl, according to Hang and 
Lassen; the ninth U Gurgiin, aocerdlng to Spiegol,“* and Kandobiir, 
according to Hang; the tentli is. the Aruchoaia of the oncientaj the 
eleventh is the vnlifiv of the Hitmend river; tlio twelfth fa Bei in 
Metliaj the thirteenth and fourleonth aro variously placed; the 
fifteenth is the country of the Mven rivers or the 

Fanjah; and the siatet-nth may, Hang thinks, he sought on lie shores 
of ihe Caspbn Sea/** 

In regard to the nge of the section, under teview, Br. Hang rcnmrkfl 
(p, 6); "The originol dacumont itself ^ns distinguiBhed from certain 
ndditions which appear to have been interpolated in it] is certainly of 
high antiq^uilyu and in undoubtedly one of the oldest of the pieces 
which compose the existing Vendidad. But in the form in which it 
lies before ns (even after striking out tlm bte interpalations) it is 
decidedly snbMqucnt to Zamthnstni ^ and later than the EO-callod 
' Crdlh^/ in which, for tho nnjst port, the genuine sayings (md doctrines 

><* Spiegvl flays that in the irtitfiig» tiQ the gcogmpby gf tliU Bfction, tEe paflitiMi 
ftf tbii cuimtrv luu( berti murii diafMitcA CgdUu. p. 24. (Tbs ftnt roliimo of llii* 
cgnuiM^atun' uppvflTvd ia tluitceii ycari nftci Uic pabUntioii of ibb 3nt TofmaL‘> 
of tbs traiuiJatiOfii of tho ATflflta.) 

^ Acmnliug to hb coinmtstaTV, p. 28, Spicgvl tbiulu that ths corroetiirK 
idintiflcation cannot bo infidedli' guoniatccd, but tljjit it liiu niacL [a iti feyonl, 
Acconliaj^ lo SpiBgcIi ibb loality ti difficult to dctcimlnc. Coiidil. p. 31., 

lot |q |].[j ColDim., p. 32, Spiegel layt lhal the nomo Tehihiiiui appraifl to comrido 
irith thfi nocimt llTTvania. Laaseii raflctlfi in iUl Jud. Apt., L 035, noto (Uml ctL). 

itB In a po|»r ths GtwgmpluMl AjiMg^meal of tbs Arba ConttriM raefl- 
tEnnnlin the Flfirt Fvgnjfi of tbil TFOdidad," pablishoil tn. tllo TmJMiictioBi of tbs 
Ilrrlia Acadoniy for 18^, pp- 621-647, Dr. Ki^pett Conlwti the ooncluEUHiii of Df- 
Uaug uxi oibcn im ngnrd to the poaihon of Mine of tha eoiiatries. Dt, 
deftnds bu ova ricvi in a papvT in the JoDia,. of the Gcim. Of. Society, toL si., 
pp. S2S-fi33. 


DOES TQE IJST DESCEtSE A IIIGEATION f 3^3 

of ^wtthtistra hare handed dowfl+ Tho chief reBscii fur this 
concliLoion is^ that the passage under review exhibits the Persian 
ductrine in a, fur mono dovdoped shape than the sengs of Zarathustra.'^ 
And again in p, 7, " Thongh there is thus no doubt that thia Pnrgard 
only datex! from the period after ZnmthiiBtriif we do not thereby mean 
to say that it ie of modern origin j on the contrary;, itn whoJo contenle 
show that it muat bo very ancient. Wo can scarcely dcrivo from it 
any fixed historical data. Prom the names of the countrieEj, however, 
WB can gather not only that tho geegraphicpLl knowledge of its author 
Was very limited, hat also that tho region acmally occupied by tiie 
Ariana was much more contracted Lhaa wo afterwanis find it.''’ 

In his first volimio Profcajor Spiogel remiirhs on the same Fargard cs 
fcUoWB, 59: ^^Tbe great importance of this first chapter for the pm- 
bistoricol age of the Indo^Gcrmanic race in general, and of tho Pendnn 
race in particularj has boon fuHj allowed by investigntarx of the myUie^ 
lugy and hlstor}' of the ancient world. Heoren, Ithode, Lassen, and others, 
have recognized in these accounts of the Vendidad a holf-historical, half- 
mythical fragment, which reveals to ua tho state of geographical know¬ 
ledge among tho followers of the Avesta at the time when it was com- 
posedt Perhaps, wn may also, with Hhode, discover in it tho history 
of the gradoal dlifusion of tho Iranian mcc, rcgonling the first- 
mentioned country os their primeval abode, and those which follow 
OB tho regions w'hich were peopled at a later date. The order in 
which tho conntnes arc aminged appears to tell in favour of this 
hypotheaifl.” 

In his second relume, p. oLx, Professor Spiegd retracts his qualified 
adhesion to the view of Khode. Ho says: "1 cannot caincide in the 
attempt to discover in the first chapter of the Vcndidod an account of 
the gradual migration of the Iranians. It has been said that that list 
of couDtrics IB a continuotis history of their attempts at colonization, 
beginning with their northern homo, and ending with Hapta-Hcadu or 

Indim Unt tho list nowhere speaks of any such migration.. , 

Hence, I see in this chapter nothing hut a specification of the eountric-s 
Icno^m. to the Iranians at a pordcuiar time- This period, however, 
oannot be a vciy recent one, os the uamo Haptit'Kcndu is connected 
with the Vedic period. This name, howover, may have been preserved 
in Pciaia oiler it hod dmappearod in Indio, and ve cannot conclude 
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from it thnt this Fargari was composed contemporaneously with the 
Vedas.” “* 

M. Pictet, on the other hand, makes the following observations: 

” These [of countries] enable us to follow step -by step the 

extension of the Iranians over the vast domain which they have ever 
since occupied. The thing which interests us the most in this 
enumeration is the point of departure, and the general direction of 
the movement. The ftrst perfect abode which Ormuad created is 
called ‘ Airyona-vagjo.’ ... As Ritter and Lassen remark, tho 
ten months of winter and only two of summer can only apply to the 
highest vallep of Bclnrtagh and Mustagh at the north-east comer of 
the Iranian table-land. But it is dilBcult to conceive thnt an 
•excellent’ abode could ever have existed there, unless wo as-mme 
a very improbable alteration of climate. We are as little able to 
imagine how a country so savage and so poor could have been the 
cradle of a race so prolific as the Aryas, I believe, then, that wo 
must separate, in this tradition, tho mythical element firom the his¬ 
torical data. Airy ana-vaejo, tho pnmevsl paradise, was probably 
nothing more than a very confused reminisoenco of the country origin¬ 
ally inhabited by the Aryai. At their dispersion, the Perso-Arian 
branch, driven back perhaps by tho gradual increase of the Arian 
population, may have directed their steps towards the east as far as the 
high valleys of Belurtagh and Mustagh, where their Airther progress 
would be arrested. At a later period, when the emigration of the 
other Arian tribes hod left the field clear, they descended from these 
unprofitable regions towards tho more favoured countries of which 
they had preserved some recollection, as we learn from the myth in 
Vendidad.”—Origines Indo-Europ^enncs, pp. 36, 87. 

Professor Muller’s views, as well as those of M. Br^al, on the First 
Fargard of the Vendidad will be found above, in note 90, p. S14.‘” 

la hit Coanratarj <ra tha Aratta, vol. L. (1866), p. 1. the hum author writea: 
••Thla view (that this Fargard dcseribaa the ndgrattoa of th« Iraaisaa) was lint 
shaken by Kirpert in hk £aertatioa on ‘•Tbt Gsographical .tirangenmt of th« 
Names of Arian Coantries in ths First Fargard of tho Vendidad” (ProeoodiBft of the 
Berlin Academy of Seicnee, Dee, 1866, p. 651, ff.), with which I in ganaral agree, 
as docs also M. Br4al. Ar U Omffpkit 4i TAttaU (Jowm. Anatique, 1865). On 
ths other hand. Uaog and Bonsca maintain the riew that thk chapter dcacribsa the 
mifratiooa of ths lodo-Gcrmana, and in particnlar of the Arinns, np to the time of 
their immigration into Iran and India (oompars Bonsen's .£gyptena Stctle in dcr 
Wsit-gtaehichia, toL iL, p. 104, ff.). *ti Appndix, nota K. 
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Seer* X.— WTiat (fai r^uU hy whifh the Arya* jHneiraltd i»ie 

India f 

huT0 alraoidj h«q (pp. SOS, C) thjit juxy>rdiiig^ tho mD«t 
na.EiioroiLE tuthcriti««i^ Bvetru^ cr itA QcighbourhoDd^ vai tbe eauntiy 
the diffetfat braoclutfl of the Indo^Eiirapejia race occupied, ui 
commoa before tbeir sepafatbu. lt]r wbat route:, Uieu, did tboj enter 
into India f"* 

A. W. Ton Scblegel thinlu Uwt tbe Indo-Amni miut ImTo peoe* 
Irated into that coantry from tbe ircet. After deecnbing tba difflcultiee 
of tbe eea iouta leading to India from tba eoulb, and of the land rantu 
orer tbs Himalaya &om tbc nortb, be gone qu to euj: ^’Tbs western 

la tbe drvt obttm of tbU Tio]imF„ p. HA, I wrote u AkUom: "rfolnfor 
Beafej, who, appnrenllj, diSen te Hmii frnta otb^^ Kbcilin is dciigiutu].|^ 

tbot primeTil ocnatry Oi, Taftazf, is of (Tpifilon that Ibe Isdus scui Prcssji brtiBCllr* 
of tbii fflimly toajr, iAcr Ibtir Mpunttwi froco t)u othRs, ban dwelt h)|^iber, ntorB 
la tbe Hnlb, m Littie Tbibrt, the couitry HMT tbe ■cutTHt of Ibe Imbui^ end I 
tben proceed to qooto frv>m bii ludien, pp. 14 , ff., e jmea^ is wbidt b« izgoia tbit 
mote prolublj tbo lodl&iu **■ ottMMd 0 w Grtiib Ibctr urlost Mti beyotid» md In tbo 
aorLborn vallcn of, tbi» HiDiAlaji, uta tbe eoatbmi pUIoi, nlhn u peunlde 
caloaisti ibon li cnortidl otrDqaercin. Tbe p aw* otr wbicb ibe road Use s», it b 
tnio, difficult, but by no new ivepmUo, ind uv infliUa for tnffle and tttrj 
lOci, of jatertaatiO, tboujfb difflinilt fcir wirliko opmmtiDD«, Bj tbiite ruqla ttw but 
Arju wbo uttled io Iiidu, pertly foUowiag tbe wiaoi brwMbn of tho GiigH, 
might luTi foubd tbvtr wny, thn^h Konmock, Gvhwi], of Slrmor, (o ttkO pbum 
lituoted to the tho Hath of tbi Hiuidlaye. Hen Iboy fosnded [adnprtteba, lad 
ibeooc iprred ibenuelTee innuid, rabdEung tbo feeblo Hlocbbei, end gndDmlly wb- 
qoming oil tbe poru of India which wira ate too ^Aocilt of 

la lui rertew of tbo fint Toimiu of ibii worh, In lbs Gbtt. Oti. Asteigen ^ 1841, 
p. 134, Prof. BcaAty writwi “Tbe stebor Lh ebo glron a ploeo to tbc Cf^auq oi- 
pnOMd by me in l$iO in regiid tp the rood by which tbe Sluukrit-ijmikiag rice 
immigrated into ladia. Tbit wu wriitea it a time wluia I hid Mmly any "ewm 
of becoming acquainted with tbe Vedte ■, and dace ibni Z hail bod eo opportunity foe 
■ipreoniig my eiiwa meW opOB tbii qoerluHi. Rut ilnedy in IH4, whcB I fint 
tewd through the Bigreda in Liindoa, md itiU men ia IH4, iftir Eteh*e diKctiiioii 
" Oa the litmtoLn, tec. of tbe Tedo,^ bid appsoredH T, loo, bteOlM flisdy eon- 
riated ibit it was not lb« ttglab of thi Saruiitl wbkb wit to b* ooHiatod oa the 
(irtiite abodi at tbe immlgnala into ladli (tel which my opialoa nguding tbiir 
rofftii bod been roiiBdcd)y but tbe oaiaiilcy at ibl UppR ladoo. and tbit, conMqwutlyt 
their rocte muit hare hwo oter the HinduAuih ind the Indus.*' tWSamor Bcnfiy 
then gOee oa to itote hii coorictiEiB ibit hie Hiriieit riow wii the only orw to which 
tbi notoriali it hii fti tt a tma d b«fo(c tbe Vidai Vita nooimiblo eotlld properly laid. 
And hi rrfcrt to the ftet ibu Prof, Wtbtr'i optldOEi had It flflt oatacldid wilb bU 
own (tbe poamge will be quoted in i aalti further on, |h 389'}, oad hid only it a luct 
period h«M iltend ia conlbniiily with the matrrlili now oDctedbla. 
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«de of India appeatn to be more nirtHi, as from Euhmlr to the DelU 
of tb« Indiu tho boundarien nre not otberwiae murkod than bf that 
rivor itself. Blit in its nppor connw tbo Indiu is not navigoblei o«rUig 
to its rapidity and its cotornctjit and in addition ita riglit bank U 
dunked by mDunlolns. Towards tbo sea it spreads out into, or is 
HinToundcd by, marehofl: more in Ibo Interior, ond eTon above the 
coniluenco of the fivn rivarfl, it ts bounded by sandy dreorla. From 
that point to the place where it enlere tlio plains nw Attack, a tract 
intertenre where tho paaaaen may bo mora eoaily affected. Accord¬ 
ingly it ii on tbii aide that India has aJwnyo been entered by forcrign 
eonquerets, by Somiremia, if her Indian expedition is authentic, . . 

by Alexander tho Great, Beloncas, nod the Greek kinge of BActrin, 
by the Indo-Scythions, or nomad rncee, who invudod certain provinces 
during tbo ceulnty preceding our cre i by Mnhmud of Ghazni, by the 
Afglinnn, the Moguls, and the Persinus under Nadir Shah. Thus nil 
probubiUties are united in foTour of the supposition that the ancestors^ 
of tho Hindus o&ino from the some side; n supposition which Wo End 
to be conilrcncd by arguments of another kind. The Psnjab would 
consequently be tbo first country occupied by the colonists- Tradition 
does not, howoTor, eelohnitn tbifl os n classic region. On tbo contrary, 
in a pessage of the Mob^bbArala, published and commented on by 
T^assen, its inhabitants are described ns loss pore and correct !n their 
customs than tho real Aryos, ss perhaps they hod been corrupted by 
the vicinity of bnrbariniiSr This lends ns to bejinra that it was only 
after the colonists had spread themselves over the plains of tho Ganges, 
that their form of worship, and the social order dependent npon 
it, could hnve assumed a permanent form.”—'JSssofs litt^raircs ot 
histonqucEi, pp. 45i-457. 

Tho same view is taken by Lassen {Indian Antiquities, let cd., i- 
oll; 2nd cd,, p. 612) :— 

“The Indians, like most other notions of the ancient world, bolievn 
themBoIvos to bo autochthonous; their sacred legends represent India 
itself os tho scone of creation, ns the abode of tho pottiarchs, and tbo 
theatre of their deeds j and tboy have no recollection of having fprung 
frem any country out of India, or of having over lived beyond the 
bounds of their own Bbunitavnreha. (See, however, above, p*323, ff-) 

“It is true that wo might bo tempted to discover in the superior 
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Mcmlness which they Mcribe to the north & lofcrencej unintelligible 
to ihomselveB, to a closer ccnncxioa which they h&i formeriy hml with 
the ucrthcni cowntricB; for the nbodes of moit of the &re phiccd 
towards the north in anil beyond the Elowloyiij sod the holy and 
wonderful moiiutsln ifoni ia situated in tho remotest regions in the: 
some direction. A more cinat einmtiijition wiU, howoFerj keul to the 
conviction thst the conception to which we have referred has been 
devult^ in India ItmM, and is to be derived from the pectilter elm- 
rncter of the nortberu incuntoin-rimgo. The doily prospect of tho 
snowy aummits of the Himalaya glittering for and wide over tho 
pLiins, and in the strictest eeuse insurtiiomitablej, and the knowledge 
which they had of the entirely different charactor of the tohle-hmd 
beyondj with its extonnvc and tranquil domains, its clear and cloudlcse 
sky and pecnlinr rmtural prodnetions, would naecMartly designate the 
north os the obode of the gods and the thentre of wonders j while its 
holicesB is explicable from the irnsistiblc impresmon prodneed upon 
the mind by Burrounding nature. ITttaro Kuru, the Elysium in tho 
remotest north, may bo most properly regorded as au ideal picture 
crualcd by the imoginatioij, of a lifo of tronquil felicity, and not as 
■ lecellection of any early residence of the Kunis in the north. Such 
at least is true of the representotien which wo have of this coontry 
in tho opio poems. It is, however, probable that eriginallj, and us 
late os the Vedic emt a recollection of this sort sltached itself to that 
country;, though in Inter times no trace of it has been prtaerved. 

After stating the reasons (already dotailisd shove, pp- 30B, ff.) which 
lead to thoeenclnsioa that the Indians could not hate been autochthonous, 
l>:LS8ea proceeds as follows (lit ed., pi 513, 2nd. ed., p. 613) * There 
ia only one loate by which wo can unogine the Arian Indians to hnvo 
immigrated into India ^ they must havo come through the Ponjab, and 
they must hovo reached the Panjnb through western Eabuliston. Tbe 
roods leading from tho country on the Oxus into eastern Eabuliston and 
the valley of the Paajkoni, or into the upper valley of tho Indus down 
upa Oilgit, mid from tbeuM cither down the courw of the Indus, or 
from Gilgit over tho lofty plateau of Eeotsu down on Kashmir, are 
now known to ns ns the roughest and most difficnlt that exist, and 
da not appear to have been ever much or Itisiuently n«d as linEs 
of ccmmunicotien. We can only imagine the amell tribes of the 
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Daradot to hare come by the aecond roote from the northern tide 
of the Hindukttsh into their derated mlleys; but we cannot suppoae 
the maM of the Ariana to hare reached India by thia road. All the 
important expeditiona of nationa or armiea which are known to oa 
hare proceeded through the woetem paaaea of the Uindukosb, and if 
we auppoae the Arian Indiana to hare come into India from Baotria, 
thia ia the only route by which we can aaaume them to hare 
arrired.** It ia true that the Hindua attach no idea of sanctity to 
the Panjab; on the contrary, " the Saraaratl ia the western boundary 
of the pore land, gorexned by Brahmanical law. There are, indeed, 
Indiana dwelling further to the weet, but they do not observe the 
Brahmanical ordinances in all tbeir integrity. But thia mode of re* 
garding the western tribes can only hare arioen after the Indian 
institutions had been derdoped, and a marked difference had become 
obaerrable between the people living east of the Soraavatl, and those 
on the western border. The people of the Panjab always appear as ^ 
descended from the same stock, and in spite of the aversion in question, 
the epic legends recount to ua frequent rdationa between the kings of 
the pure portion of India and the tribes to the westward. There ia no 
break in the chain of Indian races towards the west.” (p. 616,2nded.) 

M. Bumouf briefly indicates hia opinion on the question with which 
we ore now occupied, by spooking of ” the movement which from the 
earliest ages had carried the Arian race from the Indus to the Ganges, 
and from the Ganges into the Dekhan,” etc.. Preface to Bhag. Pur., 
voL iii., p. xxix. 

I am not aware whether Professor Roth has ever expressed an 
opinion as to the precise route by which the Ariana entered India; 
but in his work on the Lit. and Hist, of the Veda (1846), p. 136, be 
writes as follows : ” It is more than probable that the bulk of the 
tribes which are may dedgiute as the Vedio people dwelt nearer to 
the Indus than the Jumna, and that the battle which is described in 
the hymn before us was one of those conflicts in whioh the northern 
tribes pressed upon the southern, on their way towards the regions 
which they were eventually to occupy. The Indus is well known and 
frequently celebrated in the hymns of the Kigveda, while at this 
moment I know of only one passage in which the Ganges ia mentioned, 
and that only in a way which aasigna to it an inferior rank.” 
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Tho same! writer in bit article na '' Brahma m 5 the Brohni-niit, in 
the Jcmmal of the German Oriental Setciety for 1517, p, Sti again 
eapivaat'O liiauelf thus: ** When tho Vedio people^ cipelled by wto* 
ihwk—and that at a pfiriod more iwent than the majoiity of the 
hrrana o( tho Vada^relinquiabwi their aeala in the Panjab and an the 
Indui, sdranced further and further to tho south, droro the aborigine* 
into the hill*, and occnpicd the bf«ui tract* lying botweeti the Ganges, 
the Jiunna, and the Vindhya range, the time hod am red when the 
diriaion of power, the relation* of king and prleat, could becomo trans- 
formed in the most rapid and compiehcniirn manner* ^ 

Profensor Weber «d» apeak* of the Arion* u at oee time dwelling 
beyond the Indus* In hi* Hist* of InJ. Lit, (1852), pph 2 and 5| ho 
writea: ** In tine oldoat part* of the Rigreds the Indian people appear 
to uji ju settled on tho north-western borders of India, tu iho Ponjah, 
and eron beyond tho Panjab, on the borders of the Kubhh rivor, the 
Kophen in Kabol.^^ The gradual diffusion of this poopln from ihi* 
point towaida the etist, berond the Sarasratl and orcr Hindustan a* 
far os the Ganges, con be traced almoet stop by atop in ibo later por¬ 
tions of tho Vtidic writings^’ See also Ind. Studp iL 20. 

In his “Rocout InTestigutiona on Ancient lodlo,*' tho same wnler 
waiUrly ramarka : "The oldest hymua of tho Vedn show ni the Arian 
people still dwelling beyond, or, at Icnat, only on tbo north-western 
frontier* of India; «i., in the tract between Ihs Cabal riter and the 
Indus, oa well os in lha Fnnjab. Tlioir odranco ftom this point, and 
cjcteniiou orof India con be traced stop by atep iu their literatmc* 
Their rood Uy to the north of tho great desert of Slarwnr, hfom tho 
Stitulru (tbo modtra Sutlej) to tho Saiasratl, a rir^or (ceteemed at a 
later perioti as of the highest sanctity) which loses itself m the aanda 
of tho dcsortv This must hare bcoft a point whelm they made a halt 

ti* labu ladiwiiB SiadiDL rol. i- p. IW (pmblbJwd Wclwr ipfsl* of 

the Alina ladiEUt* btiag driTco by a dclitgc from ttwh boow tie# iborw* p- aoia}, 
camiag fraqi th# anrtli, oat from the weK Liwifi, i. filfl, will tiita itj into 
ladLi J flfrt of ill to Eiilmiir and tto Panjib; n# it u only ia iliii way duil we can 
«uliia the ncrtlwra Kura* and lb# cartbeni kUdrw, wilb »b«a ibe CODWptWB at 
the jroldffl api iftmTTOfdn laKwiatod.’* A*i toWnTtf, ia tb# paniap* qao^ea 

in tb# tent, wbwi wm wrillsl at 4 later dam. Wfbar tnppowf tbe Anna lo 
dwelt OB tbe lUbol tircr. IJ»*J mant, in ordisr to arriti U?#™, b*fc either amtod by 
ihr roatc whkb T inrin laiigiii, or hare iftrfwonli jpnad thwiiiidTi# to Ibe »«*- 
WOfiL 
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of Long co[idDiiimce» aa ba condudod irom the great sacrcdavsB 
oKribcd in Utcr tim« to this region. At tliAt penod it formed Ui* 
boundary line between the iJrahmaoiool organizotion which was being 
now formed in Bindnstnn, and those Allan races of tho west which 
retained tho free manner of life inherited from tbeir forefalhcrs^''— 
Indian Sketches, pp* 13, 14. 

hi. Langloi^ in the Preface to his French translatioii of the R-V., 
speaks to tho seme efTect, pp. ii, x: ‘*Tlie hj- mna of the Hlgvedn 
were composed for tribes which had come from the honks of tho Indns^ 
nnd wero liTing in the plains waterod by the Ganges. This people 
scorns to hove belonged to that great branch of the htimac mco known 
under the name of tho Ajtiu. They brought with them a mild and 
simple clirilizatian, patriarchal tnanncriiT a polished language. , , * 
These Aryos, os they established tbemselres in Indio, drove back 
before them tho anoiont populations, which then proceeded to ocenpy 
the forests and mountains, and which, on aocoimt of their suTogc 
toms and murdemuB depredations, bocanici for the Aryos, tho types of 
those evil spirits which they havu depicted in their books. At the 
head of the first Dolony thero tanst have been n prince of the Arion 
nation called 3Ianu, whom the tradlLions represent as the father of 
munkimi.'^ 

In another place, in b note to R.V. i. 33, 3 (p. 261, voh i. of his 
work, note 2), the flame author writes still more explicitly as regiird* 
the point under consideration: is my opinion that the Indian 

colony conduotod by Menu, which establiohed itsdl in AryavErtta, 
came from the countries which lie to the west of the IiaJus, snd of 
which tho general name was Aria, Ariuna, Hiran.” 

Professor ilUllor dee* not, a* far us 1 am aware, anywhere dEtcrtnme 
the route by which the Arions arrired in India, more prccfsely than 
is done in the following poaeage* (olroiidy c^uokd in pp. 310, t): 
tho first dawn of traditional history we see these Ariaij tribEM migmtiug 
across the enow of the Himala^im, southward towards the 'seven river*' 
Cthfl Indus, tho five rivers of the Panj&b, and tho Barasratl), and ever 
sbeo ludiu has been called their hpine.'"—Last Results of tlio Sanskrit 
Reflcarchcs, p. 120 ' (''Chips, * L 63); and jVne. Sanskrit Lik, p, 12 . 
Aud a^in, at p. 131 Chips,” k p. 63)- Anc. Sanskrit Lit., p. IS. 
he write*: "After croasing the narrow pflsse* of the Hindukiwh or 
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tbe HimMaya, they [the southern Ariutis] conqiiewtl, or drOTO hoforo 
then:t * * » - the Dboiiginul inhabitanta of the Trans-HinialaTan 
ooTintries. ■ * Some remarks on. the antno sobject have been already 
quoted (see aboro, p. 311) from hia “Last RMnlte of tho Taruninn 
Scseorchc*/* p, 340. 

Whatever other and minor difTcrencca of view may exist between 
the reveml outhorltics whom I have lost cited, they are nil of one 
oeoord nt least in Toward to this one pointy thnt India i» not the 
original country of the Hindna. 


Sect, XI. —The mm^ratim /ndcy^Ariang frotn th* nor^A-wwif 
rendered prohubh Ay the t*Msr of the Yedic 

The immigration of tho Arinna, the pregenitora of tho Brahmantcal 
IndiiDs, into India from tho north-west, la further rendered probable 
by tho fact that the writers of tho Vedic hymna appear to be moat 
familiar with the countries lying in that direction^ he., with the north- 
wcatem parts of Indin itBelf, ns well as with the countries borderine 
□i^ or beyond tbe Indus, and with the rivera which flow through those 
regions; wbilo the countries, and river* in the central and eastern 
parts of India arc more rarely mentioned; and no allusion whatever la 
made to tho regions of the souths On this auhjeet 1 borrow tho fol¬ 
lowing remarks from Professor Eoth^i work on tho Lit. and Hist, of 
tho Veda, p. I3e : "The Sindhu (Indus) is well known and frequently 
celebrated in the hymns of the Uig\“cda, while at present I know of 
only one bymn in which ibo Ganges is mention'L'd, and that only in n 
sabordinatn capacity. This passago occius in one of tho hymns ascribed 
to Sindhukshit, Priyamedba (x. 75, 5), which is addreesed to 

tho Siadhn, * tho most oopious of 6tTeo^ll^^ (o/hwcI si apAtUttn^)* The 
other rivers are solicited to regai^i graciously tho praises of the poet, 
which are dedicated to the Sindbu."* The possago is, after Yaska 
(Nimkta, ii. 23), to bo explamed thus; *Gangfi, him unit, Surosvatl, 
Sutudrt, with the Parusbnl, receivo graciously my hymn, iranidvyi- 
dhei, bear with the Asiknl, the Vitasta; AtjlkTja, hear with the 

tu Ths citin bTma ti qaatHl uad tiaoslttoil in the fifth Tolome of Uui woeb, 
p. 343, f. 


/ 

/ 
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Suahomi.' (7 maA tut Gaiuft Tamtmt Sarattati Sutudri iiowtaih 
taehaUt Partukmi d | AtikntfH Maruirj^idht Vitattcyd Ar^kljft 
d Sutkttnayd |) 

Another passage in which the Indus it mentioned b the following^ 
R.V. i. 126, 1 : ^maitidN ttomdn prahkart matiJtkd Sittdkdt adhi 
luhiyato Bhdryatyt | To mt taJuuram amiMlIo sotdn aiurio r&jd tratak 
tekkamd/utk I *' With my intellect I produce ardent encomiums upon 
Sranaya, the son of Bhavya, who dwells on the Sindhu; the in* 
rincible prince, who, desirous of renown, has offered through me a 
thousand oblations.’' In the 7th verse of the same hymn we find a 
reference which indicates familial ity with the country of the Oandhoris 
and its sheep: Sarrd 'kam atmi romaid Gandkdrl^m trdn'Id | '* I 

am all hairy, like a ewe of the Oandhiris.” Gandhara is placed by 
Lassen (in the map of Ancient India in voL ii of his Indian Anti* 
quities) to the west of the Indus, and to the south of the Cophen or 
Kabul river, the same position to which the Oandaritis of the ancients 
is referred.^" In a note to his TransL of the Vishnu Purago, vol. ii., 
p. 17*4 (Dr. Hall's ed.), Prof. Wilson writes of the Gandharos; “These 
are, also, a people of the north-west, found both on the west of the Indus 
and in the Punjab.” The word Sindhu also occurs in the following pas* 
sagos of the Rigveda, vis., i. 94, 16; i. 122, 6; iL 16, 6; iv. 30, 12; 
V. 63, 9; vii. 33, 3; viiL 20, 25; x. 64, 9. It is, however, difficult to 
say whether the Indus be always meant. The last of these passages 


Part of T&«ka'sB 0 t« (Nimkta, tx. 36) is as follows:—/«!«« om G«ng* Tarntm* 
Smnuv«ti Smtudri P*rtuMfi o mrtdAtm AtUmya rAs saAs M^rudtriiMt 

thm Arpkiyt o/pfaAi Smthommyd tkm Hi tmmutartktU^ | . . . . 

IritMtim Ftruik^i ity dA«^ .... AmM miukid *aiti | . . . JfsrW* 
vp^Ao^ Mrrdf | rnd^ nin/As|Na«/i | . . . AtylkiySm Vi^i 

itf oAnA I (See roL L, pp. 339 and 417, note 210.) “ The entire sense is, • KecMre 
this bjina, 0 CangA, Yamoni, SaruTaU, S-ntudrl, Pamshel, and MamdTridbi 
along with the Asiknl, and Aijfkira along with the VitasU and SoshomA.* 

Panuhal is a name of the IraTatl. . . . Asiknl iMaas ‘black.' All 

riTcn [may be called] MamdTridhfi, becaose they are swollen by the Mamts . . . 
Arjiklyi is a name of the Vip«." See Roth’s remarks on these rirer^ in his Lit 
^ Uist of the Veda, pp. 136*140; sad a passage which will be qooted fcom Lamea 
in the text (hrther oo. 

*" The Gaadarii are mentioDed by Herodotns, tu. 66, along with the Pirthians, 
Cborasmians, Sogdians, and Dadikm, as forming part of the army of Xerxes. See 
the Asiatie Ressarchea, toI. le. 103, It; the Joum. Royal Asiatic Societr r 17* 
and Rnwlia*jn’s Herodotns, iv. 216, C ^ ’ 
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(which ocnui in a hymn to the TUre doras) is as follows, KV. z. 
64, 9: Saranatt Sm^ayuk SimdAtar Armihhir wtaAo moMlr avatd 
takihaulh I devir dpo mdtarak a&dayitnto yhfitacat payo madkumai no 
arehata | “Let the Sanunratl, the 8anyii, the Siodhu, with their 
waves; let the great.[rivers] come swiftly, strengthening*os with 
their saccoor. Divine waters, mothers, flowing, impart (?) to os your 
waters with butter and honey." 

The verse which has been cited above ftom the Rigveda, x. 75, 5, 
in the extract from Professor Roth’s work, is followed by another,"* 
in which the names of several other rivers are mentioned, vix., the 
TrishtAmu, the Sosartu, the Raso,^** the S’vctI, the Kubhi, the Gomatl, 
the Krumu, and the Mehatnu. In Roth and Bohtlingk's Lexicon, 
the Kubhii, Oomatl, and Krumu are set down as being affluents of the 
Indus."* That they were really so b rendered probable by their being 
mentioned in conjunction with that river. In the case of the Kubha, 
the probability is strengthened by its name, which has a close re¬ 
semblance to that of the KophC-n, or Kabul river, which falls into the 
Indus, a little above Attock (see the passage from Weber’s Ind. Liter., 
above p. 339). lliis river is mentioned again in R.V. v. 53, 9: J/a 
ro Rand ^nitabhd Kttikd Krumur m<2 tah Sindkar ai rframat | smI vaA 

*** R.V. X. 76, 6:—TYuAfoMsya pntiAtmtm ydttm Sumrttd Ramtyd SrHyd 
lyd I trmm Siimlk« KmlAaya Otmntfm Jintmum MtAniitnS tnnUJksm yOAAir tyntt] 
** UniU' fint ia thj coune with tht Truh^ioiii, the SoMrtQ, the RasS and tha S'vatl; 
thoo, Siadho, [meeteat] the OonuUT with the Knbha, the Krumu with tha Mehatafi, 
and with them art bone onward (aa) oe the aama car.*' 

'** Tho Rial u oonaidered bj Dr. Anfirecht. in hU explanation of R.V. x. 108, to 
denote there and daewhere the ** railkjr way." See Jonnud of tha German Oriental 
Socirty, voL xiiL p. 498. YSaka merely explains it an meaning a river; Rsaa madt \ 
Nir. xL 26. In his tranalation of SAmaveda, iL 247 (aR-V. ix. 41, 6), Benfey 
translates rasa by ** ocean." In hia Gloaaary h« cxplaina it of " a particalar river 
which irparaUa the world of Indra from th^ of tha Pania (f)referring to R.V., 
X. 108. In R.V. i. 112, 12, he explains it of the river Raa&. In hia translation of 
this vonc ia Orient and Occident, uL 160, he makes it a river of the lower worid 
(iMiOrtrs/f)* 11* Bshlltngk and Roth's Lexicon the Ra*& u stated to be the name of 
a river, in R.V., L 112, 12; v. 68, 9; x. 76, 6; and to mean “a mythical stream 
which fiows round the earth and sky" in ix. 41,6; x. 198,1, f.: x. 121, 4 ; v. 41,16. 

lie lo his Elucidations (Erlantemngen) ot the Nirnkta, p. 43, note, Profeaaor Roth 
remarks; ^ The Euphen is the Kubha of the Veda, mentionnl in R.V. v. 63, 9, and 
X. 76, 7. If we identify the Krumu and Oomatl of this last text, with the Kurum 
and Gomal which flow into the Indus from the west (aa L as s e n proposes in a letter), 
wa may regard tha rivers whose namn precede [the T ps htA m a, K asA, S'veti, and 
AnimbhA] as being afflmmta of tha Indna farther to the north than the Kbphen." 
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pariwhthAt Saratfuh ptirishtnl aamf ft ntJTfnam mtu f aA | “ Let not, 0 
Mnrubs tlic Rasn, the AniUibhli, the Kubbi, the Krumu or the Sindlut 
enTOflt you: lot mot tho watery Samyu stop you: let Ibe joy yon 
Lmp&rt come to ns*" Another of the rivers namt'd in the Terse pfC’ 
TioTisly citod (K.T, i, 75, 7), and dedored hr Both to be nn aflUnent 
of tho Indus, is the GomatT. It is not newfiaary that wo should 
identify this rirer with the Gomatl [Goonitee), which rises to the 
north-west of Oudo nnd flows past Liikhnow, though, being men- 
tionod along with the Samyn (if, indeed, this bo tho modem 
Surjoci), it may bo tho samo. A river of tho same naino is men¬ 
tioned ogain in K.V. Tiii, 24, 33; Mtfa apairito Vala tJeoioHiw 
OMH titAthaii \ This Vola dwells afar on the [banTts of 
tho] OoniJttI-*'“* It is quite possible that the names of the rivers in 
Ondo may haro been borrowed from some atroama further wost.““ 
Another river, tlio Surflitn, which may be am affluont of the Indus, 
is mentioned in ll*Vi, riii* 19, 37: /a^aai \ These 

words arc quoted in NirttliU, ir* 15, nnd explained, thus t 
nadi I iJrtham AAoca^f j "SutMh Is a river; ia^ma means 

u feny/’ On this posaago Both obeervoa, Erlaiiterangcn, p. 43: 
»^Tbo bard Sobhari is recounting the presents which ho rcceiTod from 
Trasadasyn, son of Turukutsa, an the bonks of the Suvastu. In the 
Mshabhrirala, vi. 333,™ tho SuTfiitu is connected with tho Ganri- 
Now, according to Arrian, ludica, 4, 11,“* the ESoa^tos nud Goroias 


Compare R.V. T* 61^ 10. 

Them is Ji Rtmci entil'd Gcnn&tl La KuRUUMi, whirl] loant be distimrt fcxnn the 
rtrer in Onde, 01 tlie kttcr riici ib. ihi! pbunx 
™ In the lilt of Hr^n in thr ckwriptian Jiunbokhoti'^a- Thr wards arc : 
r 3 *(fcim Airrafliidi OftnfiSi cht XiimpatMiH «a^Zf<VA»rtffin | "The T^ca, tlw 
SnvIiiLii, thr Gnml, ths Kampanil. nml the HirSoValT/* 

Kw^iir Si ^l^ iywi' KnAajT^r Ti koI ^'^otr-rep m 

ieStSeT ii tSp IpWp. ** TLt Kophtn unite* with this tadai ia Penkitu]? tii, hrinjirg 
with it the Unhuitiis, the $£i(utQ*i nod the Dbmrai/' PrufoBdr WilA«n {AriSDs 
Ant. pPl 133, 190,104} thiDlt* thmfl two lut tuunei .mtDj dcitDle one eqj the sune 
river. '^Now thurt can be no iLnobL Ikmt by the^ Kcipbcn i* to bo nndentood the 
KabiU Hirer for Arrinu lltya, thst hiTbg rcctired the Mulunnntn#, ^luajiler, aial 
Oaiwai, it EttiliCt with tleO Indiu^ in the country of IV-okelnatLi; nwl Iho Isttt? part 
ef AlnxuLdEr'* opention* wrest of iho ledes, ibortlj befoto he enws that river, are 
c«irri(!d on in the mune Uiitrict nloug? the Indus utJ. the Cophen.*'—Wilson, Arisns 
Ant„ p. Vftai. “'rtc nnited atrentn [of thu Ponjltoni nod Sewnt] is ntled either the 
Ptin)ktt[* or Srtfttt Kivicr; uid tim may cxplnin why Arrinn, in Mi ladies, ip«ki 
ermaDoqiljr of s GunitTu u well m a Garmeu, whOat ut Ptoleuay wo hate 
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Dow into tha £juplitiL. Erais umipuing tlie?6 two pa«yigi;i% it rmilti 
with tolerable certainty that the Surfistu is the same bs the modem 
Snwad, a stream wbieh iows into the Kabul rircr i&om the noithji 
afior Sr«t joining the Paojkorflu” 

Retoming now to R,V* x. 75, 6, and taldng first the most westerly 
Btreams (next to the Indus) them spocifiedi wo come (1) to the Yitasta 
or Behett (2) the Asiknl or Chennb (Ahesioos), (3) tho ParushuT, 
IruvalT, or RaTee, {-*) the Ai^'lltlya, Vipai, or Bocu«, and £5) the 
£>atadrl, or Sxitlcj^ Yitelnip sa we have seen, identifies the Famshot 
with the Iramth and tho Atjlklyfi with the TipM; Professor Roth 
considei* the Adkn! tn be rhn th* Ohenab or At'^tines; and 

there is no doubt that the Yitastd is tho Hydorpee^ and that tbu kjutdrt 
is the Bntlej. Wo hare, consequcntlr, in tbus pnssoge on enumeration 
of tho rivera of the Panjab, The ABllint is again mctitinsed in R.Y, 
Till. 20, 25 ; the Pamshn! in R.Y. tiI. IS, fi, 9, and Tiii. fid, 15 ; the 
S'utudrI in in. Snl, 1; and the Yipii in iiL 33, 1, S, and iv. 30, 11, 

The other rivers named in the passAge so often referred to, R.Y. x. 
75, Sj fi, are the SarosTatl, the Gangikp and the Yotnunu. The follow¬ 
ing ore some of the most remodishlo passages in which the Saraaratl 
is edebrated. In lit 23, 4, it is thus mentiemod along with tho 
Drishadvatl (with whieh Monu, iL 17, olso associates it) and the 
ApiyS t JY# ^ru diidA* cars rl TMy^pad* rudijmtt^ J 

in^nwtho j4paydjfdm StinumtyuiA rrrad jiynp 


rirer ^haa tha Suottai deurilwlr"—Ihjdi, p. 100. “ Alcjaailct' (ic(wHin| to 

Arroin'* ojunitirp, four finsn beforfl he mched iho Irdiia; sail thw, the Kfiphen, 
£h(>Ht Enospls, jLQi) CrBimiu, Tc hiiT« itilt TU iho Pnajthir, AlUheag. Khonnr, juul 
Ponjkon. . . . Thni rVm Arriui ti b better Butbodty U elel MitDiifla than U a. 
geognpliur, for he doKifbies in the luttur rlinr ru-W (bd Kophen ju bringing with it 
to the IndoA, thv MoIaEiarLtUS, SlLUtOs, alut GonnU!; two nf which ho dxB not 
n&in? Bt bH in lii Darmlivc, uid of which the; tb!a1 ii probably the um<i ai the 
•iwnd.'*—Ibii p. 104. lawtip mi thv other hind, boldi that PioliMiiT U m cttot. 
■'It mint safprise as" be remnrfci (ItkL Ant., iii. iSfl), "that* of tho rinri of 
Ea«t«m Eubikl, Ptolemy mentioo* only the Susttc*, mu! pAasei over the Gbtouib [the 
imcient tune wm Osori. the present» Pnnjltors] iit aflfoee, themgb this riirDr miut 
boTu been hnawn to bim broL tho Bsconnti of tbo wrvten of tho htuHlonian BgOp 


who, hnwcrer, me wrong in tanblDg tho Snastoi to unito not with it, bet with the 
K^ishEii. This is the moM mrpnmig, bb Piolettiy » Boijiuiiatttl with the itgiao 
cal]p\Ck'rT«“ sfltT that river, . . . Ptcletnj ti ihni mbEed hilo making the 
Siuut^t^ too tor to the nnrlh," Bob altd La.«ea^a Iml. Ant. ii In uty 

i^xistineo of u riTM in tho Kabul coantry; cdKed Suastas at the date of 
Al^^ ^^f^eipoditipc. U undoubtoiL 

^1- 
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" On (tQ Auspldoos il&j I pl9£« th» on the most saered spot of 1]^ 
|[thiC eiut1i]« Shine, 0 opulent Afm, in the flAsembly of men on the 
bonlu of the OfiihidvAtb the Ap&yi, the Snraavatl.^'^ In R.V, ri* 
fil, 2, the same liTer io thus ma^ificdf Tyetm iutAm^Mir 
ipdnyat A^nu ffirJidm iantAtBMr irmikhtA | pdrSvata-^hMlm afat* 
mvrtIcii&hiA SaranaiJm u vitatma dAUihAiA \ “By her force, and her 
impctnona waTce she has hrohen down the sides of the monniains^ 
like a man digging lotus hbrea. For luceonr let ua^ with praises and 
hymns^ invoke Samsvatl who sweeps away her banks.” ^ In vene 13 
of tbe same hymn same epithet dpdidtn (ipa 4 tainSf ** most eopions 
of atr(ianu^:...^ch is app3i«i Sindhu in B.V, x 7 {«» 

^abo^^ 341), is also assigned to the SarasTaW. 

Ej-mni 95 and 9G of the seventh book of Utc Eigreda are devoted 
to the praises of the Saiaavatl and her male correlative tho Sarosvat^ 
The first and part of the second verse of the former hymn are ea 
follows: Prd iiA^tud dAdfftud tom ethd Sariotn^tS dAarusam oytfsi 
paA I pra htihddhiind rdtAp*r<t pfift oijftuA ap$ tnahtNd nndAar en^dh \ ^ihl 
atJuiat SaroKstt rvtdlndm iMAir yoi\ ffinAhya^ d Mmudrdt \ “ This 

Samsvali has flowed oa with a protecting current, a support, an iron 
barrier. This stream rushes on like a ehariateer, in her majeatj 
outrunning all other rivers.Saraavatl Is known os the one river, 
flowing on pure &oni the mountains to the sea.*^^ 

Tho Jumaa Is meudoned In two other passages of the Higveda 
besides i. 75, 5. In v. 52, H* reference is made to property in cows 


In rcfflfEQM! to thi» TSfie, YfiaJt a dbwrrres, H. 33 ^ 
rnudl^t titraa^r^t^0 mifnmok [ . . . Mid riud \ “Ttflra 

«c teiU wtii:b spesk of &arasTiit| Ixrtli u ■ Hwer and « 1 fodlw. . . , Ie ihc 
following sbe ia pufened to ai a Kixr.’' Da iJiisn quotos tlm tctm before bs; asd 
CXpUini Cd. porarafa^Aim, bT ^(InbojlDg tba further and 

the aeor bonk.^ Set) slw the eommcDtary on iba Taiti, Br. toL iL p. fii3 (Bibl. 
Indka], This inttrpwtotiDQ k ooadeniEod 10 . B. And B/i Loetoh, b., whan the 
BGiuQ k aaid to be, either (s) *^*lrikitig tbe dutsat (dtraenj," qr (#) ^'itnkiag ftom^ 
or at, a diitanOh'' 

See the tnadiitiqii of thii t™ la Beafcj'i Oiouary to the Seiaaveda, p IfiTi 
■mder the word rarlir. ^ . 

W Laughda, rol. in., p. UU noto 13, thiqJu thaf Sansrsff ia thia tma rtmidr 
not for a rircT, Iral far •' the foddoM of autridee,*' with her Ubaciqn*. '+Til» »’ 
doM form s riTer, wtieh fiowi fi?oni the mtumuiiiii, when the iocriSoe u peff' 
and whetA tba nms plant u eoltoctol Thw riret dowa into toe MwnljjiiW# a 
which b the reMcl iluitined to nsooiTe thelihsdum.'' 
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and hones on tho banks of the Tamuni}™ ntid in liL 18, 19^ it is 
said that the ‘*Yaiiitmil protected [or gladdened] Indra." ™ I have 
found a nference to the GongiL in ono other paseego besideo x. 73, 
5, VIE., in vi 43| wbero tho adjeotive “belonging to 

the QangA,“ oeoutE. But the ^greda containe no hjnin doToted to 
the Celebration of the Gangn, onch os we find appropriated to the 
Sindhu and Sarasvntl. 

The Sarajru is also lefenod to in thrw paeeages in the R.y. iv^ 30, 
18, y* 33, 0, end x, 34, 9, The first of these texts runs thus: Uia 
ijfii iadyai Arj/d Sara^or Indra pSrataA ] ArnaeAtiraraiM ac'adAi^ \ 
“Thou host stnughtwap slaio thew two Aijas, Arga and Chitnuntha, 
on tho other aide of the Samiyii.^ Tho second and third have been 
already quoted in pp. 343, f. The Samya nnoied in those passages, 
porticalarly the loEit two, may be different iiom tho river of the same 
nfune which now Sows (dong the north-oostem frontiEr of Oudo, os it 
is mentioned in connexion with rivers nil of which appe^cr to he in the 
Panjiib. But it is not nbsolntoly necessary to anpposo this,"* as wo shall 
presently »€?e that one of the Vedic yiiMs wa* ncqnointod with Klhat^ 
or. Bohar* In tho Migii'cda wo have no mention made of the rivera of 
the south, which have in later ages become sn renowned in iLiDdiistan 
for their sanctity, the Narmada, the Godarert, and the £!avcrl. 


[On tho subject trouted in the preceding pages, tho second 
edition of Laoon^s Indian Antiquities contains, at p^ 343, voL L, 
some new mutter which I tronalate: " The names of tho rivers 
mfintione<l in the hymns of the B.hY, fomlBh ns with the means 
of arriving at exact eojiclnsions regarding the ahodos of the Arian 
Indiana at the time whea they were composed. Tho Ganga and 
UiQ Yamund are only mentioned onoe in the tenth hooli. In an 
earlier hook the Driahndvntl too is only once named: much, ofbencr 

ftV- V. 52, 17: adhi irutat^ ud rSdAit gntyitm RfFT^ 

Mjtyain wifijt j 

J** E.V. viK 18, 19: Arad Imdrsm YamiMii I'fyitf# | 

9«i Rotb, Litl, abdCtweh. 'Wpia, p. 13 $* mid abovpp. S41, The wolds 

an: AvAiAo hh GoN^jfa^ ] Rctli, frii rwr ItnitAa, taxi, the KQie ef dir 

woTii ktikiAit ij nseertaiti. Loag'tiAti dues not tnuilpte Wi]«>a uumpprehcadH 
S>Ap§ii'> rxplaturiQa. 

Ul 3^ hawicTEr, the (rfaiuo>a of Xjumu, h quoted below. 
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the SarasTBlI; bat most frequently of all the Stndhu (Indns) with 
its offlucnts, some of which are designated by their older names, 
riz., AsiknT for the ChandrabbAgi, MarndTridhA for the same stream 
after its confluence with the YitastA, Uronjirn for the IrAratl, and 
Parush^I for the TipAiA. (The principal passage is R.V. x, 75.) The 
threo western affluents of tho Indus, which ore now caUod Oomol, 
Kurrum, and Kabul, are named in these hymns QomstI, Kromu, and 
Kubha respectively: the last word has, as is well known, been turned 
by the Grcq)ts into Kophen. Tho AnitabhA, RasA, and SNetl most 
also be regarded as affluents of the same river (R.V., r. 53, 9; x. 75, 
6). . . . Before I proceed further, I think it fit to remark that it 
is not the fisult of the learned geographer [M. Vivien do St. Martin], 
to whom we owe a valuable dissertation on the Vedic geography, but 
of the French translator [of the R.V., tho late M. Longlois], if tho 
former has been misled to assume the existence of three rivers which 
have no reality. SushomA and Aijiklya signify vessels which are used 
in tho preparation of the Soma.*** The assumption that there is a 
river called Tfishtama is foundod on on ignorance of the language. 
In the verso in question (R.V., x. 75, 6) ' tpshta,' * harshly sounding,’ 
is to be referred to the Sindhu, whilst ’amayA’ is the instrumental 
singular feminine from the pronoun ’ ama.* *** 

** Tho following additional rivers are named in tho R-V., the Anin* 
matl, the HariyuplyA, and the YavyAvatl, but only once (vi 27, 5, 6; 
viiL 85, 13, fl*.), and in such a way that their situation cannot be 
fivfld. Finally, the Sarayu is thrice named. In one place (iv. 
30, 17) it is said that by the help of Indra Turvasu and Yadu 
crossed this stream.*^ In tho second passage (x. 64, 9) it is named 
in connexion with the Sorasvatl and Sindhu; and in the third 
(v. 53, 9), again, in connexion with those two, and as well as with 
several affluents of the Indus and the Yamuna. These do 

U) In proof of this Loaseo refers to Roth, on the Lit. oad Hist, of the Veda, 
p. 137. See also Roth’s lUnst. of Nimkta, p. isi, and Bshtlingk and Roth’s 
Lexicoii, s.e. aijTkljA: also Benfoys Glossary to 8.V., s,». fsnsyftrat. 

Truht&m& is given as the name of a riwr in Bohtliagk tad Roth’s ; 

and this interpretatioa is not withdrawn in the ” additioiia and improronenta,” in 
vol. T. 

The Sanyn is not named in v. 17, but in v. 18, where Indra is asid to have 
slain two Aryas, Ar^a and Chitraratha, on the other si^ of thia river. See p. 347. 
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not suffice to show what rirer ii meant. Perhaps it is an affluent of 
the Sarasratl; this rirer is in anj case to be distinguished from the 
well-known affluent of the Gang&. From this survey it is clear that 
at the time of the composition of the Rigreda the Arian Indians dwelt 
chiefly in eastern Kabulistan and in the Panj&b as far as the SarasTatl. 

** If wo hold the Anitabhoy the Base, and the 9vetl,—as ftom tho 
connexion wo must,—for the modem Abu Sin, Burrindu, and Sudum, 
the Arian Indians were at that time already in possession of a tract 
on the upper Indus. Tho conjecture that by tho RasA is meant tho 
Suvastu, and by tho Svetl the Koos of the ancients, cannot be justified. 
Whether we ore to assign to tho Arian Indiana a tract in western 
Kabulistan also, depends on the ascertainment of tho modem names 
of tho three rivers mentionod in tho R.V., which havo not yet been 
identified. It was only in the period when tho tenth book of this 
collection of hymns was composed that the Arian people had travelled 
further cast and reached the Oangi. 

**The Atharvaveda represents to us an important advanco in the 
diflusion of tho Arian Indians. The Bahllkas and Gandhuras appear 
in tho light of peoples living at a distance; so, too, tho countries of 
^agadha and Anga. It may be hence concluded that at that period 
the Arions had not spread further than to north-western Bengal, on 
the south bonk of the Ganges.** Regarding the diflusion of the 
Brahmoniool religion, the Satapatha Bruhmaga baa preserved a re¬ 
markable legend, of which the essential import is as follows,’* etc. 
Lassen then quotes the passage (i. 4, 1, 10, fit.), which will be cited 
further on.] _ 

We have already seen (p. 328) that tho Rim&laya mountains are 
mentioned in the Atharvaveda. In a fine hymn, the 12l8t of the 
10th m aoda lg of tho R.V., also, wo have the following verse, x. 121, 
4: Ya»]fa ime Himatanto wuihitrd yatys $amtidrajk rasMyd uha dhuk f 
“ He whose greatness these snowy mountains, and the sea with the 
aerial river declare,”** eto. But no allusion to the Yindhya range, 

^ The author her* rvftn to Roth oa the Lit. and Hut. of the Veda, pp. 37, ff., 
where some venee of A.V., r. 23, are quoted, tnuulated, and lUutrated. See p. 351. 

See Mallfft'a traiulatioa in Oott to der Ccachiehte, part iL, p. 107. 

The Him&laja, or nowj range, it alao mentioned, A.V. liL 1, 11: Oirm^ u pmr- 
rmta^ hiwee w/ g araajreM U prithin tuim | ** Maj thy mountaisa be 

•aowy, 0 earth, and thy wildoneei beautifuL" 
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which rans across the ocotral parts of India, is to be found in the 
Rigreda. 

The following text from the R.V. shows that the author of the 
hjmn (said to be Viivimitra) knew something of the countries to the 
eastward as far as Ktkata or Behar, R.V. iiL 53, 14: Kith U hj-invanti 
Kikafethn give as diirath duhr$ na topamli gkarwuim \ d no SAara 
jyamagandojrya rtdo nascAdJdkAttm JfagAaran ranJAaya mih \ " What 

are thy cows doing among the Kikatas? They yield no milk for 
oblations; and they heat no fire. Bring us the wealth of Pramaganda 
[]or the usurer]; and subdue to us, O Magharat (Indra), the degraded 
man (naichasakha).*’ Yftska explains Kikata as *^a country inhabited 
by people who were not Aryas,” Nirukta tL 32: Kikafo ndma d4h 
*ndryanird$aA ) *** The word Kfktta is given in the vocabulary called 
Trikaodaiesha, as equivalent to Magadha. In BdhtUngk and Roth’s 
Dictionary, the following lines ore quoted from the BhAgavata PurAga, 
i. 8, 24: Tatah kalau sampraqritU tammokdya tura^itkdm | Buddho 
ndw%&njana‘$uUik Klkat^ku hharukyati \ ** Then, when the Kali ago 

has begun, a person named Buddha, son of Anjana, will be born 
among the Klkatoa, in order to delude the enemies of the gods (the 
Asuros).” The commentator on the Bhig. Pur. expbins the Klkatas 
by madhyt Gayd-pradth | *♦ in the country of Gayi.” Again, Bhng. 
Pur., vii. 10, 18, it is said: Tatra yatra eha mad-hhaktah praiantdk 
tamadariinak | addhacak iamuddekdrdt U p&yanU 'pi Klkafak \ In 
every place where those who ore devoted to me, who are calm, who 
rcganl all things as alike, who are holy and virtuous, are found, the 

Siyao* « sltvnutiTe expUnstion of 47iaf«, boirnwed from s hint b 
Tasks: Tadrd ^kriydhkir iit*y-di»a.koma.Ukiha^kik him pUtUkyti" ity 
airmddadknmik prmtyuta '*pikmta kkddata aptm tt* toko m pmrmk** iti 

k’tkam | “ Or the Klks^as srv atheuts, who, being dotitnto of faith, mt, 
• what frnit will result from ■acrificcs, aims, or oblatiaos F raUwr eat and drink, for 
there is no other world but this.*” In Sijaoa's introdnetion to the Rigreda 
(Miillrr’s edit rol. L p, 7), an aphorism of the MlminaO, with a oomment, is quoted, 
b which on objector demors to the eternitjr of the Veda, beeaue objects and persons 
who existed in timo are mentioned b it In the objector's statement, Naichaiikha 
is spoken of as a city, and Pramaganda as a king: « iTfia ts kfi^tamti Klkaftakr " 
iti mmmtn kikafe noma yumpadak a«Mar«A | tatkd Naitkmidkkmm nfjwr- 
MM ity tU ’rikak aastyS^ dmmdta^ \ •• In the vene, ‘ what do 
thy oowi among the Klkatas, etc.,' a counUy named Klka^ is tteorded, together 
»>th a dty eaUsd Na k hadOkha and a king called Pramaganda; all which are non- 
eternal objeeta.” 
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men fof that coontry] are purified, even if they be Kikatas/* Professor 
Weber, in his Ind. Stud. L 186, statee bis opinion that the Kikatas 
were not (as Tiska tell us) a non*Arian tribe, but a people who, like 
the Vratyas, were of Arian origin, thongh they did not observe Arian 
rites; and they may, he thinks, have been Bnddhists, or the fore> 
runners of Buddhism. 

From these passages there seems to be no doubt that the Elkatas 
were a people who lired in klagadha or Behar. 

The following venes from one pf the mantras of the ^tharvavoda, 
V. 22, quoted and explained by Professor Roth in his Lit. and Hut. of 
the Veda, pp. 37-42, may tend to show what were the limits of the 
country occupied by the Aryas at the date of its composition. These 
limits coincide in one direction with those indicated in the preceding 
passage from the Rigveda, in which the Klkafas are mentioned. 
This mantra contains an invocation to Tokman, apparently a per¬ 
sonified cutanMus disease, who u supplicated to withdraw to certain 
other tribes, whose names are specified, and whom we may there¬ 
fore with probability conclude to have been regarded as without the 
Arian pale, though not necessarily non-Arians. A.V., v. 22, verses 
5, 7, 8, 12, 14 : 5 I Oko asya Afujaranto oko tuya Makdrfuhdk] ydro) 
JdUu takmam* tdvdn (ui Bahlikt$hu nyocharak | 7 | Takinan Mdjaveto 
gathka B^tklikdn rd pttrattardm | ^odrdsi iekka prapkarya^ tdik Takman 
rt iVs iikAHuki I 8 | Mtkdrfukdn MAjoKoto bandhu aidkiparttya | prat- 
idtti tMkma$t4 brAmo anyaksk^/rdiif rd imd | 12| Takman bkrd/rd bald- 
srma ttatrd kdtikayd $aka \ pdmnd hkrdtf^tyena taka gaekkdmum aranam 
janam \ 14 | Oandkdribkyo MAjaradbkyo Angtbkyo Magadkehhyak | 
^aUhyam yasasi lira imiaikiin taktndnam pari daJman | 5. '*His 

(Takman’s) abode are the Uujavats, his abode the MohAvrishas. As 
soon as thou art bom, 0 Takman, thou sojojimest among the Boh hk as. 
7. Go, Takman, to the MOjavats, or far away to the Bahlikas. Choose 
the female ^udra for food; and shake her. 8. Passing (us) by, O 
friend, devour the Mahuvfishas and the Uujavats. We point out to 
Takman these or those alien regions. 12. Takman, along with thy 
brother BolAsa, and with thy sister KusikA (cough), and with thy 
nephew Pamon, depart to that foreign people. 14. We transfer 
Takman as a servant, and as a treasure, to the Gondharis, the 
Mujavats, the Angas, and the Magadhas.'* 
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Thfi Huj&Tftts are agala meutioiii'd La ths Vajosaaf^-saalutii, 61^ 
08 follows: Etat U Mtidra dtiiuoA ima paro j 

dhanta pinQMf!s%o^ kritika*^^ rta^ iifp oilA* J'" “Thia, O 

Badro, Li thy food; with it deport hefoml tho Mujanta- With thj 
bow anbcat, and concealed &om Ticw^ and in a ekin, posn beyond, 
nninjuring uj and propitious/^ 

The Mujarate being mentioned along with the Bahlikov o BoctHan 
race, and with the daodMrii (see ubere^ p. 342) may, an Both thinks, 
bo a hill tiibo in the north-west of India; n.f)id tho MohiTjijshM may 
belong to the same regioii.* 

The Ajigaa ond ^fogodhas mentionod in Tetse 13 are, on the contrary, 
tribes liring in sanUi Bohor, and the oountry bordoriiig on it to the 
west. Wo have thus in that verse two njitious situated to the north- 
west, and two to ihs Boulh-eaat, whom wo may suppose, titim the 
maledictions pronoimeed on them, to have been hoetile^ or alien tribes, 


MajsTit Is mpLained by the couuiicniiitioT oa ibe V.8., u the Dome ot s moan- 
Um^thepliw of Godn't vboclo: JV^hh itSma ka/tlkit parrmtu Smtratifa ma*- 
■I4 w«abi 1 Thu i« sp^HnrQlJj a. Uter idofc Cutopara ihc ilaMbbints, Suipdkit- 
parr!!, 784, Emm uifra m maifvJAo Ja^ma vimMa^ SAarak \ fi«r 
ir^M ttfM tapiitm wmf^ajak \ “ iSbuTA (S'ira) baTing h Hid, Widt away nngiyunti 
doturbed, to tbe qmrbif of tbc hilJi IdaajsvDt, lo porfona au^liiritT, the (freat 

4«roU»;" !iiid the JiTUBodMIca puj-ni, IBO: Oirtr JAr^aok 

] tapfuSi yalra inpc niipsm. On the hdghti 

of the ntmant moaqbiJn thuo ii 0 hill tilted l^ftn^aTat, when ths divinf lotd of 
Fma [Sirs) ptrfsraw EontUiMl austerity." Tluf csraiaratitor oa ths S’Alapalha- 
trilunsgi UJ 1 it u the "‘Iforthern Movntsia," parvUify \ 1111! S'fitiipa. 

tha^hrilLmai>a (iL 6, 2, JT,J ttoa, romtntala on tho teni of this Vlj. S., after q^lotillg 
it: Ml 4KfArwiaM yaufi | f*# rwrwK* ffs rnTmtStyaii ymfro ^trm 

wju fad' onn [ atra ha atym pmrv eJiarv»im | taaat^ 

SAa "/wrs Hi ^acaWa^Aaam i/y ^UAiwhs mik 

fiVa *trAi'^ iry\ m rfarf ^ if, ] tv* mflin Hmi [ 

•vapaftm m hi ma AaarAaaa Aimatti | temri4 SAt «Jkn'f/.Vo,^" Hi [ " Men « on 
thBiT way with provision, Dji thertfon! bjods bEm (Riuhn) off with pnrmoL, 
whcroTcr ho has to go. nerrs hb joimiey i* beyond the MQjnrnts; hiftlK bs Bn 
^paia beyond tho MQjaTBtflf -with W unbent And wnanhid,' ■ iminjoiisg aiwwi 
propitiotts, pus heyoiuL' He adds »obd in n aldn/ Thb Mb him to sleep; fisr 
vtUesJcepbg ho injmea nobody. Wheroron be uys ‘^kd in s akin.'^' A dtiiTUr 
tire of the word Mujanl ocotn* also in the B.V. l Vrs Jfrtwjiire- 

Uiya \ Lfkc a dmnght of iho soma prodnft.d on Majatal, or omooff the 

ilnjarats. ■ tisia, Nb, U, fi, explains the wM thlu; Xattfataia JfSAmifi /5raJt| 

jwresf^^ «* HaujaTatah ^ Pl»ai produMd on MOiamt; Ufijarat b a 
monntaio. j’ j 

p. ’ 5 " ff* BihUkas, I« L!i«ro,2eited,. im. ^ HJ 4 J tai laaa, 
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who lired on tho boiden of Srahmanioal Indio, and to havo boen 
beyond its Iwindanet at the tune tMa incantotian woe eompo&ed. 
(Both^ Lltv and Hint, of the YedO;^ p. 4£.) 

It doeo not, bawoTor, fcUnw that the tribeo who, in the Atharra- 
Teda, sue ipohon of as if they were hostiic, or alien, wore really of a 
non-Arian ori^.. (See ahoTO, p, 3>5L) 

Thus, the Aruna appear in Uter dines to bnTo been in commnnioa^ 
don with the 'Gondh-ilras. In the Sutopatha^br^mana oUiuion ifi 
made to a royal bo^ callod STmjit, sou of Jfognajit, the Gandhi, 
wbo boil oxproaaed tui opinion on the nature of breath or life ; and 
although his riew was not regarded as authoritatiTe, still the very foot 
of its being quoted, and its mnthoT mentiontd as a Eijanya, pro res bis 
Aiion oiigin. This is the pesBage, Sbt.-Br, tilL 1,4, 10: Aa 

ifjflo ^ Stag'd \ Jraginifftid i:v£ Giind^rah J . . . >0j 10 

tad uwka Rajanya&andAur »w to sro tad aoUeha \ “ Furtbei Smijit, 
son of Nagnajit, said^ Now NEignajit was a G^dhara. , . ^ This 
which he aald, be spake u a mcro BdJaajn.’' Nognojlt, the Gindbdro, 
IB also mentioned in the Ail-Br,, tu. 04, as one of the poTsoiis who 
reaeiT^ed instruptioa regf^rding a pardoular rite from Parrata and 
Narilda.** Ho Is also mendonfri in the following passage of the 
Mahabh., L 2409-41 1 ProAr^da-iioh^ jVo^N^Yif Subaiai chilhhatai 
tataA I faiye pr^d dAortfUhkaatri t'ajnt dfca-prakapanitt \ (randAHra- 
rdja-paira ’MeM ChAakmtl^ Sau^aia* talAu [ DuryadAoHatyo JatMitl 
jajndto ’’r^'Ao-rtjtdroifau I ‘^Nagnajit, the disdplo of Prahrada, and 
Sutala, were then borm Owing to the wnith of the gods, the offitprlng 
bom to turn became the enemies of righteousness. Two children were 
bom to the king of Qandhura (Suboia), Ehknni Senhola, and tho 
mothci' of HuryodhnDa, who were both intelligent” Daryodhtma was 
B Knrti prince, and one of the horoee of the Mohabharota- 
These passages axo amply snlScicnt to proTo that tho GandhiiTas wero 
A people with whom tho Arinns of India were in tho habit of holdjiLg 
intercourse, and ooDtEoeting aMnitiei, nT»l from this intercoiirso we 
may reasonably infer a community of Dtigtn and langttDge. On tliia 
subject Laseen remarks (Zeitseb. fiir din Knnde des llorgenL, iii. 206): 
^'Though in [ndlridnal poseogsa of the-Mahabhanita, hatred and con- 

Both, lit. snd ELit. of du Veda, pp. *1, *2. 

Sm Wfbw, IwL Stud. L 218-220. 
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t«mpt are expressed in refopciios to tho tribes liring on this Indus And 
its fiTo great tributaries^ yet tlifins b no trace of theae tribes being 
evTsr regarded &s of non^Xndian origin. That there was no C'***^^*i'd 
diflbrence in their Itingmigo is prored, as regards ft lofcer period, by 
tho teatmiony of which I hare alitiady citoiL^’ The jarttvioua 

passage here refernod to is frem tho Bome article^ p. I0d, irhero it is 
riaid: ‘^Tho word Buhlko is naod not only in tho HabilbhErata, hut 
also in PunLoi/** as a gonend designation for the tribes of the raiijih. 
Tho use of this appellation is thna fully corti fied; and if tho grammar- 
•uin found it necessary to giro epocial rules for forming the names of 
the villftgos in tho fiuhfka country, wo may hence conclndu that tho 
Bahllcfts spoke Sanskrit, though they applied purticular affixes differ¬ 
ently from the other Indians/^ 

The same writer elsowhopo’** remurksi "The tuduins distingnish, 
not expressly, but by iiupUcation, tho nations dwelling botwoeu the 
SorasrsU, and the Hindu-knsh, into two dosses : first, those to tho enst- 
wftrd of the Indus, and somo of those Lmmedmtoly to the wostward of 
that riFor, as tho Oaudlmnis («o p. 342, above), arc in their cslunation 
still Indians; . . . but with the cieeption of tUo Kashmiras, nod soino 
less known races, thoso indinns are not of the genoino sort: tho 
greoter freedom of their oustoms b regarded os a kwloss condition." 
And Vober similarly remarks:'** " Thu north-western tribes retained 
their ancient {rustoms, which the other tribes who migrated to tho 
east had at one time idmred. Tho former kept thomselvK frw from 
the influences of the hierarchy and of caato, wldob oroso among the 
latter as a consequence of their residence among people of alien origin 
Ctbo aborigines). But the later orthodox feelings of the more eastern 


■« This mphorisnij heW refcTTrd ui, i, 75^ Tlw two 

jrrajpiaf "fAfli,” " SifA'' ,/y rfi™ ^ 

I I \ I sLl<.rJ^^ U 7 Tbi 

afflijca ^Adn uii! mjA uu cnitiloycd in worda tsiiD^ f i. j * , ... . 

Mnplo^cd in wordi tnkin, rrwiHi, ntiiili deaaln Vihtkn .ill. ^ n,tioiinli, 

W ^eitschrm, m Cfl. Sae iEo Ad&l, Em. lOfi - , t 

i** lad. Stod. t 210 . '*'«.«»dApp,nDtoL 
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Annus obtitorated tho recollection of thetr own eedior fteedcm \ imd 
caused them to detest the kmdied tribes to tho westvord aa rmegBdefi, 
uutead of looting on thomselree aa mon who hqd abaDdonod their own 
original institutions.” 

There ue other mcea oUo, who, although in tho later Sanskrit 
literature they ore spoken of os being now olicna &d[ii tho Srahmaniciil 
conuunuion^ oro jot declared to havo once boloaged to the Kahatrija 
caste; ojiii to have loat thoir position iu it from neglect of Bacred 
ritE%.'^ (Soo aboTO, p. 269, and note 36]. In additioii to this tra¬ 
dition, however, we have yet further proof of the Arian origin of some 
at least of these tribes Thus, it appears from the foUomng passage 
of the NLmktn (already quoted above, p. 162], that tho Ecunbojas 
spoke an AHhn language, Nirukta, ii. 2* "Amoog eome (tribea) 
tlte original forms ore used, among others the derivotiTos, S^aeali 
for tho * act of going ’ is used only among the Kombojoa, while 
ita dorivative itfoa is used juneng tho Aryus. Laii is employed 
by the eastern people iu the eenee of * cutting/ while the word 
ddtruMf sickle,^ ^ norttu” If, 

thcrefare, the testimony of Ydakn in regard to the langtiagc ii&od by 
Kambojoa is to bo trusted, it is dear that they spolw u Sanskrit dialect. 
It is implied in the remarks ho has made, that u dose olQnity existed 
between the langnagea of the Aiyos and Ejambujas; that the snbstanoe 
of both was the some, though m some respects it waa variously modihed 
and applied. For it is only where such a gonoml idcatity exists, that 
tho diScreocos existing between any two dialecta can exaito any at¬ 
tention. Hod the two Imignagei hod but little in oaromon, no such 
oomparison of minor roriationi i.'ouM hare soggested itself to tho 
grammarians. Eow the country of the Eombujos was aituated to the 
north-west of Indio, on the other ddo of the fodna. It b dear, diore- 
fore, that Sonikrit was spoken at some diatance to the west of that river. 

ProfoBscr Both Is oven of opinion that this pB»^ proves Sonakrit 
grammar to hove been studied among the Kombojos- In his Lit. and 
Qist. of the Teda, p. 07, ho abeervea: The mnltitnde of grammarians 
whose opiniona are cited in tho FrdtlMkhjaa, provoa how widely gntm- 

m Thii tnulkiaa ia^ bchw^Tcr, Dtnniotniiilv extcpdicd to kiieui of Uio caitcm Slid 
•oathem tribo, ili« Pno^na, Odnu and DnTt^ wbo, h wq iIlbU ■Rcrwofdi ■», 
could not bsTv bwQ of Amo crigia. 
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matical studies were pursued; and Yiska (Nlrukta ii. 2: see aboTe» and 
p. 162), confirms this in a remarkable passage, according to which verbal 
forms were variously employed by the grammarians of four difierent 
provinces. These four tribes were the Kambojas and Aryas, together 
with the Pruchyas and Udichyas (or eastern and northern peoples). It 
is thus irrefragably proved that the Eambejas were originally not only 
an Indian people, but also a people possessed of Indian culture; and 
consequently that in Yaaka*s time this culture extended as far as the 
Hindukush. At a later period, as tho well-known passage in Mann’s 
Institutes (z. 43) shows, tho Kambujas were reckoned among the 
barbarians, because their customs differed from those of'the Indians. 
.... The same change of relation has thus, in a smaller degree, 
taken plxice between the Kambujas and the Indians, as oocurred, in a 
remote antiquity, between tho latter and the ancient Persians.” ^ 

Now, as 1 have in t i m a te d, the fact that Sanskrit was spoken by the 
tribes to tho west of tho Indus may be held to prove that that tract of 
country was inhabited by races of Arian origin, and of common descent 
with the Indians and affords on additional argument in support of the 
position that the ludo-Arians immigrated into Tndift from that direction. 

It may, however, perhaps, be objected that the passage in question 

**• In hU Ut*T work, the edition of the yirnkta. Roth etifpeet*, for certais 
resMini. that so msch of the poMge before oi os rtfen to the KombOju otay be 
interpolated. He adii^ however, that “ it is in lo for valnable, aa it ihow* that the 
indent Indtans imigiocd the KombAjai also to be itodenU of Sanskrit Qranunar.'' 
Brliiat., pp, 17, 18. In the Joamnl of the German Oriental Sedety, vii. 878-377, 
ProfoMur UuUcr makes wme ivmarka on the lame psa«age. Be allndca to the fort 
that a similar passage oocnn b the MahAbhAshya; and observaa that ** though 
thu drcomatancs appesiv partly to confirm Rolh'i conjecture regarding the spuiiono- 
msi of portioea of the pamage. it may alao be poasible that the MahlbhSohya has 
borrowed it from ths Nirakto, or that both the Nirakta and tho MthAbhaabyn may 
hare taken it from the common Morce of andent grammatical tradition.” In any 
ease, this referenoe to a distant ran like the KambOjas, looks aa if it most have 
been borrowed from some andat sonree. The paaaage of the Mahftbhfabya ia as 
foUowa, p. 02 of Dr. BsilantyM's edition: ITaaily'ieHr sen 

tAaai/e 3Amw/i | riUn srs mtm “/snA” it* | “ 

SmratAfrfsAm Pr^Af-mmdkffamsskM w tw /rsysw- 

jtt I « 2)5h‘r " foffsnJrfAs Ptwkfmku iStrmm UdhAfaAm \ **6’sssri, aa a verb of 
going, u ceaployed only by the Kamb6jaa; tha Aryaa nae only ita derivalivn, fava. 
Tbe Svishlraa tm AaoMM/i, the oentral and eastern tnbn nsmUti, but the Aryas 
only fMM in ths acnas of ‘going.* Doti oeenrs among the eastern tribes as the 
verb for ‘enttiag;* doTra, a ‘dekli,* alone ia need by the people of the north.” 

8« Appendix, not# M. Sss Rawliiuon'a Hcfodotna. i. p. 670, 671; and Strabo, 
there quoted. 
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(Nir. iL 2), not only proree that Sanakrit was spoken by the Kambojas, 
to the north'West, but by the men of tho east alao. Now, as we may 
presume that Y&ska lived on the banks of the Sarasratl or of the YamunA, 
or of the GongA, the people whom he designates Prichyos, or ** men of 
the east,” must have been the Kikatas, or the Magadhas, or the Angas, 
or the Vongas. But since it is evident from this pasnge that these 
tribes also spoke Sanskrit, it might in like manner bo argued from this 
circu m st a nce that the Aryas must have penetrated into India from the 
eastward. To this I reply, that we can prove from other passages, 
such as that in the S'atapatha-brihmaoa, L 4, i. 10-18 (which will bo 
quoted further on), that the Arian civilization travelled from the west 
to the cast; and that therefore wo may reasonably suppose that these 
Prichya tribes did not originally live in the eastern country, but 
formed part of the population which hod migrated from the west, or 
that at least they did not begin to speak Sanskrit till they had learnt 
it from tho Arians coming from the west. And besides, this passage 
which I have quoted from TAska docs not stand alone; it is only 
auxiliary to the other arguments which have been already adduced 
to show that the lndo>Arians came from the north-west. 

This fact, that tribes speaking dialects of Sanskrit lived to the 
north-west of India, might, it is true, bo also explained on Mr. 
Curzon's hypothesis, that these tribes had emigrated frr>m India. But 
this hypothesis is opposed, as wo have already seen, pp. 312, f, 320, f., 
to the other circumstances of the case. 

Tho argument, then, which 1 derive from tho frets just detailed, 
when briefly stated, is this; We find tho north-west of India to be 
occupied by various tribes, who spoko the same language os the Arian 
Indians. On the other hand, we find (as will be shown at length in 
tho next chapter) that diflerent ports (the eastern and southern as 
well as the north-western) of Hindustan itself, were inhabited by a 
variety of tribes speaking languages frindamentally distinct frum those 
of the Arian race. From this I draw tho conclusion tliat the Arian 
Indians must have come from without, from the same side which we 
find to be occupied from the earliest period by tribes speaking the same 
language; and have driven before them to the east and south the non- 
Arian races, to whom, on penetrating into India, they found them¬ 
selves opposed. This subject, however, will be handled at longth in 
the following chapter. 
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CHAPTER m. 

THE ARIAXS IN INDIA; THEIB ADVANCE TO TEE EAST AND 

SOUTH. 

Ik the preceding chapter I hare endearonred, by a mriety of argu- 
menta derived from comparative philology, and from general history, 
as well as from the most ancient written records of the Indians and 
the Iranians, to prove—First, that tho dominant race which we And 
established in Hindustan at the dawn of history was not autoch* 
thonoos, but immigrated into that country from Central Asia; and 
Secondly, that the route by which this people penetrated was from tho 
north'West through Kabul, and across tho Indus. I shall, for the 
future, assume that both of these two propoiitiona havo boen sub* 
stantiated; and shall proceed to trace the history of the Indo*Arian 
tribes after they had entered the Panj&b, and had commenced their 
advance to the south and east. We havo already gathered (see 
above, pp. 341, ff.), from an examination of tho oldest Indixm records, 
the hymns of the Rigvedo, that the country on both sides of tho Indus 
was the earliest seat of the Indo-Arians in India. We shall now see 
(as has also been already intimated, pp. 291) that in these same hymns 
the ancient bards designated the men of their own tribes by tho luuno 
of Aryas, and distinguished them expressly from another class of people 
called Dasyus, who, we have reason to suppose, were a race of distinct 
origin from tho Aryas, and perhaps different from them in colour (see 
above, p. 282), as they certainly were in language, in religion, and in 
customs, who had been in occupation of India before it was entered by 
the Indo-Arians frum the north-west I shall afterwards adduce various 
passagt's from the Brahmanas and post-Vedio writings, illustrative of 
the progress of the Indo-Arians as they advanced to the cast and south, 
driving tho indigenous tribes before them into tho hills and forests, 
and taking possession of the territory which the latter had previously 
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occupiad. I aiiaJl sab$C!qu«iit]y furnish wioa ilinstratiaQA of the fouda- 
mental difieroncea which eiist between the SaoBhrit and the langufiges 
of tho sontli of India—difleronooa which indicate that the Iribee 
among which the latter dialocta were originaUf vemflcnkr must b qU 
probability have been of a different mco from the Indo-Ariona. And, 
finally, 1 ihall refer to the mode m which thew Toriouj cluises of 
facts support tho coaclnaion to which we have been already led, that 
the IndO'Anaus were not autoebthonons b India, but immigrated 
into thot country from the north-wcat. 


Sect, I,—i^ufinrfibn 4frd4Cii hiiegm Ms Ar^at and Daayta ih 
Ms £ijfv<da. 

I proceed, then, first, to show that the onthora of tho Yedio hymns 
mode a distinction between the mombera of their own community 
and certain tribes whom they designated oa Dasyus. Thia wili appear 
from tho following texts, R.V^ 5l, B, 9: VijaniJtf Aryan y# Mo 
dojyaro dcfrAmuAttififr randhaya iStad atraiAn \ £dkl thaea yajamanosya 
choditd ffi£vd it td t4 iadAamiitlirthu cAiJjIjm | "Distinguish between 
tho Aryis and those who are Dosytis: chaatizbg those who obseire 
no Bscrod rites [or who are lawless], subject them to tho sacrifleet. 
Do a strong supporter of him who oaorifices, 1 desire all these 
(benefits) at thy festivals/' ^ 86,19 : Ayam «mi Pt'cAdkahd fwMnean 

ddiam dryatn \ Hcte I come,^"' (snys indm) " parcciTing and distui- 
guishing the Piisa and the Arya,'^ i. lOB, B; Sa J&tdiAitrma h-ad- 
dadAdttah purtt tthhindonn atAarad it ddil^ \ ridrdn tajrtn danyart 
AAifU asya dryam toAo tardkaya dyttmKam Jirdra | '"Armed with the 
ligbtnbgj* and tn;tsting in bis strength, he (Indra) moved about shot- 
tenng the citiee of the DoitytiB, Indra, thondcrer, considerbg, burl 
thy ehnft against the Dasyti, and increftse the mi|d^t and glory of 
the Aiya,” i. 117. 21 1 yara^ rfTbi<flei Aietitd vaptmtA uhant dukAnd. 
mantukAya datrd | akht datyum kahtrfna dkennantd uru jyatiS MaA- 

^ ThU Urt, iu TflU u ll,T+ L 103, 3, girea below, ii qaolcd bj ProroAn HiUlcr, 

M LftngungM of tia Scat of Wsr," fijat edldon, p, IS, nOfcs. 

* Pntfesftsr Denfcy (Orioii mut Oeddeat, in. 132) nudoirf jBfirSAarww, « barn 
isomor/' I'Vof. Ao&tebt conaidfirs it to mean otnyiiig off tie Tictory, or paint,"’" 
dtrivinf/dre from^ to conquer, wluct te thinfca had saothfli form je, from which 
cmaetjayu, " TietoiiMU.** 
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ratkur | " O beautiful AjTini, sowisg^ barluj' with plouglit 

dmvruig forth (fit. milking) food for mmt and Rweeping [or blowing] 
away the Daayn with the thunderbolt, yc boro created fl great light 
for the Aiya.**® i* 130^ S : /ndr^A JffMflfcni ifajain^nitnt tlryem pr^rsd 
vUrnku ititffm'iHfr tljUJiu MForml^thn tjfUhti | Mmwrs idtad ^rfaiAn 
trftCiAaiSi kritAMdta arandhayitt [ “ Indra, who in a hundred ways pro¬ 
tects in all Irnttles, in hoorcaHjonferring battles, has preserved in the 
fray the Baeriheiug Arya. Cbasti^ng tho noglcctora of religious rites^ 
ho suhjoctod the black atiii to Mann” (or tbo Arion niati)^* ui. 34, 

9: SatiJna yoA pfifArVliw rfynjn ufratdjn Indrata aau dhltnifdtahl 

toiana vta tir^afh taidna IndruA tatdna I 

htranysm tfte Wayaai raMdma Autrf (Arjytfn pra Sryoiil re/iMjn Jftff f 

The wise gladden Indra, who bestowed thfj oorth and this li rtuament. 
India gave horses, he gave the saa, ho gave the mu.ch'noujis'hing cow; 
and bo gave golden wedth^ Slaying the Dasyn, be pfoiooted tho Aryan 
colour.” iv. 2B, 1, 2 : Almm Manur ahhatft^i Murt/ai chit aAo»i AnA- 
sAic^a fithtr ofHii' ctprah [ shaHt ffufsaat Arjtutfpaffi ni rittf) tihaffi Aarif 
Vfotidk puhfaUt ffldas | 2 | akawi AiawniH udaddM dryd^ aJtdA rrioAfiA 
duAttjAtf ftutrtySyd | oAapi dps aiwyaifi udraiuMJ^ pidain dxdu anu 
ketum dyan | ' * 1,^*^ says liulra, wsa Mauu, and 1 tho ann | I am tl(0 

* BiTann intcrynHa Uip " gi«t Ught," rilhct of tint g^arj uqnhod by tbn 

SvaJtlyaA tmAafmyam 1 m o( the wm ; i^iiySHyai 

JyiftiA I " For it ii Iho liTiog pmn wbo behold* (ifl ma Jinm M taryaai jHtiyati \ 
Both thiriki this Terw nUf lofer to mibb forgottiai legonA and that mnj have 
the ordiimry bgIim of ■' wolf. ' He oOnipsrM ET* mU 210 ■ «wimM 

yuiYywin rfm yttvOM ffiAmu AortAirfAffA | “ DeHimg to be banathMl In the rasa, y* 
bar* of old in thr sky p]ot4;3i«d barley with ibo wolf.'^ He is also of npiaioii Ibsl 
JAoiMawfn bss id Terto before V* its proptr SvBlvOf **bliHring," lud njfun in pfoof 
to the Tords of E.Y* il. 1, sTimiMwrf MAtiJ'isS iffiVin | Effini: p(>rbnps sigiiif[e*i 
he tbinkH, a " crooktd wind ioilTTmiiEnt, which the Aivitu to terrify Hflir 

and MAiirw " {in B-Y, ii. 1, S) “might dctiot* ■ nltin shsped like a 
iaJtufa" lElastf. ofNimkln. p. 12. Id. bii J>dooe, Both sitbonai b> the apiiuoa 
that bakttra is probably a marfinil winil-inslrunient, and that AdAHro dfiYiA is u bog- 
pipe. The two knowing passage# ■!» simibvly spook of light: E.Y. Li. P2, fi ? 
/j^iV yaJ akmt aAriwhf h Mam jsfirri!^ waonwe lituyitdi tor oiArtmm [ “ When 
bo (SoEoiii] gs*s light to tho day and afTonlrd iptiieo, he dclitcrml Monu [or the 
Aliu moD], and arTcstrd tho Dt«yn-“ E.Y, it. 43, 4r . + ria^ tmr mmav* 
jV*Ci> uryaiH | " Eo (iQdrm) B*Tc to hliLDu blfttodoBSi (jiad) a glorkius light" 

* Thii pnwog* is triBabit^ in a ririow of tba dnt TotoaM of ihis work, ccsi' 
tsined ia tbo Timos " of I2tb April, 135B. The " black ikto," ii there Lotcrprfrtod 
of th« dark colinlr of tba DnsyaiL Tba amt poiaage is nUo portly quoted in the 
Ume article. 
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wise r'lahi EakshlvUL 1 fiabdue Kul«at tbo mb of Aijuni. I am thfi 
sago Ui^naa ^ bcbcld me, X I garo the earth t* the Aira, imd n»in to 
the sacriftcer. 1 hare led the loegiug vrateis. The g«ls have fd- 
loired my wilL”' iv. 30^ 18 : The Sanskrit text of the following is 
givea Bbovftj p. S47 : *' Hiouj O Indra, hnst apoedily alain those two 
AryaSj Anja and Chihrmathe, oa the oppofite baak of the Sarayti 
(river), vi. 25, 2, 3 : A&hit riicM ahhiyu/o tHSpiTr iJry^ya rtio ara- 
iarir daa}A\ Indra ytf i^majfo arrSchlnfUa canmAa y»yffir>^| 
tram eahAm viiMura iaramti jaht rriahnydrii fiar3cAah\ '^'By 

these {siiccourB) subduo to the Aryn dl the hostile Disa people every- 
wherq. lodru, whether it be kinamen or atroogers who hare opproached 
and iujuriouily assailed us, do thoo enfeeble and destroy their power and 
vigour, Emd put theni to flight.** ri. 33, 3 t JI’Am ian ladra ubhaffAn 
ddtH rf pjfrJaf dryd rAa iAra | radAlr iiy AdL ** Do Diou^ 
hcroiQ ladru, dcsUroy both these our foes, (oor) Dasa and our Arya 
enemies, ate- vi. 60, 0 : JTo^o tfitrsni &rif3. hato dAtAnt taijfatl \ Aat^ 
vihaA apa dtuAa^ \ **Do ye* 0 lords of the heroie, slay oar Atyii 
eaeaiics, slay onr Dasa enemies, di^troy all those who hato us-** R.V. 
vii S, 6 : 7\iija dotty an aioia Ayar uja^ unt Jpiir janayann HryAyo \ 

Thou, Agnl, droveat the Dnsyus from the house, creating a wMo light 
for tho Aryo.'* vii. 83, 1 J Ddid c/ut koloin ArySai e&o mdS- 

«ffn» ludri-^raritmA Va«I | hoth the Dosa onemicii and 

the Arya; protect Sudos (or. the liberal man) with your sueoour,, O 

* Sifutui cwnacirto thP woi4 arya ■* Jit! ■npithei with Maau HTnd.-nrrtoHl. Pnifcwor 
AVeher, IniiL Scud. L net!!, fluoki. thut Mjum mncu la thu puni^ tbs noaiL 
(Im pp. 104, 5, b{! ]iAi disHiriafliDa on the wonl Mima,) Tlin ■{H.-flker in theH 
vcries Qppttit' to be Indra. {Sen BtiLhl. lad Botfa'i DirnjraBry, wJ fW#, 

TUi! AnukratnAQil, jh qnuled hr AJyaM^ /f#fliA ir ItHfrom pW ^/ai- 

Mtmt n«itw Iintre «■ arnujvcn* | la the int tbnso jrnet tbo ritbi 

bnpta M if nnilEr the chjmictCT of Itulri; or India Ahbrilti* tlLnwlr.” 

Kiibn (ntmib^iiiill ih* Feuers, p. 143) liobjixtunw ttmt VfinuKliJT* nuij pertapf han 
Wn un MCient qiithet of lodm. 1 n, H.V. a. 48i, I, Indm Miy^ dmiliirly: Aow 
tfH/iuAf ritAaJSmi iA-y'apufpp | " I diftnbule food to tho aamdeor;'cto, Thfl 
pandioiltic author of thd Vrihai Aranraku UpusWiMl, ihinha thit the Uiitu Vliiiui- 
durx u-apcnkLiig of hiouclf ih thit« wordi (Bibliothrca ludica, pp. 215^ 

jw drraHdjn pniyaAudAyata ta era tad aAAarat taiAa rithltdim tatAH 
yuHOjn [ tiid Am rtat paJyaHti riVAir Fn madtroA prmltftde *' aAam JfoMur o&Wns'M 
tinyaa rAa *' tt* \ “ XATiioaoiiTpr of god*» iriihia, or tatUT midfrrttwd TKal, ho IrteaiUB 
T&at^ IVirooiTuig tbit, tbo Rithi VumadoTa ohuicicd thit text, * I Waa Hano, I tbo 
fua. Etc." Ua'auiis if. connoctHl with lodn hi B.V. tL 20, 11, 
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ladra anti V(Ui]Q.a. ^ x* 38, 3 ■ r* tiQ Afyo rd ptttut^ 

adfraA Indrs jrw^Atfys atmdhhU U nuhaAdA luntu iatrataA 

tvajfii vatfitm ^4)l viiaH^&mA | " 0, much ktickd Indra, whfit- 

evdr ongodly person, Biisa cr Arya, dc$igtu. to fight agoinst uSt let 
thwMj enemies bo easily subdued by us. Kay wo destroy them ia the 
conflict^ I. 49, 3: AAajSi jSHrlflojya hmihiia rtudAur yanutin na yo 
ran ilrj/aH ndina datjforw \ the elnycr of ^usIlqb, have reshuined 
the bolt,^I who liaro not ahondouod the Aryan namo to the Daayu.^' 
X. fiSi, 11: ^rak^ia ^tlfn aira^ oshadilr raiistpatJit pfithieiiA 

patPfttdn apa^ | t^ryaik divt faAayantah mdattara^ dryA pratA v^ijttnia 
adAi XttAotm [ These bountiful ones ” (the gods hunted in the pre- 
ceding Terse) “hato generated pmyur, tho cow, tbo horse, plants, 
trees, the earth, the moiintains, tho ’waters;—eansCng the sun to 
ascend tho sky, and eprending Aryim ritea oTor Sie earth.i. S3, L t 
jSaAyujtie dA^am Aryaih teayA ifvjA wayaA taAj^kritma tahoifl tahartaMl 
"May we," (O Mnnju) "associated ’with thee, tho mighty one, over- 
cotDD both Dasft ond Arya through (thy) eflecttial energy,” jc. 102, 3t 
Aniw yoihAa jiyhtlSaaJU^ mjyam Irtdra abktduMtak \ ddtmya rd jtaryAit- 
vann Arya^a rd sanNfdr' yawyu rad^Kam. \ “ BcetraiD, 0 ludra, tho bdt 
of the murderous aaaoilent; remove far away tho weapon of our enemy, 
be he Dasa or Arym" x. 138, 3: FT t^rya m^dhyt amuchad rathtm 
vidad daniya pratmAnam Arya^ \ " The stiu has lattnchod his car in 
mid-hcaTen: tho Aiyn has paid back a rocompenw to tho Daayu/’ 
Tiii- 24, 27 : j-ikthAd a&Adis nurAod yo cd aryAi MptoMxndhaMku \ 

wadAar datatya twinrim^ ulNdma^ | " Who doUverod [ns] from the 
d&itroyar, from calamity; who, O powerful [god], didst avert the 
bolt of tho Baw flrora tho Aiyu in [tho land of] tho seven streams." 

Tho above-cited teite seem to show that tho Kigredo recognizea a 
distinctioa botween tho tribo to which the authors of the hymns 
belonged, and & hostile people who observed diflerent rites, ond were 
regarded with contempt and hatred by the superior faeo. This appears 
from the eomtast antithetic juxtaposition of tho two nnmes Arya and 
Dflsyu, in most of these testa; and fmra tho specification in others of 

> Coinpimj n.T, viL W, 4t f/nm y^jnSya cA-Arv/Aw i. hkmm 

mk^uom rnynim \ m^rny* tMid rruAWr>«*y,i «ay5A «rd 

FTtt^n^kai Ye {Iwira Bwl Vwhon) W pirjTidflJ abnniknt nwm for the 

•wnrifiw, mialiHg the jmn, thfl dswn, ied (Lpb, r>, 0 htrow, hare datre™! ibc 
pOTCtl D-f tbo hull-'EUlwd 
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both Arya and Bosyni, If humaii ciiemieB am desEpated 
in the latter teats by the word Aryn, we may reawnably suppose the 
swae elsM of foes to be eommoalj ot often denoted by the word Dttsyn. 
It is not, of coarse^ to bo expected that we should And tho Indian com- 
mentatora oondmiln!^ this viow of tho matter mom than pairtially; os 
they had never dreamt of the modem critical view of tho origin of 
the Aryas nod their relation to the harborous nbortginBl tribos. Ydska 
(Nirukta, Ti 2d) explains tho tem Aiya by the wonJa "j«oh of a [or, 
of tho] lord.'^’ Tho word Ihwjn is interpreted by him otymologioallyt 
thus i Basyu comes from the mot to doetroy; in bini moistum 
is consumod, atid he destroys (religions) ccmmonics*” * 

Sdyntia interprets the word Aryo, by ^^wise perfonuera of rites;"* 
wise worshippers^^wise;^ “ono to whom all should resort;’'^* 
"tho most eicoUcnt race [colour] cousieting of tho thmo highest 
casteo;”'^ "proctisiiig ccramonie*;^'” ‘*mofit eaoelledt thmugh pear- 
farmanco of oemmonioa;^’** and in two places, i* 117^ 21, and iv. 26, 
2f he regards it as an epithet of Mann- Tho same commentator in- 
terprots the word Dasyii of tho "rubber Vritra;’'** "enemies who 
destroy the observers of Vedio rites ^^the Asnnii, Pi^ohos, etfl,j 
who destroy"the vexing Asuraaj”" "all the people who destroy 
mligions xitM;"" " Vala and tho other Asunia who destroy religious 
rites;"'** enemies devuid of religious ceremonies."® From these qno^ 
tationi it tutU bo seen that Sayan a mostly nndoratauds the Doayns of 
superhuman beings, demons^ or Titans, rather than of humuD enemies. 

^ Nir. tL 2&: -JryaA 7$Tart'j}ufntJ^ \ 3«# BctfEy* retaorfa, oa iHi iltflattioa in 
Obtn GeL Anj.. for ISfilt pp. 1+1, f. 

■ Sfir. Tii, 23 1 Jku^ur JtrAoyorrAwf nfiadatjfmljf tffWin rosSA vpa^- 

fapo^i I 

> Viiliuiko 'HuiAfAatrJn ] 00 R.V. L Slj 6. 

T^hfriTMM^ arvA ] oO L 103, 3. " FjrfsaAt [ dU L 1 17, 21 . 

rywiK MarwMir jratU^yrm \ ca L 130, A. 

{TttattMm rnrpAH treivtr^iJ^m \ 00 ilL 34, 

n JCariNK-j/HttaHC ] tjb ri. 22; 10. 

1+ fjiir'atojf'MiA^itarfirivnd tft*h^hvni [ OS tL S3, 3i 
CAftron mri^ruMi [ dd l. 33, +. 

'T ^riuAlAafrlpiijn wpoiaAopoyiVS/tiA | oui. 51, 0; arid L 103, 3. 

>■ jffiJotHBiiikitm \ on L It7, 2U 

ffSitiMian oraTnii | oft jiL 34, S', 

A'arwa^uwf mptJitfiapayitrlr tittHA aatrEA pnt/a^ \ on vL 25, 2. 

ktrima-vtrodMit» tmreM [ on rt 33, 3. 

^ £dM»aAfH34' i4trt9*h [ oq tv flO^ 0, 
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In bis note on u lOD^ be Epeebs crf them S9 enemiG^ 

living on tbo ond in nnotbet place ho oTplainii tbo Bum 

varun, jn being tither “ the and other inferior triboa, or the 

Tile doatrojing Asnru/'^ 

There ia no doubt that in many passages of the to which I 
ahall presently refer, the words Basrn and Bfisa ore applied to demons 
of dUfirent orders, or goblins (Aannut, llikaliosas, eto,); but it ia 
toltTably evident fmm the natTira of the caie, that in nil, or at least 
Bomo of iho texts which have been hitherto udducod, we nro to under- 
atiiud the barb 0 roua uhoriginal tribes of India as miended. by these 
terms. This is yet mom dearly established by the sense in which 
the word Dosyu is used (i.e„ for men and not for demons) in the 
Aitari-ya-brnhmonn, In Mann, and in tba MahiibhEirata. Thus the 
author of the Aitnreya-bridinia^-'i, after making YljrAmitra snj to his 
fifty disobedient sona, vii. 18: Tdu antte^iijahiirtt vah prajfl 

ihjtJtihJihfn ’’ ttt ] tit jJ)wfArfl4 J^itlind/ih Mifi&dA 

ijfy MdantynA hoAaco bhacaiiti ] VaiirdmitrS^ 4/uyiindin hhrt^itAfAaA \ 
"Let your pioguny posseu the extremities [of the land],^’ adds^ 
’■Tbcie am tbo Andhros, Fniidros, Qbbams, rulindas, Mutibas, imd 
other numerous frontier tribes. Most of the Dosyua are descended 
from Viavamitm.'*” And ia the anlhoritatiro dcfinilien olreodj 
quoted** nhso toL U F- tells ns: ^‘Tbofio tiihea in the 

world which arc without the pale of the custea sprang from the 
mouth, arms, thighs, and feet [of Brahmi], whether they apeak the 
language of iho Mlochhas, or of the Aryas, aro all called Buisyua.” 

The Mahribhnrata thus speaks of the same people, ii. Sfi, 1025: 
Pdwi-ffrfliM ^udAtmrJiiya Bctjyfln purrafa-cdsiM^ [ yaaoj* E7jMrjiMj»iLf?<rrt 
ajayat titpia [ "Having vatiqnislied the Paurara in buttle, 

the FapfluTn conquered the rtsaTosanketas, seven tribes of Basyiis 
mbabiting lha mountuins.^’ And ngoin. Ibid. top. 1031-21 Iktr^ddn 
mAo Ktlmhojair ajuyot FSiit^ilianiA \ prilgultarA^ dtism yc cAo raianiy 
ointya Botyatah [ nhmmii fflflr yt Mn wrrdn ajayat prahhiiA \ 
LoAan Parmiakdvihojnn ^uAilUn uttarUa api\ "Fakfliasiini conquered 

“ PritkirySM kkmuH wrhmiirwfl mjxltjiaptryitTtm rOfrSn \ On i 100, 8. 

** ZiSjcm *£WTOi/4'*«m datam tipahAfipsiyitBntm ^tnm MitriiA^ 

drnritm. 

** Set) lAc fint ToluEna of tMi work i[2tid «L], pp. 345., ir, 

** S« iboTf p. Ifil, 
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th 9 DorodAt, witb the Kumhcjaa, oud tbo Daejiu who dtretl in the 
north-ca§t region, Q4 well ns $li tho iiLhabitaata of the forestf with the 
Loha«, the pBiamn-^Kambojfu (furthest Kumbojafi), ottd the northern 
]^i8hikiia." And cnee mono: JT^pi^'ancTin lahatraii eAa ^altanam 
tha fiiilmpfiU [ S'ahttriln^^ M*rAtd/ut^ Tatrar^adm (ut^aira efia \ 
affatnyampatn prtiAktiH mdihia-ioniia-iardamdm. \ lairti 

Saifuyai^ i$Aapayatki tdvaLa/a Baihai \ ta^Hrattrantiik iire^ 

hhir I&MamUrdAajaih | dfryhakCreAair noAl Afrnd eicarhair andajair 
lea [ “ Siinefa (£^hoa'B chanateer) made the beautiful earth a 

mtm of mud with the dcfth ttud blood of thousands of E^bejua, 
S^Kkas, Kirdtns, YarTaros, destroying thy hoih The eoith 

wna corcred with the holmota and sharen aiid hoarded heads of the 
Dnayue, as with bitda bereft of their wings.*'*' Here it ia eTidont 
that the word Dosyu, in the latter pnrt of the sentence, is a genorle 
term denoting the whole of the trihes who had been preTiously 
mentioned, the Kambojas, 8^&kas, ete. 

AniTther pnssngo occurs in the Sclnti Parra of the ^fahabh., sect. 65, 
verses 2-129, C, where the tiibe-s them enumerated arc sold to Uto 
D iter the fashion of the Dasyns; niul where the duties to he ohseired 
by the Dasyua are described. The Diuyite thcrororo cannot hnro 
been regarded by the author of the Mohabhilrata oa demona. 

If any further illustration of tliia point be repaired, it may he found 
in the following story (from the MahiLbhjirata, ?Anti P., sect. I6S, 
verses 8293, ff.) about the saga (Gautama living among the Diis>)'ti8: 
UhlMhtmi uedeha \ Aasht vartaytihye 'Ath itihdtam purdtanam \ udJeA- 
ydm dfif yad pj-ittam maHajddh'pff \ taadAyad^iya^ 

hiichid rai ^roAiHd-ra^YtuM [ ymiattM rpddAt-yuia^ rfhAyj^ pnitisad 
hhaikiiha^iiiihkihftjfd \ tatra Ihtyur dAmayutiiA larva-earna-ptSaha- 
ert I kraAmiinyaA latyoiaHdAoi ddju eha Htraiit ’iAdfsi | fewyn kihayam. , 
npayamya tata i&iithdffi aydehaia | , . . . | tdsaj'jr^ri'ArHa 

J)tuyuAAi\ $0matdm tydt | taikS tu vamitti tasya Ihnya-yrdwp ttikhaA 
(add I , , , > Ai'm fdam kuriuA* mahdd ripra* tMih ht ialadeafta^ | 
modAyadpia-parfjndio Jhtyu-iAdraM yatak kaiJiJfm \ Bhlshwa is the 
speaker: ** 1 will tcU thee au ancient story about what happened in 
the northern region among the Mlcchhos. A certain Brahman of the 
control oouJitry, peroemug a poitionlar village, which was destitute 
n UahihlL. Droi^ Parra. SacL 110, mt. 4747| ff. 
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of BrahninQ^ [or tho VoJnj, to bo in ■ prospcrons FonditioSi. entorvd it 
to lolicit olme. llioTo lired there n wealthy DAKyn, who wu ocqnomted 
with the dUtinctiona of all the ctutest religiooi, tmthful, And liberal. 
Approaching his house, the Erohimui aekod almAr" and a honee. . « » ■ 
"From proximity with theDaeyui^ GnntAnm[the Brahman in queetion^ 
become like them. While ho woe thtie dwelling heppily in a nllago 
of Dasyiis," another Brahman arrived, who demanded of him! ^'What 
it this that thou art fbolithly doing ? Thou art a Brahman of good 
family, well known in the central region: how ib it that thou bait 
snnk into the condition of a Biitsyu. V 

From tbc evidence ndbided by ihe«e passagea of ^ann And the 
Mohahhilrata, it is probable that tbo word Baayn, when oocurring in 
tho Veda, ia aotnetiiQoa at least to be un^kratood of men, and, een- 
eeqacnlly’ji of the wild aboriginal tribes, whom the Arian Indiana en¬ 
countered on their occnpalion of Hindnatoni^ It is true that, by tho 
later anthoritiw wBom I havo quoted, the DasyuB are rEgorded as 
degrailcd Arians,^ (though Mann aoiya that aome of them ipcka Mlcchha 
dialects), and that tribes unquestioDably Armn, as tho K&mbojas (sod 
iibove, p. 365, f.), arc included among them. But though it is true 
that seme of ihe Arian tribes who had not adopted Brahtnanieol in¬ 
stitutions were BO derignatod in aftor-times, the term Psayn could not 
well have been bo applied in tbo earlier Vodio era. At that time the 
Brahtnnnical inrilturioni had not omvod at maturity; tho distinotion 
between tho«9e who observed them strictly and those who qbaorvod tbem 
Laxly could scAfccly have erisen; and tbo tribes wha aro atigmatlAcd 
by the Vedic poets as porisoos of a different religioD must therefore, 
probably, have been such as had never before been brought into contact 
with the Arians aiid were, in fact, of on erigin totally distinct. 

^ It thus appeora, that by the Basyns who are mentioned in the Big- 
veda we must, in seme passages, though net in all, understand the 
barbarous aboriginal tribes with whom the Aryas, on their setUemEmt 
in the north-west of India, wore brought into contact and conilmt 
Before we proceed furlher, however, it will ho intena tin g to review 
Boma of the other principal texts of the ILV- in which the Aryas and 
Biuyus ore mentianedL I should bo glad if^ whBe doing bo, 1 could 
hopo to arrive in each ease at a dndnito result in regard to the Ap- 
X See Laswa, ZEttochrift, iL IT. 
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plication madq of the wointla Do^a and Dojaa, and to dotemuDO pne-^ 
cifidy tho relutionB which Bubsisted between the tribes oomttimes 
understood under that dosq^ticn Bind the AryoBr Bat the aeosc of 
the textfl IB. often h> ob&cuin, that I cannot olvafs oxpeot to hx 
tholr inEerpretationi or, conBotiocntlY^ to doduoe froni them any certain, 
conedusionsv As, howerar, I haTs collected and airanged a con' 
jdderubla number of pamgea bearing on thia subject^ I think it best 
iQ present them to the reader, with such illustmtionB u 1 am ahla 
to Bupply^ in tbo hope that a fuller elucidaiicn may sooner or later 
bo supplied by the mature ttMoarcbos of some more competent scholar, 
£Sinoe tho oboro remarks were written, rrefeawrs Bcnfey and Both 
hayc exptes^ their opinionB on this subject. The former scholar writes 
as follows^ in his review of the first edition of this work above referred 
to, Gott. OeL Aua. for 1861, pp, 187, ff.: " Oo a point which oocupica 
u prominont place in this work 1 will permit myself one further ob- 
Bcrratiua, It is well known that in the Yediu the word *■ dnsyii/ aod 
in plat;o of it also ' (Mss/ frequently appears as the aDtithcais of ^Orya/ 
. . « It E^mits of no doubt that the Snnskrit'Speaking races deeigoate 
tbetusolres by the word erya; it is tberefeare a natural sapposition that by 
tho words *dasyu^ and Mfiisa’ they denote tbosa who had been subjected 
by them+ Thu assumption is ccufinuud by sercial poADges. On tho 
other hand, however, there oro not a few in which the same expiussiona 
'do«yu' and ‘ddaa’' ore applied te tho demons with whom the gods are in 
condlct, and whewu defeat is a ounditioa of the oortb rccoiving the 
bcavenly hlcsdng which is bestowed by tho gods- . - . . The questieo 
arises whether one of these is tho proper rigniheation, which ia 
only secondarily applied to tho other, or whether any third sense 
common to both Uw at the root of them* Tho answer Is aktady 
indicated by tho alternating employment of'dosyu^ with ^dasa* (which 
has the souse of slave) in tho same antithesis (with 'arya')—an employ* 
ment which we may with tho highest probability coejecturo to rest 
upon on identity, or, ut least, an inward coODosion* This lodicatiDn 
receives a tolerably dedsivo confrmation from tho fset that according 
to an abundance of analagias *daayii' and *dusa' on found to be akin to 
each other from a phonotio point ef view.*' . , . > After atodug at 
some length hia grounds for this epinmu, frof. Boafey proceeds i "‘The 
essential similarity of ‘dnsaj.* and ‘das' ia thus beyond doubL But 
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*■ dAna' tins di}cid^f the son&e of * ftlare/ and if ihUi was tlio onguial 
menniiig of hoth tho fonns^ it la eqiully certaia that both and 

* doayu,* in coQtmat with thi;^ * Aryo,* at drst du&ignatod the aboripn&l 
population lubjeoteil by the latter at the time of tholr diffoaion; and 
tbb« relalion which aubaisted on earth, which no doaht waa not mrcly 
interrupted by revolta of the eubject pwpk, waa tranaferred by tho 
Ariaas to the domoia of the goda, whoac harmful demons were re- 
presented aa the rebellions davoB of the deities, 

" The view that in thin controaLod rcladoa 'diTaa^ hna rcdJy the sonao 
of ‘slave/ 'acrvoiit,^ La supported by three easentinUj simikr half 
verses of the Atbarravoda {oTortookod by the author in his coHectionJ, 
in which * Budra/ tha well-known name for the servile caste in India, 
atands in the aamo contrast to ' Arya/ as ‘ dasyu ' and ' da&a' elsewhoits 
do. The Hist is iv* 20, 4: Tnyi 'ham ietrvam yai rAa S^drah 

utdryah I VBy ihla (plant) 1 see every ode, whether ‘Budra or Arya,’ 
Tho second text is W. 20, S: sirrrani pai^ami vta Sudram 

uintyatH [ ^ By it (n kind of goblin) I kq every one, whether B’udm 
or Arya/ The third is xii, 62,1,'* which Prof, Boa fey doea not quote, 
but which runs thus: Pfiyam aid Irmn dwethn pn'yai^ rdjma wd 
kri^ii I priyan tartaiya paiyaia^ uia iHdts vtdryg \ “ ifake me dear 

to the gods; make me dear to kings, dear to every one who beholdii 
me, whether to STidra or Arya/' 

Professor ItoLh, in hia Lexicon, t,P^ datyu, dednes that word us de¬ 
noting (I) elafia of auperhuman beinga, who arc maliciouBly disposed 
both to gods and men, und are overcome by Indra and Agni in paxtieu- 
Many of the demoni anbdued hy tmiru, designated by particular 
luitnM, as i^inibura, Busho^iii, Chumnri, etc,, bear the general appeUn' 
tion of Dasyn. They are not only epiriU of dark ness like the Rakahojscs, 
but extended over tho widest spheres. In A.V., ivtii. 8, 22, they 
ore demons in the form of decensed men ( F« datyarai^ pitfuhtt praetth- 
frJh Juaiimtikk^i fAflrawft)* Tbey are, he remarks, frequently contmsted 
(a) genomUy with men (moAH, dya, j«r), and am called in 

ItV., X. 22, S (in support of which ho refers to E.V*, viii. 87, 6; 
ix* 52, 5j Tfll., 2, 8; KiV,, vL 14, d, and v^ 7, 10) j and (h) more 
BpccidcoUy with pious orthodox men (drya), and it is but aehbm. If 
at oU (he considers), that tho cxplouation of dtuyu os referring to the 
non-Ariana, the bnrbarkas, ia advisable (in proof of which ho citea 
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E.T,, L 117, 21; rii, 5, iL 11, 19, f .; iii, 34, 9; L 103, 3; s, 49, 
3^ L Slj S)> TIiq lA 5 t [Kutag^, bowerer, ha thinker U bi»t oxplimiiwl 
of the harEft rinnB . Tho TToifii u (3)^be go™ OH to gay^fin oppro- 
brioua doflignation of bofitiLe, wickfifl, or buyboroiiA men., pcrbnp^t ifl tho 
following posaages of tho Veda, r, 70 , 3, iuryumA dtuyikn isa&b\ihf 
**let UB QTercomO tbo Ihiiyiia in our own jwwnjAl” i, 83, 6, Aattdca 
deuyuA via Imdki J ** lot na ila^ tfa.ii' and do thou rooolleot 

thy friend/’ In Ait. Br., Tii. IB, they HiTo borbaroaa tribes: Fatlrd- 
nffrd^ (ib*ya)iu^ | "Most of tho Boayne are desceniicd from 

Yiivamitra.”'] 

Sect. H.^-Additiomii Vtdic tfxU hutriny on iJm relation* of tAs Arya* 

and iAuyw. 

First I In tho following postiigea, or somo of thoto, refurenco moy 
be mode to tho earth or territory being bestowed on the Aryfw, L 160, 
IS: iMxyiin S^imy^mi eha pnrvhata^ flwrr Aafrd pj^itkiryd^ iarei 
nivdrhH \ tanat kthetfa^ takM&hi& ivitnyebhi^ tanai tHrya^ tanad opaA 
ntraJrnA \ " (ladra), the much-invoked, hoTiiig, according to his wont, 
$nuttcu to [or on] the earth the Dasyna and SImtus [or destroyers], 
crashed them with his thnndcrholt. Tho thimdcisr, along with his 
shiniag firtends, bestowed territory, bestowed tho san, bestowed the 
waters.ii. 20, 7 : 5fl rriittiAd rnirnA AyiiAanyoaTA purand^ro dd^ir 
mrayad ei \ ajanayad monace apai f itydd* \ ** indra, the 

J* SeWnl pninbi are obsclire ia thu piBaagp. Ii the iron) S^invra the tUttilB ot a 
tribe (» rrafcaaor Wilion rtDtk-ri h], er doe* it Baerelj ini?i.n * dMtrejprP In R-V, 
tiL A W« bsw the VOnU /.WAaKfirai whicb ptafeasor lUrth {Lit. Uld 

Uiit. of the Vccta, p W] rtndai* by " deUant wrwig'djtni." Sfiyuui on that 
mplahu timytia* by JoHAeaiAtwin | ■'undentMuling" tportLciplo). In the twt 
beCon ni be eipUitw the word ^naKfyiVrrfl wflrfAjiJhiriiiJ* ruiiAMm/iB | '^Sobdiifm, 
i.e. alayerw EAkahnaai, ate,” ; ud agttib on tJiB Hren paKaROt S^nayun | 3'aHM 
[ Jamujfoti urtaiH tirmkarvti iti rSJvAaiSiliA ifixyaf J " Yhe rcifa imm 
dMignalea out who t»at«iniu orcry oiw fUe+ S'laiy*; therTfore = ASAiAwm, ■rte.'^' 
TWt who *» Lht ♦* tbining friiraili”^ of Indta, in tbe Mcoad danse f Tbo Harutaf 
or the Our-ccmpluioDtd Arya* f In rene 2 of ihi* hyita, wn dnd Iho worda 
■aJtAiMiA hci (Head*,"' which SAyana iatBepirt* of thn- Mamta. He ci- 

plaim TBTW5 IS tboit iritnytkMA *iPfr*rwn“ir a/ii»iorffia takkiAAtf 

mitretAitair maroMAiA aoAa Aiiltfj’vdii jofrvw^ MvAAB/iai AAwiwin aoitet 
jAdita4Tf I “ jUong with hia whhe-coloared (i.L wboea Ibnbi were ihiabig with ornn- 
mrsta) fneiidi, the Marula, ho diridod the territory heloDging to bii '^eiQict. 6a 
the other hand we hate, in Vetie S of thb hymn, tho wurihippen thofflaclvca spohetl 
of 41 *, accoeding to S&]ni(pi*i glo*a% tba peraoni with whom the iim wu ebtroL The 
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alajor of Vfitra, and destroyer of cities^ scattered tho oertile (host®) 
of block deficent. He prodocod the corthond waters for Mona/*" Tho 
possogci ui. 34, 9, ond m 20 , S, whidi haro been already qnoled 
oboTo (p* 300, f), eihoiild b& agtia rofeinod to bera. li. 18, 3 : TVujA 
ha no tyad adamayfn ekai krtthfJr ataWNr dr^dyo \ '■^Tbou 

(Indr&) ha^t then subdued tho DaeyUB; thou host filono ffobdoed 
peoples to the Aryxu"^ vi. 61, 3: ITta oronTr arrmfir^ I 

" Aod thon (Sanuratl) bast obtained lands for viL IS', 3t 

PaunikuUi% 2Vata<ia9yHm droA ItiutrasSfii rrittahat^f‘4hit pf^mm \ 
" Thou haat pnesorred tbo man TrasadoHyu, son of Furukutso, in figbta 

wcttds thcK nre: wjitAiA iHw^foik Jiaufl irhkh Su^ogo repdiirS, Atyii*0- 

y$ir Hf4^A£f lur^M twfyajtMvASfaiii utmil AonTw 

punuAaii (It dfiiifi-mrvdlmiltuw irndiaianiM tam^^yatn \ '^^ Lct him dividsi tbe 

li^t af (hti Knn irith ftar nen, and iavolTO dUr tmAmioi lO dfuAnctii wbtcli 
obstruct lliDir view." Tbo lain^ wordl an nndrtvd. b 3 r ItuHll: m'rw 

tchm tmttJvt, ■■ Lrt bicn bcatoir tbe mn QH inir COUDttyiBCIlr'' Then the vonlfl in 
tho iiutniiiuivUl ouM baVfi tba huiul of ilui doUve Mdgned to tboni* tf ibej^ boar 
Ibat HDBG in Tcno S. ibajr maj Lairs it iq tbc IS^tb sIsOl Tbc mcuinif 

v^kUl tlien bo^ Ho bestoHod tbo land, Ibo held, ibc waloro, on hu fiir InDiiidB.'' 
lint this nae of ibu initr. would not suit tctw 10, Jd jrraswAAi'il *a mTitAAiA | 

wbttbcf wa niuknlimd ffSmtAAil^ uf nUagu, or boato, Ou tbs words, kij Adr 
frionds,^' rnfosor Wilson nrHurLi, Rigrtdoi. p. 260, notej “Tb»c, WMldinpi to 
tbs scboliast, are the winds, or Momts; bat wbjr ibc^ ihould luiTe o aban uf tbs 
CDonij's couetTf (/afrinsat esluu donbtrtlJ. Alltwwin more probably 

uitcnibd u> earthly frioEub m worslijppGE^ of Indn, who wers wblk ia 

corapnnsoa with thu diirkEr trib*a af tbc coiMjamd MutiEry," Tttt Worihjppcr'a 
fridjilsbip with lodra is mcalloucd iq ouuij p««tgCT of tbc H.V., as, i. I'D!, I; it. 
Id, 10; ri. 18,81 tL 21, 8 and &; ti, 45, 7. Hosen renden t tiTa pnungn; Krjmy 
nan( imvm smiu jvu ni(«i(iAwf, "‘He DOnquciud tbo ewtb with his strngglmj 
oompiuiiiitia;'' thus firing atiotbcr hum to Id two olbcr bynuu, riL 

09, 3, aiul £.. fli, 11 (qdoted abovo, p, 383}, we dud montJon didlUi of tli'iv lua in 
a aoduewbat similar tnanaor u ia tlio tens ander nriew. Ia bu translotiab of tbs 
Bigreda ia Oritat iiad OeeldoDt, iL filfi. t, Pnt Bsurayfisei thu followinf mum 
to tbs TETK beibn: tia: " The imub-inroLcd smiiti tba robbers nod dorSicn of mir^ 
ohisf j iq lomprst bu Obattrn thODi to tbu grannil with his bolt; willi hia abiliillf 
coraradci the ^tuidcixr aoqalred ground, luo, and Boodi^'^ 

» SijxB* eipMue llw words AfiiAEraysiiiA, etc,, ibas; niip'iA/^flr, 

rfasrr wpdAiAcjKrs/ofrrr osKrib ttmh, dertnutiTe annits of the Asijma, cf 

tkgwdcd rsnlb’’ The VUiLkbllya ii. 8, has tbc foUawing words: ^ii> si dat)fM0i 
mmiliAo niffkotkaytik | ^ Tho lww»M with whith (India) then didst i^m (f) the 
Dniju away from ^c uian." 

“ 8 & 7 iiva capbkia* ArisAfi^ " people," by jiufrodSicdm, “cHldjtm, alaTos," eta. 

" SajiBs explains hy Atmir n^hriiAk (AstmTA, ^ Innda taken awsj by 

tbe Asnna." bLotb (Diet.) aarigu lino to the word the hwim of '^strumawbieh 
It might Hcm, to ba the funedoo of Straaiali to git* mhar iboa Inodo. 
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with foCT for tho acquiaitiac of land." KKI, 4 : yithahravu prithitfm 
mAs ishtirflya rishnur vntnirr^ il^ioyatu | “This TblitfU traTereed 
thin tmrth, to givo it for o domain to Mnnu (ot tho [Aryan^ man)*’* 
It Li posaiblo that in thoso poisagca, or in Bomo of thom, Bllu&ion tuay 
be miulc to tho ocenpotion of tho phiinj of lodiit, and tho iubjugatioD 
of tho aboHgiimJ tribcf by tho Aiyoii on thoir untoigtation iho 
north-west; but it must be nonTesaod thet the explanation ia uncertain- 
In ItT., I. 65, H, f[UOte4 aboTo {p. 363), ihero aeoma to bo a reference 
to the jipread of Aryaii institutioiuu 

Second; In two of tho passages already quoted (i. 51, S, i- 130, 
e), tho epitheta OjerUta and upaerais, «tkroid of/' or "oppowd to, 
relipioua rites," or *• lawless,” will have been notioed ns applied to the 
Dasyus* I proceed to cite ekudo further juwBageo in which the charncter 
and condition of tho Dasyus ^whoever they may bo) are opeetded. 

Tboy nro (1} desaribed ns a degraded race, L. 101, 5: Tndro yo 
dajydn ndAurdn amitr^t Har«lrnMfflM whhyaifa \ "Wo 

inYoko to bo our friend* Xndra, attended by tho Moruts, who subdued 
tho bmiG Dofijna " [or, ** subdued and humbled the Dosyns "J.’* iL 11, 
18: ZiAiaAra Mra^ ytrm f'fi'frujn ffpdJA/iwd ilunitn Autr^tahham[ 
flpdtrittor fjfott'r dryfijr* ni tafpatah fSdt dafyur Irtdrn \ “ Ifaintaitt, 

0 horq, that atronith by which thou hnat broken down VfitrQj Donu, 
AurnuTilbba. Thou boat roroolod light to the Arya, and tho Dasyn 
has boon sot on thy loft hond-"** The toit of the foUowing* B-V-, 
ii- 13, 4, has been already given in p. 282: "Ho who swept away the 
low ^ 3 SB Dolour*"** iv» 28, 4 ; Ftfrdtmdi rim Jndim da^ydn 

Pi^o ddaJr okrtHor apraln^rldh | Indn, tbon hast made those Dosyas 
lower than nil, and tho Bcrvilo people without renown*'' 

They are dsKrihod (2) ns having cither no rcUgioua worship, or rites 
different from those of the Aiyaju i. 33, 4, 5: 5cmtfAdA pnttm 

Jyifij j ptird iiMt itrsAd etV^jJus it Indra apajetfna y^abAiA spardAnm^ndAI 

espTiinia I'Tiin of nuLJiig^ tho Asiiia* nlfl sad thDia; jtriirqii 

Milp'rifffji kfftra, 

M erploiiu the ward Duja in tbb rme of the mjilderi peiwaafe 

Vptis* The words «* + roakiii^ tognther miMAadt, proMml a canoii* eoinddinscft 
with Lbc word 

“ Both (Xiicl.) givei the iptuc of “remoTfag, pnttrng awaj*'" to paha 
Siyons ciplsln# it of hidlcg ta t cstoto." Thfl word «»r?u* mtoiw, tsee* ‘rhieh ii 
Bppli^ to the Aryv, in- 34, &, h hers mudo om of ia fpeakhig of the Daijos- 
S^jagi explains the latter, either of thn S'ndrs. caite, nr of the AnETM. 
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“ The Tuieacnficmg SumkjiB perished. Contending with the Mcrificers, 
the iifiji-sflCTiflcers fled^ 0 Indn^ with nverted Cuses."^ i. 131, 4: 
&atat tam Indra nmrttfatu a^aj^um '*ThotJ, 0 tndm, hast 

chaitiBed the merto] who Baerifices not.”” L 1S2^ 4: 
rufidhaya iarKh'd atrata^St hpi^Syantam chid ap^at^^m | " Snbjeet to 
tboeo who offer libations the irrcligioua man^ the iTreligions man though 
Wrathful."' iv, Ifi, 9: iV7 mJy^rUn ahrohmd diuynr arta \ "The 
deceitful, pmyerieM Dosjn has periahed." K-V,, v, 7, lO: Ad Aym 
aprixato •atahyj'id da$yaji i^ha^ tatahytld nffa | " O Agni, may 

the Atri then overcome the illiberal Dosyus: muj T^hn over¬ 
come the mt'Q." vi. 14, 3: JUrcojU'o datyum iigara rr^t^th 

tJhhanto atT(tt^m\ **Men subduing the Do-syti, with rites (or laws) 
oTBrwholtoing the Irreligioiis (or Inwleu),” v. 42, 9j Apatrat^n 
pT9*itv0 rdcfidAlitda htahna-dcithah t^rySd ydroynam ] “ Removo 

for from the sun the irreligious, the hotora of prayer, who increase in 
progeny." viii. 59, 10: JVuA aaA fitinym iipHnidQ ni tftmpan\ 
madhy* tatithca tuemfimna fli-ppr fii‘ dtUam iUtuitho Atifhaik [ HI 

■s SdTii^ dcsciiliiet the Saaiku Sa follDirGn of Vfitra: ETa nitopMritLT^ iF''fiYra- 
nivAdri^ I ujmot laj whu niftjf b« bitntit br ihe SmaLu here. Th^y ttliy luTii 
bcMi lundoil Arii'u uid net: Duym. A Sabniui wiki n. mindborq na of BmbmJL 
Wilson, Vuh. Pur., flirt edidon, p. 3S, nolo 13. Wclmr. Ind. Stud, i, 3®fi, mote, 
quoici m tort of tba Mmbiflbb.. iiL 13^078, vhmni be la numtiaipod oi a Aigt, 
rtmdra* ‘' old." 

*r Im L 100. US, ibo W«d martiaJji^ " ends/* ^ oppowd te ^‘gods." Thr 
word “ toorul," i* asunhj Applied to Etita. Bat from liw fgllowimg pnmgi! 

of the B'aimpallia-brilbiiim^) it tppean UiftI ibo Aiaru aUo ate ngaidM u mor ta l, 
and Ibnl tha god* Km werm rofmcrlj m. il. £, 2, 3, ff.: rai Anir^ekm 

mS4«)h ffn^apatjfa^ p<upftdAirt \ T* na ofiofJNUjM 5iM, mmii^ ky aii.u|:| 

dwtMd At I TmAu wAAopraAm MdrfpfaAK Aymir ten mvfitn Hm \ Am 

rma AA/tyt minTt$mm ttpyreawti .... Jiff* fiArSi fatr'puAid ienj>mnit£iiAirt | 7** 
mreAoMtm^ JmmynmtmM *Ar™j( I Vta Aiut^ •^poftiaM mmriy^rt nAAibAmreMM iti f# 
iimd matfitim nynyadAfyam diAptlh I Ta At wA«4 [ Atiitfa iVfirm iriNffYaM tntatat- 
■JMB i?dim/AaBtaA4l' | Tr I'dflw anp^Yan aMtarntimanit adAayt amjrita AAuiaa atijtryya 
kkHtaa ilaryoM npatmim mmriykm mbAibAariMAyama iti. “1110 gmdi imd A*a™, 
bolls the oSfBpnmg of Pnjilptei, Utotb together. They were both muldfi*, for they 
were mental ; far he who ii aooide* u mortal. WTiile they WCte both mortal, 
Agmi njonc Wna inLstnrtnl * and they hrth derirHl life from him, the immortnl. , , . 
Then godl wore left u the inferior. They coutimacd to pmetue derotioD and 
wtWerity. and (while Keldng to) oTermonm their feet, the mnrta] Aiuras, they beheld 
thi* t^ortnl enuMcrwted Are. They then wd, ‘Come, kt u plaoo thii immortal 
(fl,™} m onr usmort loal. Having done ■*, and hating [thw] becume immortal and 
mTinahk, wt ihaU oTeremne emr mortal and cotiqDBmlik enemiem'the ged* 

•«=o«diiig|j plajsod (iff aikcrEd fire in their honrti, and hy ihl* tneniij oTamme iho 
Auna. 
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Aa^atraiam amUnviAam atfaJvaHtim \ spa na^ wrlAfl dM^huplta 

parrota^ iuffhndpa dojtyum /rarra^a^ ] “Tliou, Indra^ larcet out re¬ 
ligious ritoaj thou tnimpLcit dawn those thut revile thee; thou, 
vigoTouB hero^ guard thjfldf la thy vital parts (tii, thigha) j thou hast 
smiUeo the Diiaa with thy blows, 11, Let his own ftii'iid rhrvuta^ 
let Farvata strike down te swift destruction the Dusju who observes 
diflerent rites, who is luhumDni, who does not snenfiee, nor regard the 
gods/'** iv. 41^ 3i Sahp^thia datyuta avratam \ ** Subduing the 

IrreligiQUiii Dasyu.'** x. 22 ^ 7 , ft: A Indra yipXiAastf 
irahma ttdyaiam \ tat trS yanh^ptahe ata^ S'uthM^ yad Aann atadnmAim J 
ft I abhf na amaat«r anyarrafa athi^/ituha^ [ haM tatya 

amifra/ian rad^r Daiyoiya datttbhaya \ " Our pmyer, 0 ludra, is 

lifted up to thee far EusteniiQce^ ^Ye iiuplaru of thee that suecour 
wlit^reby thou didst smite the iahumiu S^ushga. The Baayu, irre- 
ligious^ foolish, ohservLug other ritea, Mid iuhuniun, is against ns t do 
thoUf O daycr of our foes, subdue the weapon of tbiis Dflsa/^ 

Another epithet which ia frcqncntly applied to the advcr&anea of 
the Yedie bards, or of their deidea (whether those adversaries may 
havfe been Aiyaa, Dasyu.^ or demons), is ^^anindra," ** without Indrt,*’ 
"deaptseRi of ludra/^ It ocoun in tlie following texts, Jl-Y., u 133, 

1: I7ihtpmd.iai radfUi fifena rfmflo maAlr amadra^ \ “By 

socriheo I ptuify both worlds, 1 cousiudo the great fenudo-goblina 
wliich rtgiivd not Inilra.” ILV., iv. 23, 7 : iJysAtf*/ryAasmww rfj^ra- 
ratam anindrS^ Mikta iiytnti fufata anJkd | "Seeking to siny tho 
iojuriotiB feuiole^Bprito who rcgar<la not India, ho (Indra) mokes hia 
sharp weapons sharper for her destruction." K.Y., v. !2, 3: Hiranya- 
4anta& iafhirarnam ijriit fcMhttrad npaiyam dyttdhd iniiniittaia J dndOno 
atami amriiam ripfiiikat h'm j/tdm aa^nd^r^^ kj-fnataan anNiUtdA | 

" From au adjacent spot, while offering to him the imperishable, 

** I iUD iBfdehted to r’r«f. AuTrccht Tar iid ID the tfUMlsticiiv o( thta [H»<i 2 ige. Tlia 
epithets of tho liniyii in the Inst verH BOL'in ir«u Appllleabkt n movtoL; but lonM at 
lh«in mnir in JL 22 , S. Li tbim T of tbe Baum hyntn a mortal cHiio j ia ret^md to: 
A> IfM ^ptid ii^m dtryAHyti narl^A ; “ 0 Icmg-UToi fod, lot aot a godlfilS 

mortal ubtaia proaperity.*’ Id hii comuiiMit on HnVi^ v. 20 , 2 , SjlyaQa cxphumi ihd 
KOlii aajeamrt* IhuJ x Vmidikdd rrafaai Aaraw Jiu-afjfa, 

“the Afim whOM nt«a ora diffcrEnt hmu ibu» at th» VihU." Sco Goldstuelter, DicL 
iuV. “aayavniia'* 

>■ Bdufey ia s note to hU tnuiBlatiun of Simarvdi, ii. 243 (p 251), EmdurBiandi 
Biuyvm tpratam of V|itra, w the Erfl Spirit ia geniiiaL 
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mraun^cd ^hiol or butter ?Jj X bcbtld ^AginJ tho golilon-tootiicdj tlifi 
hright-coloitred, faahionuig his weapone: whnt cim those who rojjirii 
pot Inilro, and recite no HyiniUi do to mu E,V.j tu. 1 S, ! Ardhai* 
virM^a ifftapum anindram purd iardhant^^ Tutatidt a^Ai Athum \ 
hurled to the gronnd tho half of the Btruggling heroes, 
drinkers of tlio oblatian, ond disregsrdori of lndro/^*“ R-Vi., x. 37, 
6 j IhHm no aira iriUtpdn anindrUn bHhuA^hadak iarsre pttijftintilHSn \ 
ffhnthHm r4 y$ ninidah Makhdyam adAi ft on ih,Ak poiuys eorfifyat^ i 
“Thej" beheld here thooe who drink tho libation, who regard not 
Indra, who offer worthless obktionSr^ ond om fit victinis for tho 
tbunderbolt; the wheels ho.To rolled over tboio who- reviled [our] 
destroying frioiid^^^ In x. 40, 7, ludm speaks: AiAidam 

ekam ti» OiMi fiuAj;4(]j aMi dad ktm k trayoA ] AkaU no pariAon 

prait hanmi bhUri Atm aid fuWaii^f iafrooo dnindru^ [ Itopetuoue, 
I ahano Tonquish this one cnomyj, I vanc^uJsh two| what can eren 
threo do? £In battlcji I destroy omneroiu foes like shearoo of com 
on tho threshing-floor. Why do tho cneinieo who regnrd not Indra 
rerile me?"" 

The following text speaks of men who arc defftitnte of bjrmns and 
ptayeia, i. 105, fl: jird iw apijind UMAi fieM Mmaut asptthaA \ 
nShrahmil pajnoA fidAag joakati tv* ] “ Take away oor oolomitieiL. 

With fl hymn may wc slay tho« who {rcnploy no hymns. Thou tokest 
no great pleoanre in n sactifico without prayora..^’" 

As we hoTO seen aboTO (p, 202), there is some dppeamncD of an 
allusion being madk> in the Yedn (3) to a distinction of oompleiion 
u existhig between tlio Arjas and the aborlgints. On this subject I 
quote the following remarks, made hy Prof. Max Muller, in a review 
of the first Tolumo of this work, which origiiuilly appeared in the 


** 8 m Hoth'i interpretatiDn of lldi rcrtc in tjj Lit and Hilt of tha 7 e«K pp- 
SH); 114 Lu ireaukrits oo tbe tribe* who an; rvfGiT«d to ia tkii hptia, LIihL pp. 

Prof. Rolk. *jfH cxpLuiiu (ffAivJrjAaii it tkooliug a liggardly wonhippiir who 
offtra the fortttg, Le. a worthJM potiioa of the Tictiia. 

See ill. to, [md llutbr Erlautcr., p. £0. 

** In my artidli ^On the Edstioni of ihe ^ests to the other CIa«M* of ladian 
Society ic tiH Yedus Age,*' (Jtmm. R4>yal Ai. noirKTlrt, iL ff.), I b*T» 
quoted BUMtfefwi* lute from the JUgVedji ** hpoh lai nEtig - dfmuJILciilfloDI of irligioci 
boatflity or ioditfcrtiue,'^ in which “uo cipreu refnviKe is nudato Dasyu*," “d 
which nuy ttuTcforc, with more or Ian prahoMlUy, be uaderttooil of memllicia of the 
Arjaa oommtuiity,'* 


AKE THEY DESCRIBED IX THE DTifXS AS BLACK? 


STS 

"Timea'^ newspap^ of lOtii and I2tii April, m&, snd has Hines 
been reprinted ia his **Clup«/' vnl. Li. (sse p. 324) " At the time/' 

he aaySi ** when this naniB of ^vanja' waa first used in the 
of caete, there were but two cnatea^ the Aryas and tho non-Aryos, 
the bright and the dork racCTi. This dark niGO is iemetimea hy 

the poeta of the Tedft ’the black akin.' Rigreda, i. 130^ B: * Indra 
protected in battle tho Aryan worshipper, ha subdued the lawleea for 
Manu, he conqnered tho black aldn.' "** (This paanga has been 
olready quoted, p. 3G0«) 

Soma other posaageH in which blnok-oolonxsd cmeimcs are mentionod 
may al» possibly bo lafoiribla to the dark aharfginea ; such as R,¥» «. 
20* 7, already quoted (p. 360): Inclra* the akyer of Vpcra and do* 
atroyer of dtCo«, scattered the eervUt (chitl^) [hosts] of bls^k dissteiit"' 
But Prof. Roth (in his I^^), OApliuna thia lost exproseicQ* 
as well 08 in L 101* 1, os dcBcriptiTe of the 

hl&ck clouds. The latter of these two phrases is eunilaily understood 
by IT. Eeguier in his £;tude lur I'ldiomc dea Vedas, p. 15-1. In H.V. 
iv. 10, 13, mention is made of Pipru and Iffigayn being sal^^ected to 
Riji^Ton* eon of Yidatbin, and of SO^OOO block beinga (oxplalDed 
by the commentator os RakohaEos) being daHtroyed by Indra* as 
old ago destroys the body, (Trom J^pmm inJavSAiatn 

ftfjiirar» j paru^Aaisi ifuA§il nt v^pak takatrd 

utiMjn lui puro jttrinfd rf dardak | ) These, also, ore perhnpa to be ro* 
garded as aerial foes.** See also Professor Benfey’s ciplanotioa of R.V. 
Tiii. B5, 15, in hia tmmdation of tho Semavedfl, L 323, p, 228. In 

** Thii phiM, " ilu! black gkin," occiiri Abo in E.T, ii. 41, 1, a !cit wliieb 
resppBon in the BitmeTsds, i. 4?1, and it. 14?. Tto wordi iw yr jrdw m 
kkurMft* trtMkaJ^ tyati akrnait^, ^yiVAfiin ep* ttaeAuM ; which Uv thui 

rendered by ProfcMcr Benfej : “ The flaming, lie tcmpamaiii [g«b], appranch dke 
hiTvoni bnlb, nod cbwc away lin black In a nalc he uWa the cipbaadon: 

*‘Thc Mamt» (wiadtj ei»B the clmnb," la bil OtoaBiry to Uld 9.Y., the^me 
aathor expbitis the pbnue bbek ikia “ by “ oight," A rimiiltr txprntiioa, /iwAdn 
oeetlrtili a.V, «, 73, Si apa JkamaKti mayayS traeiam 

atik^^ diratpati ] ‘*By their tnight they" (I cumnl atj who [q^u. Atomte?] 

am here referred to) «iwmp away ftmq tke Ay the bJnek fkic of the rani, hated ef 
ledra. * So Bonfej tnuudatra tlO* Km in ha Glonfr, f.r. Ihit pcrlupe 

the word* “ black thin" ihonid not bo eoEutnunl with tho word “ ^arth Tin con- 
etriiction nany be, “ Aom carii aod eky.^' 

CMBpaic f*tof. YTilMU'e Tra ni l nti on R,V. L LOl, H well u tbs ImlrndoctiDii 
to hii H.V., roL, iiL, pp, nil, ix* jot uuI xt. 
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the following text allunoa lA mode to blotk tribes of botho kind: B.T, 
Yii. 3, 3; JVrfrf-&Aiy5 rtVtfi dyann <nri^lr aiamon^^ Jahatir hhojaniiftt \ 

Vtnkantrra p^rar* hMuthdmk puro yad AffM darayattH adldek \ "For 
fear of th«<s tbo black tribes fled, iCattored, raliaquishing tboir poft- 
ocssioneip when tbou, Agoi YaiSvansra, glcjiiniijg in beholf of FunJ [or 
the ituin^i didst tear and bum the cities." Prof. Itoth (IrfisiooHj i. t. 

fjrpiniiis the words “ bltiok tribes " as uieimmg "spirits of 
dorkness." A similar phraao oconrs in 11.V. viiL 62;f 181 Ptirsm wt 
dhpitUo dnyb kMnaytl hfidhth tiia \ "O impetuous, breok down u it 
were a jaiuiuut, being harassed by tbe black race/’ It is not clear who 
is hero opostrophiri'dl; or what dark-coloured onciaiea are referred to* 
There are (4) somo passages in wbicb tJic epithet " mridbravoch 
is nppliod to tbo epceeb of tbo Dasyns. If it were certain timt the 
uborifimnl tribes were olludod to in all or in any of these texts, imd 
that the adjectiTc in question hod reference to any peculiarity in their 
language, the fact would bo one of the highest interest; bat un- 
foTtonately both points oro doabtfiil.** The following am the pneaagw 

oUnded to:_It.V. i. 174, 2: Butki viish Irtdm tnridhrafucha^ »tipta 

yat iama itlradir dart \ mifr upa imaradya orfflA yune VfHram 

PiirukHtwya ranihih\ *MVhen thou, 0 Indro, our defence, didst 
dejstroy the seren autnmnal casUcs, thou didst suMno the people of 
injurious speech. Thou, blameless one, hast impelled the flowiDg 
walera: thou host oubjected Vrit^ t® the youthful rurukntca*’’’ 
E.V, T* 23, 10 : Pra onyrtirA thakram ar^iha^ Suryatya JTufjtlys anyad 
ran™ tak \ PfiayUn atnrisof tadAena bi duiyaaf aipisan 

mridJtrardchaA \ "Thou didst detach one wheel of 9urya: the other 
Ihou didst set free to go for Kutsn* Then hast with thy weapon 
smitten tho moathlesa [or noseless] Dasyua: in their abode tltou hast 
beaten down tho injitrioualy speaking people*” v. S2, 8 : Tyaih 
cfrHOJJi inyrTMaiM tfiiHreoi rorraM maM ^dad uyrak | ap^dam 

atrain mahatii tadAfiaa ni dvryant urrr'aapt mridArardfham | "The 
ficrtc [Indra] eeinji-d that huge, restless [Vfitra], the drinker up of 
the sweets, reclimng, insatiable, the hidden; and beat down in h« 
nbodo wdth a great weapon, that footless, dDroaring, and injuriously- 

“ Ttc AUmrtaveds xil, I, 45, refen to tbe mrtli. u Mutfliniiig '^**7 

TirioBj Junitf oF *pe«h and cnatdHW i flwb dfrolling ia itflir (Jwn sbcHJsi " 

MAmtr 4«AwfAa rtrufAwMiA uaKadharm^^m yMiAmHkatmm)* 
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speaking ’[demenj.” vil. 6, 3: Ni frathin^ mriihraeUthiih 

Tan\n AinddhUH acridiuin a^ajuUm \ jprrt pnt ^jm'r riW^a 

pUrrai thakHra apsrUn ^paj^n \ ^'Tho sDnscleu^ Mse^ injnnamlj'- 
speakiag, unbcUorng^ unpni^ng, unwomhipping PaB'^ luggi^Tde); 
theif^ Dosyuh Agni remoired far off! It was he who first made the 
imeligioiLa degraded/' Tii. 18, IS; Vi aaHyo rilrd dfi^hiiiini t^ham 
Indrs^ pitrfth tahAtA sapta dar^^ \ ti AHUto^^a Tj^ttA€« IMp 

PitlrwiA vidat^A mfidkrwScham \ " Icdra ihnightwaj' ahattered 

all their strongholds, their scYcn castles bj his 'rialcaoo; be divided 
to the Tritsn the substance of the AnaTa; we Tnaqnbbed in the fight 
tho iDjurioiialj-spenkiiig Puni [or man]/^ 

The word "mfidhrovach,^^ which I haTC rendered ■‘^injuriously- 
Bpoaking/’ is erploined by SSyaijs (in his conemeats on tbreo of these 
passages) eis meaning ^'ono whose organs of speech are destroyed'^ 
{JiiihtiiA-rupndfipaf or Aijflsffn^PdcAdfitci)^ Qn i. 174, % ho interprets 
it Eu manhana-rachanii^ speaking patiently,''’ suing for pardon^^' 
Wilson), and on rii, IB, 13, hy AudAorurAaMj speaking so tu to tox," 
(“ LU-BpeakLag,'* Wilson), The s&mo torm ia rondcrod hy Wilson, in 
his translation of tho sccoDd and third passages, by “ spcech-bercft," 
or ‘‘speechless.” Eoth, in hU ”IHustnitions of tho Jfimbta,” p. 97, 
rejects the explstnatlon of Y^ka (who (Nir. li. 81) rcndcra '“mpdlira’ 
Tuehalj^' hy "mfidnvjiohah/' “softly-speaking,”), and ooiuddors that it 
means “ speaking injorionsly,” Br.Kuhn, again (HerahkunftdcsP'ouerm, 
p, fiO), is of opinion that the epithet in question moons “a stutterer j'''' 
and thinks that, in ILY* v. 29, 10, rcroTcnoe Is mode to the gradual 
dying aiimy of thu distant thunder, which Is resided as tho voice of the 
vanquished demon. In treating of the aboriginnl races of ItidtEi, Prof. 
MuUor (Ijist Kostiltii of Turanian Boeearchos, p- 8-16 : see, below, pp, 
389, ff) romarka, thnt “ the ‘ siiiaae,* enemies, whom Indra kiUi;>d wHth 
his weapon (11. V. v. 29,10), are prohably meant for noseless (n^uiUos), 
not, as the ooEimenbitor supposes, for facoleas (nn-nsos) people. (See 
also the article of tho came author already alluded to in p. 375.) 
Professor Wilson, on tho other hand, remarks (B.V., toI. iii., p. 276, 
ncite)i Sijma snyBi, moans ^yaraMton^ deveid of, or dbprived 

of, words; 4jyn, face or mouth, being put by metonymy for hhds, 
tho sound that comes fioin the mouth, oiticiilate speech, nlludiog 
possibly to the unoultiratcd dialccta of tho barbarous tKbes, barharinn 
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and uacTiHiTfltod ipccoh being idea deal, m tho apimon of the HtndtiB, 
n-i ia the familiur term for a barbarian, ' mlnhbB,' which ia dotived 
fuDin the root, mttchhj to speak rudely;'^ and adds, in rcfcrcaca to 
ProfBMor Muller’s proposed intoqi^rotatloii of nAjlfo; **^1110 proposal 
La LngcJiioue, but it secmifl raorti likely that Silyjma is right, m we have 
tho Dasyua presently enlled also mridhrac^has, * ^ . having de- 

foctivo organs of speech*" 

There are only two of the four preceding posanges containing the 
word mfidhrarHeh, in which the Ihusyus ore named ; and in the aeijoud 
of these two texts (R*V* vii. 6, 3) this word is applied to ptraons or 
beings colled who nro either nlggordSr the mythical btiinga who 
stole the cows of the gods or tho Angiroses, and hid ihcto in a cave* 
(See Wilson's R.Y* vol. i. pp* IS, 17, noteO" In any ciise, the sonw 
of tlio word vifidhrafSeh is too nnocitain to admit of onr refeiTiag tt 
with confidence to any peculisrity in the speech of the aborigines. 

In the E. V* froquemt mention is made [5) of the cities er castles of 
the Dosyua, or of the Asoms. One of tbeso passages, i* 103, 3, has 
been already quoted in p. 359* Tho following art odditionid instances: 
R.Y* I. 51, 5: Tcyin Piprar prtlrt^'a^ pura^ prjsi 

deiYAal ^^Benoyolent to men, thou hast brolcon the 
castles of Pipni, and pratccted Riji^van in. Ids battles with the Daiyns*" 
R.V. L G3, 7: Tbtm ha tpad ladra tapia yudhyan jmro t'd^ih Purttl^ 
nWiya dardah \ '* Thou, 0 Indm, tbundercr, dghting for Fnrukufuia, 
didst destroy then seven castles.’' i* 174, S: Bhi»at par/f na hhido 
adeclr uanamo cadhttr tfd^atya pTys>h I *' Tbou ha,it pierced tbo godlc^ 
piercors like their castles : tbou host bowed down the weapon of the 
godless destroyer*" ii. 14, 6j ThA iataffi Sambara^a pur(t iihbfda 
aimantca ptirrJ^ | " Who split the hundred, the uumerouji, castles of 
IS^umhnra os with n thunderbolt*" ii. 19, G; PkodasHya mmiiik cha usia 
If^drah p*ir^ ri urVtfcA Chhamharatya \ "India shatterod for Divodaaa a 
hundred castles of SJ^yunharfl." iii. 12,6: IndrUyn} natfafim pHrodam- 
patnlr adhunutam \ siikam fkena "Indra end Agni, by one effort 

together, yo have shattered ninety castles belonging to the Dasyns." 
iv. £G, 3 : .dAuM jjura ci sfrani nara takain naratlh S-amla- 

*1 5w Kabtliflgk and Both, *-e. Jwbi', whers R.T* ni 0, 3, is died sminig the 
t«ta vhero tho wwd tueJiM " siggtud ■" D«d camp, mj mt* oa the Primti in the 
Vedis Junm* E. A* 3* for IfiM, p. S»0. 
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I Shtrxaiata Di^odaiSKk Ati(hx^iim yad iiram \ 

tixliilarated, I Imro dentraj^od At onea the uLaety-nine ciistlefl of 
Sambotn; the buadredtli hAbitution {rcifnAiaL>d) m sMurity, when I 
protected Dirodiiffl Atitliigra."** vi. 31, 4; Traih hldm Sam- 
fxaratya purejoffmUa apraiim ffat^oA \ “Tbonliast aeslrojecl huDdrwhi 
of m>equnUed mtles of the Dosru Siimbiinu" The following verse 
aoenis to show that by these caatlu?, ns well as by wotmLoiDfl, cloufk 
«ru mennt z^x. 89, 7 : JaffMtm Frtirum tcadhittr rufura rm-afa puro 
a)‘aJad na MindfiHs \ hMi^da norajn i'd jm a fndro 

alrisut^ arayi^fi^rA | " Indro Bmote Vjritra as an n^o (fells) tht^ woods j 
he broke down the castJea, he u it were hollowed out the rivers. Ho 
split the mountdin like p, new jnr j ho possoeAiKl himself of the cowSj 
with hia eompfliiioiia.^* 

Iron eastles arc spoken of in the following passage: ii. 20, S : Prati 
yod fi^dw b^sAtor dhtir Aatri dertyd?* pumb d^atJr nitunt\ 

“ When they placed tlie thunderbolt in his (Indni’s) hand, ho slow the 
Hasyus, and overthrew thoir iron casUcs."** 

In the following te^t^ autumnal eostlcs" aro spoken ofi, 131 , 4 : 
Vtdm U riryiJayj yriirape punt ysjf Indm iaradtr ataiirsh \ suss- 
huHO aru/iVpA J iuMO^ hui Indra ottfr/ynwi iatatatpatB | Jfen 

know this heroism of thine, that thou hast ovcrthiwwn the autnmoal 
castles, violently overthrown them. Lord of power, thou host chastised 
tho mortal who saerificc-s not/'** (Sco also R.V. L 174, % which has 
been (jnoted in p. 37G-) vi. 20, 10 J Soptn yof j^iurdA i^rjvm idritjilr 
dart hoH da,lh FnruhuUUpa »ikthan\ “ When thou, our defeiiw, didst 

« See Kaliii'* Hcrabiaaft Am Fewn, p. 1 JO, j,nd ntHe^ ErafcT ta hii tscaniw 
□a imrTwlat,, t)r. ttfid Occ, U. 52J, Ti^ndcn “tJw aonJlwIth dw«l% ia latetr. whea I 
i™ giMiDin to the piou DlttKliiBa,*" TTie wordt *■ in aa/«t^irtity» bo uyi, nifer 
to India, Dr la tbt hundrwtdi ctiy wtiwll he did flol dutror; rtn.l (ur rcfci^ p* Kldm 
also dow, to ii-T, riL IQ, 5. 

“ Menhon ii aImi tnadn of iroo eaat]** Cir rwRiparto ia Ibo fadoiru)}' tciti ^ JLT 
ir. 17,1! ™. a, 7; rii. is, u rii. Ofi, i; rtil sa, fi j aad t lot, s j hm bdi ia 
eunoniicb *iEh thr 7hti.yua. 

V> The ‘'aatumiLiil" castle* may aican tho birllJUot hattlt^tnenlL’d clO(ri-<£iAtli», 
which OW N often mibic la tie ladian aky at ihL* period uf this year. Sajaim 
ia foH eipkLn* thn tenit thttt3 tamnUmra- 

parya»imm pToAai-a^riAiadaAir p^rtk /atrimBm purTJ^ i **Ths 

earaiic*'JuunuJ ciiiea. forliflod fur a yeor with rampiitji, dittbo*^ bat ■« 

aext note. 
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break down the tcren autumnal castlee, thon didst slay the Dasa 
(people), showing farour to Purnkntaa,” “ 

The epithet idtvt is applied to castle* in the following text This 
word means, as is well known^ “ constant,” “ perpetual,” but accord¬ 
ing to the Nighaotus it has the meaning of “many;” and Saya^a 
generally understands it in this sense. viiL 17, 14: Dropto hhettA 
puram ioiraGadsi Imiro waaiaa* said j “ The drop (of Soma) is the 
splitter of many (or of the perpetual) castle*. Indra is the friend of 
sages.” tuL 87, 6: Ttaik Ai UhatJMdvt Iiu/ra tlarfd pttrdm tui \ hanta 
dstycr manor rfidkak potir dirah 1 “ Thou, Indra, art the destroyer 
of many (or the perpetual) castles,' the slayer of the Baayn, the bene¬ 
factor of nmn, the lord of the eky.” * Castles of stone are mentioned 
in one passage, ir. 30, 20: S^aiam ahnanmay}ndm pnrdm Indro n djyo/ 
Diroduadya ddiusAs | “ Indra has thrown down a hundred castles built 
of stone, for his worshipper Dirodisa.” “ In R.V. viii 1, 28, men¬ 
tion is m««L> of a “ moving” casUe: Team puram eharukmtaSi radhaik 
S'uOinatya aamptfokl “Thou host shattered with thy bolts the moving 
castle of tfoshoa.” ** 

The castle* referred to in these Vedic hymns were, in later time*, 
at least, understood of castles of the Asuras; and the following legend 
was invented to explain wbot they were. In the Commentary on tho 
Tajasaneyi-Sanhita of tho Yajurveda, the following paasogc ocenr*: 
Atra lyoM dlh^dyikd a»ii\ dataik pardjitdk antrdt tapaa taptrd trai- 
lokya tf\§i purdai chakrur iokamayim ikAmau rujaflm antarikske 
haimidi did | (add drraia tdi^ dagdkum upatadd Agnir drddhitak \ tatak 
npaaad-drratd-rdpo 'gnir yadd td*u pdnku fM^ariiya idk daddha tadd 
tiarak pure 'gn<t tomato 'bhutan { tad ahhipretya ayam iwaafra^ | “ On 

this text [Voj. Sanh. 5, 8], tho following story is told;—^Tho Asuras 

S' S^TSQa, in bis note on this Terse, explains the word iarodtk dilTcmtlj, as 
/«nm-itaMN«l tuttnuy* \ ** Belonging to an Asnra called yaiad.*’ 

SAjraaa renders the word imrma in this paange by “ srith thy thondrrbolt.” In his 
note on R.V. L 174, 2, bn had preriorwly rendered it by for our happiness.** I 
hate Trntnred to render it ** oar defence.** 

•• In R. V. Tiiu S 4 , 8, we find the same epithet applied to persons: TVcm hi 
imiratmmm potilf roji tUdm a*i | “ Thon art the lord, the king of many peoples." 

•• SaysQa interprets mimmmwrnyntam by p^kd^ir HtnairaMasi, “hoilt of stone,*' 
and Mys they were the citiea of S’ambara. 

** It appears that moring clood-caatlcs are here meant. 
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haring been Tomiaished hj the goda, performGd austerities, and hnilt 
three castles in the thmo worlds,—one of iron on the earth, one of 
silver in the atmosphero, and one of gold in the sky^ Thon Agni was 
supplicated by the gods to bum these coslies with the up&sid- In 
ocmscqqcncc, Agni, in tho form of the npiBad doity, catered these eosEJes, 
and burned them. Then these costlea beoame the bodies of Agni. It 
IS to this that this Mantra (text) has referenoe.” Tbo Shtapatha* 
hrAhmo^a (Ui^ 'I, 4, 5, ff.) has the following posauge on the same 
sabjeet:—iVrdi eha vai arKmi rAo idfhayi prSjdjiai^tiA piopfiJAir^ \ 
txiio 'turdA rjiAa hissha jfunil chakrirt tra omufft hit raja^ 

t&m antarikuhi Aartnli^ dtvi \ tad rai dirdA ijirafd | te Hahhif upa~ 
icihhir upiiAdai^ \ iad yad up^ida^ tatmiid upa^adu Rdnu j t# pvrah 
prahhindann iwIji pr^jopan \ tiustS.d dAur " HpmadS. puram 

jopanti^* /ti I ''^The goda and Asoras, who wore both the offspring of 
Prajsipati, oenUmdod tegother^ Then the Asnras constiucted eosdi^ in 
these worlds, one of Lroa la this world, one of silver in the atmosphere, 
and one of gold in the sky. Tbo gods were envious of this. They 
oat near (i^jpa-fuld^sn) with these ' uposods' £eeretnotiies so called, or 
slogcs] ; and &om their thus sitting the name of ' npused' originatedh 
They smote the cities, and conquered these worlds. Hence the saying 
that men conquer a city with on ^upoaod.’ ** In the sequel of the 
same passage, iiL 4, 4, 14, it is said: Fafrant ko ttai Mtrtikarott 
Apmm anJkam Softtam itf/ysm Vithnu^ Jbi/mo/ajA | "He thus prepares 
the thunderbolt, making Agni the shaft, Soma the iron, Yishnn tho 
paint."" (See nloD Weber"! led. Stud. ii. 310-) 

Tho Aitoroya Br^nmoa i. 23 giTostho following variation of thestory: 
IkvUturit^ rat mAu hkishu ] U vai amrii^ tstUn tea 

jstrro "Attrro/a yalAA hatlpd^tak ] truM U voi rm 

I'owm dAwTo^i]: Tajaidm attarihham AartJilin dka^ U tathi fmdn hkdn 
puto "AmnaAil U davah oArvcM "jotro pn* hk&n akrata\ 

pura^ imun praii karai^maliai" itf " iVi ] ta tadah tea atyu^ 

M Tbs rcfetvtiee hcio la ti> tbs text ct tfa;c V.9. A, $■ which cofttoiiia the words 
yu r# Ap/u •aya^vjfR fa U iftu rofakta^ lanuk; $rd tt apm kariin^ 

iamitk Tba body ol ihiiu>, Agni, which nipoMt m iron; whicti rypoici in rilTcr ^ 
which reposes in gdiL'^ The ‘ upwhul' was a festiTTil, port td the jTDtuh^eciia, 
which WHi kept far MTcnl days. 1^ Bah tlut [>h jud Eoth's Lexicon. 

The CatOMciitiiiy nijk: Tf^Voii'W makha-pr^dtMtk \ tsiya* tataJk 

pvfto J 
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pratyakurrala oynUhram antarihhud hacirdkine tathd iman lolan 
purah prat^akHrTaU\U dnHh ahrucann « Hpatadah vpdyama upatadd tai 
mahdpHramjtyantP* Ui\U yJw pratkamdm uputadaw^ 

upiiyam* Uyd era enda a$mdl hk&d aaudanta ydm dtHlyuA tayd 'n/oni- 
ehdd ydA tfitlyddi tayd dicah ( tdita tathd ebhyo lokeihyo 'nadoata. 
“ Tho god* and Aauraa rtrovo together in theae world*. The A*ura* 
mode theae world* into castles, os strong and powerful person* do. 
Thu* they made this earth a castle of iron, tho air one of silver, and 
the sky one of gold: thus did they make these worlds castles. The 
god« Mid: “ These Asums have made theae worlds into casUes; lot u* 
in turn make of them counter-castles.* (The other gods said) * so be 
it.’ They (accordingly) made out of this earth a sitting-room ” (Mifar), 
out of the air a are-altar, and out of the sky two receptacles of obla¬ 
tion*: thu* they made these worlds into counter-castlca. Tho gods 
Mid, ‘ let u» enter upon sieges {apasadah)* for by siege men conquer a 
great fort.’ (The other god* said) ‘so be it.’ By the first siege on 
which they entered they drove them (the Asunia) from this earth by 
tho second from the air, and by the third from the sky. So they d^vc 
them from these worlds.” 


Furthtr on, in leoUon 24 of tho ramo ohnptor, tho Aitarorn Biih- 
moflo uyi;— ,taf, *,a4 uMuhimtU ftd upoMoiak \ latyak 
Atnxr S.U Samak kalya rMga. tgam,i> Tarunak ’parsiai\ 

Um ajyadkanciaa >.>«, I,yl para kkiadamtak dyon | “The (nnU 
proporM thU «Tow, tho Upa«d,. Agni wm it. d,aft. Som. »a. it. 
iron, 4,Ann w« ,bi point, Voma. it. feothem Uring tho Jjya for 
“ *•“ “<* irtnt fonrnnl rfinttering tho 


Tho T«ttjrtya SwhitS, ei. 2, 3 („ ,noted in tho eommontorr on «, 
™lier port of the umo work, Bihl. Ind., BUek T.jurrtda, in tho 
Srrt Tolnme, poge 390, f.), thn. roUte, tho .tory, comhining tho porU 
at the mirratiro which ore «pomted in tho two other BrShmnou-- 

Cln 7kT?. '■7‘* ’'*• '•*>« ’'*• 

«1 laamki 
yal <ka„am tada yak cU « apa«dd rai maklpurai, Jayanti” Hi | 
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U uhum tamaakwraia Ajnim anlham Sontam ial^ai^ rUkmuA t^anam \ U 
'kruran **iak imdm astayati** iVi | “ RudraV' tty ahmum \ ^^liudro cat 
krtirak ao ’ajya/c” tit | ao *brar1d **varam rpsai akam ara pai^itdm 
adkipattr aaditP^ iti \ iaamdd Rudrak paHiaAm adkipatik \ tarn Rudro 
'rdafijat | m itarok pttro hkitrd thkyo Ickabkyo 'mrdn prAntidata | 
** Theoo Arams hod three castles^ the lowest one of iron, next one of 
ailrcr, and then one of gold. The gods were unable to conquer these. 
They sought to capture them by siege (or by an upaaad). Hence men 
say, * he who knows^ and he who does not know, this, both conquer a 
great fort by siege.* They prepared an arrow, making Agni the wooden 
shaft. Soma the iron, and Vishga the point*• They said, ' who shall 
shoot this arrow ?’ * Hudra,* they said; * Rudra is cruel, let him shoot 

it* He (Rudra) said, * let me ask a boon; let me bo the lord of cattle 
(or rictims).’ Hence Rudra is tho lord of cattle. He discharged the 
arrow, and haring shattered the three castles, drove the Asuras from 
these worlds.*** 

The Atharraveda, r. 28, 9, f., speaks of three castles of the gods:— 
Dtcaa trd pain haritam madhyAt teS patu arjtmam\hkimy6k ayaamayam 
pAtu pruy&d dacapwruk ayaaa \ imda tiaro darapurda Ida ird rakahantu 
aanatak | “May the golden protect thee from tho sky, the silrer from 
the air, the iron from the earth; this man has reached the castles of tho 
gods. Hay these three castles of the gods preserve thee continually.’* 

Another text speaks of tho castles of tho Arams, Atharraveda, x. 
6, 10: Tam hihkrack rhandramdk mamim aattrdadm pure *jayad ddnacundik 
ktrammaylk | “ Holding that gem, the Moon captured tho golden castles 
of the Asuras, sons of Dnnil.’* 

And TOTM 20 of tho same hymn says; Tai'r medimo Anyiraao Ikuyindm 
bthhiduhpuraa tana itadt dciakatajaki | “.Allied with them*(thc Athar- 
vans) tho Angirases shattered the castles of the Dasyus: with it do 
thou slay thine enemies.’* 

In several texts Dasyus are mentioned in connexion with mountains. 
Thus in R.V., iL 12, 11, we have the words. Yak Sambaram parrot- 
aaku kakiyantam ekaicdrtitiydm iaradt ancarindat | “ Who discovered 

aa Comm. p. S91: Amikm^tUo iSmmtpa praikatmaAASyam JtasAfkam aeAaiAf 0 
/atya-iakdt ISiam Ujamm-UhtUu tad-afrmm. 

aa See rmion of tb« Mine rtorjr, girra ia tho Aao^tena parrs of the 
MahAbhfirata, as quoted in toL ir. of thi* work, pp. 188, t; sad at much greater 
length in the Karos psrra, vr. 1407, ff. 
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%^bcLrt liTing m iJbe mouQtaiiu ia tiuj fortieth outii nitt &iid in i. ISOt 
7: /«ro ninrsfiin JAdrv Pirave PtrodHtSfifa vuki ddiiukf wfi'ia 

cajrfna dtliuikt nfiiah \ AiiiA^v^^a Sniti^tap* ffirtr Mgro avuihitr^st \ 
mako dkoHani dajfam^fHiA ^ah! viied dhanCni ojatS \ “0 Indra^ itnpctUQUS, 
thou didst Bkattor by thy bolt ninotj-'niiio oitics for Pura (or tbo 
for the rery liberal saoiifleer Bivodnsa;—impctuoiUt^for the 
liberal aacridcor. PicrcOi ho hurled down dacabam from the monn- 
tnin for the sake of Atithigro^ boatowing great wealth by hi® powcTj 
all wealth by hU power. it. 14 : Ula ddxe^ ^aMlituram ifikattk 
farcaittd adki j ord/iaan /nim SamttaroBi \ Thoiti Ibdm, didst cast 
down tho IMaa Suaibani, fion of Kulitora, from tbo grost mountain." 
vi. 26, 3 1 ^rai jiVifr diUa^ Samburam keiH pruro Dit^d^Mm \ "Thou 
dldat hurl down the Dusa l^unbara from tho mountain, thou didst 
prescTTc DiToduoa.*' 

The wealth or property of the Diisyu® or Abtims ia apoken of in 
Turioua pLiioe&r Thua in L 33, 4 t Vddhir hi dink^uia yAo'imid 

ihiii rAdronn upa iakshhir Indfit | "Thou* 0 Indtti, iidriuiciDg singly, 
host slain the wealthy Daayfl, together with Ma ollio*. with thy 
deatrucUvo weapon."" L He, 4: AttmtaiUaA umam jahi 
ye» rut te mayah p OJndAAyom iwyd rrdnwdjA daddhi ifirii chid ohaic | 
" Kill all thoee who moke no obladona, though difflenlt to deatioy, 
end who rmuBo thee no gladness; giro us their wealth; the worshipper 
expects it." ii. 15, 4 : Safratolhfia pariyaiya Jhikiter viAcam odAjy 
dyudham iddhc aynau \ tagohhtr oirair acfijad rBiAiAAiAJ " Surround* 
ing those (Asmas) who had carried away Bahhlti, ho bumod all 
their wcapona in the blazing fire, and proocuted him with eowa, 
horses, and ebanots.*' iv. 30, 13 j Uia Stuhaa$hyit dA^isAavyd 

pramrikcAo ahhi t^anam \ pure yad aiya taaipinak \ " Thou didat 
boldly a weep away the wealth of ^uahtpa, when thou didst ahottcr 
his casaea." tiU. 40, 6: Apt enUha pardon wad wratatar tVfl jsuA- 
pitawi I cjo dUcawya damhkaya \ eayam iad atya msiAA^i'^oik earn Indram 
ciihajitjnaht \ " Root up, as of old, like (a tree) oTorgrown by a nreep- 
mg plant \ subdue the might of the Disfl j nsay we through [or with] 

" i^yxqa Tvauuki na this rent; " The V^jutivyiDt dutinedy rcoord tli« TMlth 

Tpt™] in lioK) worth} » mrSjlcAa mrtdmi 

£\m turn lo Vritni w«e eoataiiiHl all the atuli, eU the Kuunii ud ^ 
obtotLont/ p ■—» 
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Indra diride his collected wealth.” x. 69, 6: Sam ajryd parvatya 
rasimi Jdtd rfiYrdft dryd jigttka \ “Thou host conquered the property, 
whether situated in the plains or hills, (thou hast conquered) the D&ss 
and the Arya enemies.” 

In the following and numerous other texts (as well as in some of 
the preceding), rarious Dasyus, or st least adrersaries, are specified 
by name, together with the persons who wore delivered from them. 
R.V., i. 51, 6: JVeA KuUaA Sutkmahatguka dcUkm arandkago AtiM- 
griiga Sambaram | makdmUtm ckid Arbudaik ngakramlk padd $amdd 
tea datgnkatgdga j^'niakt \ “ Thou host preserved Kutsa in his fights 

with S’ushga; hast subdued Sambara to Atithigra; thou hast trodden 
under foot the great Arbuda; of old host thou been bom to destroy 
the Dasyus.”** rii. 19, 2: Team hi tgad Indra KuUam dvah itiirK- 
tkamdnat iattrd tamargyt | ddtaA gat S’tukifaA Ktigaraih ni atmai 
arandkagah Arjanagdga iiktkan | “ Thou, 0 Indra, didst then deliver 
Kutsa in the fray, interposing with thy body, when favouring that 
son of Arjuni, thou didst snbduo to him the Dosa Sttshga, and 
Kayara.”** L 53, 8: TVen Karanjam uta Paraayam tadkU 
t^itkfhagd Atitkigratga cartani | teadi iota Fangfidatga abkinat pare 
amdModak purukdtdk /ifiyfiraml | 9 | Team ttdn jaaa~rdjm) drirdaba 
abandkioid Subraratd upajagmmuhah | tkaskfidk takatrd naratiik nora 
imto ni ekakrtna rathgd dtukpadd atpsai \ 10 j Team dvitka Smira- 
vataA taratibku tava trdmabkir Indra 7\irragdnam | traH atmai A'$$ttam 
Atitkigram Agum makt rdjnt gdna arandkandgak | “8. Thou hast 

slain Karonja and Parlays with the glitteriog spear of Atithigra. 
Unyielding, thou host broken down the hundred cities of Vangrido, 
which had been blockaded by Rijiivan. 9. Thou, rcoowned Indra, hast 
with thy swift chariot-wheels, crushed those twenty kings of men, who 
assailed the nnaiiled SuAraras, [and their] sixty thousand and ninety- 

•* This Tens is followed abnost immaduUcly by the text, L 61, 8, quoted above, 
p. 369. “ Dahuguish between the Aryas,'* etc. 

•* la R.V., iv. 26,1 (quoted above, p. 360), abo, Kstsa is called the son of AijoiiL 
Kuhn considen that Kntaa is a penonifleation of the lightning, a view which he 
eoosiden to be cooftrmed by his patroDymie of Aijoni, Aijuna being an epithet of 
Indra, asd of the thunderbolt. ^ Henbkunft das Feoen, pp. 67-62,66,140,176. 
See also Bohtlingk and Roth. e.e. Knynva b also neationed in L 103, 3: AsA/tsm 
tmitah Kngofotya yesA v , hat* U tgatim p rtwy Seigkipdk. “ The two wives of 
Kuyava bathe with water; may they be drowned in the stream of the is*iph6.” 
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hIdc [followen]. 10. Thou hacFt: bj' thj dUb proU^^t^d SnnraT^ And bj 
thy help TurTaya^a* Totbi# mighty yanthful king tboa ha^t subjected 
Xutso, Alithigvo, and Ayn/*'^ ii. 30, S t Sarstrati tvam 6*j^a.n 
fnanti^at} dhriihati jtthi /d/rilji | tyaih chit iar^haniaih 
^amAnam Tnita hanti rfMAdJAffw i^an^ihimm | '■ Saraarntl^ do thou 
protect 115: impetaons, attended by the Mjiruts, thou conqticrcst our 
enemies. Indra deatroyH the chief of the 8!ito^ikmf arrogant, and 
nuaking a diapliy of hie Btrongth,"" iv. 30, 13: Uta Phr^Ai- 

nai^ £atil V^dAiA | adhi parti'hd praMln if a | 31 [ airSpayiid 

BalhUay* mhuftS^ ij-ithiaia^ halAaih | Tndro mdyayd \ "Thou 

hast Hlain above a Uiouaand nnd Hvo htmdrad followers of the Do® 
Yarchin like felliea of a wheel [crushed, or whirled rcuindf]" 21. Indra, 

TIk: vauthful king, kUiuIhI to in the ].a^ tctu, aaid hj Goth (Le^oU, ttader 
the want '^AliUijgV*'^ tolw TamifiluB. Sou, howevur, uo^r TUrviLjlkQB, Bunruj 
(Qf« UEid OiX., i. 413} «dy> it mtut bc! SnaWraa. ThcK umM ooenr ogiiui La vi. 
19, 13. Kaua it koniciiiitire oiiU-d [G.V'., L 43, 3; i. 131, iv. IG, 12; i. 9^, 0}, 
und Eomudmci irmqTiialicd (it U, T; iv, I; ri, 13, 13; VikL, 5, 2), bf Indfn. 

** Siiyiiua utyt Hint if rJtSv ..^Slnvnr^nA tla« : “ S'ani^ tmil Mulu U-n* the 
pHttCt of the Ate im-*' StC tha ttary Itgnnltlijf thum ia TikitL Saa,, ti. 4,10, j, quoted 
in the 4ilfa tolamo uf lliu work, p. 230, not£, whe-ra (b'CV nppeor in the olujiu’toT 
■tifrfrHl to by Silyauii. Tbo itorr it somwbat tlifTcron dj tald in S'atop. Dr., Ir. 2, 
Ir .ifrrdA tfjmjitffAHtrt fott tfaf ftv mt itkitr apsliaH^ 

I4H ] ifnJ Atf tMd dtvaj^ ^ui^ila tarmv hifKiie titd Ad tata moAtfj^rs i^ipm wt 
pttffifr apadruf^lak | 0 | ff Ad detHA oi<Ai«Aj if^ael/j yiftA* imiir ayuAnaiiAiaAdi 
Hi I Jif Ad uthiti I pfddiAySw ^'Anoiiidri^iiAAywfwiVAfdrdAI tim trJintfim 

djwAdMuAyovwAr*' Ha j tAhhyBwi yntAait JayrikKj^ \ gkkyaraiiam \ tfHt grikfitya 
opuyktutia I i'4MNNll S^tf^nHiHOifAaiAj^KS jriAyj'ff ifrgiTihhyo Aufvt» | “When the 
godt flaOtv tbr Attmt and liaktlnuct, they could Oot tmite thfse tWD UhI 

3l!ariiii, wba bad just bi^en iianiL>d;L When ibn gudt performed anv rite, ibceo nro 
uted to codie and disturb it, aad thm ma awoy quieUy. G. The gmb uid: ' Coa-^ 
iid<r boff wr abiitl smite thuau' They [tba othur godt ^ll nidt ‘ Let tu ptepatv two 
dmujfbtfl for them; tlwy will .Blight; and tlim we ^bdll mnater end (mitt: them.* 
They iwcordtiigly prepwed Dbutioiij for threr two. They alighied, Thoy (the godr} 
muttred aod ptrodt* tbrni. Umco two dmugbte apth pfepared for S'liuda and M arks, 
but BfE offered to the gods/' In tho S'ntapatliB-LrLihEiiaoa, L 1, 4,14 (p, 0 of WbW' 
edition), Eilatii and Akoli ara ilccliiml to be ibc priotl of tho Asunw; JSTiJJI/flAw/l 
Hi Am .<iiiuna^oAMiii< dwtuA. Z. D. AL Ii, for lb5<J. p. 302. In Ind. Stud-, i- 32, 
WebcT quotM the following word* froan tbo FMnuhntbfa-bnULinniu, IS, 11; ffBdpo* 
rdBautoM obi uifraM aiJsiuBsm f'lrdfn.iilX^ir anruatw/f^ cic, ■“'VTMIc the 0anp4- 
TBikna wore noatcd at n ineriSde, Eirain and AkuH, etc." See also Ind. Stud., 
p. leS, 1»S, ii. 243. According to the Mehilbhlimti, i. 2514, UanllBa KSeya, or 
S'okra, Hti of Bhrigu {t, SfiM) WU the teacher of tbr Asmu, B^ hii 

OODI were thdr priiala In Teiwa SISS, 01, of the Hme look, tho 

rivalry of r^aiuti Jind Anghru ts Jfcfetrcd to. DGuuu EfiTra w(ti the mraei Bgssr of 
the Asimu, Bnntrdiiig to the Taitt, S^u^ L 5* S, 6. » See atao R.T., vii. M, J*- 
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liy his snpcrhiunim powor^ pnt to tletip irith his weapoM thirty th&ti' 
sand IMsas for DalhltL" v. 30, 7: dtrA diltagya Na/nHArha^ hro 
yoti arartayt monan yilivn fVAAdJt | 9 | ttnyo AT dilniA dyttdhdjti thakfr 
kun imrattH a^ya stmdi^ | mtt^r hi akhyad trAA* agyu dhtnfi 

aifu$ Kpspriitd yudhaye dguyum /adrifk | Whoo, ditslfitkiiig prosperity 
for Mono, thoti didst slHkc off the huad ot tho DiUa Komuchi,*’ 
9. The Dl-ia toolc his Tiri™ for alHcs la bottle. What will his 
feeble hoata do to me? He coneoeled his two Mr ones; and then 
lodro ippttmidtfld to fight with the DaiynJ* viii, 32* 26; JJtita 
jyitram fiehUhdfNah Aurpatdhham AAi£iita& himtfia avidAyad Arbuditjnj 
" lodra slew Tfitru, Anrpavfibha* AhTsuvo: with frost he plercod 
jLrbudflu" Till. -10, 10: ofasd SuiAiyi*i/it a^ddni ihedeti juhot 

utarrallr opaA \ “ ISTio by his might enishea the eggs of Siifihij|.a; 

he oonquerod the celostml waters,*' s. St, I: iVfire rferan dtire 
(tdiam yoA prajdym trsayai ynd aitS:iAak Indf^ \ '^Thon host pro¬ 
tected the gods, thou Imst ororconiG the might of the Dasyue, when 
thon, 0 Inditt, didst foTour some one people,*' 3E, 73* 7: TVoA 
jagAmiAa titMAAfuytt^ diUdm fighaye eiindyinft \ 

“Thon hast slfun tlte vehement Xomuchi, making the Bo^a devoid 
of powL^ for the juahL*** x* 95, 7: yfl^ frd ihtrfirflro rajidya fleor- 
dhayan datyidiafydya dnSA \ “ When* Fururaviis* the gods strength- 

ened thee for the ooiiflict with the Dwyuj.*' 

I here gene over the names of the Dosyua or Aannis mentioned in 
the R,V. with the view of discovering whether any of them could be 
regarded os of non-Arlnn iir indigenons origin; but I have not sbaeiTcd 
any that appear to be of this character. But wo ahould recollect that 
the Anans rrotild not nmtaturalJy deaignato the aboriginal leader? ■(if 
they s]>vclfied any of them in tlieir sue red h}~mns) by names of Atiun 
origin, or at least softened into on Arinn fonn^ The Greeks intro- 
ducod Greek modificutia'ns into Tcraino and other proper nome^ and 
the Chaldt^nns am staled in the Booh of Daniel to have given Chaldean 
appellations to the Jews, 

In some passages tho Dosyus are spoken of os monsters." Thna, u, 

vr rherr u a li^cod abaut ladrn mid ibc Aiant Nmaticlu in ttic S'nUp. Biih.., v, 

4, t, 8, p. 459. 

" Sw fotfej, GIh^ ta S,Vr under tbe Word A'mn»eki. 

*• The Daii]rui inuat he eril ipMte im A.Y.* iriiL 2, 28: J> jii/pjAw 

pravitAfi^ etc. the Baijiu who haro mttend latc, or usoog* tho Pitfis . They 
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H, 4 : laA l^ra^ik ja^Aana furns ehaiApumaafft n^ieaCiai cAa \ 

Arbudam am fli«A4 haladk* \ fttcwUrtga, dwplayiug^ ninGty-nine 

anna \ who stnlck dawn Arbudo,*' etc. x. 99, S; ^ hT dagam tmn'raFom 
jpatir danahadoAihafa tritinb^am damanyat \ s*ya 2ViYatiK vrtdham 
Tip^ vardAaia ayoapraytl baa \ ^^Tkis lord humblHl and snbjagated Ibe 
lond-abcutiiig I>aaa, with rax ej<s and tbrco heads.'’" Trito^ increasing 
in strength, ranete this boar with his Iran-tipped sbnft,” Tlie enemies 
of Indm ore spoken of in a few passages os acaluig the sky: thus, li. 
12, 12 : Yo RauAi^m aipAurad cajtai^hia- dydnt aroAaxtam h> JaaaMiih 
IitdraA \ "0 men, he who, onnod with the thunder, slew Eauliiija 
as he was scnlirig the hcaTon, is Indra.'* tUi. 14, 14: J/uyu bhir 
iiUiMfipMla^ /ndrm dif&tn aroruinAaia^ ded datpUn adhQnntbdb I 
^*Thou, India, host hurled down the Dasyus, who, bj their super¬ 
human powers, were mountlDg upwards, and seeking to scale hsaTen.’"^’ 
In iL 12, 2, the Dosjns nro Mtid to regard thcmselTcs os immortni: 
Sfija moAir Indra ydA apintak parubfbitd^ Ahind iura purvlb I 
amartyam chid datoa nianyuiwdwiin aidAAihad' wI/Adir rerffdAuMdA | 
^'Thon host, 0 heroic Imlro, let loose the ahundunt wotcMi whieh 
thou ougmentedst when they were stopped by AhL Gaining vigour 
hy hymns, he shattered the Dilsa, who regarded hinumlf os unmartBiL” 
In X. V, 19, the Uasyns nro conjoined with men: Ad Apm epii^afa 
litgaAydd datyUn iiAuA tdioApud Hfin | ^^HGreiipon, 0 Agnl, 
may the Atri oTereoms the illiberal Dosyns, may Tt^ha OToicume the 
men.*' 

1 have thus brought tmder review in this eeetion n variety of passages 
which boor, or might be conceived to hear, some referGiice to the con¬ 
quest of territory by the Aryss and to the cundition, eclonr, speech, 
religicus rites, and castlea of the Dasyns. The meaning of many of these 
texts is, however, os we have seen, extremely doubtful; and Eomc of 
them are clearly of a mythological imports Such, for mstnnee, are 
those which liescribu the centests of Indre with ’S'ritrn, the demon of 

u« Hid to be and Nipini^ which tli# cdamcnUry on Y.S., 2, 30, a- 

pleioi m tuirisg grwi or lub^ budim, [s tlut pajuafc tbti vrukd ourraS u a»ii 
iaUttflid of 6eo ^isQ A.V., x 3, 11, wbeni they ire tdeanflod with 

Indn aatyitji Vm oHWdn. 

la S^alapit BSr., p. fi7, S 1011 of Trsibtfi witb three hipn^n mhI lix cycs ia icca- 
UotLcd lu liAVttig hu ttree hood* cut oS by Indix 

In L 73, 4, Uie «.pnHtcin jfo dtiy^ ovu dAatituAf mean. 
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Uto who withholds nin^ whoro we arc, no doubt, to under- 

Btond both the god and his odTorsaiy os pei^nifications of atmospherical 
phenomena. In the same way, Shinbara, S'aihyiif and Ij'umuchi oio to 
bo regarded as mrthicsl personae^ of a kindred character with Vjitra, 
And yet there ore many psssa^gcs in which the word “ vritra” baa the 
signiheation of enemy in general (as B.Y. ri. 38, 8 1 ri. 60,0 i rii, 83,1, 
p, 881) ; and Professor Spiegel, aa wo have seen 817), is of opinion 
that the word " rfitnilmii had originally nothing more than n general 
aignifieation, and that it wn# only at a lator period that it eame to 
be a Ppecial designstlini of Indra. The word Nambaro, agiuii, as 
Benfoj (Glossary to Bamareida, p, I8l) remarks, is gtTon in the 
iNIghantus as ajnonymoTifi with w/yM, ”o chmd*' (i, 10), with 
"water” (i. 12), and with hah, "force” (ii-O); while the mythical 
narrations generally identify him with Yiitra. In regnid to this word 
Professor Both remarks as follows (Lit, and Hist- of the Yedo, p, 116): 
"Id the passages which speak of BivodHsit, tnentioa is made ol his 
deliTerence, hy tho aid of the gods, from the oppressor ^mbora, e.g. 
B.Yh i- 112, 14; ix. 61, 2- It is true that l^bara is employed at 
a later period to designate an onomy in gCnetTil, and in porticnlnr the 
enemy of Indm, Yjaira; htit it is not imprebahle that this may bo tho 
tmtiflferencc of the more ancient recollection nf a drendod enemy to the 
greatest of all enemies, tho demon of the douds.^’ (See, howeTcr, 
p. 36&, above,) 

Professor MuUorfXastEeniltsof tho Turanian Beoearehes, pp, 844, S',) 
remarks as foUowa on the use of the words Dssyu, Eakshos, Yiitndhilna, 
etc. t “ Dosya simply means onemy; for instance, when Indre is praisod 
because * ho destroyed the Daiyns and protected the Arian oolont.' 
The ' Dnsyna," in the VhIo, may mean non-Arian races in many hymns; 
yet the mere fact of tribes being called the enemies of certain kings or 
prietts rmi hardly be said to pravo their barborijiii origiuL Vosishtha 
himself, the very type of the Arion Brahman, when in feud with 
Vi^ivamitra, is called not only nn enemy but a 'YcitiidMna,^ and other 
names, which in common porlanco arc only bestowed on borbnriaiii 
savages and eril spirits.*^ (See the jSrat volume of this work, pp. 326, f, 

” fThu pflflOgt, ui 9, appoiui to me to be, ralhEi', one of UiMe ia vludt the 
eontroat u tao»l ftroogly dnwa betwefo ihd Aiyia oml ihe nborigiiittw Sm BboTc, 
pp, 2-82 pmd 
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wliiirC! tho origiiia] piusage am} the tnuislrLtiDn are glrcQ^) In other 
passages [of the K.V.] the won! ^ * . dfiTil (lakshjis) is ckorlj applied 
to bfirbaroiia nations^ Origicoily rakshns meant etraug ond powerful p 
but it soon took the senae of giflut and borbaritu^” and in thin sense it 
occurs in tho Yodn, together with YuLudluma. Another Vaidilt epithet 
applied, aa it seema, to wild tribes in fasting tho scats of the ArjJW, ia 
aongaitra,^ * the j who do not keep the fire.' Thna we real, * Agni, 
dnvfl away from ns the enemies—tribes who keep no sacred lire* emne 
to attack ns. Cutne again to the enrthp sacred god, witli all the Im- 
mortalfi, come to onr libation / Tho boqio racoa are called * kreTjad,' 

or desh-catersH In a famona hymn of Yoaiahtha wo read: '‘ladra and 
Soma, hum the Rakshos, destroy tliem, throw them down, ye two 
Bulls, tho pcojdc that grow in darkness. Hew' down tho oio<l 3 Jient 
suffocate them, kill thorn, hurl them away, and alay the Toracious. 
Indra and Soma, up together agsinst the musing demon! may he hum 
and liiiw like an oblation in tho fire I I'nt your cvorloattng hotrod on 
the villain, who hates the Brahman, who eata flfeih, and whose Iwk is 
abomiimhlc/ * Kravydd, flosh^enter, moims pcopb who cot raw 
meat, , . . and they are olso called ... or rnw-catera, for 


” Thti Ecv. Dt. Wihan (laiita ThfM Tloiiwuiii Teaii Ago, p. 20] that thr 
worJj ttakihHfla, pirfiflha, sad AnmiH wpiv! ongiaoJIy iwiih artnbes; but he adJiKei 
no proof of thw, mil I have found none. 


^ -I S'?, 3: jlfffv fram MHAd din'roA 

iiruA/A7AJ J^nar ttiriiSya Z>frfl vHrMir yfmfiUiAir || 

[®*^ ‘ vEh L04,1,2: ZniiFa-^&ttMi i*tpnltm jnirA^jo u&Jyfym iii arja^atam rrHiow? 

1 wAifc ai JU/fOn ntuttlfySm hi ff/nArtAj 

/WnJ-SijtiHrt MW as'Wawkwh tajiur rAorttr affyittia j-fa’| 

BnAiaadru^* irttrynde gkifdifkftlrtAtuf dmAa dUitam mrntriitfBm Jtiwpffi'ar| In a 
dmfliur Itmin, Vi^Tainitrt, the rim] of Ywiahtta, wm, in h.V. iii. M, ifl-l?; 
jMdra driAfm srnrM^p/rt atkiitaa /ifoAn mtMMiAyaA f 

^iW3 wurtj^ ^>aou ioH^rSiu^ J «t« ifij^ ar*»air amiftaif 

jaAi m imAm »iiniM iajauAt^m \ rriitka im adJtattrid n r^U wAuwa ral’iAa 

Uaffkaraa \ LVajiAs rakik^ taA^mUraM Indra rriStha UfAdAuam praii 

JnVpTAf I S i?w/oi Wj/Wtim riatarlAa SmAoWwjA# fapatAtm Afiim | 
■' IhJu, bo atreng: Cthe Eukiimoi Fj W rtopp^j the mid: bwlow roTour on Uw 
Mcnflw, Bid Db thy ironblppor ftod bki friend.; let onr aiortoj Wnar qai™ 
praotusag Wi^ deceit, mi nwlirioiu, bo dwtroyod. A „npd ha. bem hr 
uja fom j boil npop them thy totiMt belt, mt them up From bca^nith. idiaHcr 

toe® or^wer them j kill mul wJuJae the Eak.hii., Q Sla^U^i Tear up the 

i “'''' ■* 
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the cooking of meat was a distinguishing feature of drilizcd nations, 
and freqnently inTcstod with a sacrificial character. Agni, who in the 
Vedas is the type of the sacrifice, and with it of cirilization and social 
rirtues, takes an entirely different character in his capacity of ‘ kruvyid,’ 
or flcsh>eater. He is represented under a form us hideous as the beings 
he is invoked to devour. Ho sharpens his two iron tusks, puts his 
enemies into his mouth and swallows them. [R.V., x. 87, 2, ff.] He 
heats the edges of his shafts, and sends them into the hearts of the 
Rak s has. He tears their skin, minces their members, and throws them 
before the wolves to be eaten by them, or by the shrieking vultures. 
These Rakshas ore themselves called ‘ achitas,' mad, and * murudev&s,' ^ 
worshippers of mod gods. Nay, they are even taunted with eating 
human flesh, and are called * asutfipas,’ os enjoying the life of other 
men. In the Rigveda we read [x. 87, 16j, *the Ydtudhunas who gloat 
on the bloody flesh of men or horses, and steal the milk of the cow, 0 
Agni, cot off their hcods with thy fiery sword.’ All these epithets 
seem to apply to hostile, and, most likely, aboriginal races, but they 
are too general to allow us the inference of any ethnological conclusions. 
The \ oidik rishis certainly distinguish between Arion and non>Arian 
enemies. The gods are praised for destroying enemies, Arian as well 
as barbarian {ddsd eha rfttird hatam dryJai cAa), and wo frequently 
find the expression ‘ kill our Arian enemies, and the Dusu enemies; 
yea, kill all our enemies.’ But there is no allusion to any distinct 
physical features, such os wo find in later writers. The only expres¬ 
sion that might be interpreted in this way is that of ‘suiipra,’ os 
applied to Arian gods. It means ‘ with a beautiful nose.' As people 
are fain to transfer the qualities which they are most proud of in them¬ 
selves to their gods, and os they do not become aware of their own 
good qualities, except by way of contrast, we might conclude that the 

[Th« far more opprobrious epithet of fusorfrw is applied, appumtlj, to the 
■ame eloM of people, in R.V. riL 21, 5; and x. 99, 3. Tho former of theae texU 
esdstboa: ifa iiJmSdtrakmpiftirritmm mA; ‘‘let not theloactTioas srrc<cht« approach 
our tarred rita.’* Yfiika (Nir. iv. 19) exploint by mirmimmehmryjft; Both 

(lUustiMtioBt to Xir., p. 47} thinks word it a Komfnl appellation for priapie, or 
■ansiial denont. The latt line of the accond text (x. 99, 3, opporentlj spoken of 
Indra) U ae followi ^ ynt i^Mdmnuym rtde fkmoH iiimmdtrim ^ki rtrptttn 

hkit, ** smiting the loacirioiu wretchee, the irmittihle fpod bj art made him- 

•elf matter of the wridtb of [the city] with a hundred portolo.** (See tho fourth 
volume of thia work, pp. 343, ff.)—J.M.] 
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beatttifUl nose of Indni was utijfgMted by the flat noKft of the aboriginal 
TBcea. Trn>» with flat, or erea no noeca at all, are mraitioiied by 
Alexanders DOnijiamoiu in Indian and in the hTmas of the Rigredat 
Moiiu ia sold to have conf^aeied Yi-ii^ipn (Fuda-text, TiiSi-iipra), 
which way be tnuialated by ‘noseleseJ The Dflaa, ur btt^lftriJln^. is 
also c&llbd *Tfuhaiipra' in the Veda, which seema to mean or 
bull-nofled/ and the ^aodsaji,' enemies whom Indra Irilleil ndth hU 
weapon (R,Y, t. 29, 9, lO), are probably nacant for nosoleaa (a-nfiaan), 
not, DB the commentator sappoeea, fur fucekas fui'&sao) people." (See 
above, p. 377, f.) 

Pmtessor Mullor then proceeds to remark that the physical features 
of the iborigiiutl tribes are more distinctly dcaeribed in the Furngoa. 
(See the first Toiuine of thia work, pp. 3&1, 303^ and a paasago from 
the Bhngavata PnraQa which will bo t^noted Farther on). 

W0 nioy, perhapa, bo hettor ubio to nnderatand many of the exprea- 
aions and nllurions in the hymna, and the manner in which some 
peuticular phrases and cpitheta nro applied {os it weald appear, india- 
crlmiaately, to the dtflerent olassei of beinga, haman, ethereal,, or 
demoniacal), if we can first of nil obtain an idea of the positjDn In which 
the Aryas, on their aettlemcnt in India, would prohably find thenmclTee 
placed in reference to the aborigirml tribes; and if wo, aeenndly, con¬ 
sider that the hymns in which, these phmsee ore recorded were com- 
poe<Kl at rarious dates, ranging over acycml centuries; that the same 
words and phrases ate perpEtunlly recurring in the different hyinin; 
and that expressions employed in one aonse in the earlier bynma may 
have been tranafoiroi, in tho compositiona of n later date, to a different 
claw of beings- TYo have farther U rccoUeet, that tJie hymns may not 
alwnyg have been handed down in a complete state, and that pordons 
of different compoeidona, wbieb had originidly n different subject and 
purpose, may have boon erroneously thrown together by compilers in 
after-ages- I ahoR aay a fow wordit, by way of conjecture, on eojidi of 
these topics. 

First, then, we may ocmceivo the Aryaa idYimcUig from the Indus 
in a Muth-es^erly direction into a conn try probably covered with forent, 
and occupied by aavage tribes, who lived m rude huts, perhaps defended 
by ontr e nc hm eots, and anbaistcd on tbo spontaneous prodneta of the 
woods, or on the produce of the chaw, and of fishing; or by some attempt* 
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at agnciUtare. Thesa Larbanaos were of dcrk compIcxiDn^ iH^rhapa olia 
of uncouth appcaraaco, spoke n langriAgo fundonicutaUj 4utluct from 
that of tho AtYaa, difiorod cntirelj" from thorn in their religious iror- 
ship, which no doubt would purtako of the most dogmdod fetuhiam^ 
and (wo can ciuily rupposo) regarded with intenao boatilitf the mere 
ciTiliied iOTaden who wore gradually drindg them from their ancient 
foatnessoa. The -Iryaa, moon while, ua they udTauced, and gradually 
oatabtiehed thcmwlvoa in the foresU, hcldB, and viIlQgefl of the aheni' 
gineSi would not be able ^ at once to seouro thoLr poaitiont but would 
bo exposed to oonetont repriaola on the part of tbcir onemica^ who 
ttouM "aTail thomoelvoa of CTery opportnnity to obsiuI them, to carry 
off their cattle, disturb their ritea, and impedo tbcir progress.’^ ^ The 
black complexion, ferocious aspect, barbarous habile, rude opcocb, 
and Earago yeUs of tho Basyue, and the eaddea and fnrtiTe attacks 
which, under cover of tho impenctrBblD woods,’™ and tbo obscurity of 
night, they would muko on tho cncampmeots of the Aryos, might 
naturally lead tho latter to speak of them, in the Itighly dgurative 
language of an imaginatiTe people in the first stage of civilizatiou, as 
ghoita or demons; or even to conceive of fhoir hidden assailanta as 
poeaesaod of magical nod supcrliumau powers, or as heeded by devils- 
The belief in ghosts is not obsolete (os every one knows) oven in 
modern: tunca and among Christiau nnttono. In the case of noctnmol 
attacks, the return of day would sdraoubh ihe asoaxlanls to withdraw, 
and would restore llio bewilderod and harassed Arjos to eecaritv^ and, 
therefore, the rising of the sun in tho east would bo spoken of as it Is 

“ ’ft ilaon, H.T, toL L Introd, p, ilii. ttic fifth rotr of ihi* wcktIi:, pp, ^JS0', tf. 

In Uu; Rbfipcdji ihOT is « hvtiiili {i. of fix venei, iijcHiie»ed to 
the gCHUm of rormts, Whkb we can coaceirB to bsvo hefin composed at a peiiod mcb 
aa that dctcribwt abore, br S pshi SCcdfbained to IIt* amidst TJst Tvewd*, and (a the 
teilfTjr*' inimleiit to wfjodtntip' through thEir HiitiMkf-i The dnt aad. liuC ftaiujei of 
this tinua taro Oa foUovni: .Aru^^Mi' dJdjj j/a prtra noiy 4 Mi | .tu^Ao ^Ttnrfjn 

ntf M trS ikTr ^ ttirnAMm iaJirtHHim 

g^fiiA7tiU5m [ ^proAuMi An^ymfpt ‘‘Aranyfijut, 

Arqoyanf, than who olmwit loK^t thwlf, heir u it tluit tboo sechost not the humiec F 
Doth not fear pooMfn thee P ,, + t hovB e^iebrated AtniijiaT, tbu ucetuoulMKfnitcd, 
lbs frttgmnt, flbouadcnjf in fowl, dtstitnu of tilUg®, tbs njottur of wild bMsta.” 
See Ruthi Dloslrx of ^'tr., p. 13J; and tho fifth voluiae of this narli, p. 4!i:2. 

™ tn ILV- Tiii, 18, 15, human t nimuea arc ipolc^a nf as arSng Hke Rak»hasia: 
Jo htieAid iririktA«ti mKrt^A «faM m rroiA r ■“ Afaj 

tlir nUMl who soch^ with BAkshsa-Uho atrocLty, to injure ns, pcrisl) by tus own mis- 
coaduft'" 
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in one of the BraimwijaB, m driTing awiiy or dwtioriiig ihe dcTili,** 
In a Blmilfir ifay iho author of the Bimmjatia (if we mppoM tbnt there 
Lb any historical basis for his poetical uamitiTe) speots, as we shall 
shortly sec, of the barbarian tribes onoountetwl by Kfima in the Dekhnn 
as Rukshnaas Jind montop,*‘ This sUito of thing* might last for kudu 
time. The Aryas^ after adraikciiig some wsy, might halt, to occupy, 
to clear and to cullivato the territoty they had acquired ; ond the 
ahoriginea nught continue in posseaaion of the adjacent tracta, somo- 
timw at peace, acd aometimes at war with their laTadera. At length 
the further advance of the Arps would cither drive tho Dasyiu into 
the remoteat comers of the country, or lend to their partial incorpora- 
riou with the Muquorera as the lowest grade in their eotnmimity. 
When this stage was reached, the Aryan would have no longer any 
occasion to oompoae prayers to the goils for protection against the 
aboriginal tribes j but their supcnitlrioaB dread of tbe evil epirita, 
with which the popnlnr mind in all ages has been prone to people tho 
night, would slill oontinuH. 

Secondly. Tbroughout tho whole period (which we may presume 
to have extended over several centuries) during which tho rtnto of 
things just describenl continued, the comporitiou of the Tedic hymns 
was proceodlng. These hymn* were (as wo have supposed, pp. 

108) preserved by tho descendants of tho seTcml hards, who on their 
port, again, were qoustantly adding to the coUecticn other now oom^ 
poritioe* of thoir own. The authors of these new efinsieiiB would 
naturallT incorporate in them many thoughts end phrases borrowed 
ftam tha older hvmna which were preflerred in thtir rccolicctidn,® 
and which were now, perhapa, beginning to be invested with a certain 
sanctity. As circumstnneeB changed, the olliirion* and references in 
tho older hymn* might be forgotten ; and it might boppen that flome 
of the o^Fcssions Dcfiurring in them would no longer be distinctly un¬ 
derstood, and might in this way be applied to conditiona and events 
to whioh they had originally no reference. Tho some thing might 
a\mn happen by way of accommodation : phrases or cpiihetai referring 

w Q[] 0 taj by SfiyaQii on B.T. L S3, 8 ; puritttut 

mp^hautu S« sLu- BiLynoa oR B.V.* L 71,4. 

” Aiid ia our own eipcricmice ilio CbinH« speak of Ecropeant t* foTuign dcril*. 

^ Cowpon! ficnxu'i Htstou? dt« UagtiQi Siiuiii{;'a«, ^ hL p. 12(b eou 1. 
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to one cLus of onenuco might be tnon^rrod to AHOtbE^irt ni Professor 
Hotb {sTO p. 389) soppcKscdto imvo been the cose with tho word 
'When, in fact, wo see that hints and aUaBaons in the Vodoa hore been 
often derclopcd in the rnntgao inta legends of on entirely dIBeivnt 
character and tendency, that the functions and attributes of the Wlio 
gods were quite chnngod in Inter (igc#, and thot even in the Btnhmanas 
tho true monnin^ of mony of tlie Vedie texts has boon misttnderstood, 
it booomeo quite odmiesiblo to suppose, that, even in the^ age wben the 
later hymns wore oomposed, the process of mbwipplicotion mav buto 
commouced, and that their onthort may, in vmioiis instances, have 
employed the words of the e&rlier hymns in n difTorenE manaer from 
that in which they were at first applied. In this way it is conceivable 
that what was origmally said of the dark^mpleiioned, degraded, anil 
savage aborigines, of their castle*, ov rede fortidcatians, ood of their 
condicts with the Aiyus, may hava been at a later period tiansrcrred 
to the foul sprites of darkness, to the hostile demons of the clonds, 
and to the confiicts of the gads with the Asaras and the Baityna. 
Or it is, perhaps, n more prohahla repposltioii that, in the artkss 
stylo of early poetry, the earthly enemies of the worshipper were 
mentionHi in the hymne nlong side of the malicious spirits of darkness 
(with whom, ns wo have just seen, p, 393, they might bo supposed to 
have some affinity or allianM), or tho aerial foes of Indm. This con¬ 
junction or Donfusion of diffcnmt kimls of enemies become* the more 
intclligiblfl if the word Bosyn, as is supposed by the Indian eom- 
mentutor* (page 363, above), originiilly bore the generic eenso of 
destroyer. (See, however, the remarks of Professor Bcnfcy in p. 
367, f.) It might thus come to be applied to all kinds of enemies, 
ss the mention of ono desciiptioii of foes might naturally suggest a 
referent to the others, nnd to the epithets applicable to them. We 
ouraclvee apply to tho devil the appellation of tho foul fiend, a word 
which means enemy (/fr’iMif) in (tcreLOU; and w'ben employing such 
prayers o* deliver ns from tiie fear of the enemy, we naturally 
include aU disturbers of cur peace, outward or inward, physical or 
ghostly. Epithets like anyormto, observing dificrent ritea,^' arrafj, 
“without riha,^' ^ytrJyH, “not sacrificing,"' tfifarn, “without godj,” 
which were nriginally applicable only to men, might tbns, in the pro¬ 
gress of a fantastic mythology, bn aftorwurds transfeiTvd to demons. 
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That thiji is not merely a presuicptioo, bnt that, at least, something 
like the process in queotion actually took place in India, may be illuf- 
tratedby the foUoving; enrioas passage from the Chhandogya TJpamshnd, 
p, 665: <ipi fidtfa lAa iidaMnatn nir^ddfidhartam ajfajamtinaiR 

shit '^dtura rVf | Ay irptznfVArr^ prsfwysi farTrow 

ihikihiiyS edJdTKW* dicirtidrMa lYi ta^iMkUftM^i\ #fflxa Ay lokdM 
jeah^^nh aaan^antt \ “ Hcnoc ertm at the present day a person who Is 
destitute of liberality nnd fsith, and iiTho does not sactiftee, is oon- 
temptuoDsIy oddneased os one of the Asura lacci This is the sacred 
doctnne of the Asuras : they odom the bodies of the dead 'ortb Bilbi, 
Tritb raiment* and jewels, and imagine that by thifl rnEims they shall 
ntbitn the world to come," ** 

The following posango of the Satap^ Hr. di. 2,1, 23 and 24 {p, 23fl, 
'Weber's ed.), may also scire to show the eonnc3ioj:ii bqtwocn the 
nborigines and Aaurae: TV +'liwai Situcackato Ju fthvdk A# otatitk ” 
rYi tadmiah parilhtkh‘irfi& \ Tfitrfi tidm nyf rficAsia Hpi^{/adtjfSm \ 
aa mleehhgt I Tlumdd na brahmanQ mltehhd \ Amrtfii ha mAu cdA* 

The Aeunw, th-prieed of speech, ond trying h ahm^ (* 0 onemies,* 
incorrectly, iiwtend of Re arffysA), were defeated. Hero they slno spoke 
this doubtful expresaaon. This is incorrect language [or one who 
speaks 90 le a mlechha]* Therefore let no Brahman spesk incorrectly; 
for this is the langnogc of the Asuras,” ** 

Ee* WcWj lad. Sind. L 271, 2* anil oatc. Compw Vann, iL 20: TmJ 

dAitnmm y^jnjtfUufiSfH drfM-anm iad ti^nr |j (u ffad aiitarn 

sfHra-irTfft tail ^^Tbe w^Allh of tlim whi) prathfc wieriBce d rT^rdnl 

bT the viM w the |m>p«!rtT of the god*; hot the w«vlih tif tboM who m^Tcr lacriBoe 
ii ciUed thl^ praptirtj- of tho A*ara*.'’ Soe iil»o 3’flUi,pathn-br4hi»Ba», liii, S, It ^ 
(App. Note NA and tV'elwrr's Ind. StOiL L IflO; u well u the teit from the 
Tailtiriya-brahman* ciud in the fiwt mhiine of tbu work, Sqd ed„ p. 31. 

** In tlio lirabrtiiltjai cuiuGrons laythienl talc* ocimr oflultCeB bcTwceii the Dstb* 
(gods) luid Aruv, whicb CInd $tnd. I. [SS, and ii. 243) thiqhj hiv often to 

b« undentDod uf cent***" between the Ansns and the ahnnguiBL This he oonsiden 
to he pniirnl hv the paang? nlxrat Kil^ts {whuM* nniDG aenril' cnrnapcnidil with that 
of the EttiiU^ an Bborigionl iia») and AVnlir pricata of thn Aannu, qaoled abOTS, 
p. 336. note, ^ni the S'etap. Br,+ and by the leg^iml (if Efittijja. It mny b« 
WiprthT of nirtc, ihit the word Jmet, whtn Dwnning la thfl B.A'. (as in ii. 17, 
•nd einewhiiiifr}, thimgh tahta by Rtfth, in bu Lcoicon^ to Riesn geopridly a elwiA 
is uadentood hy the Commcutditwr u the name of an Asan f while this saat* wtjrd 
is italed in the b'atnp. Br. fi, 4,7, to he ua olil name of the FsachflloB; XnmjiwA 
itk Aa ihwAdfnn mkakiRtit^ 
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Sect. Ill, — 'TAe jirtan* wt ihf SarsMPait, and iAtir dtjiaiafi tmtieard 
and tcuthvard fiam tAai jrtint. 

In the preceding sectioiis wt hnTe wen tbnt the AryM^ on penctniting 
into KLodUfiton froin the north>ive«t> and advancing ncrcsa the Punjab 
firom the Indua towurdit the Sarasratl^ foimd thcmeelvea in contact (tnd 
confiiet with a laco of people^ apparently abodgiiiBl, who uro designated 
in the Yedic hymna by the appeUatien of Botins. Wo shall ahortly 
find that at a later period^ on their sonthward progteos from the Booh 
towards and acroBs the Yindhya ranges the Aiiaua again began to preu 
upon the aWIginei, and drove them further and further into the Bekhan. 
Wo flhall nlso, perhaps^ find In the epitheta applied in the Itamayaija 
to the barharons tribes of the Bekhan^ a confiimatiQ'n of the opinion 
that in the hymns of the Higveda the anme class of people are de¬ 
signated by such terma as Itaksliafl, eto. Before proceeding with tbi* 
investigntienf however, we moat first pnuae for a moment with the 
Bmhmanieal Indiana in the holy land on the hanks of the Suxaarath 
and then by the aid of some tes:ta from their unclont writerf, trace 
their advance from that point te the eastward, and their diffusion over 
northern India generally. 

We wKaU now, therefore, suppose that the Aryas, after UaTendiLg the 
country of the five riven, have arrived on the bonks of the Saruavatl, 
and have even extended themaelvee oo for na the Jumna and the Ganges. 
It wonid appear that the narrow tract colled Bmlunavortta between the 
Sar&5vaU and tho Byishadvatt, alluded to in tho classical paasage of 
hfonu, iL 17-24, must have been for a consideFabIc period the seat of 
somo’ of the ni04t disli&guiahed Tall inn priests and sages, that thero the 
B mhtnnni cid institutions must have been developed and mutunrd, and 
perhaps the coUecdon of the Volio hymns completed and the canon 
dosed. tSee obove, pp. J02, 345, 348.) It is not easy to account 
iu any otJicr vay for the sacred duuncter attached to this mnall tract 
of country.** On this aubjcct fjma r'" remarks as follows (in his 

^ Sonu texts cif the V«di testing to Uw SaiSfriUT bsTv been (quoted abore, 
p. SiiS, f- Weber (lad. iL an) quotes two paKi^ frem the S'antliajraiLa 
bimI AtUn^ Erdinwim, sboat the pibiii balding a lAmflcv cm the buiks of tbii 
nttif. 8 «# sIiD ProbiHr Hnog’j Aik Br. The CDmmElicvmeat of 1110 Iignuid ut the 
Ait. Bfr, iL 1 ii u laUDWi: m" i^trom wtfa, ft 

AiliuAiun lemaJ anajfoiiz **dSt;jfaA hiUft jh 

4 tiahiih{» " iti /cm iakirdkamra MC&mAcMH ** dfus enSivf A«N/y J ^rdm-tyoA 
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ZfitBcbrirtt ill. p. 201)i“**Thq hclineBE [of the SarasTatl} muat 
aUo rail 00 lijitoiicfll groimdA, oCLil bo rtfeired to an age when tho 
contraat had beeocQC itrongljr marlccd betwijea the Iiahahitoota of inner 
India, whose inatitutione were frumcKl acooidini^ to rigid Booerdotnl 
priociplea, and the Dccapanta of tho Fonjilh, bjr whom Bnch rules 
were hut imperfecUy obaerred- Thia contrast, howeTer, woo not only 
applicable to tho poople of tlw west: towards tho south bIbo tho 
country which W'bs regulated by instiluteciiis of a stnctly Indian 
ehoniotcr, terminated with tho Suraavutl; the place where that lircr 
disappeared wua the door of the Niohilda country; aod she disop' 
peered in order that ahe might net como Into coutoot with, that impuro 
raco.*'*' Of the same locality Profewr WUson (ViahQu-PuiAt!'»- 
PrefocOj, p. lirii) remorhst '^'TitrioQs udvonturas of the Aral princes 
and mOirt famima sages occur in thia vicinity \ and the A4mniM, or 
religious domiailes, O'f several of tho latter ora planed on tho banks 
of the SarasvatT. According to somo authoiities, it was the ubodo of 
Vyuao, tbo compiler O'f the Yedfis and fura^osp and agreeably to 
au'CtliEiir, when on one occasion tho Yudas hiul fallen into disnse, and 
been tbrgottjcn, tho Brahmans wiore again instructod in them by 
Sarasvata, the son of Sarajrkatl.” One of the most distingnifiUod of 
the tribes of thu Brahmans is known us tho Sarosvatm . ^ . Tho 

Md/nJ'* iVi | " Tlit] rislib attended nt S likmiQ» OH the [binis of] ibc 
Sunxrati. Thiy remored EatiuIui AilOiha &ain tbu Kaiil., ujing, * ThU is thit bou 

uf m boDilinHid, « gamtater (or deniler), and nv Br fltmuir. ; huW bM Ko tonMiCfntod 

kimHeir nmutig' US m tbe uumnl rite f * Aoccnlibgly tfai^j took biin into tho wililiimeai^ 
laying, ‘ lait dufVt dfsteny Iiim hrte; lot biai drink tin) wstOT of tbc SaraariU.' 

Siiuratip bcuroTWj iJiciwedi kim fiTonTi and iho Ershmans in cnisioqiienFo ad¬ 
mitted him to their feUomtbJp. In thn Hnhiibh., uL £074, qwited by l.,iu6ea 
tZoitidu:., iii. 200}, It U paid: Dfiiiadftitjf-fttiAre^ rAitt 

Evtukt^eiff t* nMUnfi rn/uAftf/w j "Those vbn dwell in Xiimkiht'ln, 
■outh of the BoruTutr, and north of the HfuhadTnu, dwell ia besTtn." Sen hIki 
iba Snt Toloma of ibij work, 2itd ed., p. 421, f 

•* Mahahli., iiL : Jbted Fl’iWajkflS wHamp^u |, dcora* 

A'liAddffriifA/raiyd ^wtAfii JSfl™ifo^T | pfiw wi .ViiAAJSJi 

Ai ndm r^uA | '“Thia h tho ploM naHnl tha VimuTaas (diiapptwraaoe) 'Of thn 
Saruvatf, tha gale of tha coaoby ef tha nsi whw impEurity h wai dan 

ihai th« Sartunitf aank into the earth, lest [is ihe imid] thn mahAdqa abonld bncuffic 
tKilUninted with hur." 

An ibatroct of the It^nd hem mfemd to ii giTcn by Frofi»Bor Wilsoa it 
p. 2S6, lit ad. of hii work, note Q; 2nd ed., fol. iiL p, 70, The punogv ocems ia 
the ixUi or S'alys, Earn of the Mnhnbh., TUllc 2M0. A twdtn years' dromjht 
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riTQT itself recseives its appcUation from SartwvstT, tba goddess of 
Itioming, tmdoT whose suspices tba sacred Utemtare of tbe Eindoa 
uBimied Bhapo and anthoritj.'* [Hay we not with aa mach proba* 
bility enppose the woTerso to bsTo been the cose,—eBpecially as her 
Dame is dozived from «r*w, ”water" (Nifti ix. —end that the 

goddess denied her name from the li^er on whoso bnnhs she may be 
said to have been bom " These indications render it certain that, 
whatever seeds were imported frvm withaut, it was in the country 
adjacent to the Seuuavatl river that they were first planted and 
cullivutcd and reared in Hindustan." Sen also Lnssen, Zeitsduifiti 
Liii. p. 202, 

The high degree of sanctity aecKbed by the Indians, at the close of 
the Yedio cru, to the counby between the Sarnsratl and Drishadratl, 
is further proved by the following pasEUge cf Munu, already repeatedly 
referred to: 

Monu, ii. 17-241 Saranatl-^r^hadri$ty(f^ d^tv-nai^for jjfod aHiaritiH \ 
tuih depa-Mirmitain deSam Bruhrmlvartata prachakihat^ \ IS j Tatmia 
Mi yaA dtAlraA pdravtps/ya-tramajitttiA \ FaraaniJm. vin^^^rula^tadi *a 
ioddekdnt uchyait t 10 | fAn Alatiyai cAu jP^arM/dA 

5'dr.MeiuAuA | Brahffltirthi^tiist rai BrskmdraHdd aruinf4tr<ik \ 20 | 
•Etaddeia'pniiutatya §akSi&d nyrajanmamt^ \ sruA staiA charitraA 
£i3:ik&ran prithipydi^tiiirTa'm4navilAl 211 UimapMd^f'lndAyayortitadAyadi 
yat prOy lymiaMd &p{ j Prfiyily^eA eha madhyoMa^ pra^ 

Airfr7dA I 22 I .f tamudrui tu eni p^rrOd 4 iv paickirndl j 

Idiyor iPdttiaraA yiVyor drydeoft^m vidur kudMk \ 23 | kri*k§Manu iv 
cAarvtft mflyo yaira wtokhdr^iak \ ta j^y$ j^Jttyo ieSo ^iKAAadahtt 
tviak paraA | 24 | dpifdiayo dtidn tadiirayiran pnyatnat^tk \ iadr^i 
tv yasmitt kasmiv t'd mpowd rfitti-kanhitakl '^^The truct, fashioned 
by the gods, which lies betw^n the two divine rivera SarosratT and 

occciirdd, doTlDg wMcb ttc grcai rUhtl trarcllnl bithcr md thitber in Muth of 
food, sod tbm Iwt tba Ycdoi (/wAioM ArJtwJS fiartiUftM MtihfaJk rfda 'HulkBtvtSM), 
Tbs Uuni SAiwsln i«ai about la dqun nlso, bat wu distondiOd by ibn ^anjivntT ^ 
nm gtmitfyBM' I'tflA pvttv tttakirmm oAiit \ 

■As BADraivf '-'Qo nut bciuw^ my nob. I wUl gira cLnet^cdUat fiib for food'' D* 
UijOcdiiiiglT Ibsuiued, “prmirving bi» lift and tbv TedM"' (pra^n vttfSimJtda 
dhUfaf*!*) i g-Bd m niTiimiifa trtl (he VhIui Bgiib (a HCOlieT filth It fheir dADTei 
u Stw the SlUl tolomi of tbia iroffc, pp. 333, ff, Fnirtsiir Wiiber, hDWcTer, in 
Km reruv of thst voltuao ia tbn Lit. CmnilhliiLt at July 2Sih, 1370, p. tU, objiHitB 
to the view there lUted. 
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DriahodvatT, ia colled BrahmaviirttA. 18. The ti«tgc reloting to ewtea 
and mixed castes which has been traditioniilly recaiTwl in that country, 
is called the pure usages IB. The country of Kurukahetni, nod of the 
Matoyas^ Panchalus, nnd J^urcjenaB, which adjoins BfahosiTiutta^ is 
the tnnd of brahmArihis '^diviiie ri*hi9}i 20. from a Brahman bom in 
that region let all men upon oaith Inam tbeii rwpcctiiro duties. 21 . 
The tract situated betweea thd Hitnairat and the Viudhyn ranges to 
the cast of Yinasnua, and to Iho west of Pmy&ga, is known na the 
Mndhjndo^a (oentml region). 22. Tho wise know as AryflTirtta the 
country which Mbs between tho same two rniigvs, and extends ftom the 
eastern to the westom ooeim. 23. Tho land where the black antelope 
natumlly grazes is to bo regarded ns the proper region of soenfioo ^ 
beyond that limit lies tho country of the JCcchhM, 24.1-et twico-bom 
men be careful to rcmiuii within these (spocifled) countritSi But a 
Sfudru may dwell anywhErc, when drawn to seek suhsistciicft^’" 

From this pMsagn it appears that at tho period to which the 
rules prescribed in theso rerses are referable the Bn^mnns had 
not ordinarily penetrated to tho south of the Vindhya range, though 
advonturen might have mited, or hermits might hare sottied, in 
those re^DDs. And even to the north of the Vindhya we jBnd iho 
country distributed into seToral tracts mom or leu holy, according 
to their distanoo from tho hallowed spot in the north lying on tho 
hanks of the SamsTOti. Firsts then, wo have this small region 
itself, Brohmarartta. This name may signify (1) either tho region of 
Brahma, the creator, in which case it may have been regarded as in 
same peculiar sense the ubcide of this god, and poesihly the scene of tho 
creation; or (2) the region of devotion or tho Vedas [brahma), and 
thou it will rather denote tho country which was sanc^ed by the 
perfonnanco of holy rites and the study of saemd literature* Next in 
Older wo hare the land of the Brohmarohis, ccmprisiDg KumkahcLra 

^ I am indebted (o Profeuar Aabtcbr for lb« foUmHag iicita I Pfigini, ii. 4, to, 
tnji; anirev^ilaitiim^ tbc combiutian into a drmwtrmjif S'OdfU vbo 

tm not Glnlodcd (Eniyynni crplalEi* u put mtev tbn 

nQgtdar. On this thn M nhilblillBbja imuirki; JtryvnrtSd mmtiiaiiaim j 3a ptMmr 
Arf/^ntrta^ | prig pntj^ iitktimfttm Saantmtam ntUrv^ 

JVn>afraM j “ Tttf HOkie h W (bllcTrtj erdtubd^ ffoti AryarKtlA. But 

whit US ttn Ar7a<r«rt(ii f The eoimtry east of Adiin'n, Wiart of EitlBkaTias [or tbe 
fomt uf KubLa], •ooih of liie HimuTki, mvd north of Ihuipain*" 
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[the ootuitiy west of the JamnD, and stn^khin^ fixim the SafoeTStl ca 
the north toward^ Vfindairoim and Mathiir^)^*”^ with the cooutrj of ths 
Pimehdlus, and ini&^iias. TIi e Panchidas luv ooiil by KuUulca 
the ieoinjnGiLUUjor en Monii^ to havD occopied the ooiintry about 
XAnyahubja or Kunai^ ; tmd the ^iraacnaa to have lived in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Matbaru." The third tract, colled ModhTode^ ojabnicoa 
a wider lueot and utretohefl, north and south, from the Himllayn to the 
Vindhjrfl and north-west ami south-coot, from Tiaaiano, whero 

the Samovatl disappenred in the desert [see ab4V0„ p- to FrayiLga 
nr Allahabad. The feurth region, Arydvartta, or the abode of the 
Arya-% ia yet moro extensive than tho lost, and extcniiB within the 
ijmie limila of latitude from the sea at tho moatb of tho Indm to the 
Bay of Bengal (the OMteni and western Qceane]^ 

The manner in which these deveral oountrice arc hero snocessively 
introduced fieems to indmato that the Aryas proceeded gradnally from 
the banks of the Sainsratl (where, aa wo have snppcned, they had 
established themselves after traversing tho Fanjdb) towards the east 
and south; and that the oonntrica furthest to tho south and east, ss 
well ai to tho sonth-west, of the Sanisvat!, were those with which 
they had become last acquaiated, and were lesst familiar. .i\nather 
proof that the Arians hod not yet penetrated to the south of the 
Viadhyn, or thoroughly occupied the «tatcm pittviuccs of ybrthom 
India, at the tame to which we refer, may bo found in Maun, x. 43, 
44 (e« tint volume of this worli, second ed., pp, 4SI, f., 4Se, ff.), 
where WO OTO told, that the Fauudrahas, O^ros, and Braddas, who hod 
formerly been KshatHyos, hud, &am neglect of rdigioiis rites and the 
ubsence of Brohmona, aimk to the state of V nsholaa, or From 

this it would appear that some at least of tho people of these ceuntnos, 
i,o, of the inhabitants of Bengal proper and of northern OrtEsa, ds 
well a* tho« of the Carcmoodel coast,^ were then living without 
Brahmanical injititntioiia \ and conACi^iiontly that tho Dr^macs had not 
yet taken complete possesaion of all those provinces; thoogh, if the 
dednitioQ above given by Mann ef tho wotd Arjavnrtta may bo relied 
on os proof, the Aryus must havo oarned their conq.aeflts os for east¬ 
ward ss tho eastem ocean, or Bay of Bengal. 

Sm tli^ nuip of Audent Indio, in LuHO, luA AdL VdI. ii. 

■■ J'lmeMataA ffum^tfsAnA MatAur^-dfJHA. 

» See WDjOH'i Vhhiju-PUJri:^ Itt ed, pp. tSO, lad id. rol, ii., pp. LTO, 

1 TTt iwl note*. 
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In the SftUflpntha-hiuhmao® tlie fflUowiDg renuirkahlfi legand, 

to wbicli ottention wm flrflt drawn by Weber (in hii ImL Stud.^ L 
170, regarding tta ad^juica ef the Brahmani^ oiui the sprend of 
their tvHgiou* rites in on eortorly direetfon from the bunks of the 
Sarasvall (Sitap* L 4, I, 10, C):—n%A& An ’^ntih 

Vafhdfi^ram muih§ iahhura \ iufjfa Gotusifr Rshn^attak [-r^A'A pttfDhiiah 
dm I tmmifi jrjnn ^JdAflufryanb'iJM no " na (d UM 

narv ffluAAdd nithpad^Mai** (fj*] tAtn fiyiA/r Aroyff«?A rftfrfAra “ ' fKiAo- 
tram fcu iatt dpumant^fTi \ A^iu hft^ntaai adkmf/ 

vidtffka'* ill I M iffl ptAiiiuirfifA ' l/d jfyjiK iMO 

iraU j af^Aoyo' videgha iti I m ha ndira 

pratiiuir^ra \ ta^ ghfttaMfuc JwitfArf " I'fy wa alhiryn^rad \ atha 
atya ffkntit-iirt^c rra Aymir FdiAvSmtnf wiiifAdji uffa/r^ta \ iam nui 
foioJb lihartyHum \ » ^aya mtikh^ m$hjmU \ «h m^Jjn jj^VAiVIbi jirupa 
adah I tarhi Fide^ka Jlutkata^ Aas tarotratytiin \ u WA prdS 
disAajtH A&hly^ya jBwijn m | ts^ cha Rdh^yaaa Fide^ykoi 

«Ad Miitkaira^ paSehsd dfthsniam aiitrlya4^«A| ta imdk larrd^ nadJr 
aiidaddha \ Saddniru iiy uttitrud yirw nifdhdtaii \ #d* Ad ira 
Qtidodtika \ ka #ind /rul'd ArdAinand^ no t^anti ** smttidf^dhd 
itynind Vathduanna^' ifi'| fitarAt jtrdchlHam ftoAoro [ 

tud ha akAhitrotaram tVo dta §fiifitar<}in ima tm'dditaiti ^nmd Fati- 
vdnariM iU | iad Ad i<torAi ksk^lrataran tea brdhma^h ** hi nfinoM 
ftad yajHfiir antJuidan t 'pi Jaykatty0 Hmddyh* mm rta ^ca i^payati 
^dro/ Alfd ^natidaydkd ky Ayniidi Vaihdnarfm \ ta Aa uedcAa Fideyho 
Mdtkarah " iTu aham bhacdiu" iii[ a£dA ftut i* prdehiiftira kkmranatn’* 
iti Alt uedehs \ id ^Ad *py etarhi Jadala-c^kdndm tasryiidd \ ta hi 
3Idtkarii^ ( Athd ha vedtha Goiam^ SdkiyaMh “ A'afAiun fiti m# 
ilmaHtryaBidno iM praiyairaitthlr " iY/1 Sa ha updiha “■ Aynir mi 
P itt^dMdro muAAi 'AAcil lo no iif ini ittujtAdd niakpadycltai tatmut U Ha 
pratyaffauAmm" tYf ] **tad k hUkam abkdd** tfi*] Yatra ko t^Bm 
yhritarnap Imaht- iU abk^pydhdrthlt tadd ara yktita-kJrtdv Agnif 
Faiitdnaro mukhdd KdaJ^dHt taM ndiahiii dkflrayiitun \ la aw aitthhuJ 
MirBpddi" Ui I ** Videgba** the Mdthara boro Agni VmAv'iinBra in his 
month. The Qotamn Bnhugai/a* wus his priest tjuirolutu)^ 
Thoogh addressed by him he (Videgha) did not answer, ' lost said) 

** 5o 9 ilso Ldatab'A Ind. Aat toL 1. (2]ld rd.h p. 646. 

“ Aftttwuidi prakriiiud to VuliiliiP m See B.V. 1. 7^, 6. 
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Agni fFire) empe ftiom my mouth/ [Tho prioat^ b<Jgaa to 

invoke AguJ with vovscft of tho Rik j * Wp kindle thee at the eaodflcci 
0 wise Agni, thp aacrificcr, tho Inminotis, thp mighty,^ (R^V* t. 26,3) 
*0 Vidogha/ Ho mado no answer. [The priest then repeats!,] ^Thy 
bright, briliiaut, fliimitig beams and rays moont upwards, 0 Agoi,' 
[R.V. riu. 4-1, 16) ^OTidegho.^ [SttU] ho made no reply. [Tha 
priest then rocited Q ^Thee, 0 dropper of butter, wo iaroke/ oto. 
(R.V, V, £8, 2). So far ho nttcred ; when itniapdiately on the mon- 
tion of butter {ghyitn), Agni YoiiriLoara flashed forth &Dm his tnoulUt 
he could not rcstmln him, so he iwued from hiii month, and thou fell 
down to ttijs earth+ Yidegha tho Miithava waa then on [or inj the 
SarasvatT. [Agni] then tniYersed this earth, humieg towards the 
east. Gotnma Ruhugana and Yidegha the MiithaTu followed alter 
him as he burned onward. Ho hurnt ncroso all these rivers; hut he 
did not buni anrow the R adan Tm, which descends from the northern 
mountiiin: [the HimHlayaJ. The Brahiufliis formerly did not nsc te 
cross this river, because it bad not been hurut acrosa by Agni Yaii^^ 
vunara. But now many Brahmans [live} to the east of ih It used to 
be nninhahitahle, and swampy, being untasted by Agni Vulivunaira. 
It is now, however, habitable; for Brihnmna have caused it to be 
tasted by sacrifices. In iho cad of summer this river is, us it were, 
incensed, being still cold, not having been burnt ocross by Agni Yaii- 
vinara- Yidegha tho Hrtthava spake t ' Where shall I abide f ' [Agni] 
replied, *Thy abode [shall bej to the cast of this (iivcr).'^ This 
stream is even now the boundary of the Kcialas and Yidebaa; for they 
are Muthnvas. Gotnma RahQga^a then said; ^How was it that, 
though uddresso(.l by me, thou didst not answer f * Ho replied: 
* Agni YiiijTannra was in my mouth. I did not answer lest ho ahoold 
escape from my mouth.' ' How then,' [rejoined Qo'tama] ' did it come 
to pass [that he escaped]?' [Yidegha uuswerGil]; ' As thou didst 
nttcr the wotds, *’ 0 dropper of butter, we invoke," then, at the men¬ 
tion of hotter, Agni YaiivaDuiu floahod forth from my mouth : I could 
not retain him, he issued from my mouth/^^ 

In this psjBiago the grodual advance of the Aryaa with their 
Brahmsnicol worship, from the hanks of tbo Sarasfotl eastward to these 
of tho Saddnlru, and afterwards beyond that stream, la, as I have said, 
distinctly indicated. At the lime when the Siitapatba-bnkhinana was 
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composed, the BTfiiimaiia hjid already (oa ’n^ober remarks) dwelt for a 
long time in the country beyond tho Saduiilffi, and it had then become 


a principal sent of the Biahinniiical religion j as Janalco, the king of 
Videha, appeara in that work with tho title of aarodit,** or otapeicr. 
Thus (Shtap^ Br. aL 3j I, 2), wo have tho foUoUThg notice : " Jonako 
the Vaideha pnt this question to Yfljoamlkym ^Dost thou, O 
TajnaTtakyo, know tho Agnihotra saciifieo?* ' Q mouBjeh/ be replied, 
I know itj *'** Professor AFebormako# tho following remarks on tho 
legend I baTo Just quoted J Under tho nomo qf Agni Voidtanora (the 
lire which bums for all men), the aaenficuU worohip cf the Bniliaano 
appears to be intended. The port which in the legend the priest 
phijs in reference to tho king is mpterions j but I andersUmd it to 
moan that ho ecmpellcd bim to propagate tho Arion wotohip towards 
the east. Tho Sadonlrfl ptcBenta an obatode, not &oni its magnitude 
or the difficulty of orosaing it {which the Ganges and Jumna must 
have previooaly done in a greater degree), bnt from tho inhoapitablo 
Dhoraeter of the territory bcjond; for tho word * sfaritaram,' ^ somo- 
wliat flowing/ designates the natnro of the tract as an inundated 


Bwamp." hven after Videgba Muthava hod advanced across the riYcr, 
tho Bnihmans (a* the Arians ore here colled) appear to havo remaiojcd 
for n long time on its western bank, aud to have only crossed in greatw 
numbers alter tho king with his people had calrivoted the country; 
until, in the time of the S'alap. Br., it hod attained such a flonriahing 
condition, that the tradition of its ocootiio origiii was only indistiocGy 
preserved,” Ind. Stud. i. pp. 178, 179. 


In tho Yocabidarics of Amara Sinba, I 2, 3, 33, and Hemaebandra, 
4, 150, Sndantra is given as a synonym of Karatoyo, u liver m tho 
north of Bengal Proper. But os the Sodanliw is in this passago 
dflscfibed as forming the boundwy between the Ko^olas and Fidohns, 
or the countries of Ondb and North Bcbar, it seems that the river ot 
present called tho Gandnk must be meant.—FFebcr, as dIjotc, p. 181. 


“ Br. p. S4e: TW Am 0^' Jmmi9 VmidrAe T^wrofJUfia oaptmfAAa 

9. a. i, p. &- 2, whEre JAOiia ij idikESBcd by tte Bi^kEniim br the aamr title 
« In dlmtnitiDn of Utu, * line of iho SliJiAbh. it 10T«, k ftfarod to hv Weber 

^ ^ of hiB eoDqae,! of the ^tcra dvannj; 

tornto^ on the Hinwmt, w„ of eq^cou, origm t ^ 

Ilmmlmk jiarifmm KiMmAiytt^ jmiodiktnm. ^ 
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LaiseO) Ind. AnU i* 64 (2Tiid t^murks: ^*So(ne losicogtiipliBR 
iacatify the Kanitoja with the Bodanlrii, whilst in other lists they arc 
distiitgiiighBd firom each othcf* Thia appeoj^ to be the cemGct riew in 
the present case, eapocially to SaduntrS means nJwapi ‘ abounding in 
water,* and might ho applied to any laige riTor*’* 

Lassen (Zeitsehrat for 1S30, p. 22, f.) quotes, for another purpese, 
and ccnacienta on, tho folio wing pajtsage from th* liahAbhrimta, in 
which tho nama of the Sadaniru ocettrar bnt it throws no light on its 
position. Departing from the Xiirus (from ludraprastha), they 
passed through tho middle of Ktirtyangala, and come to the lovely 
Padmo late. Thtm passing Ealakii^a, they crossed succeasivoly on 
one mounlam (or in Ekapairatata?) the rivers Oftndokl, Mohu^na, 
and Sodautru. Having thou crossed tho boaudhil Soraya, ond seen 
tho etotem KoiitiM, they crossed tho river Mali Charmaovwti, and 
cams to lEithilji. Xn this pasaags (if any order hav bcca pre- 
servesi), it will bo notioetl that the Sadunlra is placed between tho 
Goxidakl (whatever stream this name denotes) and the Soraya, mid so 
to the west of tho latter river. Its position docs not, thoreforc, seem to 
be well deliued in the anolont Indian authorities. ThU, however, is of 
little consequence for our prcsont patpoM, as any nucertuinty in regard 
to the precise loeolitj- of the river does not obscuro the plain and 
cxpfM* purport of tho legend, viz., tliat the EfAhmnns with their 
worship advanced from the Sarasvatr etotwatd to Bchor and DengaL 

Sect. ITt.— Adrmef p/ tAs n^riaiu /rpm tfkf Dosh acrou the TXndh^Q 
J/tfWrffltiH; and th^ir t^nfjeh vrith ih* ahoripml trihAiufthe Bttkm. 

It 13 not essential for the object which I have in. view to attempt 
to trace with any preciiioD tho different stages in tho progress of the 
Aryas to tho east and south, which a review and comparison of the 
data supplied by the Brubma^as, the Hamnya^ii, aud tho Moliubhurato 
may enable the careful inveatjgjjtor to determmo, and to refer to 
partioulor periods. 

^ Mohilbh., if, /SSj ANruMjarA pratiititM U in »aA&ytma KntvpingtUam I 
nfBm}fam I^mtuan, ^a/fS afrlya cjSa | f&a 

tathaitn tha \ ^purratakr rmd^k. U \ UHtr^ 

BdrmtfvmTainifSm driih^fapZrn^ cAs ATu/a/wjM | Atitf* jegmut Mithiiaai Mulum 
Hodroill 
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Ae it is oiiJy nocoasmy for my ixgtimcnt to proTo that they did 
advance from, tho north-west to tho cuot and to oouth^ cmd frtat in 
BO doing they cbioq into contact with ahonginal races who hod htcD 
in previous occupation of the couutr), it will sulHce for this purpoBd 
if (after the foregoing notica of their progmo to Iho eostwonl) 1 now 
pooa on to that groat southward movement, of which we ran pcihapa 
discem the indis^nct eutUneft in the poetic and hyperbolical narrative 
of tlie Itaunuyaga. 

"The Bomajaga," remarlu Professor Lassca (IniL Ant., first od., 
L 534; secand etL, p» 646, f,), “in the proper actioa cf tho poenit 
designates, for the moat part, only Uio north of Hindustan oh Ariao,” 
“ It reproBents Idithila and Anga in the east Od Anon conntricst and 
regards the hLshayaa in the west, though dwelling beyond the 
Saruvan, oa a ptufe Armn loco; and to this tribo one o-f the wives 
of king Hosaratha belongs/^ Among the pensons who were to be 
invited to the sacrifloe of that monareh sjo the following, lUmayaga, 
Schlcgol's ed.j i* 12, 20, £fi (=lknnbay ijd., scotion 13, 21, if,; und 
GoiTcaio’'i ed., 12, 18, ff.) : ^liihtladhijtQiiSi iUroA 
ttfTrfsioJ?i I suAfAiidA Jomi^r/MAu j fafAa vtdethv tilthfAitant 1 , . , [ 
Uithil Kekaya^ujuttant vj-iddAaM purama-diurmikatR \ hoiuram rSja- 
nAAatya ta^rai^ fram tASnaya \ AnggiFura^ eAa rajtlfiam ZotnajNldam 
$UMtkriiom f tvcr^/eiiH dtfvo-tanikaiutu iroyosi ecaaagima ha \ iVueAy^wf 
cha SindAmtawiritt SauMthtrtyM cAaparikicatt\ IkUsAisatyUn nartn- 
drmi efta tartan uttaya md cAiram | "[Bring] Janaka, the hereic hing 
of Mithilfi, of stubborn valour, vereed in all the STistras, and in the 
Vedas. * * * . Bring also the aged and very righteous king of tbo 
Keknyas, tbo father-in-law of tho Wlike king, togtther with hie 
wn; and thpclf bring Lomapadn, the devout and goddilie king of 
the Angas, paying him nU hononr. And hriag speedily all tho eastern, 
the SindhuJtauvlTn, tho Surfisht^a, and tho southtLm inoimrehB.“ 

The word “Bouthem kings “ may, Lassen says, be omployod here 
in a restricted aensB, or meiacUy, fcr from other ports of tho poem it 
appears that the country to the south of the Yindhya was rtUl un¬ 
occupied by the Iryon Even the bonks of the Ganges ore represented 

nwupied by n savage moc, the iSishadaa. Thus we arc told in the 
Bum., II. 60, 33, ff., Bombay ed. (==ii. SehlegcPs ed*; 

and iL 4r, 9, C in Garresio^s ed.) (n curious passage, which I shsU 
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cite at Mme kn^)f Taira r^j4 Guka Mamtuffilima^ama^ takh& ] 
halai^iin ithtipafii chtti viirutaJ^ [ m pHfuthihvyii- 

ghraik Rdtuam mtka^ata ugxUa7n\ triddhai^paritfiia^mUt^aitjHiiiihkii 
tfuipy up^gatak \ taia 1‘^Uh^dikdhipeiiiH dfiihitiL d&rdd mpiuikitapi j 
*ahfi ^nmitrima H&tnah taitidga^hhsd Gahtna mA | tam iiria^ tatnpa- 
fi*hiajpa Gaivy Rugkatai^i a^rarT^ | *‘^paiku taifadam it ItSma 

i't^ iar<rrdifi tw I idfiiam ki md'AuAuAjt prUpigaig aitikitA pripam 
tatogunarad annddgam upad&ga pritksgcidhfUA \ arghp&m ckcpHnupatk 
chklgraik tUtgnik chtdam ifccIfAa Au J t$ meA/iAdjIa t&Bpyum 

d^Ai^ci wtfAr I coydM pruhgtih AAdrciit fAdrtS tddka rd/pain^ praiUdAi 
>ui^ I . . . . Gitkam wam krurana^ ^ugkaeak praigUsHi’ka ha \ 
fAfliVa kfish(M ika ioftada v&pam | padhky^vA abki- 

gamUck ekaita nuka-^andariatvma vha | ^jlcf^u A jaeH U'C^r-fnu 
pidapaH vSkpam ahra^U \ ‘*duktga tvUm G«ha paigHmv kg aragam 
taka kiiitdktKaik " [ ^‘Theru [there waa] a king coHod Quha, of the 
mce of the NishiidiiSt a Momi vhom Bama regarded aa himself, and 
tenowTied a» a powerful chief (sthapall).* He, hearing that the 
eminent lUiuu hod come to his country, approached him attendod by 
his aged miciaters and rdndoas. lUma then, dong with tha son of 
Sumitru (i.e. Lukshmapa), seeing &nm a diatenco ihat the Xish^o 
king hod aniTed, met him. Gulio, diotrcfified (at tha state in w'hich 
he saw Romn), embraced him, and said: ‘ Thii conntrj is thiiio, like 
(thino own) Ayodhya* What con I do for thee ? For who isiiall find 
a gaest ao dear as thon art?’ Ho then brought excellent food of 
Tariouft sorts, and quickly presented tho oustcroaiy 'nrghyci^ (offering); 
and thon oaid: * Welcome, largo-armed hero, this whole earth is thine: 
we are thy servants, thou nrt our master ; role over our kingdom 
pittspcroiisly^* » . . . Hama rojdied thus to t hi* oddro&t of Guha; 

' Wo have always been honoured by thoe, and w e Imvo been deiighted 
with thee; both by thy coming on foot to moot ns, and by thy dis« 
play of affBctiom^ Ihcn pressing (Guha) with his holy arms, he 
said t ^ Happily, 0 Guha, 1 behold thee and oil thy kmsfolk in good 
health,' *' ete,*" liis chieftain providod a boat to ferry Eamn with 

w See Hie flirt Vdlamc of this Trwk, p. Sfle^ nutB 184, imd the glots of Gorinds 
Aiunihl on Brohnu Sotrn, i. 3 , 34 , Btbiiothen Tticliea, p. 317 , 

It is rfngnlir thit a. Xiilillda ihodd be heiB itplwentHi m a hiend of Rjin fl. 

^ equal to for, dear u) hiiruKlf," anil whom he ■Bitiktoiuiti'.ly embncca. The iroin- 
mentator thm trUa to Explain the matter; Ywljfopi idjiJa-takkpam **-AJMO-prakgtm 
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hii wife and brother across the Ganges (Rim., Schegel’s ed. ii. 52, 
VT. 4-7 and 68, ff., • Bombay ed. U. 52, 5, ff., 74, ff.): and after¬ 
wards attended on his other brother, Bhomta, when he also passed the 
same way. (Rim., Schegcl’sand Bombay editions; ii. 83, 20, and 84, 
1, 10, etc.) 

In the same poetical narrative, the Daod^ka forest is represented 
as beginning immediately to the south of the Jumna. The whole 
country from this point to the Godavari is described as a wilderness, 
over which separate hermitoges are scattered,** while wild beasts and 
Rukshasas everywhere abound.*" “The Rimayaija,” says Lassen 
(first ed., i. 535; second ed., pp. 647, f.), “contains the narrative of 
the first attempt of the Arians to extend themselves to the south by 


orf.ViS yp^fBimknk^i ftmU^ fthapi t<ul r^m 

prayt^wtitrat rajt^harmmtt^lukm 

«m iti dUl mirm uUm Mkp*m -OdU-f 

takka *' i/y rroM Tmdmta JTtlmTInmB Riimm - m mtmltm. 
kkpSutroitjfa kKmfmtmd~hk»ktmtrtmm Nitkadmtwt 'pi pum^kritu-irmm^immttmim 
f«y« Mtrvnt^ram »icAit»m\ •‘AlUoagti meh a (noMkhip k, socording to tb« 
words (00 doobt of some imriti), ‘the smir* of the low, aad th. fri^idsliip of Ui« 
low, tit., reckoDod unoof th« minor stiu, jrrt this refers to Brithinuu, sbes in the 
w of kings Ricb friotMiiihip U owing to the need they base of a forte of people 
bring in the forwt., and it u part of a king's duty to ctdlert a force of six kind, 
of Here It is to be nnderstood that Valmiki, wbrn be dnarribea the NirfiSda 

m being a ‘friend dear to R£ma as bis own by speaking of his eqnalitv 

hHk ttSTiSimate. toot 2 

^-Uiroogb hi. ikTobon to the Diriae Being, and dthoogh now in the state of 

*». to . btowWp 

(- iii- «. 1, Oorrtmo): 7Vwr„>i tu 

R^^^ to the rastnem oMbe formt, uL II, 81, Bombay ed. (- iuTli^s, 
Oonwo). 3a Um dnmm raiM.yoiyo mskttfpH I 

r^m ^*«^A« /asya MTmsta^ ( “ From the vastneas of the forest, I 
«WTer the spot where the tarred hermitage of the great and wise rishi exists. 

Hinduii! commenrement of the Mahomedan inroads into 

^ ^ of ‘I** UrahmanW 

rimdkpuirrr utttr, ,tkitak\ 

Brtl. " i* ^ h***^ifutrm^pmraMfmnkkak ( “In the Kali an the 

Brihman. bnag to the north of the Vindhya arc daUtute of mrriSo. ^ ^ 

^ I Mj^sAya./.- HU 
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conquest; but it presupposes the peaceable extension of Brahmanical 
miasioos in the same direction, os haring taken place still earlier. 
Hdma, when ho arrires ou the south of the Vindhya range, finds 
there the sage Agastya, by whom the southern regions had been 
rendered safe and acaesaible. Agaslya appears as the ndriscr and 
gnide of Rama, and as the head of the hermits settled in the south. 
In this legend we cannot but recognize the recollection that the south 
was originally a east forest, which was first brought into cultivation 
by Brahmanical missions. The Rdkshasas who are represented as 
disturbing the sacrifices and devouring the priests, signify here, os 
often elsewhere, merely the savage tribes which placed themselves in 
hostile opposition to tho Brahmanical institutions. The only other 
actors who appear in the legend in addition to these inhabitants are 
the monkeys, which ally themselves to Rama, and render him assist¬ 
ance. This can only mean that when the Arian Kshatriyas first made 
hostile incursions into the south, they were aided by another portion 
of tho indigenous tribes. Rama reinstates in possession of his ancestral 

kingdom a monkey-king who had been expeUed, and in return receives 
his assistance." 

Whether or not wo concur with Lassen in thinking that the idea of 
tho monstrous characteristics which are assigned to these gigantic 
demons, tho Rakshasas, have been borrowed from the barbarous tribes 
whom the Brahmanical anchorites found in occupation of the forests, 
and from whom they would no doubt sufifcr continual molestation and 
cruelty (and perhaps this view derives some confirmation from the fact 
that both tho rude aboriginal races, and cloud-demons, and malignant 
sprites appear to bo denoted by the word Dosyu in the Vedio hvmns), 
—or whether wo regard them os poetical creations, in which the Indian 
imagination runs riot in the description of coane and grotesque brutal- 
there can bo no doubt that southern India was at the period 
referrcil to but partially caltivat4)d, and that it had only begun to be 
occupied by Arian colonists. The following ore some of the passages 
of tho RamiiyaQS in which the atrocities of the Rakshasas are 
described. An aged rUhi, the spokesman of the hermits in the 
neighbonrhood of Chitrakuta, thus represents to Rima the sufiferings 
to which they were exposed. Ram., ii. 116,11, ff. (Bombay ed. Comp. 
Oorresio’s ed., iii. 1, 15, ff.); Rdra^atarajmk k^icKit Kharo mdm*ka 
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I l^patdtt janaaiAafiB^nuaatnaA ( 12 | 

dhfit&fai ahajitakHit eha nf^ita^a^ purtuhadahah \ afaiiptai cha papal 
cAd icikTSt eha lUta na mriah^atf \ IS [ ivaih padd'^pmihfiii hp mmitut 
fiiratiM iata vartate \ laM-pra&hj^'iti raitha^tti TijM-ahuranti tapatSn ] 
14 |: darlapajtH hi irfirutr api \ 

vir^pail cha repair atukha-darianaih ^ 15 j ajJ^AttU^diV ofutAifiAiA 
samprayujpa aha tdpat^H \ pratiphnanip apardn kahiprain atvirtfd^ 
purafah tihiidn t IS | tr^H tstAa dirapta-aihuntahv ahuddAata avtifitfa 
(ha I ramantf tdpadgti taira Hdiaifitnia ^Ipathtiatak | 17 | arahhipantt 
tmp-hhdnddn epnln aiTirhaHii vSris‘* I AalsJuinJ fAfl pramardaftU haram 
tamupmthiU | IS ] iair durtUraatAir di:lih{iin MrafiOiH praJiffhdihMFah \ 
^amandpilnya^daia*pa ehodai/antif ftahayo 'dya viiltM | tat pttrtl 
idrlrlm vpahi^udift iapiudihtu ] dariapanti hi dufhfdi U tpah^hyUmah 
t/nam dirtrmdm | 1^- ^ cortain Mktihiiid, colled XhoreL, tho 

younper brotiier ot RuTfina, fierccj esteeming tdmflcif TictoriouB, cruel, 
a. man-eater, urogant, nflcked, dUtreMc* the devotew dwelling in 
laae^tbumi and caunot eDduie thee+ I ft. Jt’rcnn, the tiaao when thon 
haat dwelt in this hermitage the Rukahosos djEtrosa the devotees. 
14. They ehew them^elTea in vcirioiiB dugastingi cmel, tcrrihle, imd 
Dgly forms. 15. And thwe boM (aM^ryn) wretches harou olhera by 
bringing them into contact with vile and impore objects. 1€. TheBe 
fooliah beings coming imporctdved and diagnifsod into difEercnt places 
nemr the hermitages take delight in destroying the oacetica. 17^ 
They cast away tbo ancri'Scial ladles and ycsscIb, put ont the fires with 
water, and sntnsb the water-jara at the time of the oblntioni. 1&.. 
Desiring to desert the hermitages infested by these malignant wretches, 
the fishis to-day urghiE mo tn go to Bnother place. 19. The 

wicked ones already show a desire to indict bodily injury on the 
ascetics i wo *lin]l abanden thb hennitoge.^^ 

Froceeding on his jonroey through the lorost, Bnma encounters 
Virtldha, a Rlkshiisn, who is thus described, Kanih Bombay cd. iii. 2, 
4, fr. (Gorrerio’s ed. Li^ 7, 5, -Badaria pirtirii^dhhani purmhd- 
dam stoAdjrasaiw | 5 | ydiAlf-dAsAwrm ndAuraAfru^ etkafa^ ailaiodaraM \ 

^ The anginal wcids art; ^^widJfjria uid armf*^ wticch ihe faimai'atatsr 
Fiplaiiui u aeiditfm |wr4a UttraoT fj^rAa ^tiraiTTf* riU” 

aiVAAaji^MH Mliakya eia \ ♦'Unknown, in rlr.j and fitarlCMlv iminOAtiBg 

Ibcmli&o." Chm-tsoV eJitifin vabatimrea tbo warda ihtSl^ oiirita-daFdait^ 

"dlwl^ai"' [into sir] and ♦♦ctLugid in Bppe*niiieB.“ 


AAT) THEIR PHACTICES. 
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li^hhaiiam vikrits^ ghcm-ihrianam \ 6 [ 

rharma ra/yu^^rdm taultdruiH rndkir^hthitmi J trdtfinaiH »^rvo-hhM(l- 
aSSi ryJidiiufifart ieiinUiaTN^ f 71 Mh itwhliM cAaiun ryd^Ardn dcatt 
tj-iAait priaJuftdn daia \ 4aet*Mmin rata^tydhaih yajfaya tha iirs mahsi J 
0 PMii;yiiy((« i^U tinddantam | "He behdd ^ being like 

a mouutuan pcak^ a mati-eiiterr lauil-voiccd, (b) hoHow-ejed, Jarge- 
moulhEid, huge* Iiuge^bellied, hombLe, rmle^ Iptjgj ilefoTmcfl^ of dread- 
fell aspeot, (6) weariag a dgcr^i akin^ dripping witb. fat^ wetted with 
blood, teiriflc to all ereatureBf lifco Heath with open, mouth, (7) bearing 
three liansj four tigers, two wolres, ton dm, and the great head of an 
elephont with the tnsk^ and smeared with fiit, on the point of an iron 
pike, shouting with a loud voice. 

This demon, who was slain bj Rama, turned out to be a datidhnrvn, 
who by A ourBc had been tnmjifcirmed into a Rakahaao.; hut now on hia 
death, regoma hie primeval fomn He, ncvoitholcas, neipieata thnt his 
body Bhall be buried after tlie numner of the mhahnsM ; Eilni.^ Bomb, 
ed. ill. 4, 2S (GorresLo iii, 8, ig): .4rof< eAdpi mm Hama srtfAipya 
kutafl trqfa \ raisAaniM ffaln^mtcandm etha dharmah tanillanah [ 23 ] 
AfBfe y« nidAipajiU f«AaA mmantlA j . * * . [ 27 | Ui$~ 

nitratn aJuy 9 Laithmaka^ ickihram Httamsifi \ aAAanai par^atoM 
tatya FiradAa^ya moAdifitana^ \ 28 j tarn jnitJkia^kt&afn atJ^Mpya 
iaiiitdarMam maAdtf^irtam \ hraSam prithhfpai Sfn&Are ttadanfitm 
Uifttdrmraitam \ And, Hama, east me info o tronoh, and go swat 
prOffperously, for such is the hnmeiiDoria] custom in regard to decotiscd 

The XubddM sho arc dMmtwd in itc PnrAaiu «i rety blsck and ugly, loit 
differ from itc HMluhosu in bdng totj idiqit, S« the lant toI, of tti* vork,pp. Mm, 
303. Mill Wilrton i Vutiho-rtiT, Sad «!„ L JSL Tbe Bbfig.-Pnr., w* H, 43.ffi. chw 
drtcritws tbom” I fM b/rAj iwth jn'i eiptmitorfs mkAtputfh \ tiHwtpaMtAkr 
krnm tufr^Jd muio MroA I Am inirtialkmr nuAu- 

Mai,uA I JHniHpcril raJHaiiikM foimrwMVJ^A^a^i ( Tmm tu it 'ekwnfam, 

^Hdfli Aim ISnMiFri \ kithrdtty iaik #• naididki tftto 'lAdr4r| 

Tuyw rwii/mfu hiVA^ /iVi-Aa«*M.,«-AqrSA { '* Thr rfcliw hi^ng ibm routnd, 
Tigortiulj rabbl'd the thigh of ihi< di-fiiact king {V>^), wbrn Ihrro iWl from it n 
aerril# rn*a, bUck u ■ craw, Tm ihort in bmb^ witbihnrl nm*. Ifligc jam, short 
frtt, pendf^iit now:', ttsi eyes, and co^ptr-coLantitd hair. Thi* man , hynblp Dial boWfld 
down* Mtcd tlmm wbut Iw sbwild lio. Thty uuirorcd, ' Sit down ’ uniJ 

h<v in ctiTMC^itu-nm, hwuioa d aVwA^. Hb dtacciolaiiti dch the Nfluhadas, wfwj 
dwell in hill* forau.*' We are inJamtHl hr Prot Wilson that the Pedma 
,,Bha.-K.) ''bw a limihr doacriptioii, wMIng Ur the lEwarflib stature uiJ 
blmk canpCeiKin, a wide maath, large cart, and a pTatuhiTUlt hotlt." 
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; «ach fif them ws bjio » mterred nttain to eTer^daring 
worlO.-/' . * * '* 37, Then Laluhinana, toking a npade, duj n wHabln 
tremsh hj Iho nd& of tho great YiniiJha. 28 * And tuiring the pitt¬ 
ed,'* loud^roiccd Rahahjwa, after Eama had remorwl hia foot from 
^ throat, he ewt bini into the trench, rMoanding dreodfiiUy*'*» 
Thi» may alliade (as Hebcf lemarkfp Ind. &tnd. I 272, note) to a 
‘tffereneo behrwn the fiincrtl ritca cf the Bndmnmicd In^liona and 
the aboriginal tribe*. 

ITio folloTring nro two further paasagos in which the HntehaaM and 
Their oppression cf tho anchorites are dcacribed* The smfforers, it 
ippcnis. aarert that they possess tho power of ridiling thmselrea of 
their enemica hy their suporhumon fiumitioa; bnt the* fncnltioa they 
do not choose to eaert, for tho reiiwn iiBigned, Riim., Bombay ed- iii. 
6. 15. E (Gortesio^s cd. ni. JO. 16, ff.); So 

m^ham \ hanadtJ^ 'aflMdtad Mk^h^ir Aa.yaf^ 

iArifoHil #A, paiym itfrijndaj | 

M I " ^ rAa tnyat^ Jhirfonam woAdT | 

“ Thw large comiMuiy of hermits, principaUy Briibmani. whow loid 
tbon art, Is alanghtered by tho BAtshasas, ns if they had no protector 
Ci^e. Kama, «hI behohl tho brKiiea of nummms meditatiTe mtmis, 
lyto^ skin by the ffiik»ha*as in many parts of the forrat. A great 
skughUT is being perp^dnited of tho dwoltereon tho Pampi, and tho 
MandAlciiih»" nad the rei-idcifts on Chitraklipi.'* Emn. iih ifl, 
^mbaj ed. f-Gorrajo^s ed. iiL 14, 11, ff ). iq f JinhJut^^ir k-! 
hamn k^riipihMk\ 11 I ^ 

r«.hi by - WiJ ^ WHUnramiw «pWlM 

'■• ta tb& ■CiiUrl, havt^vT, tUJin ouoibnEFri EatHniJha ■nnil.o.r Vii- \ 

1. IT. C-iJwT* «. M. ren». 41K to, ™ ^ w nt n, 31; T3. 

'*f'*^*V »f . rimN 11 . Htatoir, r.bwKh rf 

iftt'SMifpa, Jmwiiig d.wa feoHi tU fc- . . }^[^aTmnfu in 

lit m 1 n ifi- -*** n*_- r Warmth p jpg thfl- &lTt TflJtihaP ^if |'hf* 

r-fn, w ^ 

«■ - «.)...... .1. 
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jui fakiKatu | hQaia^kaU Ju tamptaplt patra^i&lt^hu 

thdnasha | I2J dhanhapamli tma iurdharahCt^ MoldhaMUtt piiit4£ji»6h\ 
Ji^itkatate dkar^kti^n^i^ fAa tapasrittSm | 13 | gatim «fi- 

ptjfamuifdHdm AAdrdJt Ha$ paravts. poii^ \ iujpia^ 

iamimJt nUciahartln \ 14 1 ihtrd^taA ita thfchh^maa tapoi 

Ua§4^pitHit rayam ( tapo nifyaiSt duit-hamm cAaitu iJa- 

ghara \ 15 [ tma MpaA m niMfAujfK} frAojIiAyawtufuj cAa MahAotaiA \ 
10 , n. "^ 0 ftra tmrassed tj unmarQni KaJuboJHit in the 

DoQ^dfa forMt, who chjtago their forms nt wilL At the tinio of 
offhnu^ the ohktioa and m (13) the ficrec, floah-derDurin^ 

ItakahjWMW oM&il im Of tho dettiut aaoctioo, thus ajMsaikd* wd (13) 
Kcking a helper, thon aft the supreme dofcnco. It is true that by tht- 
power of ottf Dustcrities wo omild ut will alay these ^btina; ff 4 ) but 
wo ftTo lUlwilIiDg to nullifj' the merit which hm been eamed by long 
exertion. The act^iusttion of anch morit u utligous, oud attoDded with 
macT obstacles: on that acconDt that, oron whlio being 

doToured, wo abstain Ifom launchiiig ooraos agiunst our oppeotsom.'' 
The uttemnoe of a tnane, it appears from this pns&ngo, was m act which 
nentrnlined the sanctity of him who pronounced it. Cotnpoirc the story 
of VisTomitra in the drat Talnjuc of this work, p. 408. hlita, howeror, 
thinks that her husband Bama has na right to slay the Itsltahawiff ^ 
who wem act in a state ef hostility with him, and heuJ done him no 
injury. “• 

It does not oppeor, howcTcr, why the aid of Kama should hare been 
so earnestly invokod, as th* sago Agoutya appears to haro boon per* 
fectly luooesaful in kooping the Bakahaua under rcatraint. TTix piDwesa 
is thus deaenbed, lUm. iiU 11, T9 ; Bombay od. (b Gomaio^a ecL iit^ 
ITi IT, ff.): AyottyaA iU rHAy^ia leka siwunma Jhfrmd^ f 
driiyat* farya jM7iii-4jita,*ra»iJ^Aj^l ^ 81 | ATyriAyi* farasd 

mpiiyuit hh^mdm Aila-Admyaya \ daAaAS§d dik Afttd yma iara^yH 

/nc«yditfniia{|4 | 83 j diraua^dam praAAdrdd yaaya rdkaAa- 

taik I Jig lyoin dakiAiwri Irdadd dpiiyaU napaAAt^yait \ 831 yc^ifd- 
proAkfitutAsh-dnid dig iyam pvgyaiannaad ] tadS^aAAriii mirtairdlji 
praiiiMfiiA n^mUker^^ | 84 j Aaciatl cA^yaiM AAagoeata dakaAtmu dik 

lliim hi ». 24, BodK oi (-Garr, eJ. iii IJ, «) j .V* httiamtAama «S teryi 
fpAUa-dk^mM I AitdaAir rairwm nw AsNiw JEutrAuSa I 

apandAam tini ktuUtm lakm vtra mm | 
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prj<WiJi,« I prMim IrMa hbi!u, dariianlU! hOra-hmiUli \ 
Si I Jftrj,.* i*<l.*a™y<IrW.((a»„yl | 

pahj/aHu («yo Finil/iyalaih m tarJIutU \ . . , . | gfl [ IfatTtjttai 

»r«AardJl bi„ ,a I „r, ^ „,„,y 

I ..ja_ 

e wor by bis holy acts, (that hcmutago) which offers relief to 

the wearied, is now in view.8i. [This i. the] meritorioo, 

»ge, who hi« restraiaed death by his power, and who, Ihroneh his 
benoTolenee to nmakiod, has rcadend the soothem region, perf«.-tly 
w.;euro (SCO oWe, p. ^OS). 82. This is Iho hermitago of that «.int by 

who« inight it is effected that this «nthem nigion is, owing to their 
dread of luffl, only ganed npon, and not po<»e««d, by the Rakshasns. 
3. Eret unco that holy man ha, eiaited this tegiop, aU the gohUns 
lavo become deroid of enmity and subdued. 84. Throuch the name 
of this saint this sonthem country has boeomo prespereus, and re- 

85^ The lofty Vmdbya range (wWeh ».ughl to grew to n greet height), 
nth the Tiow of stopping Uie path of the aim, now, submisuee to the 
wigos command, inctenK, no farther.’' , . . "00. Ko Uar, or crnel 

“iisTn^" ^ ““r dwell heroi^eh ii 

In apr««ii.,g part ^ 53, f, Bombay od. 

«L, IS, 13, c), the destmetion of two Asura. cLtd 

am’X“l ’iw?’’ T’ “ rmpif 

Z fiil " ».oAd«rroa 1581 

'‘-f- I dsiasiroyatn 

trlTZ’Z’’ZZ'’T ' ‘^>^ds-d™frdo«Wy,',J,«o 

torsMsa 158 Jhfo b\aktacata«^ r„Ad5 evragae, 7/enJb I „ 
nuMroawre ,U srorega mahaU «*, 1591 TaU hkslar e„W truM 

/« »< I-I 8] [ Agadgaaa tadi maharaHai \ 

^ WbEsto hum ■. form *f th* Sjmjcrfte* »irHrsit5 ti. 

. on which the ^ ffKr 

•nViitutri In L IBs 17, the « 

.hewer or tt<5w™ fell fmm 

«n«lMr twiiKlt coinm^iitHtor nuLofi a 


HE EATS VATAPI, AND KILLS ILVALA. 
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aM«5A€ya liJa ir&iihs hkaJukiiah m mthAturah | 62 ) Taiak ^••ampan- 
Ham” iVy mkUi daird ka$t4 | bkrdtarddk **nitkrawtaw'* Hi 

Ilralak sawtahhdtbata | 63 | iSa tadd iAdsAamdmam tu bArdfaram pipra- 
ghdiinam | abrapH prakatan dklmdn Ayapt^o mum$attaw%ak | 64 | “JTm/o 
nukkramitu^ Uktir mayd jtrnmtya Raktktuak | bkrdtiu tu auska- 
rdpopya gatasya Tama-addanam '* | 65 | Atka iatya vackak bruttd 
bkrdtmr nidka>ui^$adiintam | pradkankayHum drtbka munt’A krodkdd 
nibdekarak | “55. Formerly the cmcl VfttApi and Uvala, two brothers, 
who were great Asuras and ahiyera of Brahmans, lived together here. 

56. The ruthless Uvala, assuming the shape of a Brfthman, and speaking 
®*®*^*^^ used to invito the Brahmans to a funeral ceremony ^brdddka), 

57. Ho then served up to them, with the rites appropriate to a irAddha, 
his brother VatApi, who had been transformed into a ram. 58. But 
after they had eaten him, he called out with a loud voice, ‘ Vatapi, issue 
forth.’ 59. Hearing his brother’s voice TitApi, bleating like a ram, 
issued forth, rending asunder the BrAhmans’ bodies.” Thousands of 
Brubmans were constantly killed by them in this way. “61. The 
fishi Agnstya, however, at the re<}UC8t of the gods, untierstanding the 
state of things, devoured Vitapi. 62. Ilvala then cried, * All is com¬ 
plete,’ gave him water to wash his hands, and called to his brother, 

‘ Issue forth.’ 63. The wise fishi, however, smiled and said to the 
Brahman-slayer who thus addressed his brother, ‘ How he come 
forth, when he has been digested by mo in his form of a ram, and has 
gone to the abode of ^oma?’ 65. Hearing these words pronouncing 
his brother’s doom, HvaU began to assaU Agastya,” but but was 
burnt up by the flash of his eye. "• 

Agastyn u again spoken of (Ram., ri. 117, 14, Bombay od.) as the 
conqueror of the south Nirjitd jWalokaaya tapaad bkdtitdtmand \ 
Ayaatyena darddkankd munind dakakimata dik \ “As the southern 


“•An expIsastioB of this legcod is suggested by Weber, lud, Stod., I 475. He 
•u* *rK**t^^ P**^7 hare taken its rise ia tbe reacmbraoce of sooe liriiw 

The story is told more at length in tbs recension of the text 
foDowed by Gorreno, and arith a touch of humour. UraU asks Agastra. smiling, 
how ^ alone ^ ^ abls to eat a whole ram. Agastya, also smiling, replies that 
he u huni^, after his many years of luting and austerities, and will find no difficulty 
whatcTcr in derouring the entire animal; which he accordingly begs may be served 
up, and swallows (uL 16, 22, tt.), with the result already told. 

^ Agastya see the quotation from Lassen above, p. 409; and Caldwell’s 
Drandian Oranunar. 
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CIURACTERISTIC8 OF TflE RAKSHASAS. 


r^n, uflUMilablo by living being*, was oonquered by the mediU- 
tire muni Agastyn, through hi* auateritiee.** 

VibhI»haoa, the brother of BAvaoa, ia represented by hi* sister 
SQrpapakhA, in her interrieir with Rima, as Tirtnou* and one who 
doe* not follow the practioea of the RAk*haaas.»» Can this allude to 
•ome of the southern tribe* or chiefs, who allied themselves to torns, 
haring adopted Brahmanical usages, or is it merely a fiotitions portion 
of the story ? VibhlshoQa eventually deserts his brother, and is kindly 
received and embraced as a friend by IUma,‘“ In the Rumopakhydna 
in the Third Book of the Mahabh., verses 15,913-18, while Kilvaga 
asks Brahma to make him invincible by superhuman beings, Vibhl- 
shapa, on the other hand, prays, “that oren in the greatest calamity, 
he may never incline to unrighteousness, and that tho Brahmanical 
weapon may appear to him a thing ho had never learned to wield.”*'* 
He thus indicates his submissive disposition toward* the Brfthmaus. 

Tho Ra k s h asa s are described by Khara, one of their chieft, Rilm. uL 
22, 8, f. (-Gorr. od. iu. 28, 18), as being “of fearful swiftness, un- 
yielding in battle, in colour like a dark blue cloud.” *** 

Khuni hinuelf u chmcteriKd by Siai. as the “ perpetual enomy 
of tbeBrilunaa^"- a. «crud, hated of the B,4hman^ doroid of 
ngbt«oasn«.^ and wicked." •« jUvana is ,tigo.ti«d a. «, "oTer- 
thrower of religions duties, and a ruTishcr of the wires of others 
ss “one who at tho aacrUoes and ohUtions poUnted the Soma which 


rasas.,.,' 

*'* Mabilbh., iiL 15 , 918 : 

$kUmA ckm tAsfmtmm hrmAmaatnum prmtUKitm m# | « Tm nnm IS lov v i J/l^*** 
rdigions ritas.*' ^ ** ngnUioa«i«i, sad darotsd to 

nsd.r.’. 

•» ma, ,j (. o„„. . p,u,a^ ds«,i,i, ,-wOniss,w. 





THE MONKEYS ALLIES OF BAMA. 
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tho Brahmana had offered with hymns and as a “ snatcher away 
of prepared sacrifices, a killer of Br^mons, a wicked and cruel 
being.” “* Nevertheless, to inspire confidence, Buraia approaches 
Slto, pronooncing tho Vedas, Ram. iii. 46, 14, (■■ Gorr. 62, 20).^ 

Under the designation of monkeys, again, which play so important 
a port in the BAmayana, have we another class of the aborigines, who 
allied themselves to tho Brfthmans, and embraced their form of re* 
ligious worship; or are they, as well as tho Bakshasas, merely rude 
poetiosl creations? In Ham., iiL 72, 18, f., Bombay ed. (■■ Gorr., iii. 
75, 66), it is said that ” SugrTva, chief of the monkeys, is not to be 
despised, as he is grateful, con change his form at will, and is active in 
aiding his fnends.”*" And wo are told that at the inauguration of 
this same Sugrtvn, who was reinstated by ILuna in his kingdom, from 
which he had been expelled by BAli, ” the monkeys gratified the 
Br&hmans according to the prescribed rule, with gifts of jewels, clothes, 
and food: after which men skilled in tho Vedic formulas poured 
clarified butter, consecrated by sacred texts, upon the kindled fire, 
under which had been spread ku^a grass.” ^ 

The monkep are described as living in a cavern (Baml (Bombay 
and Gorresio's editions), iv. 33, 1, ff.), which Lokshmaoa is represonted 
as entering to convey a message of remon.stranco to Sugriva for his 
tardiness in aiding Bama. The cavern, however, is a cave only in 
name, ns, in tho usual style of later Indian poetry, it u depicted os 
flllc<r^ith trees, flowery thickets, palaces, a mountain stream, etc. 
This feature of monkcy>life (their occupation of a cavern) may be 
either purely poetical, and intended to be in keeping with their other 

lu BiLm., 32, 19 (aGorr. 36, II, ff ,); ITMtrsir MuHfutum fMmj f mm tdMtarmAm 
| mmmm iqmAsa/i | i'npu-ymjma^hartm 

dtuk^mm bnJkmafkt m m krihuJtarimmm | 

•• BrmkmM-fkotkmm mihrmyrnm | In Um Mshibh., uL 16,981, the sons of Vsis'rs- 
Tooa, La. Biraga sad his brothers, are said to hav« been originally atrrr rHU^riiak 
iira^ MTM tuekmriUHTataJ^ “all of them Uarned in Uw Vedas, hcfoifi, and at- 
tantire to rcligiotu ritaa.'* 

As tm U m ’wmmaHiaryak Sayrha taaarSJkipai^ | kriUffmak iamaripl ekm 
$akSyartk4 tks krUyaram \ Sea abort, p. 167. 

*** B&io.,jt. 26,29,ff.(aGorr. 26,27,28): 7kU$ U tiaataJmk(kam akkiskaittm 
yaikaridki \ Maiaair waatraid eka kkaktkyaiJ aka teakayittS da\iarakakkaa | 301 
Tata^ kuia-parutnyam aa aaiii k a m jaUnadaaam [ Maatrapmtama kaviaka ktUti 
atarntrawida jiana^| 


4IS EPITHSTS applied to the lL\ESirASAS A.VD DASTES. 


cbarMterirtiM, or it may tare reference t& the rude Imbila of the 
abonginol iohabitente of the sotithem foresta. 

r need not decide whether it b more probable that the extmmgant 
desenpboos of tho gigendc and eylron bhiibitante ef the Dethon 
which I have jost quetH ehenJd here originated m «>me aetrml and 
hcMlalo contact with tho aaraga who occupied the then iincleared 

of that region, than that thojr should be the dinple offepriag of 
the poet's iacuigiaBtioQ. 


It la certain that the description given of the a\Lsha«ia in tho Erlmi* 
oorreqjonds in toimy reapocU with tho epithet* applied to tho 
wmihir class of bdngo, tho Dasjus (whether wo taljo them fora.cn or for 
demons), ho ore so oftoti alluded to in tho Eigvedn, The Eaanivaaa, 
as we hare a«n, depict* them as infesting tho hormitogei or aottlementf 
of tho Armna, ns obstmotiag their sacred rites,®’ as enemies of the 
Eriihmans. as entm of as homblo in aspect^ os changing their 

s ape at will, etc,, etc* Jn the same waj the Rigreda (s« abovo 
PP- 363, 371, ff., and 390, fT,) speqha tho Basym, ilakahasas, oj 
hatudhanas as h^big -dosdtnte of, or averse to religions ceremonies" 
(fl msH, atrato, Wdfl), ai "'pnictiring differeat 

ntes WoiTdf^) as -BwUcss" -hatco ef pmv^- 

oa ■■ inhuman" (omda«sH. '^fewrious looking, or 
with fierce ejo»- (ffhora^Aaktha,), m 

rourere of life, - or insatiable " .. p.tem of human and 

0 arse ea [ .Y, x 87, is i Ta^ panrHiktyem krseUhii tat»<inkit 

gUtudMnah)^^ ^ ^on.trens in form, and posaeasod of 


^ In tht Mnbiihll., I!T, 3472^7*, tbs kojo hq-tilD art „ ft - , 

m tli« la JUkahiwu, Is attribaud to a Nubsd*, Ariuim 

w»d to bare xa tbecoo™ of his pn™ to iho 

coco to DbiinKt a mreifloo {g^JS,^,gA^rtJU„ list tag i «n, who had 

the lut-hsaas, « omploy«I lo ^ Eimlij-®* appISa to 

sp^nuKo Lk* A ete. ( i with hlwid, aai m 
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mtigicfll or Hapor^uman It is poisitle tbJit tho author 

of tho Humava^A tnaj’ hoTo boiTowed munf of tho trait* w'hieh ho 
Bflciibea to his Tlokahama from tho hjrfKiai of the Kigrodi^ 

Tho li)st i>ditor and translfllor of tho HAmlytina, Ssguor GorrcaiOi 
writes OB foUoWB ia regard to tho Eibuloiio racoo with which that work 
hfl* peopled the Dekhon {Note* to vol. vi* pp. 401, 402 )t ^‘The 
woodland inbabitatito of India sooth of the Vindhya range are collM 
in the Bilmriynna moaVopr m contompt, I oonceire, of their eavagf 
coaditioD, and olio, perbop*, bocauae they were littlo known at that 
time. In the Eame way Homer mlatod fhbnloas storici about tho races 
who, in bU oge, ware unknown to the Oreoks. The occuponti of the 
Bekhun differed from the eanskrit-Hpeaking Indians in origin, woraliip, 
and language." And in regard to the Rakahnw* he obaerfe^ p* 402 : 

" The author of the MmiyaD^ has no doubt, in mythical aUegory, 
applied tho hated name of Rukihoiaa to ft barhoroUB people who were 
bftslilo to the Saaskrit-spciikiug Tndians, and differed from them in 
cirllizatioti nnd reUgioti, These Hiikshnios were, X afty» robhsF* or 
piratos who ocenpiod the eontbeni cHmsta of Indio, and the island of 
Ceylon." lu his pa^face to the lost volume (the tenth) of the EamayIl^Ja 
{pp. i-iJt)^ Signor (jonrsio returns to this subject; andj after amark' 
ing that the ArioJi tribeo, on their iiumigmtion from Northern Asifl into 
the Ponjoh, bod to eiicoiLnter indlgenoui raoea of ft different origin,^ 
whom they partly drove before thein, nnd partly redooed to eerritudo, 
he prooec^ij^ make n dJidntlion between tlie sava^ iribea ocenpying 
the Vindhya and its nmghhourhood and thoao furthBT south. The 
first, whom the Humnyan^ Styles YonaraB or monkeys, though they 
differed from the Aryas in ince, longu^o, colonr, and featnres, must, 
ho thinks, have shown n disposition to HKciTe tho Arum civilization; 
linen they entered into league with BiLraa, and joined in hii expeditiioa 
against Iho block tribes further aonth. The grcfttcr part of tho tribes 

^ In ILV.. tt. 4, IS, Aiiotlifr epiUiet. TO. -/«, ‘' obc wlw doM not praiM [tbs 
in Bpptjvd le the Uakihflflea. ImJk* aim JwAi amUtt druha ■ida 

wi^rvflwAa ttndyH: “Thmi wha art to be rerprod by thy friends, bum ibe 
RdksbiUHi wbe offer no pmisci; ddiwT m from tho mproaeh of the oppmaHut siul 
tbo nftdeT.” 

“* The Hme thing, ho rtmarbi, hsppcined to the Semitic nic« bIbu, u-ho wnw 
into eobtut wtih the Hamitie of Cnshitic tribd, ieiiM of tboui beorlt H,Tiige, u iho 
Bcpbalni nod the ZaminEumim, Dont., ii. 
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south of the Vinfihya also labmitt^d to the liLStItudoiii of tho Arjrim; 
but towBxda tbo oxtromity of the penLnmta. and in Coylon, thcnj was 
[Qorreaio boHovcs) a ferocieua bluck nice, oppo^ to their urorahtp. 
To thU race the Amue applied tlie namo of BakahiLmu^ ru eppoIUtioTi 
which, in the Veda, is owignod to hostile, sarago, and hated beicgs. 
It ii agniust this rue* that tho expodition of Bdma, celobmted 
in the Ejunijnaa, was ditiectod. The Arian trudittoa undoahtcdly 
altered tho attributes of these tribes, tmnsfomiing them into a raoe of 
giants, defonnod, tarrifio,. truculcat, and abb to change their form at 
wilL Bat natwithstaading these exaggerationB, the Mmdpa:^^ has 
(Gortedo thuihs) prEsorrctl hero and there certoui traits and pccn- 
handes of the luce In question which zoTesI its real cbarticter. It 
represents these people os hloek, and compuros them sometiines to a 
black eluud| sometimtss to bluek eoUjrium, attribntes to them cHap 
and Woolly hair, and thick lips; and describes them as vrettring gold 
carriags, ncokluoes, tarbons, and all those briUlant ornaments in wbieh 
that raoQ baa always delighted. These people are also representod os 
hostile to tho retigioii of tho Aryas, and as distorbeta of their saoriQces^ 
Tho-god whom they prefer to all otliers, and sporiolij honour by saori- 
ficos, Is tho tembla Httdm or S'ira, wboro Gorresio boUeToa to bo of 
Hhnaitic origin,Their emblems and devices arc serpeats and dragons, 
symbols employed also by the Hamitea.™ Sigaor OorrcBio considers 
tho story of Kama's expedition against the Kukshasiw to be hhitorical 


in its foundation, though exaggerated by mythical embeUishments; 
and he observes that the Arian tradition has even pnjserved the mmory 
of an oarlicf stiuggb botwcea thp same two rocei, as some Puranic 
Icgentla rulato that Karttavirya, of the Tadava family, □ oontemporory 


^ ^ 33 [wtm tic (UiturW* 

of Dabbs i wnftcc by SI™ is sllndtd to), tKtmsio wriica : “ Tho f*ct tmni ihoded 
to u mcfttimicd ratW lluji dsoriM b the Ftril Boot, &B, 0, tf. {« BdtnbaT ed 
M, 9, ff.}. It sppoan to bid that thu (ket rcpnseals, owlcr s mrthicfil wit tho 
of the siunimt farms of wofsldp. s tt, u I „r tbo CoAMto 

or tnbes, which pwcikd the Arka Or lDdD-3«istril tm«, irbbed to 

psrtid^te m tbeoDw wonhip imd wcriBccs of the conqueron), from whwli hw wm 
rtclmled 1 BiMl by cUsiarhiBg thmr Hiea sad Conuaittiqg ack of ^Icbm at lirir Muiri* 

iWXWded ra tttiag Bdmittwl to iWe btbeiu.'’ la regwl to SWt bterferenw 
Jth the lomfiw of Dokshs, MsWilsaa’i Vuhoa Puriina, toI. L, pp. 120, (f. (Dr. 

volume of this work. pp. jtJS. £2S m 311-3*14 
tSe- ^ tnj raroiwcta to the 

IoIh ^ 2ikali«oa ora described, 1 siT^le to TMlty 

tua dtufli. 8^^ hDWflTmr, BAm. t. 49, 1, ff. (. Goir. 4fi, I, ff.) ^ 
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of ParaimanKW and wmewhit miteriOT to thfl hero of the EimiL^a, 
inToded LauU (Cejka), and mode Mva^a. prisoner (WUsen, Vialiou 
Pttriinm iBted,, pp, 403* 417; Br. Hnll'a ed. it. 22, f., 55. f- i and 

the first volume of this work, p. 478).^ 

In rcforcl to Sigoor Coirtao^* views oa above eipoimded, I vrill 
only ohserre here, that the oboiigines of sonthem India nr* aot 
gcoertUy regarded w of Kamitio origin ; hut, oa wo diall «o m a 
aiihscquMit Section, arc cotiridered by other philologiata to bo of 
Tmtuaiim eitraotioiJr 

Professor "SVeber is of opiriion (Hist, of Ind. Lit p. iSl). that the 
principal charoetera who figure in the Kamiifaijn, aro not historical 
personage at aU, but mens pemnifications of certain events and ctf- 
cttnistance*. 8ita (the fnrrow), he Temarks, occara both in the Rig- 
vod 4 ,“ and in the Grihp ritual, as an object of worship, and i*pre- 
ttati the Arian agrioidtnre ; while ha rogatda Mtna as tho plonfihmn 
personified. The IUinayu;ja baa only, ho thinks, an hiatoned charflctor 
in BO for ofl it rofets to on actual occmrence, the dififtiaion of Arian 
civiliialion towards the south of the peninflulu.*”^ 


>» The siJJTV « tins told in the Tuhgil Pnrini, It. ll, 4: 

iaddlufk \ in the MUfM of hil 

conqoe^ HflX Bimtf lo MnLiihimH (the ^ “ 

had bcWTne flihd with pridu from W* ™iarit* orcr ^ the 

chkf of thi- Oimdlinnrtt*, wm »ptW wilhout diUlcoltr h^^rtUiTTiya (who WM 
uciua bT itothlQjr ftfld sporting in thi; Sammlii. 

coaftned like n wild tnaist ia a wmir of hu ritr-" Fiof. Wilion (p. 417, ei^) sUtt- 
iluvt, oKoiding to the Vflja For., KlLrttavirTn in™led LmtU. wwl there nwh 
prisoninrj bet that the circanutnoeci aw m«™ gt'ociahy as m tto; Tiah^a 

57,5. f { = A.Y iii 17. S): 

.71=1 nr s^k^tu tUm PfirAS env y<rr.*Anl« | (A.V., ■■**'*“*"H^ « 

MfFnfflWffl vtraril* wireraiS pniPwSin “PfflpitliJHS Fortotf, 4i^r ^ t^w 

wonhip the*, thnt thou maymt be pnspitiani to ua, flJid p™hfle to wl i. 7 
X^nThawow, nmy PCihan dirort h.r: mny ebr fall of moistaTe. mdWorth 
(3 for n* in c^ch s«««iro y^r fco WiW- liei«liU.on snJ note, and 

' lidi«ho atndira of the UDW ncthor, toL L pp. “^7 ^ 

no 415: his dlwmtetioa on the EiViimtSpuiln.npwu^ (mvlu^ 16X74), 

: end hie E^7 on iho RiimUys^ • Bertie. IH70), p. 7. ff- B woulll 
fjvr to eirie env Knntniry of the rarix-d conWnta of thie trraiiK. The rc^ 

cn .STtotiUi thoriowsof J!r. Taltej* \Tb«kr in hu Hirtoryof ImLn, voL 
The HMmlyaon and ibe Bmlimaiiw [H'rioil, pp. it7, t i 314-315. 
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Sect, y.— Indian traditiim* regarding tkt tribea in tha aonth of th$ 
ptninauia. 

Haring fnrnUhcd some account of the advance of the Aryaa into 
southern India, and of the races whom they there encountered (if there 
is any historical basis for the fabulous narrative of the RumayaQa), 1 
have now to inquire whether the other Hindu traditions offer ns any 
probable explanation of the origin and affinities of the tribes who 
occupied the Dekhan before its colonization by the Brahmans. 

Among the Dosyu tribes which, according to the AiUreya-brahmaoa, 
viL 18,***, were descended from the ^hi Viirumitia, are mentioned 
the Andhras. And Mann, x. 43, 44,*** specifies the Dravidas among 
the tribes which had once been Kshatriyas, but had sunk into the 
condiUon of Vpahalas (or Sudras), from the extinction of sacred rites, 
and the absence of Brahmans. In like manner the Cholas and Kernlas 
are stated in the Harivania to have once been Kshatrips, but to have 
been deprived of their social and religious position by King Sagara.*** 
In the some way it appears that several of the PnraQas, the Vayu, 
Matsyo, Agni, and Brah m a, claim an Arian descent for the sonthem 
races, by making their progenitors, or epon}*ms, Pngdya, Karguta, 
Chola, and Kerala, to be descendants of Dnshyanta, the adopted son of 
Turvasn, a prince of the lunar lino of the Kshatriyas. (Sec Wilson’s 
Vishgu Purnga, Dr. Hall’s ed. voL iv. p. 117, note 1).‘»» Turvasu, 
the Purftgas say, was appointed by his father to rule over the south- 
east Thus the Harivnnia relates; « Yayati, son of Nahusha, having 
wnqnered the earth with iU seven continents and oceauN divided it 
into five portions for his sons. This wise monarch placed Turvasn 
over the south-east region.” “• 

According to the legend, Turvasn, in common with most other of 


» Qa^ la the ^ toluiw of thi. work, pp. 346. 358; sod .bore, p. 864. 
urf other penlU 

The Uutreod*, lert. 32, vme 1836. rabititat« Kob for Ktrnau* AWA5 

gartA,reA | TrsAem spAJliA CUSA uiArrmtSA 

From Kiinith5iDA sprug Akrfd^ who hml four loitiL IWTm KeT»ll_ K .1. 
Ch^ w^ were the king, of the rich coontriee of Pitrija, Ch^ a^d^end..*^ 
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Tajali’s whb, had HDcla&i to aoeedo to his father^ request that bo 
should exchange his conditioa of youthful vigour for hia father's 
decrepitude, and was, in consequence, cursed by the old mun. The 
Mahfibh. i. 3*178, ff-n tho foUawiag poxticulaps of the cune: 

■> Since thoUj thongh bom from within uio, dost not giro me up thy 
youth, therefore thy offisprifig shall bo cut off. Then, fool, shall bo 
king OTcr those degnwkd men who lire hho the mixed caster who 
marry m the iaTcrBe order of the clae9C% and who eat flesh j thon ubolt 
rule over those wicked jnochhaa who commit adultery with their 
preceptors' wiTes, perpetrate nnmcless offence^ and follow the pmetioes 
of brutes.” ^ 

The Andhras, Draridas, Choloa, and Keralaa, who have been men¬ 
tioned in tho preceding poasages as degraded i^hatriyas, or os 
descendonts of tho wlopted son of Turmsu, were the iohAbitante of 
Telingona, of the central and aonthem ports of the Coromandel coast 
(or the Tamil country), and of Malabar respectively- It is evident 
that the legendary notices which I hove juil qnoted do not throw any 
light on their origin. That these tribes could not have been of Arian 
descenti 1 ahull pTOcee<l to show in tho next Seetion by more Batififaetory 
evidence, derived from the language of their modem descendants. 


. 5ect. YL—I^uas<* of 90 ua of India, and thoir fundamtntat 
difforeno* from SaiukriL 

Ah 1 have already intimated in the earlier parts of this volnmej there 
appear in the vernacular dialectB of northern India many remains of pro- 
existing languages, distinct from Sanskrit, which aro Buppased to have 
been spoken by nou-Arian tribes oettlod in that portion of the penin¬ 
sula before the immigration of the AryuB j and I have also alluded to 
the eilstenco of a dasa of languages in tho south of India, viz., the 
Telugu, the Tamil, the ilalayalim, and tho Canaroae, which uiu fUnda- 
mentally different from tho Sanskrit.™ I shall now proceed to 

1*^ Tiff f|M*) "f f«yoA miPi M pra:^ehkOai \ tatmnt h- 

DturkAtihtm JWraM tom \ ,SaHkrr^kSrtt-^kiirmf4>iH praiitamntho^hm 

ihn I iV*i'faiwAH cA’ mm^Ab AA«‘i>iyMi | 

tiryay^Hi-fataktt ria |, /U/u.i/AiniHi'Mti fSpnkH iivm 4] | 

la Tcn* Tttrrsfiu i* Bftid to ttt Iht progcniim of the Taranu 
Y^vnnSk mrilSk 1) ^ 
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eatablUh in detail tho uMrtipiu 1 hnvd made rognnUog tbeae s&titliGni 
IsDgnagca. 

Variocj SAVOIE tribea im Hdll to be fonnd among tho hiilj' tjacta in 
central Indlit, sach ns tho 0aQ:dj% Koli, whoso language u i^uite 
distinct firom any of the onoiont or modem Frakfit dioleota dcriTed 
ikim the Sanskrit. It is notj howoiror, necoeiearf that 1 nhonld enter 
into any dctnila mgording the speech of these wild racos. It will 
imfflce for the purpoec* of my iirgujnent if I show that the Bamn 
mark applies equally to the ftir more numerous, and more oultimted 
tribes who occupy the Dekhau j oncl that the rarioos kngttOguB which 
ere current in tho diflerent pitniooes of the south, while they hare a 
close affinity to each other and a common ongin, are, in their entire 
eharaetor, CMcntially distinct from Sanskrit and its doriTatires. In 
regard to these languages, information of the mosi conclusiTo clmcucter 
may be obtained from tho prufoeo to Hr. A. D. Campbell^ Tulugn 
Grammar Cindoding the note by Hr. EUiB), as well w from the Ebt, 
Dt. Caldwell's CompamtiTo Ommmnr of the GraTidian Inngtiages. 
From tho IwE-uamed work I abstreGt the followdug details There 
are four principal hmguagca current in tbs different ptortncca of 
southern India,, Tamil, Tclugu, Gauorese, and Halayalim, spoken col. 
lectively by upwards of thirty^ono millions of people^ besides 
minor d^ocL^ spoken by (550,000 persons. Those ferms of speech 
are not, iu tho proper Bense of the word, dialects of ano language, as no * 
one of them Is so nearly related to any of the others, os that two 
persons naicg different membtifs of tho group, tho one, for instance, 
Tamil, and the other Tdugu, would be mutually intelligible. The 
Tamil and the MoLiydlim have the most affinity to each other, and yet 
it is only the simplest sentences in one of these languages that would 
bo understood by a pereon who speko only the other. The Tamil and 
the Ttflugu, on thn other hand, are the furthest remored from each other 
of the four languages; and though the great majority of reots in both 
ore identical, yet they are so disauised by mflectioji and dmloctie 
changes, that persons speaking each only one uf these two languages 
would be scarcely at aU understood by each other. The various 
Drandian idioms therefore, though sprung from a common stock, must 
bo regarded as distinct languages. 

-Tbeaurthein Pandits clnwify tJio vermcular djolecti of India* 

* Bre Cokbrookc^i MUc, Siuyt, toI. iL, pp. i 4 g. 
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in two sets of the five Gaurn^ and tho Dro^itlnsi In tte 
latteFj they include the and Guijiirat us well eis the Telingo^ 

the Korufl'^akix, and the Dravidn or Tsmil. The first two Imi^UAgea 
ore, however^ ejTODceu&ly coupled witii the Wt three i os* though the 
Muhretha und GuijAm i^Goierutee) pcssess certain features of n->aum- 
hhuice to the Longunges of the Bonth, they yet differ froiu tile loiter so 
widely and radically and are so closely allied with tho nortbern group, 
HiiulT, BengalL cto-* that they most be placed in the same cla^ with 
the latter, Tho Drarida proper or Tamil, the Telinga or Telagu, and 
the Kanjji taka, or Conarese, are not, os tho northern Pandits suppose, 
derired from the SanakriL, like the northern diak-cta, but, m reganda 
their original and fniidiuiientoJ portion, are quite indepeudent of 
Sarufkiit. The difference between the northem and southern dialocta 
consists in this, that though the former Contain a small proportion of 
aboriginal or non-Sanskcit words, they are mainly composed of words 
derived by corruption from the Sanskrit,'" while the Tamil, Telugu, 
and other southern languages, on the contrary, though they contain a 
certain amount of Sanikrit words, are yet, both m regards the great 
hulk of their Tocabitlairy nnd their whole goniui and spirit, totally 
dLvtiuet firom tho closEieal speech of tho A Hans. 

On this luhject I shall introduce hero somo quotations from a note 
by Mr. F. W, Ellis, appended to the preface to Comphcll'^s TeLugu 
Grammar: *^In arrangement tho two latter [the Carnata and ToHn- 
gona alphabets], which are nearly the same, certainly follow tho 
Jfdgnri, hnt iu tho form of the letters, mode of combinatian, and other 
particulars, there la no resemblance; and the Tamtl ia totally different, 
rejecting all aspirate^ and hariug many sounds which canGOt ho es- 
prcpsed by any alphabet in which the Sanscrit is written. .... 
Ifeither the Tamil, Telagu, nor any of their cognate dklecta, are deHva- 
tions from the Sanacrit; the laiter, however it may contribute to their 
polish, is not necessary for their existence; and they fortu a dislicet 
family of languagua, with which the SoJisent has, in latter times 
eaiiecially, intermixed, but with which it has no radical Mnueiiou."— 
(p, . . . . “ The TtlugUi to which atlentioii is here more specially 

directed, is formed from its own roots, which, in general, have no 
conneiiott with the Sanscrit, nor with thoMS of any other language, 

9« above, p. 34. f. 
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the cognate dialects of Southern India, the Tamil, Canoadi, etc., ex« 
ccpted, with which, allowing for the occasional variation of con-Bimilar 
sounds, they generally agree; the actual difference in the three dialects 
hero mentioned is in fact to be found only in the affixes used in the 
formation of words from the roots; the roots themselves are not wtui]*r 
merely, but the same.*’—(p. 3.) 

'* To show that no radical connexion exists between the Sanscrit and 
Telugu, ten roots in alphabetic order, under the letters A, C, P, and 
V, have been taken from the common DhAtnm&la, or list of roots, and 
with them have been compared the Tedugu roots under the some 
letters token from a Telugu DhatumalA. . . . These will bo found in 
the following lists, the mere inspection of which will show, that 
among the forty Telugu roots not one agrees with any Sanskrit root.** 
These lists I will copy here:— 


•Ajnsarr. 

Ak, to mark, move, move tortao<ul]r. 

Af, to More, nors tortnowlj. 
j;^)tom«k. 

Afk, to Bore, deniw, begin, move 
qnicklT. 

AfkM, to* flin. 

Atk, to bonoor, serre. 

Aitek^ to inoTc, tpesk naintriligiblj, 
■p^k intelligibly, 
to throw, mort, ihins. 

jjijtomote. 

Ajf, to occapy, niwlerUks. 

Eak, to hint desire, go. 

Aiijtii, Isngh. 

Ktkk, Isngh. 

Kakkk, Ungh. 

to more. 

Ettk, to tie, thins. 

E*j, to hioenp. 

Emf, to more, irrmi. min. 

E*fk, to fenr, rrcollrct snxtontly. 
to ent, rejoice, dirids, prrserre. 

AeA, to cook, expUin, itretch. 

to riiine, more. 

P*tk, to ipcsk. 

to trsAc, pnise. 


TSLCOr. 

AJkhtlm^ to contnet the sbdominsl mns-' 
clos. 

Af»lm^ to tqnrato, bresk, 

Affu, to wonbip. 

Afifmlm, to bs intalTemble, cxccstire. 

AtM^ to giro br eompalaion, to.inenr debt 
A^m^ to toodi, ■dbere, anoint the bead. 
A4"Hfth to be dettroyed, labniit, be sab* 
dofd. 

A4^rn, to thine, thoot iL 
AtfaJm, to weep bitterly. 

A4>t^ to tlap. 

Kakkm^ to romit 
ATeCj, to piny dice, cbem. 

JTrnrj, to want. 

An//*, to tie, boild, become pregnant, 
to wnah. 

K»<fiin$y to cmll alood. 

Knifatm, to more or ibake. 
to ■pprosch, obtain. 

Jto break, make forked. 

Ptmfku, to ^ride, tend away, appoint, 
to aeixe, toneb, begin, knead the 
limba, naderstaad, luiite intiniatelj, 
iW<S to taffer, fall. 
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»A3C»K1UT- 

iVr, to rule, otoTe. 

Fifths to more^ 

F4dt to moTCt be fluid. 
FytMr to pnisB. 

FilfUby to OIQTO. 

to more. 


nuyeatt. 

Ftn^, to rraroTc, prodncOj liu doWTj. 
to □btoin, 
to tow. 

Fatfaj-^ to act precipitatoly, ejwak nan- 
■our, thrMtvft. 

JVnoit, to join ftoen lo e pJoTSgbf pnf* 
par*. 

Fatmfav, to Knil, citiploj. 


raJt^ to b« woLcd, more. 

r-jr, to be lame. 

T'ofA to ipnk^ Older. 

Ftvl to more, irllPW, or repeir. 
Vaf, to ttirMBnii, ehait, speak, 
Fafa, to snrroQiid^ ilun^. 
t'o^o, to share. 

FVfil, to alone, be nble. 

to liiine, surroilliii. 

Fo^ to loaiitL 


Jto grierc, prtteod grief^ coniblt, 

ritriVf to ispeak dccqitftiUyi berk m a dof^. 
Fon^, to etoep. 

Frifa, to came. 


Fatt^iu, to bind, pour oat water, 
to fliride. 

VcfM, to become levi. 

Faffif, to drr up. 

Feffn*, to ihincu 
Fat^x, to ■erre fcratL 


Mr. Ellia then (p. 7) tuMuccf* i liat of Meen rooU, Telagu, Cunarese 
and Tamil p taken in alphabetic^] ordcTi ** to sbow that an intimate 
radical connesion exiata between tho Telugu and other diuieeta of 
SoDthern India.”' As 1 behero the affinity between these languages 
is admitted by all coapetent itholBTs, I do not consider it neccssaty to 
quote this comporalaTe list. Mr. EUis then proceeds (p. 11) to prove 
by further details that these three languages arc not only radically 
coQnecU!dp but have also an intimate rebiiion to each other os re- 
gonls terms used for the expression of ideas.” With this view he 
first quotes a Dative winter, JIaniidi Yencaya : 

Mamidi Yencaj^Ot the author of the .Andhra Dlpikfl, on excellent 
dictionary of the Telugu, has, in the prel’iiict* to this work, introduced 
a concise nnidtsto cf the kngnage, the substance of which , . , . ia 
traaslated iu the following pomgxnph. 

"♦The modes of dorivotion in the Andbm [Telugu] longnoge are 
fourj they are Tatsam&m, Tadlihavam, l>es.yaui, and Uriliuyaxa. 
Tatoamam consists of Sanscrit terms, purr as spuken in heaven, the 
Tvlugu torminations being suhslituU-d for those of the onginal Ian- 

t t9‘ 

gunge/ 

Of these the following are examples 

iuhICfXIUT. TATSAMAli* uX^OrT. T^TB^WAlt. 

Vanam FeMamiL J^au JiitWHU, 

[a few examples sralj «s toketed aciier two hnuk.—J.M.] 
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' TadbhaTam consuta of terms formed, either from the Sooscrit 
direct, or through oue of the six Procrits, raricd by the ioterpontion 
of syllables, and by tho substitution, increment, and decrement of 

letters.The several modes of derivation .... are exemplified 

in tho follosring lists :* *’— 

SAVsxarr. taprratam. ■ATrsKarr. taobratav. 

SmmttJrmh Samthrmmm. CKmmlrMl^ Tmmdmrtuulm, 

Separate lists follow of Tadbhava terms introduced from Sanskrit 
into Telugu through the Mah&r&shfri, tho Saurasenl, the Magadhl, the 
PoiMchl (said to be spoken in tho countries of P6o«jyB and Keka 3 rB), 
the Chulika-Poi^cbl (spoken in Gondhkra, Nep&la, and Kuntala), and 
tho Apabhrania, spoken in the country of Abhira, and on tho coast 
of the western ocean. 

Mr. El l is proceeds, p. 15, with his extracts from Mumidi Vencaya: 

** * De.4yam, in other words Andhra or Telugu, is of two kinds; the 
longoago which originated in the country of Telingana, and .Vnya- * 
desyam, or the language of foreign countries intermixed with it.'" 
Previously to showing what part of tho language originated in Tri- 
lingam, the native author quotes from the “ Adbaravana Vyacamnam” 
a description of tho country to which this name applies.*" Mr. Ellis 
gives the author’s definition of the native Telugu, as the language 
which arose within tho boundaries of Trilinga, as follows: “ .\s it is 
here said, in the country between S’rlsaibun, the station of Bhlmeswara 
at Dracharumam, tho greater Kulc^waram, and, ns the fourth, the 


*« Thii |WMSgt, as quoted in the An<Ihr»luinniiidI. u givea by Mr. Campbell in 
the Introdoetion to his Grammar, p. it note. I am indebted to the late Prof 
II. II. Wilson, for tmiucribing it for me from the Telugu into Roman charoctm: 
STritmitM.BKimt.Kalum-MmhfnJrm-firi.Mmyntmm | Britkanm tm m«kmt kfittk 
frmi draranf tk' akmrtt | TriU>ck*m» mmktdtu^ triiHamek* iUr» r*k*m | TrtliMft. 
rip7 MjfmtMMi tti-Jrart^km p«9«ir Tfittk | Amtkn. Fuk^mk Dmmt^ 

Nttkmmkkmnm \ rwWAsd trmpotUim fupam kstrS tmm JiiJttk-ottmmum | Anuat Utra 
riAikkir jnt/e (MBrarUmf* | Tmtkata^akkriti kMkttpim Trilinfmm iti 9Unttam\ 
I translate this anew os foHoinii-^Ue [the Andhrioa Vishou before mentioned], 
tanng eonstructed a vast wall connecting S-rirfoila. Rhtmerfroja, KaledTora, and the 
Mahcndra hills, formed in it three gates. There, in the form of three Lingas. with 
three eyes, bearing in his hand tho trident of Mshes'a (Sira), he dwelt in the three 
iptes nimoM by his hosts. The Andhriaa VuhBo, attended by the Suras, haring 
•lam the Qlnstnous R&kshasa Nishambhn. the son of Danu. after a e^mJlict lastiM 

^ of ^ Oodaroil. 

oince that tima this soend temtory has beem Trilinga." 
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mountAin of Hiihendra, in these holj places were three lingams, and 
the language which origiosted in the country known by tho name of 
the Trillnga*dt-iam, is that now under consideration; this is the Alsu 
or pure Telugu, and is thus described in the Appacarlyom (rerse): 
‘All those words which ore in use among the sereral races who are 
aborigines of the country of Andhra, which ore perfectly clear and 
free from all obscurity, these shine forth to tho world as tho pure 
native speech of Andhra (S^addha-Andhra-Deiyam).’ ” Tho following 
are some of tho examples given, vis., jrdfw, milk, pentgu^ curdled milk, 
iwy, clarified butter, pudami^ the earth, paifatnia, a woman, kodidu, a 
son, lata, the head, tula, the moon, vtadi, a field, pvlt, a tiger, rnaga- 
ras^M, a man. Mamidi Voncaya then proceeds to tho terms introduced 
into Telugu from foreign countries. “ The following verse is from tho 
AppacavTyam: * 0 Eeiava, tho natives of Andhra, having resided in 
various countries, by using Telugu terms conjointly with those of other 
countries, these have become Andhra terms of foreign origin.’ ** 

This is what Mamidi Ycncaya has to say about the Grilmyam terms: 
'* Terms which cannot bo subjected to the rules of grammar, and in 
which an irregular increment or decrement of letters occurs, arc called 
Grfimyam; they are corruptions, and are described in tho following 
verse from tho Appacavlyam (verse): ^‘Such Telugu words as are 
commonly used by rustic folk aro known as Grumyam terms: these 
lose some of their regular letters and aro not found in poetry, unless, 
as in abusive language, the use of them cannot bo avoided.’ ” 

“In tho preceding extracts” (Mr. Ellis proceeds) “tho author, 
supported by due authority, teaches that, rejecting direct and indirect 
derivatives from the Sanscrit, and words borrowed from foreign Ian* 
guoges, what remains is tho pure native language of the land; this 
constitutes the great body of the tongue, and is capable of expressing 
every mental and bodily operation, every possible relation and existing 
thing; for, with tho exception of some religious and technical terms, 
no word of Sanscrit derivation is necessary to the Telugu. This pure 
native language of tho land, allowing for dialectic differences and 
variations of termination, is, with the Telugu, common to tho Tamil, 
Cannaiji (iu). Canarese), and the other dialects of southern India: 
this may be demonstrated by comparing the Desyam terms contained 
in the list taken by Vcncaya from the AppacavTyam with the terms 
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cxpressire of the same ideas io Tamil and Caona^i. It has been 
ttlready shown that tho radicals of these laognages mutatis mutandis 
are the same, and this compariaon will show that the native terms in 
gcocral use in each, also, correspond." 

A comparative list of Telugu, Canarese, and Tamil words is the n 
annexed, pp. 19-21, which I omit. Mr. Ellis then goes on (p. 21): 

From the preceding extracts and remarks on the composition of tho 
Telugu language, as respects terms, it results that the language may 
bo divided into four branches, of which tho following is tho natural 
order. Dcjyam, or Atsu-Telugu, pure native terms, consUtuting the 
basis of this language, and, generally also, of the other dialects of 
southern India: Anya-de4yam, terms borrowed from other countries, 
whit fly of tho same derivation os tho preceding: Tatsamam, pure 
Sanscrit terms, tho Telugu affixes being substituted for those of the 
original language: Tadbhavam. Sanscrit dorivatiTes, received into tho 
Telugu direct, or through one of the six Pracrits, and in all instances 
more or loss oorrupted. The Qrdmyam (literally the rustic dialect, from 
Oramam, Sans, a village), is not a constituent portion of the language, 
but is formed from the AUu Telugu by contraction, or by some per- 
mutation of the letters not authorized by the rules of grammar. The 
proportion of Atsu-Tclugu terms to those derived from every other 
source is one half; of Anyi-deiyam terms one tenth; of Tatsamam 
terms in general uso three twentieths; and of Tadbhavam terms one 
quarter. 

" With UtUe variation, the composition of TamU and Connaiji is 
the same os the Telugu, and the same distinctions consequently, are 
made by their grammatical writers. The Telugu and Cannadi'both 
admit of a freer adoption of Tatsamam terms than the Tumd: in the 
two former, in fact, the discretion of the writer is the only Umit of 
their use; in tho high dialect of the btter those only can be used 
which have been admitted into the dictionaries by which the language 
lias long been fixed, or for which classical authority can be adduced; 
m the low dialect the use of them is more general; by the Brahmans 
they are profusely employed, more sparingly by the Su.lra tribes. Tho 
Cunnadi has a greater, and the TamU a less, proportion of Tadbhavam 
terms than the other dialecU; but in the latter aU Sanscrit words are 
imble to greater variation than U produced by the mere difference of 
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termioAtioQ, for, as the alphabet of this language rejects all aspirates, 
expresses the first and third consonants of each regular series by tho 
same character, and admits of no other combination of consonants than 
the duplication of mutes or tho junction of a nasal and a mute, it is 
obviously incapable of expressing correctly any but the simplest terms 
of the Sanscrit. All such, howorer, in this tonguo are accounted 
Tatsumam when the alteration is regular and produced only by the 
deficiencies of tho alphabet. 

** But though tho derivation and gcnoral terms may be the same 
in cognate dialects, a difference of idiom may exist so great that in the 
acquisition of one no assistance in this respect can bo derived from a 
knowledge of the other. As regards the dialects of southern India 
this is by no means the case: in collocation of words, in syntactical 
government, in phrase, and indeed in all that is comprehended under 
the term idiom, they are not similar only, but tho same. To demon* 
strate this, and to show how for they agree with, or differ from, the 
Sanscrit,’* htr. Kllis proceeds to give a series of comparative renderings 
of sentences in Sanskrit, and in the Tamil, Telugu, and Canareae. As, 
however, it would lengthen this Section too much to cite these details, 
1 must refer the reader who is desirous of pursuing the subject further 
to Mr. Ellis’s “ Note ” itself. 

From Mr. Campbell's Introduction to Itis Gr amm a r , pp. vii, viii, ff., 
I supply some further particulars regarding the early cultivation of 
Telugu and the belief of the native grammarians os to the origin of 
their language:—** The most ancient Teloogoo g rammarian of whom 
mention is made in the native books is the sage Kunva, who is said to 
have been the first that composed a treatise on the principles of the 
language. It is stated that he executed this work by command of a 
king of Andhra, named Andhr a Boyoodoo,’** son of Sooc h u ndr a. ... 

♦* Kanra said: * He who speaks irreverently of my gnunnur, composed by tbs 
commaiul of Aadhrs tTslmoo, shall be considsnd as g^ty of irreverence to his 
priest.* Andhra Cowmudi.'* The original b as follows: tm iAa 

AndJkrm^uk^or dnhi furu-drohitL 

•** In regard to thb king Mr. Campbell quotes the following passage, which pre¬ 
cedes that ciled in my former note, p, 428: A»dkr*-mitko JfsAaristgitr .YmA««s5Aw- 
dAmmjop^ka | Purti Stu^mhkttf kilt KMliftift Htrik \ KakuU Wb'«-eer|r«ye 

SnclUmdnuy* I AkktntU ser v e ds re bcAs vttifii* | ** For¬ 

merly, in the time of Manu SvayambhQ, in the Kali age, ilari, the lord of Andhra, 
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The works of Kunra, of Audhanran Achary, and of ecrcral other 
ancient gnunniarians, are not now to be found. All the treatuea on 
Teloogoo grammar at present extant oomdst of Sanscrit commentaries 
on a aeries of concise apophthegms written in Sanscrit by a Bramin 
named Nannapa, or Xunniah Bhutt.” 

“ It has bein very generally asserted (says Mr. Campbell, p. xv, ff.,) 
and ind^ bdicTcd, that the Teloogoo has its origin in the langua^ 
of the Vedams. ... I venture pubUcly to state my inquiries to have 
led me to a contrary conclusion; but I do so with the lees hesitaUou 
as I find myself supported by the ooncurrent eridenco of all natiro 
authors who have ever written on the subject of the Teloogoo 
language." 

, " In common with every other tongue now spoken in India, modem 
Teloogoo abounds with Sanscrit words; . . . nevertheless there is 
reason to believe that the origin of the two languages is altogether 
distinct.’* "In speaking the Teloogoo the Soodras use very few 
Sanscrit words: among the superior classes of Vysyas, and pretenders 
to the Rajah caste, Sanscrit terms are used only in proportion to their 
greater intimacy with the Bramins, and their books; and when wo 
find oven such Sanscrit words as these classes do adopt, pronounced by 
them in so improper and rude a manner as to bo a common jest to the 
Bramins, who, at the same time, never question their pronunciation 
of pure Teloogoo words, I think wo may fairly infer it to be probable 
at least that these Sanscrit terms were originally foreign to the 
language spoken by the great body of the people.” 

Some native grammarians maintain that before the king Andhra 
Royadoo*- established his residence on the banks of the Oodavery, 
the only Teloogoo words were those peculiar to what is emphatically 
termed the pure Teloogoo, now generally named the language of the 
land, which they consider coeval with the people, or, as they express 
‘created by the god Brimha.’ The foUowcrs of this prince, say 
they, for the first time began to adopt Sanscrit terms with Teloogoo 
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terminations, and by degrees corruptions from the Sanscrit crept into 
the language, from the ignorance of the people respecting the proper 
pronunciation of the original words.'** This would imply that the 
nation still retain some faint remembrance of those times in which 
their language still existed independent of the Sanscrit; and it is 
certain that erery Teloogoo grammarian, from the days of Nunniuh 
Bhutt to the present period, considers the two languages as derived 
from sources entirely distinct; for each commences his work by class¬ 
ing the words of the langiugc under four separate beads, which they 
distinguish by the respective names of Deshyumoo, language of the 
land; Tutsumurooo, Sanscrit derivatives; Tudbhuvurooo, Sanscrit 
corruptions; and Oramyumoo, provincial terms. [Compare the Gram¬ 
mar, p. 37.3 To these, later authors have added Anya-d^hyuinoo,, 
foreign words.” 

” The words included in the first class, which I have denominated 
the language of the land, are . . . the must numeroas in the language, 
and the model by which those included in the other classes ore modi¬ 
fied and altered from the different languages to which they originally 
belonged. The nxune by which they are designated implies ^that 
which belongs to the country or laud it marks the words in question 
not as merely ' current in the country,' but as the growth and produce 
of the land.” 

** In the course of this work it will be obvious to the Sanscrit 
scholar that the declension of the noun by particles or words added to 
it,—the use of a plural pronoun applicable to the first and second 
pcrsoiu conjointly—the conjugation of the affirmative verb—the ex¬ 
istence of a negative aorist, a negative imperative, and other negative 

*** The following is th« possagv rcfrrrrd to, and it follows the one quoted in the 
Bote, p. 438: Tutrmt^M tmtmmiaRpot Mka/iMak Hartr iksfaJk { la/ttM moAs/o 
MTMM tt t mim m m \ At tMAorhehary m mihism mtt tadhhnMmektti 

tammslMm | riktrti^^ntymyatAySmeAa fodardhokii ndttkmtmJf | Ttdkkttum Ui 
k»tkyMtU kalmm tmmkatS •mwof | Brtkmm^ii mirmitah rdeAs^ pirrmm AndArtiUmr 
Umrtk I AekekSJ^ Ui cis tmp-krid-dkatu-tmmoMtUiiJ^ | ** Tbs adbemits of 

llsri who dwelt then (in Ttilinga, on the K»nlts of the GtidAruf) st that Ume, 
■poke tatsama words. In process of tioic those tstwima words began to be in- 
coiToctlv pronounced by sunple pmoos, sad woe regarded ss tstlbhara. Tatsoms 
words were denominoud tadbbava from lots or substitalioa [of letters}, or from bciag 
eontractrd a foorth or a bolfr Wordsi, oonsistiag of nouns, verbals, and roots, which 
were fkshioned by Brohnui before the time of Bari, the lord of Andhra, ore called 
ochcha (pore).'* 
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forms of the verb'—the unioti of the neuter and fommioio i^eSiders in 
the aiDguloTj onJ. of tho masculine and fcimtnlno gObduzs in the plural, 
of tlio probouna and Torbs—^and the whole bodj of the Hjatnx^ ore 
entirelj' oneonnecUHi with the Baoacrit; while the Tamil ami Kar* 
natacn scholar will at once Tveognixe their radical connexion, with 
each of those languages. The rouder will find all words denoting the 
dilTercnt parts of the human frame, the various sorts of food or uten¬ 
sils in common use among tho natived, tho aevorol parts of their drwa^ 
the eompartmenta of their dwellings^ tho degrees of aflSuity and con- 
Bunguinity peculiar to them, m short, ail terms expressive of primitive 
ideas nr of things ccccssanij nnincd in the earlier stages, of soeietj, to 
belong to tho pure Teloogoo or longtiugo of the land. It is true (se 
mixed hove the two languages now become) that Sanscrit dorlratiTOf 
or comiptions may, wi thnut impropriety^ he occasionally bjied to deneto 
some of those. Tins, however, is not common; the great body of 
Sanscrit words admitted into the language consirta of abstract terms, 
and of words connecU'd with acionce, religion, or law, os is the cow, 
in a great degree, with the dreek and Latin worda incorporated with 
our own ton gno i hut even such SauBcnt words Os are thus introdiiocd 
into Tdoogoo atu not allowed to retain their original forms ; they 
undergo changes nnd assume terminatiems and indectioas unknown to 
the Sanscrit, and, except as foreign c[uoUttions, ant norcr admitted into 
Teloogoo until they appear iu the dross peculiar to the language of 
the land.^' 

At the risk of some repolition, 1 shall add a few further obaenrations, 
abstracted from Dr. Ctildwell'a grammar, pp. i39, ff., and 56, ib proof 
of the radical differences between the Sanskrit and the southern 
hmgiiagesj—-*No person,^’ he ramorks, “who U floquainted with com- 
paratiTO philology, and who has compared the primitive and ciaontml 
words, nnd tho gnunmadcal stnicture of the Umvidian langunges with 
those of the Sanskrit, can imagine that the former have been derived 
from the latter by any known procesa of corruption or docompoeitian. 
We shill flrtt advert to the Sanskrit clement which has bt'cn intre* 
duoed into these languages, and then revert to their non^Sunskrit or 
^ntiid hnsis/* Fimt, tho most recent infusion of Sanskrit wohls 
into the Tamil, Dr. Caldwell states Cpv56), ‘^was effected by the great 
religious Bchwila of i^kara Aobiirjya and Ramanuja, Irom about the 
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tenth to the fifteenth century a.o. The words then introduced (ex¬ 
cepting n few points wherein change was unavoidable) are pure, un¬ 
changed Sanskrit. Secondly, at a period portly preceding and partly 
contemporaneous with the above, from the eighth to the twelfth or 
thirteenth century a.n., the Jainas introduced the largest proportion 
of the Sanskrit derivatives that are to be found in TamiL This period 
of Jaina intellectual preilominance was the Augustan ago of Tamil 
literature, a period when the celebrated college of Madura flourishetl, 
and the Cofal, the ChintAmani, and the classical vocabularies and 
grammars were written. The Tamilian writers of this period, ftrom 
national feeling, and their jealousy of Brahminical influence, modified 
the Sanskrit words which they employed so as to accord with the 
enphonic rules of Tamil, Thus Icka, * world,’ becomes ula§u in Tamil; 
n^, ‘ king,' becomes »raiu ; and re, ‘ night,’ (from rUtri) becomes 
tram. Nearly the whole of the Sanskrit words found in the Telugu, 
Canarese, and MalayAlim belong to these two periods, or correspond 
mainly with the Sanskrit derivatives found in the Tamil of those two 
periods, especially the more recent. These derivatives are divided into 
the two classes of Tatsamo, words identical or nearly so with pure 
Sanskrit, and Todbhava, words which are borrowed from Sanskrit or 
the northern Prakrits, but have been to some degree modified in form. 
Thinlly, the Tamil contains many derivatives, belonging to the very 
eariiest period of the literary cultivation of that language, which were 
probably introduced before Sanskrit words had began to be imported into 
the other southern dialects. The Sanskrit of this period is more cor¬ 
rupted than that of the Jaina period, and the corruptions ore of a dif¬ 
ferent character. The Jainas altered the Sanskrit words in accordance 
with the euphonic rules of Tamil, whereas the words introduced in 
the earliest period have been changed in defiance of all rules; as the 
Sanskrit irf, ‘ sacred.’ into tint. While, however, a certain proportion 
of Sanskrit words have been introduced into the Dravidian tongues in 
the ways just described,—it would bo quite a mistake to suppose that 
these languages are derived from the Sanskrit in the same manne r as 

It ia iiippowd by aorae achoUn, from the fret that, ia moat paaaagrs of the 
Rigreda where the word “ loka *’ occura, it ia preceded by “ o,” t^t the original 
form of tho word waa “ uloka," and that in the texta in quntioa ” u " ia not a particle 
arpanUe from the word before which it itanda. See Bdhtlingk and Roth'a I^oon, 
j.r. •* loka.” 
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the Hindi, Hahruttl} irnd ether Gnu^n duJeetjq» Fnr (1) the non- 
Snnakrit portion of the Drai'idinn kn^og^ exceerU the Sanskrit por¬ 
tion nearly as much as in the Xorth-Indian dmlcrts the Banakrit 
element exocods the indigenoi^a or nori-Sanskrit clemeat. (2) The 
pronouns and numerals of the Bmvidian Jangungss, their mode of 
in Sooting yerba and nouns, the ayntnctic mtungement nf their vronls—- 
everything, in fact, which coiuititutea the csveutinl stmetnre of a 
language, are mdicalty dlfTcreDt from those of the Saoskrit The con¬ 
trary is the case with tho Tomneular dialects of iho north, in which 
tho pronouns, tho nuiuemlB, and a largo proportion of noons and vorbs^ 
have becQ derived by adoption or gmduul transformatiou from the 
older Prakrits and oltimatoly from tho Sanskrit. (3) The tmo Dm- 
vidian words, which form the grout ttmjority in the southern vocabu¬ 
laries, are placed by the native grammaHaus in, a dtffcneut class from 
the Saaakrit dcrivadvea, and are bonoural with the epithets ^ imtional 
worda^ and 'pure words.' ” In support of this fir, CaldwoU rofera to 
the poa^go aln-nuly quoted iu p, 433 * and gives it as hla opinion that 
Andbmniya probably Itvptl revernl oonturiea before tlio Clitititian era, 
*t(4) Tn tho uucultiyated Languages of tho 11 tavidian stock, Sanskrit 
words ore not at all, or very mrely, employed> And furtlier^ some of 
the cultivated fimvidian languages which do make use of Sanskrit 
derirarivei are able to dispeoM with those dtogothor. This indeed h 
not the case witli Telugu, Canorese, or MalayfUica; but Tamil, the most 
highly cultivated, as regartiii its original strueture, of all the Dravi- 
dUn idioms, is not dependent on Sanskrit for the fall expressioa of 
thought. In fact, tho ancieut or claaaicaJ dialect of this language, the 
Shon-TamiJ, in which nearly all the literature has been written, oou- 
taius very little Sanskrit j and even differs chiefly from tho eoUoquial 
dialcot by tho jealous oore with which it rejccta dorivatives from 
Sauakrit and restricts itself to puto lira vidian eicuients. So much is 
this the case that a Tamil Oomposition is regarded ns refined and 
elawical, not in proportion to the amount of Sanskrit it contains, but 
in proportion to the absence of Saaskrit It is also worthy of remark 
that though the principal Tclugu writers and gramumrians have been 
Btahmrins, in Tamil, on the contrary^ few Bnihmjsma have writloa any 
works of distinction, whUo the Tamilian Sudras Lave cultivated and 
developed their language with great ardour and success j and the finest 
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compositioDs in the Tamil language, the Cufa} and the Chint&mani, 
are not only independent of the Sanskrit, but original in design and 
execution.'* • 


A few more spccimons of Tamil words derived from Dr. Caldwell's 
book, passim, may bo added to show how perfectly distinct they are 
from the Sanskrit, and North-Indian vernacular, words having the 
same sense, with which I shall presume the reader to bo acquainted. 


nAn 

I 

nAm 

we 

nl 

tboa 

nir 

we 

Yiral 

finger 

kadal 

the sea 

ma!gal 

sand 

kuiid 

a bowd 

airal 

■hade 

sSral 

a eock 

nilam 

the gmand 

mAdn 

an ox 

Ada 

koranja 

a sheep 
a monxey 

pagal 

Un 

a day 

the eye 

mQkkn 

the nose 

mSl 

abort 


NOUNS, arc. 
klf below 

kil foot 

riq sky 

kttriRla bhadoeM 

ironba iron 

imppa of inn 

ravar a wall 

ugir fingrT'iiafl 

tAmlr •weoOien 

ki^aru a well 

Itiil the lirer 

tigfl a fright 

tinjcgal the nooo 

iml darkness 

toppu a gn>Y« 

magan a ton 

maga} a daughter 

illSa a httsmnd 


OUl 

TBoetn 

rag g a t ti 

orn 

iraada 

mQodm 

ndnga 

einoa 

ant 

rn> 

«%\u “• 

onbadn 

pattn 

nnpatta 

ndm 

maanAiu 

arabadn 

rrubada 


a wife 

a waaberman 

a wasberwo* 

000 [man 

two 

tbreo 

foar 

five 

six 

acren 

eight 

nuio 

ten 

thirty 

a handred 

three bunditd 

sixty 

serenty 


Tamil declension of Mtmet, a house. 


SimfiUmr, 
Now. manei 
Acc. moneiyri 
IirsT. maanyil 
Cowj. Bundvoda 
Dat. tnaact&ka 
Asl. maariyilinisda 
Gaw. maadria 
Loo. maariyidattfl 
Voo. maactyo 


Hmrml. 

naadgal 

maaeii^d 

ntandgaUl 

Buaei^uda 

nanei^ukkn 

nand^imada 

suad^in 

naodj^idattfl 

Buaci^s 


imikkiradn 

peragugiroda 

adangit 

adakkn 

aTnga 

nlkka 

niraaiba 

nirappa 

Talar 


it is 

it iaereasM 
to be contained 
to contain 
to bceonc 
to nake 
to qnit 
to Mt away 
toUfaU 
to fill 
to grow 


VERBS. 

tolir 

pujrw 

nagir 

snral 

knyU 

taral 

nrol 

ka^ka 

tara 

vara 


to qiroat 
to pnuse 
to rvMies 
to whirl 
to sonad 
to brad 
to toll 

to sotfer pain 
to giro 
to cone 


>*• This word, it most b# allowed, is not nnlike the niuB of*, eight. 
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“ (5) The grammatical itnictore of the Drandian language* ia 
ndicoUy different fh)m that of the Sanskrit; and prorca that they 
are quite independent of that language.** For further illustrationa of 
this fact I must refer to Dr. Coldwell’a Grammar, pp. 34, ff., and to 
the subsequent details giren in that work, pnimim , 


SiCT. VII.— RmhJU MnexhU from tkt preceding Scetions. • 

In the last section I have supplied abundant oridenoe, derived from 
the best authorities, of the radical differences which exist between the 
languages of the south of India and the Sanskrit. The evidence 
which I have adduced is not (as will have been noticed) confined to 
the fact of those dissimilarities of roots and of structure which are 
sufficient to convince the comparative philologist that the Dravidian 
dialects have no original affinity with the Indo-European tongues. We 
have also the testimony of the native grammarians of the south to the 
same effect, as &r os raganU the Sanskrit (as we have seen, pp. 428,433). 
The Telugu authors hold that the words of which their language is oom* 
posed ore of four classes, Deiya or Atsu (or aboriginal), Tatsoma (pure 
Sanskrit). Tadbhava (modified Sanskrit), and Oramva (or rustic); and 
they consider that the first class, the Desya or AUu-Telugu words, con- 
stituted the primeval basis of the language before tho introduction of 
Tatsama wortls in the time of King Andhraraya,^ and were crcatetl, with 
a complete grammatical structure of their own, by tho god Brahmi. I 
am not in a position to cite any similar testimony on the part of the 
Tamil grammarians; but Mr. Ellis informs us (see p. 430) that the 
same distinctions are made by them os by tho Telugu writers, and 
their idea of the relation of perfect independence in which their lan- 
guogc stands to.lhe Sanskrit is sufficiently shown by the fact that they 
regard that Tamil as the most pure and classical in which there is the 
smallest admixture of Sanskrit. It is therefore a fact, established 
beyond oil doubt, that the Dravidian or South-Indian languages have, 
as regards their original and fundamental portion, no affinity with the 


W. hire alfwdj seen. p. 43«, that Dr. CoUlfrefl conridm this ncauircb to 
t«Te flottriiOied sereral Matorisi B.C. From the \uh9n Purio*, ir. 24 it stipcsr* 

^ hing. reigned in Magndha, secessioB 

d*»o ^.P.,iT. 20s, Df. nsll't ed.) colcolatea to bare dated from 18 jt-ars B.C. 
8ss oUo Lomea, lad. Ant., iL 766. 934. ^ 
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Indo-European languages; and could not, bj any modification known to 
oomporatiro pkiiol(^6ta, have been derived from any member of that 
family. There are certain processes and modes of mutation which are 
always discoverable when one language springs out of another. The 
wonb of the derivative tongue are always, or almost always, recog- 
niaable (oven if considerably modified^ in the new forms which they 
have assumed; and the steps of their transformation eon be either 
exactly traced, or at least divined with certainty. But the primitive 
words and forms of the South-Indian dialects could not have issued 
from the Sanskrit by any known law of modification. 

But if the Dnividian languages bo of a stock altogether distinct from 
the Sanskrit, it follows, at least, as a prima fade inference (see 
above, p. 267), that the races which originally spoke these two classes 
of languages must also have been distinct frnm one another in their 
descent, and could not have belonged to the same branch of the human 
family. Harl the Dravidian nations been of Arion lineage, the whole 
of their languages must, in all probability, have more or less closely 
resembled either the older Pr&kpts (described in the early part of 
this volume) or the later Hindi, MahrattI, and Bengali, all of which 
have evidently arisen, in great part, from the decomposition of Sanskrit. 
But such (as we have seen) is not the case in regard to those southern 
dialects. 

And as the Bravidians now make use of languages which arc 
radically distinct from Sanskrit, we cannot suppose it probable that the 
aboriginal part of the nation ever, at any former time, spoke a lan¬ 
guage which had any affinity to Sanskrit. Such a supposition would 
be at variance with the traditions preserved by the Telugu grammarians. 
And no race of mankind has ever been known which (except under the 
pressure of external influence) ha.s lost, or abandoned, the language 
which it had derived from its forefathers, and of itself adopted a form 
of speech fundamentally dilfervnt. But as we have no proof of any 
such external influence which could have led the Drarulians to ex¬ 
change their original language for another, we must conclude that 
they have derived their existing dialects from their forefathers' 
and these their forefathers, as their speech was distinct from that of 
the ancestors of the Arians, must, os we have every reason to con¬ 
clude, have been distinct in lineage also from the latter. But if 
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tlie original DraTidha Indmns of tho nonlh of India nre of a dif- 
fojont rju» from the Arian larliana* thoy ocrald not, na Msmn and the 
Muhabhfimlo ttwort (ko ubofi?, p. 422), Wo bwo degitided Kfih 44 triyfl». 
Ami this conclnrion is not iq tlie stiglitost degrc* alfwted by tho fact 
tliat a coiiffidonihle portion of the existing Dravidiaii frommiiniticfv though 
Hiking the langnago of thesoutJi, bclong!i, or clnims to belong, to the 
highcT Ariui custisa^ For if the ooutheni Brihniaju, and some of the other 
tMfitos, be (os in oil probability they nre) of Arinn descent, more or Iras 
pure, this dwa not prove that tho same is tho case in regard to the gnat 
mass of the Drovidinn popuhitioti; for there is every reason to bolioto 
that Uiose southern ceimnimities existed beforo the Arinns had spread 
themstdvcfl to tho souUi of the Vindhyo monntains, and thnt the 
BiWnans emigraUd nt a comptinitiveiy lewnt period from northern 
to sontlicm India. On their arrivol k the aemth, these Brfihmnns no 
doubt epoko Sanskrit, or rather one of its derivative Pn'ikrits. But 
^ough,lrom thrir suporior civiliimtion and energy, they soon sacceeded 
in placing thetnstdTes at the bead of the Dvnvidlan oommunitie^ and 
iti introducing among them tbe Bnkhmauieal religion and institutions, 
they most have been » inferior in numbers to tho BraTidma inhabit 


tnnts na to render it impractieable for tbom to dislodge the primiliTo 
speech of the country, and to mplnee it by their own Ungiioge. They 
wouid therefore be cotapeUed to acqnirtj tho Dravidian dialect of the 
proviaco in which they scdUtxlj and in a generotion or two, the 
mnjority of them would lose the vernacular of the Prokrit 
dialects which they had brought with them. This, however, might 
not provent their lotainmg in use n good mnny words of Sanskrit 
origin. And no many of those Brahmans, or subsequent immigrant* 
from Northern India by whom they were suWquently Ttinforoed. 
were, no doubt, learned men, and ns their religious books wero 
composed in Sanafcrit, they would necessarily preserve their acquaint- 
ioco with that Bttcred tongue, end with its literature; and would no 
doubt from time to time introduce &vah Sanskrit wortls into the W 
venmenlor/" jost aa wu see that EogKsh is eontiunaUy enriched by 


to iborr, m note 67, p, 33. that Sw^krit h«» not ^rnlr^CartinS tllTtK 
anrtheni an,I wnthcra MjO, bqt 1,^ ^ 

7 ■ ol. iv., p, 10} J 1 wiJJ here cipnsM iny coarirdcia ihu tW Kuak 
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the addition of notF Greek nncl Lditin words. The fact thst manj' of 
the pit^seot intiabltiiTiito of tho utith of Indio ore of Arion extraction 
uSordj, thervforot reuDn for doubting that the primitive langiiogo 
of tbooe provineet wu entirely diitiact from the Smukiit, and that the 
population whom that limgiiage wub ortginoU^ employed, woa totoHj 
ucoonnoctcU wdth the Arum ntee^ For evta the Mistenec of the limited 
proportion of non-Sanskrit Tvonls which we can disoover (sen aborOf 
p. 31, f.) in the Hindl^ i^rahnitth and other northeni diidoctii; iKicms 
Buflir'icnt to prove that thorn originally eiiffted in northern India one or 
tnore racos of uon-’AtiHn inhnbitiintg wbo Dcenpk-d the country heforo 
the immigrution into Kindnetan of the Sanskrit-speaking Aryne. 

It now ronudnsi for mo to ini|uire bow this important fact that tho 
great bulk of the popolation of the Dekhon is nou-Anan in ita deBccnt, 
ofTecita the results at which I had previomsly arriTed, on the grounds 
set forth in the foregoing pagns^ in regard to the trona-KimulnyaTi 
origin of the Arums, and tlioir itmnigralion into India ihtm the 
north-west. 

In the preoedmg ohoptnrj wo wore led by a variety of conriderutiona, 

esUed cercbml ire pcmliir to tbe Tartar or Finntth cldJ! of UngiuigM ; that tha 
rCiUj radiUfU [i.e. the aborigiiULl, or aon-Arma—J.M.} lobgaagci are qU of Tutor 
(irigin, or, ot Icut, lb*t thrtr phonctie ind gnaiiuntiGOl afliaitiES ui Tartar; and 
that tht writtn of Situlrit Mio^fted the Houad from tlit'ir Initlad neightuunt.^' And 
Profeasor DcDft't mjb (Comph'lc Snnakrit Gnmnnw, p. 30}: '+niD mute csmbrali 
hare prababl^p bwn [ntroduced frora the phoBciic ivitriH of the Ituliui ob«rigiini 4 
into SoiLtbrit, In wbich, haweror, they have bec-jHie firmly fettahliilLnJ:'" And it 
p. 73 of tbfl «131P work Iw ihiu writea; “ 8alufcril k a laoptut?? of gtont anciquilj 
aud of diffiifioa, Loog after it hud coosed lo he Tomarnlorly apokea. it con- 
tiawed to be onipJoyt^ M the Otgaji of caEtnn: and religioo, and ill ihia capaejty it 
prcTBilnl over icxteilriTc wgicm* nrhero there eiiftted aloapside of it, not tnerety a 
variety of didccti. arhjch hod, bEftt, dcrelinpcd out of it, but also miTCral pi-pnUr 
dialccta which were origiOally nuitc diiluiet ftow iL From these circam*tiin«a it 
hu rtsahod, dot ddy that form* whkb Ljitb hevU admitted bhi the Pmkrit dkleeta 
have hwu afterwords adopted into ^amkritt but fiirfher, that worda wliteh wers 
orifutially quite foiei^ to the Skiukrit hare htwa included in iu vocahittary, I'g 
aepamte these words will only bwtuno pwiblg wJica fits accurate knowledge 

of the dialecU which have Bd aJILnitj with Sanskrit shall tare kea attaiiifd. But 
it is almost an difUcull to diitbpuish ihoao Irregular fonns which hava ciriginated m 
the dialecta dcrirwl fnnu Sunakrit and hftvt heon afterwards rMCired bto JSnnakrtt, 
from Ihow ftirmr which liavc arisen b Sanskrit itself; bronise* do the ono hmjti, 
Sanskrit litcmtMt and Eli htstory^ ore as yet bat Uttlc Vnawn, and on tk other hand^ 
those phPiHftic cliangCB, which aluunod their foil power in Uic PrakiritH, had already 
hegnn to work In SaiiBkrit itself. See also aborc, p. 141^ f. 
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all poiating to the same reault^ to conclndo that Ui* Arjra* htwl penC' 
trated into ladiii from tbo north-weat. The facta which haro bocn 
auhatantinted in the foregoing Bootioaa of tho pro»nt chapter ore in 
perfect h&rmonj with that ootiQloaion. These ffioli are (1) that the 
ATyaSp when liTiog in the Panjftbp fcHund thcniHilTes in conhict with a 
dau of caemLea whom, in contrast to the men of their own racCt the^ 
called Daarns: [2) that tho Aiyaa^ after ocscupying tho north-west of 
India, from tho Indua to tho Satns^ntTp began, at length, to move for¬ 
ward to the east and to the aouth 3 (3) that, otill later, they etosshI tho 
Tiadhja range, and commenced to colonize the Dekhaii, which had been 
previouily occupied cxelnairely by aavago or alien tribes: nnd now wo 
leam (4) tliat tho nations who at the piegent day icihabit tho dilToront 
ptovinccB of tho Bekhan, and who (with tho exception of such part 
of tho populotion as is descondod from the Inter Arkn immigrants, 
or has reccifod an mfusion of Arian blood) nro tho direct dewen- 
danta of the origiiLBl tribes,—'apeak a clmiia of languages which 
aro radically distinct trom tho Sanakrit, It may he expedient, how- 
CTcr, to ahow samowhat more in detail the manner in which these 
cireomatanccfl comibomte, or at least harmonize with, the theory that 
the Ariarta are not autochthonoua, but of tronE-Himalnyan origin, and 
that they immigrated into Hinduatnn from the nortb-west. Tlist, 
then, tho fact that at the dawn of Indian history, the earliest Vedio 
period, we find the Arian Indians inhabiting the Ihinjah i then ad- 
vanciDg gmdticdly eastward along the southern hoirdep of the HimMaya 
from the Sorusvatl to the SsddnTrA, and spreading aimuUoncoualy, 
no doubt, over tho aoathem parts of l>onh, and in Bchar ; and at 
length creasing the Vindhyo meuntains into the Bokhan,];—odords the 
•trongost presumption that they penetrated into India from some 
quarter closely adjoining the north-western comer of that country, 
which wafl tho atarting-point of their onward conrso of conquest and 
colonization. Secondly: tho indubiLabjo fact that tbo AHnns found, 
on advancing into the Bekhan, a people speaking a language radically 
different fmm their own, who had boon in earlier occupation of tho 
oouQtiy j nnd the Jitmoet cqiudly certain fact that they had prtviauaiy 
eiioouQter«i similar alien tribes in the 1-anjub and in the Boah, add to 
the pruhability of the caaoluaion that they (the jkriana) could not havo 
belonged to tho mcc by whom India w'os originally peopled. Torf wo 
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must either auppose that both of tbc 60 two roCt'S^ th® Anaji ontj the 
noa^AmU) gnw up toigetUcr in IniiSj, where we find tbetn in eontaet 
from the earliest periodp or tliftt one or both of them hn^e 
into that country from viihoutr But it seems uulikely that two mecs 
whose bu^ungea tUflfer uo esaentuilly, m those of the Aiiima and noa- 
Aruins do, imd whose religions alsa were, no doubt, cnginnllj diverse, 
should hiiTe apmog npp and co-existod, iu the same country, nnd under 
tho Biuae cUmatia infinancos. It is much more likely that one or both 
of them shoiihi hnye been foreign. The fact is that both bavo probably 
Immigrated into India from the north-west;*** hut the ovidfiiicc iu 
favour of thia ouppoaitioti is far stronger in tho case of the Ariau, thun 
in that of the nDn-Arian tribeo. For, besides the ptoefi) derived &om the 
limgnagoof the Ariana, which clearly cunnects them with tho nallouii to 
the west of the Indue, we have the evideucf of their ccmplcxion, wbicb 
in tbo present day is fairer than that of the ihoriginesj and in earlier 
dmeo was perhopa still more clearly dLstinguiahahlo from tho dark 
colour of the latter ^bco pp. 281, 310), But if neither of theoe two 

races was indigenous in Indio, and if they did net at first occupy any 
portion of that country oontemporancouflly with each other, which of 
them IB most likely to have been the first pOBsesocr? 'IVo muBt, ncdohbtv 
conclude that tho Dasyus or barbarous meca and the Braridians were the 
earUfSt oecupanto. For, as Xnasen obseiTcs (sec p, 309), wo perceivo 
erideut truces of the Aibns having severed aatmdcr an Earlier papula¬ 
tion, and diiven one portion of it towards the northern and another 
towards the sonthern hills ^ and ihc inhabitants of the Vindhja range, 
and of the Bekhna, appear always as the weaker and ratiring party 
who were driven hock by tho Arians- And wo citnuot tiscribe to the 
ncn-Ama tribes the power of forcing thcusvlves forward through the 
midst of an earlier Arum populnticn to the seato which they cvi^tuidly 
occnpled in the centre :md south of the peninsula : for the Aritms were 
from the beginning u more powerfuJ and civilised people than their 
adversaries, and from u very early period have held them in subjection. 
It is indeed objected by Mr. Ourzon (see above, p. 301), that these 
rude so-called oboriginol tribes may have heeti deseetideil from aoiae 
of the barbaric hordes who under the mune of fxihju, Hu^as, etc., am 

In the App,, unte 0, 1 ihafi quoio ttc rieira of tho Rbv. Dv, ColdwoU aal 
oUiM weiteTs, rt:f4rtliflg thd origin uiil rEliuiotiS of tbo dittViont uQn-Ariaa tribei. 
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mentioned by Sanskrit writers ^ haring inrnded India, and some of 
whom, after their defeat, may hare taken refuge in the hills and 
loresU of Hindustan. But I apprehend that this explanation will not 
meet the facU of the case. Wo can hare no assurance, that such 
legends as that regarding the &kas, which is quoted in the first rolumo 
of this work (pp. 486, ff.), even if they hare any historical founda¬ 
tion, can be referred to any rery remote period. For the time 
at which the I odo-Scythians, who were repeUed by Vikramaditya, 
made thenuclrea masters, and retained possession, of the western 
frontiers of India, cannot be placed much earlier than the commence¬ 
ment of the Christian era. (See Lassen’s Ind. Antiq. voL ii. 365, ff., 
398, 408, 409.) But the traces which we disooror in Indian litera¬ 
ture of the existence of the Dasyns are (as wo hare seen from the 
various Vedie texts cited above) much older than this period. 

In conclusion, I return to the point from which I started at the 
commrocement of this volume; and, as the result of the preceding 
investigations, repeat the following propositions: First, that the 
Hindus of the superior castes are sprung at least partiaUy from the 
same race with the Indo-European nations of the west: Secondly, that 
ns the parent race appears to have had iu origin in Central Asia, the 
Mcestors of the Indian branch of it could not have been indigenous 
in Hindustan, but must have immigrated into that country from the 
north-west 
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KOTB 187, h$t liiu. 

On this subset Profeswr K Korn Tomurks in his recent dissertstioii, 
** Indiachn oror de StandenTerdecling ** (Indinii ThooTioi on 

the Dirision of Classes) t ** That mfintion is somotimss nmdo [in iho 
ZondAvesta] of threo^ and at other times of four [cJoAscejj proves of 
ibelf nothing whAtercr, Tho cabo may onoe have stood on the mmo 
footing BB the mention sometuaes of throe, lometimes of four, Vedns. 
Here also Bomo have thonght to ducorer a contmdio^oti, and hoTo 
drann from it tho most ndycDtuToas conclnstona. When tho Hindus 
apeak of tho threo Vedae, they mean that thcjo is a triple Vudoj oon- 
aisting (1) of rcoUed verBca (f iVA), (2) of yctse# sung and (3) 

of forem l aa in prose ), all the three words being comprehended 

under the name of mantra,^' Altogether indepondont of the three sorta 
of numtms is the number of the eoUoctions of them. Though them 
wore A hundred coHections of mantras, the Tcdn is, and moainH, 
threefold. It happens by accident that tho Hindus possess four sneh 
coUectiozis (nud in n eertoui seme, which nsnolly bear the name 
of tho Sauhitds of tho Bigreda, SumaTeda, Yfijurredo (white nnd 
block), and AthsryaTcdiL This docs not interfere with the hict that 
the Atharvaveda is almost entirely u Eigrodn, though the larger col* 
lection is regarded ns the Higreda in the most cmLncnt Bense, whIUt 
tho Yajnrvedn only in part consists of yajosh-verGcs. It does not 
need to be proved iSlat wo must know tho principle on which any 
distribntioa proceeds beforo w'e con deduce any conclusion from 
niunhers.’'' p. 13, f. 
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NOTE B.—Poffa I9l, Hut 22. 

In hiB dl&sertajjon quoted in the pFseoding note, pp. 3, f., Professor 
Kt’m soys of tho Atbarraveifa: Sometitiiea it ia diffloult to guess 
what ia meant by eider and younger. Tot esoniple, tie AtlmnrAveda 
ia aaid to bo younger tban tho Eigreda: that baa becoins a aert of 
articlo of faith, which some one iiniottintod believer reoeiTea on tho 
authority of critica; whilat anotherj. again, oopiea with eonfldeace what 
has been naaerted by the former. Now about half the hynina in the 
Atharraveda ore, with the erception of an Decoaional tartfias 
the some oa In the Higreda, »o that (At Atbatravisdi cannot bo younger 
than tho Kigreda. And it could only bo oasortod that tho nomining 
portion of tho A.V. is of Liter date, when grounds for this position, 
detired from langnogo, %'omEiaition, and stylo, otc., hod been adduced. 
Hut, Eo for ns I know, no one has erer even attempted to seeh, for *uoh 
gronnda. I will show, hy a KLOgio example, that oven in tho rttnaifl- 
ing portion of tho A,V. to which 1 bare refonrod, somowhat may very 
well bo found which, without tho l«wt dioubt, was known to tho Indians 
iu tho oldest Vedio period, and oven still eurlior, though the Bigvuda 
mokes no meotion of it In A.V. x. 212, 5, 7, 14, tho Hahllkas (or 
HiUhikas) arc named. Aa Balkh was conterminoua with the moat 
anoiont abodes of tho Arions in India, the Bohllkos cannot possibly 
have been unknown lo the ddest InduiQB. And yot wo find in tho 
Kigreda no traeea of these neighbours with whom they wcitj constoutly 
coming into contact, whilst there om such Uneea in the Atharvavedo.'* 

I am unable to agroo with Professor Kern when be ollegw that no 
one has ever attempted to seek for proofa of the posteriority of the A. V. 
to the K.V.from diflEETuntsH in language, rmification, stylo, etc., betwccji 
tbo two, although such proofa have not always been stated in detail 
See the remarks quoted from Professor Whitnpy in p. l&tt, ubovo. In 
his Dissertationa on the titeratura and History of tbo Veda, p. 12, Prof 
Both writes la follows: “In tho pieces which om commoa to it (the 
A.^ with tho Kik, it oilowa itself u great inony tianEpositions and 
oltcratiena, which further appear to bo in most cases of an arbitrary 
c*»^«Tw:tCT. In the sections which aro peculiar tb it, tbe language ap- 
prcarhci to the dewing mode of expression Monging to u Jalor period, 
though it has the grammatical forms of the older hjTnna. Between it 
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And tbn lUk, them mbsiste, (Urthcr, the peculiwr rolfitioii that thn latter 
too^ townida ftin pud (in tbs Imt AitUTtlka of the: teuib □ieni^Dla)|, con^ 
a eeusidemhlo number of eieetwoe which bear completely {he 
cburooUir of the Atharsa-hyniESj and ore tlao njctnally mproduccd in 
the latter. In addition to thefio general morkj; of a later origin of this 
Voda, wo find a number of ipecial ohomotors^ of wbitli I here 
adduce OBO: Tim hymns of the Rik cclebrato in various ways the 
deliTorances which ludrut the Aivini, and other goda had retioh^od 
to the forefiitberB. The namoe of the perBons so rcaenedj howover, 
lie beyond the times of the onthon thcmielTeSj ond a Tedio nsbi is 
wldom found to be mentioned. But in the fourth hook of iho Atharva 
there oDcun^ for example, a hymn in which Jlitra and \aruQa am 
Inrolccd » to protect the ouppliont,—^not aa they hud pniAorTeilj for 
instance, Dadhyoch, RebliA, Podu, and othei>, hut Jamadagni, Vadslulm, 
Jdedhatithi, Purumllha, etc., all those bcang namco of noon whom the 
troditiou makes to bn eompasers of hymns in the Rigreda^ It thus 
appears to admit of no doubt that the AtharVfl has not only been 
collected later than tho Rik* hut is also of later origin.^' 

In his Diasertation on tbo A.T+' pp. 22, ff., tho aamo author writes: 
" If I have above dcsignatod tho A.V. as a sort of supplement to the 
R.V., it is already Implied that I TCgaid this collection as later. Bnt 
it would be a useleas undertaking to tty to determine its date evien np- 
proJQtoatoly, as our informatian mgarding tho dates of particular 
Indian wrritings is far too uncerKuiu For tho rest, this Veda must, 
without hesitatiou, be reckoned as part of tho old litcraturo. I alioU 
ho able in another place to collect, in the form of a survey, the manifold 
proofs which may be drawn from tho contents of the AiV+, to eatablLh 
tho nsserdons that tho greater part of its formulas and hymna are 
hitor tliATi tho hymns of tho ll.V., untl that this collection has been 
made BubscqueDtly to the other. Here I will confine myself to tlio 
single, but q^uite certain proof, that derived from language. 

^Vith a view to the preparation of the Banakfit Lesicoo , the words 
of all tho Yodic BaiUiitJs have been eompletidy collected by myself and 
lay cD-editoT of tho A.V,, Hr* "W* R. ’VVhitnoy. I can, therefore, 
state, with tolcrabh^ cxnctncsB^ the number of times that particular 
vrurds fM;cnr in these different Bonhttiis. Gcnnrslty regarded, the 
i Ahhaiuhuag iibitr dca Athuwiivfida, TiLbinges, 1&5$. 
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l™gu.se of too i.V. .fcow, itoolf to ho Iho «tD0 whioh i. pooulmr to 
too othor Vodoo, »Bd toll. 0 . ooiy n„toWy iUiioguitood tnm. too 
•^ooUod oloKical, DC more properly, common. San.triL Tho A V. 
. 1 *. ho. Tory miiiiypcou|i.rV«tio forms, i.o. form, mbioh bolong to 
0 oM qiooch; and yd when mi opportunity is nffonied of oomporinB 
^reUoJ pnmagos .f ft. K.V., thorn may not reldom bo obrerred to) 
too oichmigo of ft. old form for .no which prermJod at a latar period, 
o-e. of to. obmilutive M„ fwy, fo, which alon. wa. in Mminon 
»re at a later period: similm^ly, (i) „ tr^tincnt of to. hiata. in rors. 
w iich iiliowft how gUMlimUy the mdcai xinji^ cea«e {sea tlie Sottekrit 
piicotJ, ha), Dnt tke tandenzy Uiw.inii tUe Jai^r Mugub^l^a usage 
M moBt of dl xhihk from a hxiaol point of {U that ^'hkh 

regard* Dot Uio forms of word*, hut tlio wonls IketnaelveBV This w 
sbowo Mo*t strikingly in tto of parades: just o. Homer, 

^bo ig BO neh in thcae imdl word*, i* in this respect didingiibhed 
later antl.ons the R.V. disting^xished from later books, and 
re^y from the AcV. Thus, m thoiie pieces whidi am p^nliir to iu 
the latter hns tho particlo i«A« hut once, whilst it oceiin more than 
EWty times m Hio R.V. So, too, it employs the portide ii mneb more 
rarely, whilst fwi, which is fotmd about two hundred times iu tlic K.V. 
u not ii*d in it ot all. On too other hand, ft. R, V, „|J 

k.™ to. later fore. .ram. but makes n» of th. older «a, whil.t ft. 

ho. rr.» more Ihm. forty tirare, but (and here Ibcre may be a 
hac. of a recis.„ ,rf ft. ,„,j 

n ^ mmc may, oertnin main conccpliona of ft. older lamreoBO 
apimar but reldom in tho A.V. Thi, oare, it i. tree, i, 

of thorn parhola.. There small words may mtywbcre in a 
book Whatorre it, rentents may bo, perijed only that it ogrrec in 
pamt«f form will, another book which i, oompored with it, whieh is 

■'oenrwith 

«iual frequency m t™k, .f which the contents nre different Yet 

wen here « eompansen between ft. RT. and A.V. may bo iniHtaled 

wth an appi^h te cecrectoire. “Rifo,” ft. fundamental eoneeptien 

in to. relcgieus syrtoo ef ft. Vedas, could not c.rtoinly te « 

prominent in the A,Ve ns in the ILV * vot it maTmt ^ l a 
thin irrnwei - V ‘ must surpTisc us tbnt 

whitet^-' « ^<*7 «ld™ in toe fonner, 

.hit It m met with more than tore, hundred tima in toe latter. So 
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tw fikvan, TJi’biph tha R.Y, has twenty timesj la 'vrantiDg' in tte i.T. j 
sti, b foutiid in above b bnnilrcHl la tlic farmtM, iKcULiis 

in only hx or seven teita of tho lorter. A~<Jru^ whLob tho R.V. haa 
fortv-fivo times, is met with only once in tho A.V^ Soj too, tlio kttox 
haa atthya only onco, the former about forty timoa. 

"The olii mnch-employed word uA is met with very rarely in 
tho A.V,j, mid aearly olwoya only in connosioti with fliy'; udaA 
but once; tbo adjoctive fiihea ia used forty-eight times in the R,Y, 
sod ottly once in the A-Y,; the old advcrbinl form uruifa is nnknown 
to tho A,V/| whilfit in the R.V. we find it jwrhnpo twenty times. Tho 
donominativo verb uriuhyaiif which wonld have suited perfectly the 
clasa of conccptioiu prevaleut in tho A.Y., is met with there only twice, 
whilst tho R.V* hsa It thirty-four times. Tho ancient verb 
which waa aftorwanls Cndroly lost, ia wautdzig also in tho A.V., ivhilo 
wo enGountcr it nearly forty times in the R.V* On the other band, tho 
A.y* is very Hbernl in ifa uso of tho verb which was so much 
applied in bier times, whilst the R.V* has it only once in tho first 
niuCi i.e., tho nncieDt, books j olthough in the tenth book it certainly 
ii-«5 it fourteen times. The woni iarfriyn, which o«ara indeed very 
often in the R.V*, but never in its Inter onliniLry ngulflcatiott, of 
“ sense/’ has tlio Litter mtiming in the A*V,; in the mnetconth book 
it is used for tho five Bcoeea* 

^ ’ Tlicso examples might bo inercaaed at pleasure. I have chown 
them from the letters already worked out in the Lexicon, m order that 
an Opportunity may bo atTcrded of examining ibo proob of them; and 
they ’Will abnndautly suffice for our purpose* It ’will bo observed how 
the vocabulary of the A.V. approaches to that of tho bier period of 
Isnguago, of whicYi, so fhr aa we yet know, the Brabmegaa, the second 
doas of Vedio books, ere the earliest pmluotiQnB. Rnt from this fact 
it must not be immediately cO'ndnded that the hymns preaerved in 
tho jt*Y* aro aU of them bier thou those of tho E.V*, but wo must, at 
the same time, keep in view tlmt in the case of thoac among them 
which perhaps date from as early n linguistio period, either revision, 
Of doily usage, may have stripped off the antiquated words* For, 
according to my view, it is not to be denied that the A.Y. centalus 
many pieces which, both by tbqtr atyle of expression, and by their 
ideua, are ahowo to be contemporary with the older bymna of the R*V.” 
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I nm iudUitited to l^fejsor Anfrocht the fallowing further d!£tiiilc<l 
prooJs of the same pouit. In tbo parts of the vhioh consut 

of cadre hTmns common to it and the there are found not only 
whole verees, hat portions of vorsca and phmsea, which hava boon 
hoTTQwod from the and adapted to cortain ptirposos dliffcnat 

from those which they eetred in the original. That these verses, 
phrdoQs of veroBs, and phrases, have been token firom the R.V. by 
the A.Y., ond not crco rsrid, from the latter by the former, is shown 
by the context in each case. It is fru-ther to bo roioAtke^l, that several 
verses which occtir not in tho text of the K.V., bat only la the Khdas 
or snpplementELij hymns of an evidently lato character interiioljitod 
in it, oro found in tho A.V, Compsm Prof, Miiller^s Prefnoe to his 
Bigrcda, toL Li., p. xxxiv.^ and voL it., prvfjace, pp. 13 and 19, ILneit 
12, tf.j from the bottom^ The BAtruiikta, one of theso Khilo^ j^printod 
in tho 4tb volume of this work, p. 424], is partly found in the A.Y. 
This docs not preclude tho possibility that a few hymns, espeoliilly tho 
magical ones in books l.-ix. of the A.Y., hut no others, may be as 
old as certmn hymns of the tenth msijdaU and others of the E.Y., 
which have been attoebed to the end of other ma^^dalns, such os i. LOl, 
and tho lost two hynnis of the scu^md maud^l ^ that some ideas 
of tho A.V. may bo os anDicnt as any In thoBo ports of the B.V, 

Tho Bigvodo, though tho eldest collcetion, does not ncccssarilj 
contain everything that is ef the greatest age in Indian thought or 
tradition, know, fer exoxaplo, that certain legends beming tlio 
imprees of the higheet antiquity, such ns that of the Deluge, appear 
first in the Bnlhmaoas, 

Dcscondmg to porticularB, we find fi great difference between tho 
two SanhitSs. 


L lifiiffifm. 

Do the religious ideas in the A.V, stand at the mine pint as in tho 
R.V,? or U there n progrees towards a aystcmatiziution of roligion; 
Do we find traces Cif n development of plytheism, er ef an advance 
towards monotheism? Surely tho lattor. 

I. Vishnu. Tho A.V. contains no hy mn addiesmd to this god. 
He is mentiemed morely as ono of tho Oi ttoXXo*, or as n lokapah 
(guardian of one of the regions of the world), iii. 27, 5; lii. 3, 59. 
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2. Varuna. The A.V. has a hymn to this god, ir. 16, remarkable 
in some respects (which was employed as an oath to be taken by a 
witness),* but crery lino of it affords evidence of being copied from 
the B.V. There is also another hymn, no doubt based upon some 
old tradition, in which Varuoa is represented as giving a cow to 
Atharvan, but apparently spun out with the view of intimating to the 
faithftil that the magician (Athnrvu-priest) should bo rewarded by a 
donation of cows. For the rest, Voruoa is treated very much as 
VishQU. 

3. Indra. No particular hymn is addressed to him; no feats, no 
enemies, of his are mentioned beyond such as are found in the Rigveda, 

4. The same is tho case in regard to Agni. And, further, ho no 
longer appears as tho ever youthful mediator between gods and men, 
but his fire has become formally divided into the Dakshigagni, tiie 
Purvagni, the Oarhapatya, etc. 

From all this it is clear that the A.V. has no fresh hymns contem¬ 
porary with older ones of the R.V. or exhibiting distinct and original 
features of the most ancient gods, but in so far as they are concerned, 
builds upon tho materials supplied by the R.V., while it introduces 
new and more modem characteristics leading in the direction of, and 
ultimately developed into, the latter mythology. In fact, tho principal 
gods of tho R,V. have sunk down to the same level, which they 
occupy in tho later epic poems, and a new god, Bhava-Sirva, has 
arrived at supremacy. 

The A.V. has, however, besidos the last-named Bhava and Shrva 
(xi, 2, 1, and elsewhere), who occur nowhere in the B.V., its peculiar 
gods, not such as the bright elementary powers of tho R.V., but ser¬ 
pents,* sprung from fire, from plants, from the waters, from lightning 
(^Ifhhyah »mrptihy 9 mamatd vidhem^ | “ Let us with reverence worship 
these serpents”), x. 4, 23; vui. 8, 15; viu. 10, 29 (where Takshaka 
is mentioned), etc.; and it has hymns to Night, xix. 47-50;* and 

* la the sctnal spplkatioa, ia partkolar caset, of the fomoU in vem 9, f«u tw 

mrtoir siAf eAyoau pidmir mSta anoS y a yfe ammakpak **wilh all theae 

boadt I bind thee, to aad to, toa of each and taeh a man, aad of web and inch a 
woman,” the roal of t^ peiaon was «b«titut*d for the wofdt ammtkjfSpmna, 
and a definite porpote in the verve it that evident. Coaip. AV. x. 5, Id, 44; xvu 7, 
8; xvu 8, 1. 

* The R. V. baa aarpa, “ terpeat,” only oaoa, x. 16. A 

* It it tree that we bare the lame in R.V. x. 127; bat tn the A.V. the adoration 
ia more deddod. 
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ptiyB worship to cow*, xii. 4 and 5. On the other hand, the A.V, 
ahowa a progress townrda tnonotlwiain in its Oelobfation of HrahmoD, 
Erahma jjcsbfbonii SkmntihD (w» the Sth volume of thia work, pp. 37fl, 
IT.); and has hiriniu to Kulo and KnrnOj i diTinltica unknown to the It. V. 
(Sos vol. T., pp. 402, E) 

ii* Pcftr^f lomginatiifA, 

Of poetical aentimont, ot imaetnation (such, for oiampk, aa breathefl 
in the boaulifiil hymns to UsIim in the Il.T,), the A.V. Inu! next to 
nothing. The reader fetla himself in a djirk Buffoeating atmosphere, 
surrounded by domineering pricBte, who would atcmly reprow any 
dights of lerity^ 

iii. RitmL 

The development in tlUa departoient bceomca eJearer nnd dearer. 
Compare terms such qb ognUht^THa^ anueuka^ pi^ayu/a, (i. 30, 

4], MflAaMfljrtnT, maJifivrat^, ea>jwya, a^Kihotra, tkamra, 

dviratra^ ehatQtraira, /jajMAarfl^ra, etc. (x. 7, G, 7, 0, 10, H): bco 

S, fi, the throe words of the saeridoe 
{yajnatya A), meaning, it ia to be Bupposed, iuch directions 

as yraiAaf , sr«Ad, are montianed. The who lo 20Ui book ia ootn- 
pilcd for certain deflnito Bocriflcial purposes, which are very minutely 
’ stated in the A.Y. Sutras. 

iv, Spai^tftlioA. 

In the A.V, we eneounter the terms (a) ndma and r^pa, 
aud “form/^wMch occur so constanUy in theEnihmagaa nnd Vednntio 
literature j (5) pilumatl rfyau^, " a heaven forTcusl of atoms/^ (ivliL 2, 
48): {ff) AfArti and ** tnuiiitenneasii,’'' nnd “eternity(xi. 7, 

25); (d) the three jug Jr, x. 8, 43 (eonip. viii. 2 , I, and the dfth 
volume of t^B work, pp. 303, note 468, and 377, note 561); (<r) the 
ccnceplion of sleep as being neither life nor death, vL 46, 1, which U 
of a modem character. 

V. Latipuagf. 

A few points of difference in this respect between the E.T. and the 
A. Y may he mentioned, to which a multitude of others could easily be 
ndded. The root Ap has in Uie E.V. only the form ApWf, nnd A«ru 
only In x. 145, 2. The A.Y. has but Lroti quite oa 

' Tboe two tcnni oMar iho to R.Y, i, fil, £ 
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often. The ILV* tiaea the root Mtt and not bo commonlj ^ap, for “ to 
sleep/' Tho A+Y. hm tat onlf once, L,. 6, ami in rcrecH that are 
boTrofred from the it.Y. it mhetitutes trail, e.g. 5, 5, 6- The 
E-Y* hu only the form dpat, '^to ahine/' the A.Y, hne thui, bat 
also jjfuij Bhine/' tiL IB, 1; ir. 37, 10. The E.V. boa neTcr 
iada for “then,^" add tcidnwik only in x* 120f 1 (this being one of 
tho poLnta insisted npon for proriog tbo compiimtirely modem origin 
of the hymn), Trhile the A.Y. boB both fotnifk The nse of dra , . , 
fra, “the one , . ^ the other," ta common in E.V., Trhilst the A.V. 
has the phrase only onoe, Tiii. 9, 9, and tbero only in what nppoara 
to be QD imitation of E.Y, i. 71, 7, S, ZJfrfTWa, “the sua,” In 
A.Yr IT. 10, 3; lilL % 34, U n word which hiu qnita n modem Bonnd. 
Ntt, in the sense of “like," “oSy" disappenra in the A*Y. gradimlly, ob 
also the particle lY, both so vEry common in tho R.V. I^it, to SM,^^ 
of which k the RY. wo havo tho fonnB d^rl^m, dfHan^ 

adfUratij dfii^ijta, norer appears in tho A.Y., except, its in later 
Sanskrit, in tho ptrf., etc, i for jfo§ era; dri^ma a^rytiin, in L 31, 4, 
is an imitation of ILY. i. 24, 1,2, etc., oto^ 

Ti. MiaeAianMm Urmt indic^mp a modern tinge. 

Jklpin, “a leopiird/' ocourt in iv. S, 7j vi. 3S, lix, 49, 4, (Tho 
animal comes from the dcJpa, “ island,” perhaps Ceyloil)^ S'g&maM 
hthttam ayoi, ‘‘‘real (block) iron and hnw," xi. 3, 7. ImCni ptmehm- 
dngdni fHano^hathfMni, “tbcflc five senses and the mind, mdMOf, a 
sixth." Names of eeadotia: ^iTsAina (H.Y. only in tbo Furdslui'sriktA). 
Kalff one of tho dice, vii. ID9, 1, Achfifyat hraRmafMnn,' xi. 3, 1. 
A S'rviiriga (a priest who has studied the Yeda) con alone bo a gaoat, ix- 
6, 37. DAanOf w'bich in the R.V., espcdolly In old hymns, bos the senso 
of “ prize/" appo«LT« in the A,Y. cbiefly (only rnroly meaning “a stake/') 
in its later sense of property, wealth, money. Tbo form dharrnit occon 
in tbo A.V. xi. T, i?; xii. 5, T j xviii. 3, 1. In R.Y. the word appears 
only in the form dharmnn. Ahyo, “ mountain," is found in xix. 3,1; it 
Aignifics “ not going,” and is & perfectly modem word, as modem os ttih 
mum, xiii* 4, 43, “immortality,” for the older ampia. PmiiarlkaiJi 
navadcClram, i.o. the body with tbo nine openingi,^" x. 8, 43. A'urd- 
IdA lakamf “hell," ocouro, xii, 4, 36, whilst there is nothing of tho 
* BtihmodiAriQ oaum al» Ln. Bu^T. x 100, S. 
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kind in th« R.V. Ptmchan^i (the five-fingered) u modem. 

Pmrameththin^ of a supremo deity (often with PrajUptti, iv. II, 7; 
viii. 5,10; ix. 3, 11; or different from him, vin. 7, 1), very frequently 
occurring, is not found • single time in the R.V. Pei, ** to see,” hns, 
in the R.V., often its oldest form spoi, but never in A.V. except in 
three passages that are taken from the RV. Paiw/Mfr', applied to 
Bhava, c.g. xi. 2, 28; xi. 6, 9; xv. 6, 3, never oocnn in the R.V. 
Migaika, “a bard,” xv. 2, 1-4, as in later times. 

In conclusion, it may bo mentioned that the very fact that the A.V. 
mentions countries like Magadha, Anga, Balhika, v. 22, is a proof that 
it was composed at a time when the geographical knowledge of the 
Hindus had become enlarged. Strabo know more of the world 
Herodotus; therefore ho was later. 

On this subject, a learned correspondent writes: “No one will 
affirm that every single piece in the A.V. is more recent than every 
part of the R.V. But every one must see that the great bulk of the 
R.V. is of a much older character than the bulk of the A.V. ; and 
that the collection of the pieces making up the latter is later than 
in the case of the RV. It follows from this, that any one who seeks 
to represent any part of the A.V. as older than any port of the RV., 
must prove this as the exception, and cannot be allowed to throw on 
his opponent the burden of establishing the contrary. For the rest, 
it will not aid us much to propound such general rules. lu every 
individual given case, a sufficient number of material proofs will bo 
found to relieve us from such general discussions.” 


Rtmarks on Prof mot KenCo conclusion rogurding the anttguitg of tcuUs. 

The present volume does not treat of caste; but as that is the sub- 
joct of my first volume, it appears necessary that I should take this 
opportunity of adwrUng to Professor Kern’s opinions on the onU'quity 
of that institution, as set forth in the .lisserUtion above quoted, 
which was read before the Royal Academy of Scionees at Amsterdam 
on the 13th of March, 1871. First of oU I must briefly state the 
author’s po8ition^ and tho grounds on which he bases them Ho 
refer,, first (p. 6) to the fact that the four castes or classes (Standen) 
ore mentioned in tho Purusha-sukta, which, however, some scholars 
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rtgard ns one of the most recent in the collection of the Rigredn, 
whilst others maintain the exact contrary. Neither perty* ho con- 
sidersy hare proved their assertions. Ho himself regards the an¬ 
tiquity of the hymn as a matter of in<lifference, not in itselt^ but 
in its bearing upon the question of the antiquity of classes. After 
quoting and explaining the hymn, he proceeds (p, 8): “We may 
confidently ask whether the expressions it contains either in them- 
selvesy or in connexion with the whole, furnish the least ground even 
for guessing that the poet intended to register, or to recommend, a new 
institution ? In truth, if anything is plain in the whole poem, it is 
this, that in the estimation of the author, the divUioa into classes 
was os old as the sun and moon, as Indra and .\gni, os the horse and 
the cow, in short, os old as the creation- Before such a symbolical 
theory could arise, all remembrance of the historical origin of classes 
must have been lost. How is this affected by the question whether 
the Puruaha-sukta is the latest, or the eariiest, hymn in the Kigveda?” 

Ho adds (p. 8): “ We are ignorant how long a period intervened 
between the institutiou of dosses and the composition of the hymn. 
As little is it shown by the quotation whether all the legal prescrip¬ 
tions regarding the classes were then applied, or even existed theoreti¬ 
cally ; and wo are also left in uncertainty whether, besides the four 
principal divisions, the intermediate classes also were rcoognixod. But 
we must of necessity oondudo that classes were hereditary, because 
the onoe cflccted division of Purusha is represented as something per¬ 
manent.'* Dr. Kem goes on to remark (p. 9) that we must not expect 
to derive from the hymns a complete picture of the contemporaneous 
Indian institutions; or perstuide ourselves that our conjectures founded 
on their scanty data possess the certainty of established facts. He 
ha 4 l previously said in p. 3, that the argumentum a silentio has been 
sometimes abased in treating of geographical questions oifccting the 
Vedio Indians. 

Secondly, Professor Kem inquires (pp. 9, flf.) whether we find in 
the Zend Avesta any reference to the existence of the same classes as 
we meet with in India, as he considers that such reference wonld 
afford probable proof of the existence of this division into classes 
before the separation of the Porso-Arians and the Indo-Arians. This 
question he answers in the affirmutivo. He finds that in Yosna xix. 


4SS FOUR CLASSES AMONfS TELE rEESO-ARlAyS. 

46, four cliisws sTo montitmed ; AthniTo, ItathM^htdo, Tiitrija-fshu- 
jofit, umi Huiti [worda Trhich aro rendered in ^ftinoMOgh^a Sanskrit 
imcslotioa bj iichtUya, kjdiatriym kutumbin, and prnkptikiinnnB, U* 
ndigioua tefljjhcT,, kdiatriyUj housebold^r (or penaant), Jind work- 
inim/*] Oa thfa bo rem&rka, p. U, is lima cslobltahed tbnt an- 
cording to tbe Zend the dr^t dona (piahtra) nominU of tcacbeni 

Of pneata, of Brulimanj, the wcond of Knights, Kahatrijas, oxnctly na 
in India. Conaequcntly n diTiaiun of the nobLUtf into BrnhtnimJi and 
Kshatriyaa, and the procedeneo of the fornior over iiti the clnMce, i§ 
not the work of the Indian Bmhtnana/^ In like manner, Pmreeoor 
Kern eonaidona (p. ll) that tho third eln^^ Yflitriya Ishnyaui. cor- 
responds to the Indian VaiSya^ being compoaod of the same olomcnU; 
Had that both deingnatioiii nro very ancient; and further (p. 12 ) that 
the fourth clflaa, Huitij is that of workmen, iwn'ants^ and petty tmdens 
nnd anawem to that of the STudros. The word pishtra (which Professor 
Spjogel rendot^ by “trade-) Professor Kern mgiixdji (p, 13 ) ^ pm- 
bably synonymona with Tariia, tho Sanskrit word for castoj and odila: 

- Ifweobaeos thnt a few linos above the paBsago which haa been 
cited. It IB said, Yaina xis. 44; 'Thia word [oomaund] whioh Ahnra 
Mazda [the omator] has apokoti embraces four oW^ [piBhtm}.’ I 
think wo mixv assort that them is an nnmistakahlo conespoDdenoo in 
the manner in which tho aacrod hooks of the Imnmns and of the Indians 
speak of the institulion of tlossea, although hnin, os in every other 

ca«, the ffindn eiprcaj« himself in much mens metaphorical Lmgimse 
than hta kinsman in Iran.- 

Pn>r. Kom thon proewds [p. 13) to oombot tiio opinioa oapnsicd 
in a noto on tho puMap, bj- Prof, Spicsel, whish I qnote at lonslh : 
"Four tradw ore known onlj to the later Imdaa State. Older pleonj 
of tho TaSoa (comp. lir. 6, ff.), a. of tho Voudidad, oneqairMolly 
rccopaiao only three. The word hy which the fonrth elaee is here 
dMignatcd (Haiti) is an entirely peculiar one, and does not ocenr dse- 
whero. Thom is no gronud for nasuming that the remark respeoting 
the fourth elau ia horn interpoUted; and conaeriuently the piece hofore 
na IS shown to be o tolctahly Into one." Profe«„r Korn demurs to Uiie 
aa«rtion without proof. Ho adds that nothiog is preyed hy the eir- 
oumstance that in aomo places four, in others ouly three classes are 
mcoticnedi as (p. H) tho three classes isJerred to ia Yoiua sir. 9, 
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trachers knights, and peasants, are spoken of as “ the greatest powers 
of the Mazdayasnian fiuth ;** and that even in India, when referenoe is 
made to fellowship in religious worship, the three superior alone 

are mentioned. The same mar have been the case in Baotria. Prof. 
Kern also remarks that four classes are referred to in Vendidad xiii. 
125, the fourth being denoted by the word “ vae^o,*' rendered by 
Professor Spiegel, ** villager." On the preceding grounds Professor 
Kcm maintains that the fourfold division of classes is older than the 
most andent Indian documents. 

In a communication with which he has favoured me, Prof. Kem 
maintains that among all Indo-Oermanic nations, classes were here¬ 
ditary at the time when these nations appeared on the stage of history. 
It is, ho says, a novelty to him to learn that anywhere amongst the 
Indo-Gennaife of yore, the classes could intennarry without any limit. 
The Bactrians, it appears to him, were the most exclusive of all the 
Indo-Germans in their notions about intermarriage, for the Idagi of 
old, and the Porsis of modem times, proceed to such lengths in their 
apprehension of intermingling pure with impure blood, that they esteem 
marriages between the nearest relatives to be meritorious. However 
that may be, he asks (after referring to the Iranian subdivision of classes 
as above specified), whether the bare facts of the case such as wo know 
them at present, lead to the conclusion that it was only in India that 
the Brikhmans acquired or usurped a supremacy which did not belong 
, to them before they came to India? This question he finds himself 
obliged to answer in the negative. The further question, how for the 
four castes as a legal institution were common to all the .\rian nations? 
Professor Kcm leaves undecided, onl^ drawing attention to tho fact 
that hereditary classes with prescriptions regarding marriage, etc., 
among all tho Indo-Gcrmons, deviate less from the character of tho 
existing Hindu castes in proportion as wo extend our view further 
bock into the history of tho past. 

A learned friend has favoured me with some remarks on Dr. Kern’s 
dissertation, of which I will give tho substance, with some additions of 
my own. 

Tho decisive objection against those assertions is, that if castes hod 
existed from the earliest times, they must have been everywhere men¬ 
tioned in tho oldest Indian records. Just os tho later books oiu full of 
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alltiAoijs to thcTtt twjtic Ekd naiucum, » mnat In that cnae tho ancient 
icxta nlw hare eoiutaiitlf referred to them. But new tho Punwba- 
Buktn nlcrao take* notice of them. Thi# la strange. Professor Kem 
considerB that the argumeDtam a albntio nmy bo abnaed, but in this 
oaae its application Beetns to be perfectly Icgitimato. For tho rout, it 
abould net bo necessary to prore to a Sanskrit wholar that this hymn 
Lo not old, Does it not read as much Hke a act of Tcrses the 
Mahibbarata os like one of tho older hymns V If that he not admitted, 
and special proofs he required, it is auffleiaot to draw attention to the 
fact that tho words Taisya,** “Auira,"" " ppshojlajja,” “sudhya" 
(t. 7), occur only in this hymn (verse 16 is here, ns also in H.Y. i. 
164, 50, evidently a sobsequont addition}^ and that in v. 14, we have 
*■ loka” not “n loka ^' (sec the St. Fotorsburg Leiioon, 

Profeawr Kera urges that in Ihe estimation of the author of tho 
Purnsha-suktn castes are as old as the sun and moon. True; but 
what docs that prove F la not in India everything os old F Did nnt 
the first mmi cotnpoae tho wcll’knawn institutes of law F 

I rofessor Kern enys (p, 10) that the same oloascs are found 
among all kiods of notions. This tells more against, than for, him. 
In these eases it is hotnrel classes, and not unnatural castes, th at wo 
find. And if the writer had made this distinction dear to himself; and 
had sought in his texts for the characteristics of each, ho would hate 
seen that there were no groan ds for the osisertion ho has made. For 
we all know that wherever human society has attained to u settled,, 
order, it has become divided into classes; and that privileged Ofdera 
have cverywHC’T® existed. Put tho transformation of rlsfliitt into ogote* 
is pccolior to India (even in ^gypt there were no castH) In d strict 
sense). But this trauBformation did not eause itself. Di4 for inatanco, 
the Taisya impose on himself the restriction that he was not to 


T Thu doe* not of conns mam iM Uw PniMlm-stlkta b tontannorttwewM with 
tho lUliahhiirtta; aod u iwt b lonc Hspecta of a mow areta» ctinoter than 
eras iha oldfst pirrti of iha InRar, tlio mJe, hjT &mdbi, which wno in forw at 
tho timo Whcc the MdifibhCmla wu coiEp«e< un ant olwomd tn tho IhinMlui- 
ihkta {«* oWs p. IGl, of acts 181); und Decter pW f™ li|o 
TttM 3 of tho kHor we so lotigor oaed is tho fotinor. In tho opinion of mV 

to the precediDg Wla, and roatdn, eomjflgitioa. in n™d to tho 

^ ^ Pr»«Ted. That Boch " 

Ihoqjd oonuia compaimtiTclj' tectnt poems toed ocBuioa no fatpriio: * * 
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ImtrOp aod to pnicdsc, tho faaQdoDf of a pricsti, not to marry tha 
dooghtor of B Srfihman, etc, P All tltia uocessatity aroBo Jroia a ](^a~ 
ktiflu wMch from mmll bogianiogs was ctmtinuuUf poablag ita inroi^s 
furthor and farther j that U, it took pkce artidcioUy. With thU 
proceu Bhoold ho compared the priTilogcH which the Romiah Church 
has partly striven alter, and portly attsined^ for its Bmhmaus. And 
who hut the Bnihmons thomsdm were the authors of this legialatioa ? 

**The great point, I repeat, is to diatinguish between the natural 
classes or ordurfl, and castes, which cannot have arisen uaturoUy, hut 
are arlifieioL 

** The solutiou of the question at isstio cannot turn on the degree of 
strictness with which the classes were separated from each other. Wo 
hare long been acquoiated with the fact that desses and races—like 
nations— weire ererywhoro far more rudely hdd asnnder Id ancient 
thau in modem times. It « thus perfcFclly natural that marriages 
between persons of ditferent dasees were also rate* Lot it he recol¬ 
lected what a gulf divided the patrioiane and plebeians in Rome, 
HenoQ the greatest weight is to he attnGhcd to on exact d&finition of 
the eonoeption of caste. I believe it may be aesefted that it U only 
in India that the acnelnsions rcsultiiig from this conceptioii hare been 
completely drawn, by rcgacdkig each caste os a description of men sul 
generis, as a separate divine cceadon. 

"I am not uware on what evidonoo Professor Kem founds hb 
opinion that the Bactriaiw were the moat uxcluaire of all tho Indo- 
Oenuans in regard to intermomage. On this subject I would draw 
attention to the poasago of Kerodotns iii. 31, where the marringe of 
Cambyaea with his sister is spoken of at length. What the later 
Iruuiaa books say of the soM:alled Xhetudus can prove nothing in 
regard to ancient times* The Avesta gives, so for ns I understand of 
it, no sort of prescriptioa about the tourriago of relatives; and ibo 
connscUors of Camhyses said to him qmto correctly v6fAov ovBfiHt 
t^rvpi<ri€€itrj Sfl oBeXi^^ aia/ouc&tif AVe Mtiat first 

be told what the word qaetrodutba (see Justins Lexicon, p. 0ti), in the 
few passages of tho A vesta where it occurs, actually signifies* Justi 
MmBtlf anderstands it os meaniDg maniage between relatives only in 
one pboe. And even that has yet to bo proved* Tho word qaetu 
(hvaetu),^—ot aa it would he more correct (namely on the ground of 
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the metre, which ev eryw here reckoni hr [—q] a* a Byllaklo; e.g. 
qathra [hrathra] as trisyllabic » hoithra) to write it,—ha£ta, means 
only relationship (and is in the OnthAs always bisyllahic). Any one 
who wishes to combine with that the idea of marriage, most prove his 
point. In Spiegel too, I find no example from the old books. In fact, 
he says in his Introduction to rol. ii. of his tran.nlation, p. xxri., that 
‘ everything relating to marriage appears to date from a very recent 
period.’ 

The explanations of the few Arcsta passages which Professor Kcm 
adduces are not of importance in their bearing on the main question. 
Ordinarily, in fact, it is only the three natural classes, Athrava, 
Rathesto, and Viitrya (cattle-farmer), that are mentioned. Though 
in two passages a huiti ” or vaeia ” is |iddcd to these, that, too, is 
only a class. Professor Eem explains ’* vneia” rightly. In the Veda 
also **ve4a” denotes a dependent settler, perhaps an inhabitant, one 
belonging to somebody, and so a servant. The interpretation of huid 
as a ” proletary ” does not appear to be in conformity with the con¬ 
ceptions of that period. If it is to have such a significadon, why does 
he not rather derive it from “ hu ” at “ su ” (compare ** prnsuta,” and 
other forms which frequenUy occur in the ancient language), which 
means to command, direct ? 

I may, in addition to the above remarks, draw attenUon to the fact, 
that if the Indian and Iranian classes had a common and simultaneous 
origin, it is singular that there should bo no trace of any similarity in 
the names by which these classes were permanently denoted, although 
the Zend and the Sanskrit exhibit so close on nffl nity in eo large a 
pordon of their vocabulary. 

It is true that two of the words are common to both languages, as 
"athrava” (crude form "athorvon”) corresponds to the Sanskrit 
"atharvan”; while the Zend "rathaestAo” answers nearly to the 
Sanskrit "ratheshthiL” The former word, "atharvan,” is thus explained 
in Bbhtlingk and Roth’s Lexicon: " (a) The fire and soma priest, R.V. 
ix. 11, 2; viiL 9, 7 (here Agni is the priest); Y.S. viii. 56 (Soma is 
his own priest); R.V. vi. 47, 24; x.48, 2; a brahman, MedinTkosha, 
n. 164; (5) Atharvan personified is the .first priest, in an undefined 
antiquity, who calls down fire from heaven, offers soma, and presents 
prayers, R.V. vi. 16, 13; vi. 15, 17; x. 21, 5; i, 80, 16; x, 92, 10; 
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i. 83, 5; A.V. xviii. 3, 54. With miniculoua powers ho oTcrcomes* 
the demons, and receives from the gods celestial gifts, R.V. x. 87,12, 
etc.” In Plot Wilson’s Dictionary the word is explained as ngnifying 
a brahman. Prof. Ooldstucker, s.r. interprets it as ” (1) A bruhmaua, 
a priest, probably one connected with offerings to fire, or the attend¬ 
ance on the holy fire. (2) The proper name of a priest who is con¬ 
sidered to have obtained fire from heavM,” etc,, etc. The word is 
perpetuated in the name of the Athanraveda (which also boars the name 
of the ” Atharvungirasas,’* the hymns or incantations of the Atharrans 
and of tho Angirases, who were another set of ancient sages, or 
priests). But although we should admit, on the authority of the 
Uedinlkosha, that ” atharvon” is a synonym of bruhmona, it cannot be 
said to have obtained much currency in Sanskrit in this sense, and 
cannot oven bo regarded as a generic name for priest. Tho passages of 
the R,V. given by Roth (see above), in which it is not employed as a 
proper name, ore tho following; ix. 11.2 ("S.V. iL 2); Ahki U madhunH 
ptiyo olAarrdao cHirayuk | ifrrdya dtrayu | ” Tho atharrans havo 
mingled milk with thy sweet liquor, [milk which is] divine, and 
devoted to [thee, soma], who art divine.” viii. 9, 7 : .^1 $omam suk/Am- 
mattaatam ykarmaih sinckdd atkarvani | ** I/>t him (tho pour the 

sweet soma, the heated potion, into the priest.” By the pnest is 
meant Agni, according to Professor Roth. Saya^a explains the word 
- a/AorrafI as • oAiAmAs *yHau | ytded *tkarcd fitkih | U$ia uimMikito 
’yniV upackdrad “ aikarrd ” iVy arAya/a ( “ Into tho innoxious fire; or, 
Atharvon was a fishi: the fire rubbed forth by him is by a figure called 
‘ atharvon.’ ” Vaj. S. viii. 56: A tkarrd ttpdrtkriyamdM^ | ” It (soma) 
becomes ‘ athan'aa ’ when being brought,” Here, Professor Roth says 
Soma is his own priest, (Tho commentator’s note is as follows: 
KandaMurtkam updeahriyamamah dnlyarndtuik iomo 'tkarra^Humako AAa- 
rali.) R.V. vi. 47, 24; Data ratkdn jMratkfimaia^ iatoM yak aikana- 
bkyak 1 Aitatkah Pdyatt addt | * AAvatho has given ten chariots with 
their horses, and a hundred cows, to the priests, to P4yu.” Suyaija 
explains atkarrahkyah as « athana-yotrtbkyak fUhihkyak | “ Rishis of 
the family of Atharvon.” R.V. x. 48, 2: Akam Indra rodko vaktko 
Atkarxa^ak | ” I, Indra, am the protecting armour, and strength, of 
Atharvon [or, of tho priest].” Roth, #.r. raAsAo^ seems to take 
Atharvon in rht* text for a proper name. The word employed in the 
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Vetlu for priwt iPoa at first brabrnM,” and BubsequemOy ■' briibmaLia," 
the eon of a "brahrowe.“ See the first toI. of thla ’wotk^ pp. 242, ff* 
If " ntbamm " had been the name of a carte in the Indian scnw from 
a period preceding the separation of tho Indo- and PcKo^Arians, it 
eoukl saarceljr hare been dropped hj the foitaet, or made for 

hrulmian’^ and "hrahmana.” 

The mdo W of''mHuirrsiho " aa giren in Jnrti'a Dictionat^, Ib 
*' rathaestar," whiJat the Sanskrit form i« “ nitheehthjj/' The wordj 
tliiiB di^er sotncirhat in form. In aU the po^,^ ef the Eig- 
I'eda, cited in BDhtlbgt and Roth^a Losicon, ratheshtha” nppears 
to bo an epi^rt of Imira, riding in a chariot." The onij other 
text cited in the Lexicon, viz. Yflj, S. 22 ^ 22, is aa followa; A 
hraAmita SmAiNamrcAati Jayatam \ d rJiAfrs rrS>i^o 

iiirai irnAuram \ dtigdArl dA^u^ \ iWAd 

Hcirffua I «iiri MpU&\ purandhfr ^oiAa | r^fihtiAtAa^ sai^o 

ywcJ jUpatHm ] ■' O priest, may « hmhman ha bom 

posseo^ of the Inslr^ of sacred Icaming. ifay a rtijnnya be bom in 
tho kingdom, heroic, 11 piercing archor, riding on a great choiiat 

ruaharailia '). Ifay a cow yieldinf milk, an ox fit to carry a load, 
a awiil horse, a wise woman, a rictoriouB rider in 0 chmot (^mthe- 
ehfhii/ B polite youth, be bom to tilts sacrificer.” Here it will he 
observed that the woid " mtbeshtW ia not one of the epithets applied 
to the Rajanya in the early part of the sentence; end although wher^i 
It IS stparatcly introduced afterwards, it probably denotea a pci^ 
of the warrior class, yet it is evidently not the appellation of a easte, 
hut a synonym for a fighting man. The word does not seem to be 
known to later Sanskrit; at W. no instance of ibi occnrronce there 
^ oddneed 1^ Bbhtlingk and Roth, and it docs not appear at all in 
W ilson B Dictionary. 

In the ant t»I™s of tU. wort. JT- U, U, 1, S98, ff., Iho viom 

tliD Otipn of Bt>),mani,m''(pubJi.hri at Poona, in 186S), ti« loan 

r?]'; ?'■=“»« ti'e »xl>j«!t inadiwriationC'Bnbma 

nod d,o Md bofom tlio itoynl Aoadotnj- of Scioaooa at 

Mutneh. „ tea 28tl, UanU, 1871, ia which ho B.inbnn,. with «n.o 

k. „ n't “ ^ tad boforo arrived. Tbua, 

*“ P- 13, ha states_ 

("3 nsntdiag tbo Pnmaba-entta: "la nayoaie it prora lint the 
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ca&to-sj«tcia m India is vary ancient, and exUted nlreadj’ In tlie Vedifl 
Some have oonght to disprOTO its eiistenco at that penod, an the 
ground that, excepting this one, the old hymna contain no dislinct 
reference to it. The hymn itself they aaagn to the very end of the 
Tedie era. In its present form, it Is tnm, it ia not older than the 
greater part of the hymns of the tenth book, and than those of the 
Atharvaredm But the ideas Tyhioh it contflina aro certainly of a 
primeval ftntir^nity; in particular, the descriptive portion of it looks 
like a veroifled sacrificioL formula. And in feet the hymn is foimd in 
the Yajurvada among the foimnLis cennected with human Bacriflees, 
which were fanocrly pmetisod in India. 

(Ji) “But even if it wore to be admitted that this hymn, with its 
ideas, is bnt n very recent prodact of the Vedic age, that would afford 
no anflicient proof that easten did not exist at all in the earliest penod 
of the Ariun immigration into India. Ah we have seen ahovc, p. 9, 
the Brahman already appears [R,V* iv. SO, 8, f., and L 108, 7] in 
contrast to the ItSjan, i.e. a member of the warrior CMtc [they are fre¬ 
quently called Rdj anyos instead of KshotriyaB),—na circni[]|fitaiie& which 
plainly points to a distinction of castes. 

{oj ‘‘^Besides, it U BC&rcely onncnivahle that the cifte-sysUrin, to 
which TcfcreiiM is mode in all the fonr Tedos, oomotiincs more fte- 
quently, sometimes more rarely, should have been suddenly formed in 
the later Yedic pcsiod. 

(i7) " The Fwiaon why the names of the castes are not montJoued in 
those hymns of the Bigveda which, rightly or wrongly (for a thorough. 
Lnveatigation of this point with certain results ia as yet wanting)^ are 
regor^^ ns the ohkat, may bo a dJlferent onOi" [i-e. tho naason why 
ihu castes are not there mentioDed need not be that these eastes did not 
then exist]. “ The fact, namely, must not be orerlookcd, that by far 
the greater part of the Yedic hymns were composed for saorificial 
purposes, and partly for quite deEuitc ceremonies, are often merely tha 
poetical voriationfl of primeval sacriBcial formulas, and further that the 
most of them are the compositionB of Bnibmans. As the eeremonial is 
not prescribed in the hymns, where almost ovciytliiiig turns upon the 
invocation of the most diverse gods, no opportunity was offered to 
make special mention of the castes. The BSeriheers, Le. thoao who 
caused the sacrifice to be offered [yojamAnas), ore cfdlcd * givers' in 
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g«ncra], also ‘the rich,’ (mAgharan) without any mention of their 

.Now as there wero no hymns or sacrificial formulas 

composed specially for Brahmans, or Kshatriyas, or Vaifyos,—as there 
actually have been for the ceremonies of Iho Sndraa, who are not 
allowed to hear rcrscs of the Veda,—the Vedic poeU hail no oppor¬ 
tunity to mention the castes in their hymns. Consequently t he fact 
that the names of the individual castes do not appear there does not 
by any means prove their non-existence. This conclusion was in any 
case premature.” 

(s) ” Besides the grounds already assigned, a further positive proof 
can bo adduced that castes actually existed already in the most ancient 
fhe religious records of the Iranians, who are so nearly 
allied [to the IndiansJ, in the Zendavesta, the four castes are quite 
plainly to bo found, only under other names, (1) Athrava, ‘priest,* 
(Skr. Atharvan), (2) RathaestAo, ‘warrior,’ (3) Vastriyo fshuyas, 
‘cultivator,’ (4) Huitis (Pchl. hutokhsh), ‘workman’ (Yasna 19, 17, 
Westerg.) No further data regarding the mutual relatiooa of these 
castes arc contained in the Zend writings; but wo can conclude, from 
various circumstances, that the priests, the Athravaa, already formed a 
caste. So, for example, Zaraihustra is forbidden by Ahununosda to 
communicate a sacred text to any one else but on Athrava, i.e. priest 
(\oaht 14, 46, West,).” [See Spiegel’s Avesto, iii 148.] “No one but 
tho son of a priest may be a priest, and the daughters of members of 
the priesUy caste may only be given in marriago within the caste,— 
a custom which continues to this day. Tho distinction of the other 
castes has, however, become obliterated among the Zoroostriaim, just 
in the same way as, among tho Hindus, the Brahman caste alone has 
on the whole boon maintained pure, though spUt up into innumerable 
subdivisions, whilst the other throe castes have become disaolvod into 
a great number of mixed castes, so that at tho present day, properly 
speaking, four castes only exist in theory, but not in reality. This 
circumstance, now, that a remnant of tho caste-system has still been 
preserved among the Zoroastrians, speaks stron^y in favour of tho 
assumption that that insUtution already existed among tho Indians in 
tho remotest times, in any case ever since their immigration into Indio. 
How close the connexion between the old Indians and tho Iranians 
must have remained, even in the Vedic period, is shown by a distinct 
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aUosioh which 1 laldj distorennl in the EciwiflTeata to the inituil 
Tcrso of the Alharvaveda.*' 

(/) In HU earliar part of his Diaacrtaticn (p. S, f-), “^ter 

axplaininfr that in tho Vedio age MatriyM « wcU m Bmhn^s could 
Uko part in the perforomnoe of Bacrieoe, and were in Mine tom- 
poBere of lUk verse®; and thnt even Kavarim Ailushii, the son of b skvo, 
was the author of a hymn (sio above* p. 397j f., note 
withBUnding Uwt the Brahmans in tho Vedio age oeonaodnUy accorded 
to distingui^ed men of other classes a participation in tho privileges 
they claimed, they Mverthdess appear* even in the most remote period* 
to have formed a caste diitittgoished from tho other dosse^ and already 
tolcrahly exolosive* into which no om who was not horn in rt could, 
without great diffloulty, obtain an eutmneo,'* Ke then quotes tho 
text R.V. iv. 50, 8, t* and refers to ond compares!* laS, 7* 

I add a few remorhs on some portions of Prof. Houg’s argument. 

(a) In reganl to tho Furusha.aiiktm I refer to what has been said 
above, in tho first volume of this work, p* U. ^tnf. Hang now 
BUtca his opinion that tho ideas of tho hymn arc very old, but not ite 

diction* . 

(i) See the first volume of this work, pp. 246, and 247, note 15 in 
tho latter pogo, and p, 263, £, also Biihtliugk and Roth's Lexioon, i.e* 
" kahatra*"^ Boos not Pref. Hang found too much on the pasaa§pcs 
to which he refers (B.V. iv. 53, 8, f., and i. iOS, 7)? See, howoy^, 
the verao of Manu, iii. 15, quoted below, where the word “ rajen^' is 
employed for Rdjanya. In H.V* ir* 50, 8, f., the word ^eems evidently 
to denote a "king/* In R.V* L lOS, 7, however, it may mean a man 
of the ruling tribe or dass. Comp. Bbhilingk and Rothes Lexicon, 
j.p* "rajan.'* 

{<?) Tho Vodic period was of considereblo duretioTi* Professor Hang 
himself estimates tho period during which "tho bulk of the Sunhita* 
was eompoBcd to have been from 1400—2000 before om era, and 
thinks "the oldest hymtua and sacrificiaL fonnulos may bo a few 
hundred years more ancient still, so that wo would fix tho vary com- 
moUMimcnt of Vodic literaturo betwocu 2400 and 2000/' AiL Ur* i. 
47, f. The onlirn Yedic period would thus bo a thousand year^ which 
however, is, perhapa, t«j large on estimute* 

(d) Thu reasons here asaigiiEd in explanation of the uon'CHCcutrenco 
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in tha hj’Ditu of othar it^fercnoea to tho cutcsj snppoaui^ Uioiu to Lave 
then existed, and to haTo borne the same nomes aa afterwards, Boem 
aoarccly sofflclctit. The hynms da not appear to bo bo exeluidrely 
aaciiEdsI in tbtdx rbaraoter ns is hem iiMumed; and might la manj 
pawoges We odmitusd of aUnaions to the existence of eastea. 

(tf) The ohserratioiia already made upon rmfeaeor Eero's Dleiacrtatioii 
are applicsblo here, 

(/) In mlbreiiao to these remorks, see the first volnmo of thia work, 
p. 265, flf. Pmf. Eero, in his BisBertation, p. 18, cites a p«Miige ftom 
the lIaMbhanita,xui,2505, ff, m regard to the mtermarrkges of Brah¬ 
mans mth the othor two next classes, one ttctw of which [2615) is to the 
foBowingeffect: AbrShtaanm iu manyattl* ^Hdra-putram afia{puMat\ 
truH rarnts$hu Jato At Ar&hmaKad brtiAmaMa | They ri'gnid 
W wnnt of skill oa not e BrOhnum the son of a StidrS woman [by a 
Brahman fiilher]. A son begotten by a Brahman in the thmo castes 
[i.e. m a womim of oitiar of the upper three eJaaesJ will bo a Brih- 
nmn.' And Menu says, liL 13, S’itdruira JAflryd cha 

•ca clHf TiiaA mriti | #ra (Aeira rsjnai cha tui cAa rrd th' dyra- 
janma/iaA \ “ A mdra fcmalo only can be the wife of a Soldro. She 
and a woman of his own caste may bo the wives ef a Vii, i.e, Vai^ym 
'Th^ ^-e nnd a woman of his own caste may bo the wive* of a 
^Jon, I.e. ffisjanya; these three and a woman of hie own caste may 
^ the wives of a Bmhman.^' Frcm these texts it would appear 

that punty of caste hlood was not much n^ed among the Hindus 
in early ages. 


NOTE 256. 

" Ue mnfonnitiei [botn-ocn fho langHjigM of thj jamo 

and aaptoiaUj k>, bocan« thoy oator into too .T,;'n.w 
dotail*. and o»en into too ULMnalioi It i, a oorioua plimoiienna to 
duwTtr ^1, inconooirablo tenooity in idionii which might appear 
to to aatoiag m„„ than p«,ing naprioea. The moat valatilo portion 
of laa^^, I moan thdr pronanoiatioa, ha. erinoed iu atohility: in 

0=^^, "'"rtholcto, anbjeot to 

J- On the other hand, too dieparity i, great! the diatanoea whioh 
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the Inngn&ges have travcrecd in their indiridaal doTclopment aro 
immense. After wo hare exhausted all the analogies, even the most 
secret, there remains in each of these languages a portion which is 
no longer sosccptible of oomparison with the other languages of the 
same £imilj. We must therefore admit as the causes of that partial 
incommensarablencss, two opposite principles, riz., obliTion and in¬ 
vention. The oblivion of forms and words formerly in nso is bnt too 
manifest in the languages with whose history we are most intimately 
acquainted; and it has frequently injured their richness and beauty. 
Such oblivion most always follow a retrograde movement in civili¬ 
zation : in proportion as the intellectual sphere is contracted, a gene¬ 
ration which has relapsed into ignorance and barbarism, abandons 
expressioas which have now become superfluous. And as regards 
invention, 1 And no difficulty in that either, rince in order to com¬ 
prehend the absolute origin of language, we hare no choice between 
having recourse to a miracle, and conceding to mankind an in- 
stinctire power of inventing language.”—A. W. von Schlcgel, do 
Torigine des Hindoos, Kssais; and in the Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Literature of the United Kingdom, voL ii. p. 433. 


NOTE D.—277. 

Hr. Oeldart argues the question both from a negative and a positive 
point of view. Under the flrst head, he remarks that language is 
too uncertain an ethnological test to be of any practical value,” and 
instances the complete discrepancy which exists between the races and 
the languages of the British Isles. Cumberland and Cornwall, for 
example, in language agree with London and disogreo with Wales, 
while as to race, it is directly the reverse.” The some thing is shown, 
he observes, *'by jnany similar examples: the accumnlative evidence 
of all amounted to this, that since in so many cases where the ethno¬ 
logical indications of language can bo compared with the actual testi¬ 
mony of history, the latter completely contradicts the former,” a 
common language is ** not even prima facie evidence in favour of a 
common lineage.” ” Secondly, in a positive point of view, it was 
shown that in all the instances above cited, there had taken place 
between the races a close assimilation of (1) political, (2) religious, (3) 
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intelkctual, or {4) gedcral wcial relational or of my, or of all of tlieac 
combined; and it was aoggcsled timt it ia auob aa aadmilation, and 
not unity of raco, that unity of languago rightly typifioA” 

'‘ Thu sum of the whole was, that it is not safe to infer irom 
afflmty between the language of two nadoiw monj than this, that there 
was a W when there esisted between them ciTil, religious, or umo 
■ort of social relations. Langtiago wjio the product and token of a 
nation^ poUUcal, njoml, or LnteUectnal, but not of its physical con^ 
Hdtiition, It would not revea] a pcople'a genealogy, but its mental 
and social history. 

■’Should it evar be proved that all languages were derived from one 
origin^, the sole valid infereute would be, that at some tima one 
Mverei^ race had imposed upon 4ill the rest its owu polilioal or social 
institations, while the great questjon of the uumbcf of racHi would 
remain just where it stood.** 


NOTE I}*.~/*ay(j 287 * 

’’Strabo tells us that the tribes of tho Peimans, Modes, Bactrians, 
■dd Sogditne, nedrly tho bocid lad^oge. Wo cim hove no 

difflcdlty b imppodbg that lb, Biibkrity of dpoooh wbol oxirted b 
Strabo , ago, omrted nUo b earlior times, Tho old Itnoiim dislocl, 
of wboh the moBumoiita hove ben rtiU pramrved to n,, jnrtify tbi 
nBomptbn. Of thiao thcro ats foiir, (1) tho sposoh of the oorlier 
[2] that of the later Aohmoonidm. (3) tho dialoot ef 
tte Gathin* (4) tho old Bootrian, tho onlioary bngusge of tho 
A.o,ta. Tho bat t*o dialoot, night perhaps al« bo onbmooa 
uodor tho doagnntion of Awrtio, Tho firrt two of those dialect. 
bde.« to we^m, tho loot two to onrtem, Inm.”-Spiogol, b Kuhn 
oi^ Sdtloicher’a Boitrago tnu Vergl. SpoKhf. be. I ranrt refer to 
the ottguml poper for furthor details legardbg these tlblccto I wUl 
only ^uota ono or two remarks. In bin aecoant of the old Persian or 
wlor Aclimmonidna dialect. Spited ohserres (p. 7], that, "wo find 
m It all the clasaeo of the Sanskrit nlphebst ropie«oted, excoptbg 
the ceiebmla, wboh bare n pnroij local origin.” (Son nbore, p tto! 
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note.) At p. 13, be remarks: **Wo have pointed out in the entire 
grammar of the old Persian so much that is identical with the 
Sanskrit, that it may now be time to notice the differences which 
stamp it as a distinct language horn the old Indian. Not a few sneh 
peculiaritieB are to be found in all the departments of grammar. 
In a phonetic aspect, there is this important deviation that the old 
Persian has the letter s, which is unknown to the Sanskrit, and 
that it, like the Greek, changes the Indian $ into A.'*—{See above, 
pp. 313, and 315). 


NOTE Y,.—Pag» 296. 

lUgveda ix. 113, 7-11. Yatra ajttraik yamin Ich $rmr 

hitam I Tamin iheki pacamatM amfita loka akahiia | Tatra 

rHjd Vairaatato yatrdraradkanam ditak \ YatrdmAr yakcatlr dpaa taira 
rndm amritam kridki | Yatrdntihimadt ckaraaam triitdka tridict dira^ | 
Lokuh yatra jyatUhaaantat tatra oidM, etc. | Yatra Idaul^ niiUmdicha 
yaira hradhnaaya viahtapam | Svadhd eha yatra tfiptiicha taira mdm, 
etc. I Tatrdnanddieka aaoddiaha mudah pramada daata | Kaa%a$ya 
yatrdptak kdmda taira Mdai, etc. | Place me, 0 purified (Soma), in 
that undecajing unchanging region, where perpetual light and glory 
abide. Make mo immortal in the world where king Vaivaivata 
(Tama) reigns, where the sanctuary of the sky is, and those great 
waters are. Make mo immortal in the third heaven, where action is 
at pleasure, whore the shining regions exist. Make mo immortal in 
the world where all enjoyments abide, in the realm of the sun, where 
celestial food and satisfaction are found. Hake me immortal in tho 
world where there are manifold pleasures and joys, and where the 
objects of desire ore attoinetl.” Benfev, Gloss, to Sdmaveda, under 
the word aikuma, renders tradkd and Iriplih by ‘’nectar and ambrosia.’* 
See the fifth voL of this work, pp. 284, ff. 


NOTE Y.—Pay* 297. 

I shall here translate or abstract tho most important parts of Dr. 
Windischmonn’s Dissertation, “ On the Soma-worship of tho Arians.'* 
Dr. 'Windischmonn begins with tho following remarks: “ If we advert 
to the striking contrast which exists between tho doctrine of Zara- 
thostra and the Drahmonical system, and to the fact that tho former 
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niu*t be looked on as the .work of a roformer seeking to presorre the 
old nature-worship from the mythological tranaformations with which 
It was threatened, it most appear as a matter of the greater im¬ 
portance to throw light upon thoae points in which the two religions 
agree. For as regards tho« conceptions which existed before the two 
systems had derelopcd their opposing prindplcs, we may reasonably 
assume that they were possessed in common long beforo the separation 
of the Arxan race into the Indian and Iranian branches that they 
formed port of the (already existing, and distinguUhablc) religions of 
the Zendaresta and the Veda, and that they had been inherited from 
the most primitire tradition. Such traditions are, indeed, compam- 
lively few; but the concurrence of those which have been preserved, 
U so much the more striking; as, for example, Lassen (Ind. Ant i. 
517) has shown in regard to the Iranian legend of king Tima, son of 
Vivanghat who corresponds *to the Indian Yama, son of Vivasvat. 
Tima, however, is regarded by the Medo-Peniians as the first king, 
lawgiver, and founder of the Iranian worship, while Yoma is looked 
on by the Brahmans as lord of Hades (R.V. L 35, 6), and judge of the 
dead, and it is his brother Manu who plays the same part as Yima ” 
[See. however, p. 296, above.] “But by far the most remarkable 
analogy is that which exists between the Haoma of the Zendavesta and 
the Soma of the most ancient Brahmanical books, on analogy which is 
not confined to some few features of the legend, but extends to the 
entire Soma-worship of the early Arian race. 


•• Hnonui ud Soma ue Bunn rtymoIogicUy idcnlicaL Both come 
ftom th. root itl, in Zond hu, which .ignifle, ■ to beget/ end ilio, but 
in the Tedio diJeet, to • drop/ or ■ to pre» ont juice.’ In 
Inter Indmn mythology Some meona the moon nnd ito deity hut in 
the Zondavertn nnd the Vodn. it signiBen . oelobmled plnnt, nnd it. 
juice. Thi. in the nKlepina miidn. or Mrcortemn eiminjin, the ex- 
piemrf juice of which pnduecn n peeuluu-ly n.tringent, nnreotio, mid 
mtoxicnting effect The plant,, plucked up by tho roota, in eollected 
by moonlight on the mountain.; .tripped of iu leare.; carried on a 
car drawn by two goaf to the place of meriflee (where a ™,t covered 
mth gnu. Md twig, u prepared): enuhed between .tone, by the 

• Conpon Btcremtin’i TnuuUtion of the SSiiurecli. n Tk: i. • 

P«««iljttfcntdtoiaU»ei«iusL ““ureu., p. jhu work t. ro- 
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pricsta; and ia then throirn, atalka aa well aa jnicc (aprinkled with 
water) into a store, whence, after the whole haa been farther preaaed 
bj the hand of the Brahmans, the jnice tricklee into a reasel (called 
drt>M) which is placed beneath. The fluid ia then mixed with clari¬ 
fied butter, wheaten and other floor, and brought into a state of 
fermentation; it ia then oflTored thrice a day, and partaken of by 
the Brahmans. The Samareda is almost entirely made up of songs to 
accompany this ceremony; and the Rigrcda, too, contains numerous 
paaaages which hare reference to it. It was unquestionably the 
greatest and the holiest offering of the ancient Indian worship. The 
sound of the trickling juice is regarded as a sacred hymn. The gods 
drink the offered bererage; they long for it (aa it does for them); they 
are nourished by it, and thrown into a joyous intoxication: this is 
the case with Indru (who performs his great deeds under its influence), 
with the A^rins, the Maruta, and Agni- The bererage ia dirine, it 
purifies, it inspires greater joy than alcohol, it intoxicates %kra, it is 
a water of life, protects and nourishes, girca health and immortality, 
prepares the way to hcaren, destroys enemies, etc. The S&marcda 
distinguishes two kinds of Soma, the green and the yellow: but it is 
its golden colour which is for the most part celebrated. 

** If we compare all this with what the Persians say of the Haoma 
plant, wo find the most surprising agreement. Haoma is the first of 
the trees, planted by Ahura Maxda in the fountain of life. He who 
drinks of its juice nerer dies. According to the Bundehesh, the 
Oogard or Qokeren tree bears the Haoma, which gives health and 
generatiro power, and imparts life at the resurrection. The Haoma 
plant does not decay, bears no fruit, resembles the vine, is knotty, and 
has leaves like jessamine; it is yellow and white. Its juice is prepared 
and offered with sacred rites, and is called Parahaoma. Thus in 
Yaina, iii. 5, it is said AaoswarAa para-haowuneha ' I reverence 
the Haoma and the Para-haoma.' 

"The (act that the Hagians offered up a plant was known to 
Plutarch," but what this plant was is not certain.The plant 

** Tb« paragraph in which this information b fonnd (of which Windbefanunn 
cites onlj a few words) b aa follows:— 

Plotarch ik> Ind. et Osir. 40. si fthr ftsir slrm Ho KaBiwtp drrrr/- 

rir fdv AySiir, rkv M * si U rb' 0th', rhr Si 

frtfcp SmlftMm, caas^iV * irrtp Zmpimerpit I tidrfat, tv vsrrsju^iAisu frtn rim 
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iee^ to hara changed with tho localitjj and the aoma^plaafe of fho 
Indians decs not appear to be the same M the haom& of the PereiatiB; 
at W the latter affirm that their tecrifioial plant does net grow in' 
Indio, Ahm^ ifajjda eaiues the white bwma to grew amrag the 

numerouB kjnda of trees. A. constant appellation of the haooji 

IS the gold-eoloured (safn^sronoj, just as in the Yoda. 

*^But th^ n« nat the only points of lewmllanco between the 
^ma worship of the Indians and Persians, There is one other rery 
important portienkr in which they both In the Vedas, Some 

Js not merely a Bacn«l sacrifioial bererege, but also a god. This is 
proved by nmnerous passages of the Tcda (Stevenson, p. »«) . and in 
parbctilar by the spleoiiid hymn to &onia, Eigredn, i 91. Precisely 
in the same manner, Kaomn is, in the ^JenOaveato, not a plant only, 
but also 0 powerful deity; and in both works tho conceptions of the 
god md tho aatred Juice blend wonderfully with each other, Tho 
most important pasea^ regardiog this persomfled Haonm are to bo 
found in the 9th and l&th lectiQna of the Taiino, which are ospldnod 
by striking anategtea in the hymn of ibe Voda just referred to. Thu 


XfjWLtwi rev irtiiffS- tqS Si ibai^tv tam ,f«» Jt i l 

For ionia ihLck lint dierc ara tiro md*. „ }t 
the oews the fniiqnr or enod istuecte, the ottnjr of Lad fonctioits,, 

bdug &Mi, sod the ^iVdIT t ""iT 

nd <h, i.iK, dtiriaia. anil igiiDniiM. n„ .[.. ku fi .T "“‘i'" *lii»8% 

w™. a™, ini. i. Ae SICS;, 

taoghl lh*ni to MCTificfl Trtivr ud Ihtak-oireriiti™ +1.1 ? * ni"lwlor. Bo 

otbti gl««ar oblalbm to srert Id* wrutl ^ ,* t**" 

b s ^artsr. th+. ZrlviTti 

with the bl™l ora ^;.gHrr«l wdf, ihcrLrr it ^ 

For thcr ■!» tertoio pbmti ri telonrii.; toVr“*Y' 
"B drtUDa; uid „n,c onialLv ss Ou^rv iSd Li^U ^ 

tk* grcfltoul numWr of Uicae lut," ' ^ fclwitato those wko liarv killed 
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ett action begins thus: * In early mombg Haunm eamc to Zoraihiis^ 
tro, who wm ooiM«adiie his Mcnsl fire, ond repeadng prawra. Zam^ 
thnattti naked him, " Wlint ulm art thou, whom I see to be the moat 
excellent in the whole existing world on aocoant of hia Initnortnl Ufe?^’ 
Ifereiipon Hfionm, the pare, the reniorer of ffickncso, answered me, 
" I am, 0 Zamthustm, tho purq, thg remorer of Hiekiieso. InToto me, 
holy mnn, pour me forth to drink, celebrate me with praise, as formerly 
tho holy men used to do.*' Then Zm-nthnatra said, Rerorence to 
Hoomn." ’ » Haoma is hero called ' remover of heat, or liekncss/ and 
m the same way Somo i® aaid in Rigveda, h 01, 12, to bo oMlraAu 
- tho destroyer of ouffi>riTig.» This paaaagn of the Tasim clearly ahowl 
how, aa I have before menttoned, the wparata ideas of the god and of 
the jDico atts blended. Hnoma deairea that he himself ehall he pre¬ 
pared for Bticri£iQe+ 

“ ITiis passage is foUowcd by a Hpecification of the ftrar original 
worshippers of Haoma. Tho first was VivaiihBt, who prepared the 
celestial beverage A^ia, and in coiiKqoenco obtained a hleasiiig, and 
the fnlfilment of his wish that a son shonld be bom to him. This was 
King Yima, the most glorioiig of men, in whose Tcdm men andunimnls 
never died, water and trees never dried np, food was snperahundiint 
and cold, heat death, and dorilisli envy wcro nnknowm 

What has before boon said of Tima shows the importance of this 
poseoge. The worship of fiaoma is placed aoterior ta Yima, r.t. to the 
cornmeneement of Iranian dvnizarion; and in fact is decUrea to be 
the ennse of timt happy period. The Rigveda also refers to this high 
antitinity of the Soma worship, when (L 91, 1) it aays of Soma: 
By thy guidance, 0 hrillJiint (Soma), our Mnrogeesia fathers have 
obtained treasures among the god®.' Like TivaShat, the next wor¬ 
shippers of Beoma, viz,, Athwyaand Samonfim Sevuihta, also obtained 


i< JtnrT ^ J " Hiocnii, \\\t rarioai othrt dcitici of the Avata! 

WM Hnoipa U ni oQco a T«abi * drink. Thi* oHgiiwl 

diBwrtatiom Among bath naiiftni tto hiAling poitr of the 

aisong tbe i, is partkllSr tha white 
M*om wtisli unports ifflniortelity. Tbs Iqdkn pUat ii thr^opiM^arfdii - ih^ 
Pemonua.tdctertiuaea. Jteth tuitions noli™ ihit thr ptem 
aiuJ ungao-Ey, at 1^.^ it a,o.t have h«a th, .an« plant Jhkh S an.pW^“*^ 

TQL 11, 

31 
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offspring,—ThracUonu and sons who destroyed the Ahrimanian 
zDODster. The heroic age of the conflict of light it thoa referred back 
to Uaoma, whilst in the Rigrcda (i. 91, 8), Soma ia invoked to 
* deliver from destruction, to suffer none of friends to perish ;* and 
(in verso 15) to protect from incantations and from and in the 
S&mavcda (Stevenson, p. 259) be is said to drive away the Rokshasas. 

“It is interesting to remark, that while Thraetaono ia said here to 
have been bestowed by Uaoma, the S&mavcda names a Rishi Trita as 
an offerer of Soma. 

“ The fourth worshipper of Haoma is Pourusaipa, the father of Zara- 
thustra: his reward was the birth of this illustrious son, the promulgator 
of the anti-demonio doctrine. Here also the ancient legend oonflnns 
the priority of the Haoma worship to the Zoroastrian reformation. 

*' When Zorathustra has thus learnt that he owes his own existence 
to Haoma, he celebmtea his praises: and the epithets which he here 
applies to the god agree in a remarkable way with those of the Yoda. 
Some of these parallel epithets are ArarsM, Zend, -■ srartAd, Sanskrit 
(R.V. i. 91,21), * giving heaven ;* v 0 rethrajao, Zend,->t 7 »fraAd, Sanskrit 
(R,V. i. 91, 5), 'destroyer of enemies;* kukhrattUf Zend, — auiratu^ 
Sanskrit (R.Y. L 91,2), * offering good sacrifices,' or * wise,’ or * strong.’ 
The blessings supplicated by Zorathustra from Haoma also agree in 
many points with those which the Yedio poet asks from Soma.” 

It is not necessary, however, to pursue the subject farther. I refer 
the reader, who vrishes further details of this sort, to Dr. Windisch- 
mann’s dissertation itself. 

1 copy the following remarks on the Soma worship from Mr. Whit- 
ney's “Main Results of the later Vedic Researches in Germany” 
(Journal of the Amer. Orient. Society, iiL 299, 300). The “ hymns, 
one hundred and fourteen in number fof the 9th book of the Rigvedaj, 
are, vrithout exception, addressed to the Soma, and being intended to 
be sung while that drink was expressed from the plant that afforded it, 
and was clarified, are called pdramdHgas, * purificational.’ .... The 
word toma means simply 'extract’ (from the root sa, to express, 
extract), and is the name of a beverage prepared from a certain herb, 
the asclopias acida, which grows abundantly upon tho mountains of 
India and Persia. This plant, which by its name should be akin to 
our common milk<wced, furnishes, like the latter, an abundant milky 
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jmee, wbich, vhini fsment^dT lK)s3€?«es intoiicatiD^ q^militios, la 
thia circnmatoitcej it ih iKlievcd, lies the cxplanjitioii of thc^ vhde 
matter. Tho Bimiyla-^miitded Aritin peoplop wboee whalo religion, waa 
a Torabip of tha wonderful powera and phenomena of djiitun?, hod no 
sooner peneeiTed tlmt thia liqnid had power to aloTato the apufite, and 
produce a. temponuy phrenajp under the influcDce of which the in- 
diTiduol waa prompted to, and capable el^ doeda bejrond hia uatnrel 
powon, than they found in it aomclhing dlvino } it win, to their oppre- 
heudoa, a god, endowing those into whom it entered with god-lihe 
powera j the plant which, afforded it hecamo to them the king of plants, [ 
the process of preparing it was a holy saciiffce ^ the iuBtrumeot* uMjd 
tlicrcfor were sacred. The high antupity of this oultns is attested by 
the rcfencncea to it found occurring in the Persian Avesta; it seems, 
however, to have reotived a new impulse on Indian temtoiy, aa the 
pifpamtJn^a hrmna of the Veda exhibit it in a truly remurkahb stoto 
of doTclopment. Soma i* thcro addressed as a god In the highest 
streina of adulation nnd venerationj all powers baloug to him; all 
bicBBingB are bnonght of him, aa his to bestow. And not only do such 
hymns compose one whole boot of the Rik, and ocour scattored here 
emd there through other pordons of it, but the most numerous single 
passages and references eveiywhere appearing, show how desely it 
bod intertwined itself with the whole ritual of the Vcdic religion,'* 
[See the section on Soma in the dftli volume of thifi work.] 

Lassen remarks in refcrEUcc to the affbitics of the Iranians and 
Indians (Ind. Ant. let ed., L 5J e j 2ad edn, i. 617) 3 “ It should first ho 
recollected that the Zendaveate shows us the [Iranian J doetrine not in 
its original, hut in a reformed shape; a distinction is made between the 
pious men who lived before tfas procbmatiDn of the law by Zoroaster^ and 
the 'nearest relations:' and we may conclude that the points wherein 
the Bruhmsnical Indians and the followers of Zortnistcr coincide, belong 
to the old, and those In which they differ, to the new, fystem. Of tha 
beings who art the objccta of veneration in the Aveata, it is the seven 
highest, Le. Ahura Alocda and the Amoeba i>poiita.s who are pcculiaTly 
Inmian • their names ore unknown to the Brehmans; the Vodiis re¬ 
cognise no class of seven divinities of the highest r ank wrho are of tho 
eomo ehanictcf. On the other hnud, there is no truce of Brahma among 
the Inmkns. The fundomcutol principle of the Zend doctrine, the 
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daalistic sepftration of the good and eril principles, ia, in like manner, 
foreign to Brahmanism. But there are, nererthelcss, other deities, 
who are equally Tcneratcd in the Zendaveata and the Veda, rii., fire, 
the ran, the moon, the earth, and water; a fact which indicates that 
both religions hare a common foundation." 

Lassen also treats of tho legend of Yima, and of other points of con¬ 
nexion between the Indian and Iranian religions, 1st ed, i. pp. 617— 
626, and at greater length in the 2nd cd. pp. 619-634; and then 
obserres; These common reminiscences of tho Eastern Iranians, 
and the Arian Indians, cannot bo explained from any communications 
such as neighbouring nations might make to one another. On the 
contrary, wo perceive sometimes a varying, sometimes a contradictory, 
conception of important traditions and appellations, which is only 
intelligible if we presuppose an earlier agreement, which had, in part, 
become lost and modified in tho coarse of time, after tho separation of 
the two nations; and in part had become converted into a contradic¬ 
tion by a division in their opinions. Even this contradiction indicates 
a closer connexion between the two nations at on earlier period.^’ 

See also Professor R. Roth's articles in tho Journal of the (lorman 
OricnUl Society, for 1848 (pp. 216, ff.), 1850 (pp. 417, ff.), and 1852 
(pp. 67, ff.), on the legends of FeridQn and Jemshid, and on the 
“highest gods of the Arian nations;” and also his papt>r on Nnbdnax- 
dista, at p. 243 of the last-name<l volume; as well as Spiegel’s paper 
in Indische Studien, iii. 448. In the vol. of the Journal of the Germ. 
Or. Society for 1848, p. 216, Roth proposes to show by an example, 

* how the ^ eda and the Avestn flow from one fountain, like two 
streams, the one of which, the Vedio, has continued fuller, purer, and 
truer to its original character; while the other has become in manv 
ways polluted, has changed its original coarse, and cofiscfjuently cannot 
always be followed back with equal certainty to its sources.” See 
also Professor Miillcr’s “Last Resulu of tho Persian Researches,” 
reprinted in “ Phipa," L 81, ff. 


NOTE G.—Pay# 306. 

Professor Cowell, editor of tho fiRh edition of the History of India 
(1866), has some remarks on this conclusion of Mr. Elphinstonc in an 
•dditional Appendix, no. vUi., pp. 284, ff. He there gives a summary 
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of the cifcumaUnocs which lead to tho belief that the Indians were 
immigrunta from without^ as the most probable inference from the 
premises. He olladcs first to “ the fact of a connexion between tho 
original Sanskrit-speaking tribes and the other nations of Western 
Asia and Ettrope^ as proved bjr the common origin of thofr respective 
admitted by Mr. Elphinstone, and then proceeds: “ It 
is perhaps going too far to assert that this connexion is thos proved 
to bo one of race; at any rate, this is a question which belongs to 
physical science rather than to history. It is enough for the historian 
if it is granted that in some remote prehistoric time tho ancestors of 
these various tribes were living in close political relation to each 
other; and tho similarity which wo find in their languages must un¬ 
doubtedly prove this, even although tho problem of race should remain 
as unsettled a question as before.” Compare Mr. Qoldart’s remarks 
in note D, above, pp. 467, 466. 

Professor Cowell allows that this similarity and linguistic sympathy 
proves only the fact of a connexion; but they * prove nothing regard, 
ing the place where it subsisted, nor about the time,’ [Elphinstone]; 
but ’ (he adds) ” perhaps the following consiilerationa may throw some 
light on this further question,” and then goes on to say that ” a central 
home once occupied by tho ancestors of these now widely scattered 
nations seems prima facio more probable than to suppose th at they 
emigrated from the furthest extremity of tho line as India.” He then 
states the considerations which confirm tlii« view. 


NOTE H .—Pagt 315. 

” The question regarding tho time and place of tho seporation is of 
yet greater importanep than that concerning its cause. For our prerent 
inquiry, it is of less oonscquence to determine tho place, than the time, 
of that separation. As regards tho region where the Indians and 
Iraniani dwelt together, several suppositiona may bo made. The 
Iranians moy have immigrated into tho PanjAb along with tho Indians, 
and have turned thence in a westerly direction. But, on the other 
hand, the Indians might have separated themselves from the Iranians, 
and travelled towards the east. Thirdly, it might be conjectured that 
the two races had parted frnom each other before they migrated towards 
India and Iran. Be this as it may, though we ore unable to 
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Bnj data to the penod of the BeparatioH], we mivit decidcdljr hold It to 
huvo Dccuired before the Vedie eta. No each rclatiDa oxiets bctweea 
the two races ea wouitl jiiatify ae is mfuioing that the Inniaiu fonaed 
oiae oommaoitj with the laduma dtuisg^ the Vcdic period. Th# great 
majority of the Vcdio gods and of the Vedic cosceptioiit ore m little 
known to the ImnliuiB, us the liuaias conceptions ere to the IndioBs. 
The ideas which ore comtaon to both nations may be most easHy add 
satisfactorily cxplmned by supporing tliem to haro been dovclopcd in 
the ante-Ycdio period.*’ Spiogeh in Kuhn and Schlciehei^fl Bcitrage 
lor vergL Spmchf. yoI li. pp, 3, 4. 


KOTE 31fl. 

It is the oammoa view that it was rd.i|^oas grotLnda which oc- 
coBioned the ocpaitition of the Indians and Xnmuins. This opinion is 
supported by the fact that the names of sCTeral divinities which havu 
a good Btgnihcation among the one people, aro need In a bad sense by 
the other, and vice versa. Tbna the Tn clinji dna (god), bos becemo 
a demon among the IjanumB under the form of datfta; and Indra oa 
A udm has expenenced a similar degradation. It must not be denit'd 
that these difl'erences of conception may have had thrir foundation in 
a religions schiam between the two nations j hnt this opinion ihonld 
not bo regarded aa more than a probable coDjeoLure, or hold to be. an 
historical fact, which followa from the lingnistic dntn with the same 
certainty as the proposition that the Indian and Iraman nations hod 
originally the samo common oncsstoM. Othesr posoiblo modes may ho 
conceived, in which this oppoBition may have arisen; such as the 
internal development of the Iranian people itself. Wo haro only to 
reflect on the case of the Gemum religions, and their ancient gods, 
who, in presence of Christianity, cmno to bo regarded as evil spirits. 
Dimiism, with its rigorous consequences, woa a power which opemtod 
in Tran in precisely tho same manner as Christianity did in Gommny. 
This dualism, which was a roault of tho particular development of the 
Iraninn people, was cotnpellfld to make room in its flystem, in the beet 
way it could, for those forms of religious belief which it found already 
m existence, and did not feel itself strong enough to discord. Many 
heing* formerly regarded os gods may thus have been troiuformed into 
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OTil Bpiritfl, bowwBo tliE>¥ Btood io. to* Btnnig a eantraat to the ntiw 
moral sptom. It a|>p€«TB to nio that the oppoeition between the 
religious ooncept^os of the Isdionj ikcd the T ranianji grew npgtruIuolJ^ii 
and not all at oneCf in consequence of n rofbna of ^ianthiutiti, a3 aeino 
hoTo assumed.” Spicgd^ oh above, 3. On Audin ace the &th vel- of 
this work, p. 121, anti note 212 there. 


NOTE 337. 

Ptolemy, Geogr. vi. 16, haa the following notieo of Ottorocorra ;— 

"Op^ Se rrjv S 7 }piJC^v^ rd ts xaXoufi^vu "Apui^^ k* t. X. 

”The couatry of Serica ia snrFoucdcd by mountain ranges,” vii., the 
Annibian, the Aoxadau, the Anniiman, the Chsian, the Tliagumn, 
and that of Emodus. 

Kal To Xit?ijOVfi£voif ^OTTtJpojfdp^, on ri ‘rripara 
p^6 XffT Koi potrr \6^ “ [Another of those range*] ia that cnUed 

Ottoroccrros, the iioutn of which extend from 169® 36'^ to 1T6^ 39' 
east longitude.” 

Td piv otv d/wcTMccdrepti ttj? Z'Tjpwri^ tcaTOvcfiovrai I9v^ 'Av- 
^ptuiro<^a7oiw. "The northem porta of Series, am inhabited by the 
tribes of the Anthropopbogi ” (men-aaters). The Annibi, Sirygoa, oto. 
follow. 

Kfll fii€GT}fiffptvt^aToi Trapd rd *SfuaBd Ktd St}piKd opij Otto- 
pofcop^. And soutbenunost of all, near the Emodlon ondSerienn 
maiuitainEi, dwell the OttorocDmE/' 

Among the cities of Serioa is mentioned Ottorocorro, in east lon¬ 
gitude 165® 37' 15". 

Ottorooora is again alluded to by Ptolemy in book riii,, in his 
remarks on tbo eighth map of Aria 

’OTropoJcopo fwyio-njn rfpApav mptav e/yiora* 

Kal Si^dTTjxev wpo? cu cTiTa, ** The greutOfit 

length of the day in Ottorocora is nearly 14J hours. It is diatant 
frum Alexandria Baven hours towards the east.” 

See, for on account of Ptolemy'e geogiaphieol systom, Lassen's Ind. 
AnL iiu 94, AT. ; and for the positien of Ottorocorro, the map at the 
end of tbo aome Toliune. 
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JfDTE K.^Pafft 3^4, 

In zvgflnj to Aiiyttnoin Vnfjo, Lomcd obserroi (lad, AaL Ist «J., 
L, p. 62fi, 2Dd ed. p^ fl34, "If wc at^aitmo that the Arina 
lodiuns »Dd the Inmiims hud orteinaHj the bbihd eomiDon nbodost 
oat of ludiji, ve should expect to find n tnuiitioii oa ihu ftuhject 
amona the letter people rather tbaa ojnona tho fbnnor. Wo hnva 
olrendj- said that the ludUno have no loeg^ enj legend of lhi4 
Bort, though they imagine a Baered region and the Keti of the gods 
to exist to the north of India.** The Iranmna, on the contnwy, clearly 
designate Ain nnonj VoPjo an tbs first created country j this they plfkco 
in the extrema east of the Inmiim higMmids^ in the region where the 
0™ and YoiarUw take their rise. This country WM affilctcd with 
winter by Ahriman, and had only two months of inimner, as if 
the ttndition of a decreaso in the eorUra tomperatuio stUl floated 
in the legeniL We must mpposo the cold highlnnElt on the 
’Western elopes of Belurtag imd Atostag to be meant,” eic, [The 
next paragraph will be qncted in Koto JI.] Tho following remarks 
SM added: "It sidUceg to hai-® made it prohiihlo that the earliMt 
abodes of the IndianB and Lrania n a are to be sought in the extrema 
east of the Iranlati higbhmda j but wo may awert it to be more than 
probahlo that the Indiana wore derived from some p*rt of the Iraniaa 


I* id», qw in p. 337, iiuit tht «dnlly of ibt snowv mtntirfl. 

rflho EioaBjM, glittering Air nnd with orcr the plaini," wd tlib iLi* 

Indumj Lad of the » mbb-lsirtl Iwrond. rritb ib wteaiito «d tnmqiiil dotaaiM, its 
do« sod do«Il« sty Ote, ironld point out tho «nocdi a. dw nbodii of iho 

** Womoe. d«eripli«i of Olyropw, tfiyw, 

, 3^1 ^loirl ArpoAi r oiil 

aOr' iWjMNOi TinWcToi, ofr* ivr* S/t^p^ 

Stirrat, o 5 r* fircrtAj^ru' >Ux* 
tlf*T«Tai ArfpcXdi, Ximtlr V ir^pcfL^r €Xy!>.rf 

'' Olympnii, ^liere liaj say the b]i*s«d. god* 

Depose for orer in Honin' abodii; 

No stonny Mmu athwart tL<w nimmita iwcep, 

No ihDWcr* at mo^ bedew tbe mcred steep; 

But doodlMs akia lenrDe ibore are iptaid, 

And golden nuliunw piayi sronnd its head ** 
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ooniitry^ ■ - . , Tho meaii3 of orriving at a ccn^luauin cm tMs gnb- 
jMt ore tmccitnin ; we oan onlf form cotijoQtntvs from a ktiow of tbo 
later gcogrnphxoal podtioaa occupied by thc^ nadcna; and we are 
thus led to ^ oil the cenutry lying between the Ciupiaa ten and 
the liig^DdB before mentioiied, as liaTing been most probably thdr 
ancient seata^" 

See also Ariana Aotiqua, p. iSij qoeted in ^ote M- 

Earon Ton EuitEen also treats of tbo J'irtt Fargoid of the Yeadidod 
in oee of the Appendices to hia Bibel-werk^ rol. t. pp, 31fi, 316, I 
abetrdet the following romarkH i—**Tbc aaored books of iSoraoiter'a 
follower! begin with a descriptioa of the gnulual didusioii of the A"»tn 
race* of Bactria, as for aa the Penjab,. Tlic acooant of Uie® migTatiana 
of the Hactrian Arlana is preceded by a remarkablo teference to the 
piimoral comitzy in the north-easL, f>om whioh their forcfbtbeta 
niDT^ to tboir present abodeai in consequence of a great natural con- 
Ttilsicn. It appears that that once perfect primeval country, jliiyana, 
had originaUy a very mild cUmate, until the hostUo deity created a 
powerful serpent, and snow; so that only t wo months of amnmet' fo- 
mained, while winter preroiled during ten. The country next oc¬ 
cupied was Sogdiana ; and tho third Enctria. Tho progrtaa of tho 
Aritttts with their cinli^lion is, os it were, tho march of AhuraMiizdn, 
tho lord of spirits. This adyanoc baa an bbtoricol import, for all the 
countries which are apecihed form a ooutinuoua sericB, extending 
towards tho south and west, and in all of them the Arina culture is 
discoTerablo, and even now (in part cxclusiTcly) predominaat. The 
first-named country can be no ether tbun that where iho Oxua and 
Yaxartes take their rise; tbo table-Lmd of Pamer, and Khokand. 
Assuming the gonuinenoss and antiquity of tbo Bactnan tradition, wo 
have hero a tootimoDy, deserriog of the highest ooosidcration, to the 
hisitoriced character of the Biblical tradition regarding tbo Interruption 
of the life of tlia Asiatic popuLitioa by a great natund convulflon ccQ' 
fined to thi* locality. The country lyLog between tha tughlnndB just 
mentioned to the east, and tho mountains of Caucasus and Ararat to 
tho west, with the Caspian Sea in its centra, ia regarded by scicutific 
geologists, Buch as Humboldt and Hurahiaon, as the very region where 
the moat recent conmlaions of aaturu have occurred. Tbo snow and 
the prolonged winter allnded to in tho oldest Arian traditicu must 
have been the rasulE ef aa upheaving of the land into mountains.’'^ 


TEE EtniKAa, etc, A9 described 
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XOTE L-—354. 

la the Afliatiij ^saamhcij toI. xv. I0&, P^fciaor H. H. WilsoD 
tranilQtes porta of n Jony poasage m the Kuroa Parvo, qr Tm“ hook of 
the iToMhb., rorscs 2025, ff., in which the moimcins of the 

Oandhama, Arattaa, and other tnbca of the Puojuh are stig- 
tnatizca oa dwgiuccfuL The same text ia quoted mid treiLaljik>d in the 
appendix to M. Ttoycr'a Kajatarengin:, voL li. pp. 549 , ff, I will 
cite a ftiw spocimene W thia powago. The eouuLry whore the 
Bahlkas dwdl ia thua defined (Terete 2029, ff.) : VMhJtrim^ 

Mtd Oanyayd fho tafnihkritdA \ Sormtatyd Yamumayd 
ehdpt ye [ Pancftdnum mtdJmiSt y^mitardirUdK \ 

Tdn^dAortmtvdkyan ahtihin MMiMm parharjaytt \ «Let eveiy oiiO 
nT 9 id those imparo BahTkas, who are outcaata” tnm Hghteoaantea, 
who ere shut out ly the HimaTat, the GoneS, the SanwTatt, the 
Yamuna, and Kurukahetre, and who dwell hetweea the five nTori 
which art aHsodoted with the Sintlha (Indiia), aa sixth." 

Their womtn are thus described (ir. 2035) t GdyaiUy aihoitAa 
»nt!fanit itn)fo aattd^ rirdiow^ | Nayardydro^taprtMhu toAir md!^ 
ydmuUpand^, qtc. The women, drtmk citid andrewed, weadng gar- 
lands, and perfumed with irngutat^ aing and dance m public places, 

and an the ramparLs of the town," etc.; with much more to the same 
effect. 


Again (t. 20fi3, ff)r PancJuiaodyif znAan/y efdh yatra nurritya 

parpam \ ^atfdk ndttta MUlidh na Jryo Jryahatst vaeft\ (tr. 

ff.) Jratfdk nSffLi U deMA MAiiam ndata lajfakm f Mrdhnand- 
paeoda^ yatrs tnlyahaldA PmjapaUh | Vado na w^yancAa yfyna 

fto cAd I Vrdtydi^m MeamJydndm dndh na AkunjaU { 

PmathalaA Madra-QaHdhard^ An$ndh »uj,iff^nA J / 

SindhueauplMA Hi prdyo HikuUUdh \ «In the rt^gioa where these fire 
nrere Sow after wn mg from the mountaum dwdl tho B^Ika^ called 
Arattes; let no Arjn dwell there qren for two days. ... The name 
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ree^giutoa df one or the iadiso go^ witlioqt Oay deproei 
tqj iOli^n to Uior w^cr*. may pnhqpi b® bekl to bdimto that lie aiir 

we ulo t3iB quotohow ftMH Pigim im ]42^ 5j|_ 
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of tha wmjitTj u. Amtta; tba w&ter of it is coUad There 

dvell degraded SrahmiLiu^ conteniporfliy with Frajapati, They haTO 
Qo Vodii, no Tedio ccremonj, nor any 9a<orific& The goda do not eat 
tbs food offered by Vratjros and semlo people. The Fnwthahiflj 
Modms^ GondKatus, Aratt^ Khalas, Va^tu^ and Sindhusaavlraa ore 
neorlj nil rery contemptible.’^ Again it is said of the some country 
(?. 2076, ffl) Tafra f^t BraAtmuf AAuMt ’fato iAaMti 
Faiiyu^ S'^drai^Aa SdAiia* iaU^ &kav<eU‘ ndyit^A \ JVdptisSefui tato 
&huh& pmur iharati \ Jhijv ^AiJtrd tatraius punar 

ddto ^hhijtijfslo ] Bhavaty §koA hil* eiprah prajtyiiht^k k^mijthariiiaA \ 
GdndAdr^A Jfadrakdiehaiifii BahiLiiiiihtilpatAeiw^. There ft Bohlko, 
bom a Brihnum^ booimeft afterwirda a Kthatrija, a Vaiaya, or a 
^drft, and erentuaUj & barber. And again the boiber becomes a Br^- 
mon. And once again the Bmhman there ia bom a slare. Odd BiAh- 
man alone is bom in a family among tho 5en«eloH GundhAms^ Idadnis, 
and Bithlkos; tho [other brothera] act as they will without restraint/' 

In the BajatonuiginT^ i. 367^ tho Qundhura Brdbnmna are thus 
oharsotomod: — j^^flAdrSn Joyrt^tire Qdndkdra^iriiAnnaf^t iata^ j 
tasymea dhntfain *p$ df^iJadh^dA j Bhogmi-parya- 
itatitbhoya-nirJail^^ AHfcAAa^arkiaJHh \ SniuKii-Mityaii-tskidieAa ddra- 
dd$ unfi pdpijtafi I Fd*tv&hdtoii fofAa Ahtliyya^ih-nifa^ 

kdri^A ] jwnjyoiAojilfuj tsahum nirlajfdx iath* yotAiSaA ] " Then 
the Gandbura Brahmans sexiod upon rent-free lands; for these moat 
degraded of priests woro of the same dispositioii ns that [tynmnioid 
prince.] Tbese sitmomr sprung &om Mlechhas^ ore ho BhamdeBs as to 
cormpt their own maters and daughtcrs-in-Law, and to offer their wives 
to others, hiring and soUing thom^ like commodities^ for money. Their 
women being thus given up to strangors, sro ccmaeqnently ahamelcss." 

M. Troycr remarks (voLii. 317) that tho inhabi tants of the Ponjlb 
ore in this passage of theMohabh, named generally Bihlkos and AmttQ^ 
while the OAndhar&s are associnted with the different tribee into which 
tht90 inhabitants are subdiTided, such os the Prasthalao and 3Iadras, 
in such e way that it can uarceiy be doahtod that the former (the 
Gdndhilras) lined in tbolr neighbeurbood. diffused like them between 
the six rivera of that country. . , The Siodhu^Gandharos moationed, 
ROj. L 66, lived on the Indus,” 

And Wilson says (Aa. Res, xr. 105): ** According to the Mahabh, 
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the Oondhari arts not only* met with upon crosaing the Setkj ckiid pto* 
ceeding tovrard« the Airavatl (Ruvih or TV'hens Strabo places Gamkru, 
but they arts icattcfiod along with other tribes thraughont tho Panjib, 
m far oa to the Imluav when w« approach Cmod&ritid. Awjorduig alio 
to OUT text (RAj. i. G6) ODO body of tho Gandhan appear to ooenpy a 
diTiaion of their o^ on the Last river, which ia niunod aitor that roij 
circumstance, Siodhn-Oandhar, and thcao may hnvo oxtendod west¬ 
ward Bi far U5 the modem Cemdohar/* In bis Yiehon-Pur^t lat od+, 
p. 101, note SS^, the somo writer says of the CHimlhiirna: '^Theaoaro 
also a people of tho north-west, found both oa tho west of tho Indus, 
and in tho Punjab, and well known to claeotcal authors u tho Gondarii 
and Gandoridm/' Sec also Hawlinson’a Hiorodotns, iv» pp. 216^ 217* 


KOTE yi.^Pfige 3fi6. 

Loflseo, Ind. Ant. L ,^3T, tomArks as follows i **Tbo opinion that 
tho original nea^ of these [the Indian and Iranian] nadons are to be 
sought here in [the oxtranm eoat of the Iranian highlands], receives 
great confirmation from the (bet, thnt we find branches of these nations 
on both sides of thic lofty rang^ j for the ancient inhabitants of Casghar, 
Yarkhnnd, Khoten, Aksu, Turfiin, and Khamil arc Tujiks and speak 
Persian ■ it is ftom this point only that they are diffuied towards the 
interior of upland Asia: so that their most powerful gem seems to 
bore been planted on this rangc.*^ 

AndProfoaaor E. i£. Wibon a&ye: *'Without extcncling tho Jimite 
of India, however, too far to the north, there is no reason to doubt 
that the valleys of the Indian Caucasus were properly included within 
them, and that thoir inhabitants, os Ear m to tho Pamer mountains and 
Badakhshan, were Indiftns, who may have been at first tributary to 
Persia, and nftorwards subjects of soma bmnehea of tho Greek race of 
Bactrion kings.”—Ariana Antlqna, p. 134. 

Badakhahan is the conn by on the hanks of the Oxns near its aourees, 
rituuted Utwocn lat 3S® and 38* north, and lying eastward from 
Bulkin Pomer lies in tho same direotioa Sec the map in Ariana 
Ant p. 214, or that of Ancient India in XoMen^o lad. Ant., voL iL 
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NOTE N+—S06, iwU 83f tins 6. 

Tho pASsage of th® ^tapatha Bruhmtiga hero rcforred to ii fis foUowA^ 
xiii. 8, 5 t CAafuJtTotJi | dffiiii tfAa arurfU pfdjiipat^d^ 

diisAc atpard^nta | U d^mlk diur^ilFt mpatndn ihrUfj-ici/fiH 

*HN<{aa/u 1 pnrdlk^van \ ttUrndd yflA p^^yu^ 

JtraktJnt fdJ^ imn^ntJni htrvats \ aika dturyah prdehydt trad y« 

tvat parimandaidni \ Is vd(f»ta Ay rn^n ^ ‘ Fottr‘^Orti'CwJ+ 

The god^ and Ajvuitab^ both the offspring of Pfajapati, contended in the 
regions. The foda expelled the Aj^nrofi, their livali imd enetnifa,, from 
the regions *' [oonceived, nppATcatlj, « sijiuiinj, or nngultir]. “ Thoj, 
being regionicss, were OTcrcomo. Heneoj the people who oro divine 
eonstmet their grove# foor-comercd} whibt the Easteni people, who 
nhin to tbo Afiiutie, sonEtruct thorn roimd.' Per the gods droro 
the Aiunm fcotn the rogiojjB.” 


NOTE Q.^Paps 443. 

A qneatiDn of cohaidemblo intermt here pre^nb itaelf, on which it 
any be deKtmblp to make a few roranrhs, Tist., whether the intligEiious 
or non-Ariniif rareo, who now speak Tamil, and the other languages of 
the eouthem group, oro of tho wmo fiumly ne thqso tribes who were 
brought into eontact with the ATyi:ui cm their first nrririkl in In^n, 
and the remami of whoso languages hare snmved in the TcmneiiljiT 
dialect# of uorihem iTinduston, The Into Her. Br. J. StovenBon 
appeurs to have boon of opinion thnt the non-Sanskrit element in the 
northern ami southern vofmwnlar dialoet# was onginolly to a great 
extent the same, and that the people who spoke them also bidonged to 
one mee. Ho remark a (Art rii., Jonrm Bomboy Branch Hcjal As. 
Soc., No. XII. for 1849), ^*lt is u^nslly taken also for granted that 
betwfon ihe nftn-Snnaknt parts of the northem and southom families 
of laagUHgeB there ia no bond of union, and that the onl}' conneoting 
link betweea the two ia their San&krit element. It is to this last 
proposition that the writer of this paper liemun." Ho afletwards 
proceeds: ** The theory which has tfoggeated ilsalf to tho writer as 
the most probable ia, that on the entraitco of tlie tribeB which now 
form the bighesE costc^ those of the Bralnnam), Kshattriyas emd 
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Waiiya^ into Xndltt, thej^ foimd r rude oitiQTigiiijil popnlotion^ 
a. different Ungungt* having a different reli^oa, and different cuetoms 
ond tnaniif'rB; that by anoR and policy the original inhabitaatfl wore oil 
nnbducd, and in great nnnxbcm expelled from the northern region^p 
ihow that remained m i x ing with the new population, ond being first 
their alavca, and ^en forming the Sadra caste. The language of 
these aborigrnea in supposed to have belonged to tho sonthpm fumilj of 
Isngnages, the most perfect remauting type of which family is the 
Tamil.^ The fundamental nSoities of the norihem and ftonthem 
languages oro then disciueed by Dr+ StevensDu in vnrimu papers in 
the same joumialp which appeared in the yeam I 85 I sod 1853. Dr* 
CeldwcU, however, hm eipressed hie dissent from Dr, Stevenson, 
both in regard to the aMniti'Ca between the pro-Ary an races them' 
selitiea of the north and of the sonth, and their origiiml huiguagod* 
(See pp. 38, ff. and 68 ', ff, of his Dravidmn G’lTimmarJi In regard to 
the languagea he remarka (p. 39, ff.) that the hypotheffia of their 
affinity does not appear to him to have been eeUbliBhEd; 114 thongh 
TorioUB analofiea in grammatical fltructnre seem to cmmcet the non* 
Sanskrit dement in the north Indian idioms with the Scythian or 
Tartar tongues, yet that no special rehitioDship of the fortour to the 
Dravidiaa languagee has yet been proved to eiiat. If the non- 
Sanekrlt dement in the northern vcrnaculore (p. ■«&) hod boon 
Dravidian, we might have expected to find in their vocflbnlpHcs a few 
primarj^ Dravidinn roots «ucb as tho words for head, hand, foot, eye, 
ear, wherem Dr, Caldwell has been tinablo to discover anv trust¬ 
worthy analogy in words bdouging to this cla«. Further reseoreh, 
he odds (p, i 2 ), may possibly disclose the exbtcnco in the northera 
remntulftrs of distinctively Draviilka forms and roots, but their 
presence does not yet appear to be proved ; and ho tbertfore condadea 
that the non-Sanskrit portion of the northern languages cannot safely 
be plsKd in the same dooB with the southern, ex^^pt, perhaps, in the 
semse of both being Sojthion rather than Ariam The same is tho 
opinion of tho Bov. Dr. J. Wilwn. who in his “Xotc# on tho MointhT 
Language,m the preface fe the tecond edition of lloleaworth'a 
ilaruthl Diotionary (p. nH), thus writca:—*'The Scytliiao worda in 
the MoriithT are, in general, like tbosc of the other Turanian tongue®, 
more m thdr forma ihim in their BOmids. They differ very much 
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from tho Tocnblefl af the Turanian IaiigTuiga!!i ui thn noiitli of India 
(tbe Cimarcec, Telngn,. T^al, and the comparison of the 

dictlomkHH snd grammars of which throws but little light an the 
Mardthi; Asd though they may be classed in tho same tribe of 
]angaagi>a, they etideotlj holaog to a different tamily, to a different 
Taranian immigratiott into Indio, yet to bo esplonSd by the combined 
Inbours of the philologist and the ethnographer^^’' Begordiag tho 
question whether the non^Arian tribes of the north end the south 
Bra themPidoefl of tho some stock, Dr. Caldwell remarks (p. 72) that 
the Pmvidians may be conddcntly regarded os the earliest inhabi¬ 
tants of Indio, Or at least as the earliest that entered from the 
nortb-west, but it is not so easy to determine whether they ore the 
people whom the Arionn found in posscaion, or whether they hsd 
been already expelled from the north by the irruptadn of another 
Scythian race. Without deciding this point positiTely, Hr* Caldwell 
is led by the apparent differences between the Dravidion languages 
and the aboriginal elomeot in tho northem Yemaoulars, to iadine to 
tho suppositioa that the Dra^dion idioms bcloug to an oldtjr stage 
of Scythian speech; and if thia view bo oomet, it seems to follow 
that tho ancestors of tho Scythian or noD-Arian portion of tho 
north Indian population must have immigratod into India at a latar 
peKod than tho Drandjjins, and must have expeUed the Dravidisns 
from the greoter portion of north. India before they were tbcmsolTCs 
Bubjngated by a now race of Arian invaders from the north-west. 
In any case Dr. Caldwell U persuaded that it was not by tho A.riaiis 
tiiat the Dmvidians wore expelled from norfhem India, and that, 
as no nference occursi either in Sanskrit or Bravidiikti tniditioii to 
any hostilities between those two tocca, thmr priTBitivo relntiona 
eoiild ncTCr have boon otherwise than otnicsblo. The pre-Arion 
Scythians, by whom Dr. Caldwell supposes that the Dravidiana may 
have been expelled from tho northem provinoes, are not, hs cou- 
siden, to be confounded with the Kolas, Santholo, BhilLo, Dorns, and 
other aboriginal tribes of the north, who, he lUppo^s, may hare 
retired into tho forests before the DravidJans, or, like the Bhotac 
tribesi, have entered into ludia from the northn^tf The Isngaagea 
of these forest tribes Dr, OoldwcU conceives to exhibit no affinity 
with the aboriginal element in the north-lndjua vemooulars. Wc 
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have therefore, according to the riewa just rammarilj expounded, 
four separate strata, so to speak, of population in India: 

Firat and earliest, the forest-tribes, such as tho Kolos, Sonthola, 
Bhills, etc., etc., who may hare entered India from the north-east. 

'Sttond. The Draridians, who entered India from tho north-west, 
and either adranoed roluntarilv towards their ultimate seats in the 
south of tho peninsula, or were driren by tho pressure of subsequent 
hordes, following them from the same direction. 

Third. We hare the race (alluded to at the end of the preceding 
head. No. 3) of Scythian or non-Arian immigrants from the north¬ 
west, whose language afterwards united with tho Sanskrit to form 
the Prftkfit dialects of northern Indio. 

Fourth. Tho Arian invaders who (after separating first from tho 
other branches of the Indo-Germanie stock, and last of all from tho 
Persian branch of that family) adronced into India, drove before 
them tho non-Arion tribes who were previously in possession of tho 
PanjAb and other parts of the north-west provinces of Indio, and after 
organizing Brahmanicol communities, and founding Brahmanical insti¬ 
tutions in the north, gradually diflfused theroselTes to the east and 
south, and eventually extended their discipline, and to some degree 
their sacred language, to tho remotest parts of the peninsula. 

To whatever degree the details of this theory may be capable of 
proof, the general conclusion, at least, seems to bo undeniable, viz., 
that the ancestors, both of the Bravidion nations, and of other non- 
Sanskritio tribes now occupying different parts of India, were in 
occupation of that country before the immigration of tho Arians; 
and that tho former could not (as is erroneously intimated in various 
Purnnic and other traditions) have been descended from tho latter. 
If the Dravidian Cholas, Keralas, etc., were originally Kshatriyas 
who fell away firom Brahmanism, they must have been reconverted to 
that system; a double process of which there is no historical proof. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES, 


L Pag4 47, 21-24. 

ThU remark §eema to bo incorrect. The Seholiait could not have 
meant lo denote Iho HaharuehtidT or any other of the prortncial Friikrita, 
by the term "dsl*,'* aa they all embraced a " tatsnmn'* imd a " tod- 
bhava^’'element also. Ho oonld only, when using the word 
hare roferred to the local clement in each. Bee pp. 49, 427, 

iL Fagt 249^ Un$t IS, 51 

A leonred fnend Lofarma me that the Snoskrit aiiu doea not oor- 
reepond to tbo Latin uto, which in old T^tin is i that the latter 
word coincides with euch Banskrit forms ns yajat^tj etc. j and tliat the 
same holds good of the Orcek ttio. He also states that *antu ^Sanskrit) 
U not « swnfe (Latin) j and that the -Greek «, ee, do not ccirespoiiid to 
the Sanskrit <is7s, CtUf hut to tho Tcdic 4a (compare BuhtUngk i in d 
Both #.f, 1, UM ■ whero PdQini tU, 3, 57,, and KV. x. T,' x. 129, 
3, and i. 149, 2, axe referred to), Bopp, Comp. Gr*, 2iiid edn^, iL p. 4l0j 
girefl tho Sanskrit dtan^ tZsTi, diU, and 4 j, as oorresponding to the 
Greek an, m, it, en; and Schleicher in the table In p. 710, of his 
Compendium, 3ni cd., gives etto (Gr.) and wfe (Lat.) as corresponding 
to the Sanskrit attu, and onn/o (Lat.) os coinciding with the Somkiit 
santH. 

iii, 250, itns 14. 

Dari, dadaria, correspond both in sense and sound to drrid, dtdorfta. 
iv. Pofft 261, Jiwti 25-27. 

Instead of tho Sanskrit naratd, Mamatd, fayhuid, such Tedio forms as 
aruktatdti, dtratQU’, jervnf4ri', should have been given os the more 
exact equivalents of tho Zend, Greek, and Ixitin words there quoted. 
See Bopp’s Comp. Gnuumor, 2ud ed., vqI. iii. pp* 218 (whore tho Latin 
teiucta, javfnta, riHiiria, arc specified as tho forms corresponding to tbo 
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Son.ikrit natat^^ etc.)^ and 2^1. obo Sdileicher’a Cnamj^dininf 

dnl ed.| p. 426, f,. 

V. Page 261, Jitm 2A,. C 

Compare with the Sanskrit and Greek forms in tu and im, the Latin 
Wfiw, meniit; an, ariit; /on, /srti*^ and See Schleiclier's 

Compendium, p. 437. 

tIh Page 253. 

In the appendix to bit cditioti of UjjvnlnbulAtta, Prof, Aufrecht bos 
pointed oat n number of formt which corretpond in Sotuiknt, Greek, 
and Latin. 

Yii. Page 204, tina 1 ^ and 2S9, lim 0, and nate 00. 

See BohUbgk and Hoth's Lexicon, t.r* 1, rudh; wlujo rodftati in 
K.T.. viii. 43, 0, and ti ndAatt in It.V. i. 07, 6 (9), tre derived froitt 
rudk^ the old form of rwA, and aw explained in the sento of growing.” 
See also Benfey's transklien of the Intter passage In Orient nnd Ooci^ 
dent, i. SQO. 

TiiL Page 347, ffnw 0, ; S4S, lituM 25, ff., and 050, f. 

Compare note 12 in the firet preface above, p. xxv. 

ix. Page 303, line 19; 395, ^iim 21; 39G, Jme 15 ; and!^ 410, nota 124. 

Tlio points referred to in these pOEsagea am further iilnstmtod hj the 
following lines from the ilohahhamta, ii, 1109, ff.; ^ 

kaih chatta TtiUlka{om at^Hpi tha | tai# shaJtra 

(ha jnafiabalah \ 1170 | Sd^ardnfrljpa-rdidjAi eha nfipaHn JZ/rrAAd- 
gmi'jSn \ JYiiAsJtiJi partteAadatni cha Kor^prarara^n apt | 1171 | 
Fa eha nilma nara-ruhthms-gmaga^ \ kriimam JTo/ijt- 

rim e&afVa Surahkipattana^ iaiha \ .... 1173 j fAa 

jmrvtAuN Eerakiin rajaa-rtlsinaA J mgafim Smj&gsnim tha pG^tkam- 
4am KarahGfakam \ 1175 | P^imr era row ehakre- [ U75 | Tofo# 
kaehrhha-gata dhimHn d^iGn Mudratafl-euUh \ 1177 | PreehagGmata 
rajfndra PdttJaeiguga mahatmane \ VihhlehiigAya dharmGtma pnti- 
pilrrom antidama | 1170 | ^a eha$ga prstiJagrGha iu 4 amm prlii- 
^rroloM I ** 1109, Then the glorious and mighty warrior reduced 
to lubjectioii S^urpiumko, Tulukaio, the La^dakoai, (1170) the king* 
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of inecHha race, who inhabitad tho ulonds of the ocean, the 
^uh&dos, the mcn-eaten, tho EaroapravoniQaa, ^men whose can 
served them for coverings], (1171) the Knlamakhas sprung from men 
and R&kshasas, the whole of Kolagiri and Surabhlpattona .... 
1173. Ho then by his heralds subjected the Kerakaa, ooc>footcd men 
living in forests, the city SaojayantI, and the wicked KarnhAtaka . . . 
1176. Then the wise and righteous son of Hudravatl, arrived in the 
low-lying tract, sent messengen amicably to the great son of Fnlastya, 
Tibhlshaga, who received his commands in tho same spirit.” In verse 
1837, tho ” man-eating Romakas,” and in v. 1875, tho KorgaprAva- 
rsQas, are again mentioned. 

The monkeys despatched to seek for SitA are desired to visit among 
other countries those of tho following races;—RAmayapa iv., 40, 26, 
ff. (Bombay ed., »iv. 40, 29, ff., Oorr. cd.); JSsrfs/rrdrsrsadMi ekatta 
taikH ckUpy 0$kfkakar^akak \ Gkorulohunukkdi cAaiirs jmtan&i ckaika- 
padukah I ahkaya^ Marantai eka Ulkmiva purutkad«kak | Kiraidi 
(ihk^acka^di eka kemubkdk priya-dariandk ( dma-mlndiandi ekdpi 
Ktritdk dvlpatdtinah | antarjalaekardh gkordh nararpdpkrdk iti 
imfitdk, ** The KArpaprAvaragas (men whose ears served for cover¬ 
ings), the Oshthakorgakas (people whose ears extended to their lips), 
the dreadful liohamukhas (iron-fooed-men), swill, and one-footed, un- 
dccaying, strong, mcn-eaters (a kind of RAkshasas accordmg to the 
commentator), tho Kirntas, with sharp-pointed hair-knots, gold- 
ooloured, and pleasant to behold; and the dreadiul Eiritas, who are 
islanders, and eat raw fish, live in the waters, and are men-tigers 
(men below and tigers above, according to the commentator).** One 
of the RAkshosIs mentioned in the Hohabb. iii. 6137, is calUd. 
ckapada, ** the one-footed.** 


X. Pape 416, tine 4. 

The RAkshasas are in other places also described os following Brah- 
manicol observances. Thus in the sequel of tho story of Gautama 
(from the ilahabhArata xii. 6293, ff.), above referred to in pp. 365, f., 
and 418, note 124,—which is told as an illustration of ingratitude,— 
it is narrated that in consequence of the remonstrances of the other 
BrAhmnn, tho hero of the story, after pleading poverty as an excuse 
for his mode of life, loft the Dasyu vilbge in which he had been living, 
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ODd w(!nt towardfl the oecim. milo he is Iwitbg in a ddightfal 
f&roat under a liw, a crune, called RajadJuinnsii, »n of Eaampa Juul 
the goddwi Bikahiyiu}!, and « friend of Bmhmn, imiva b tltc STen- 
iDg from the hosren of that doitj. Gaatanw, being hvingry nnd tMrstj, 
is tempted to kill and cet him* Tho bird^ however, welcomes him as a 
gaeot to his honse^ end ontertainji him with the utmost kindnew snd 
ho^pitahtr* Gautama then, In itnswcr to aa inquiry of his host, eiplsxni 
that ho IS indigent^ and on his way to tho sm^eoast in search of the 
aeons of auhabteneo* Tho hlttl promises to procure him riches, and 
a the morning sends him to u frigid of hia own, u lUtshuM king, 
called YirOpaksha, who lived not fw off, aud who, ho saU, would fulJil ah 
Oautanmi upirBUons (v* 6>35fi), The Brahman aeconlingly pti^ceeds 
to the court of the Raksbasa chief, where ho is eagerly wdoom^ In 
answer to the Eiikshuga^s questions, ho avows that he has mamed a 
STildra woman as hia second wife ^fotwithstanding this 

eanfrwian, he b invited to n feust to bo given to a thousand lenmed 
Bnihmans whom the Baluhasa chief was to entcntujQ on that dny 
(tv. esTfl, ff) These Brahmans wem nil weU fed, rccciTcd Wge 
piesents of jowclji, and were outircd that on that day they would 
iweivo no molestation fmm any Eikshnaos (vr. 6392, f.). Qnutama, 
too. got Ms sh^ of gold, wMch weighed » hrurily, that ho mold 
scarcely Sary it away to his place of sojourn in tho fortst, where 
ho «t down wearied nnd hungry* Ifc i*, however, wdeomed and 
emurtoinwl by the cmno Baja,llmrman, but Jijsolvos to ilay hb host, 
that ho may have somewhat to eat on the wuy homo (v. He 

accordingly kills tho crane whOe askep, pbeks end roasts Mm (v. 
6403), and seU out on his journey homcwMrL After a time, the 
Rakshasa kiag is apprehenrive that something may have hefalleo his 
fnend Rojsdhorman, who had not come to visit him as nsonl, and sends 
to Bscertab the cause of hii ahwnco ( 6407 , ff,). The bird’s skeleton 
m ducoTHwl, and Goutomu u puraued and brought to the Rfikshsss 
king, who, With hia minirtera and purohitas, weeps at tho right of 
hi. friend’, remaimi (v* 64lf) j and coinmnda ^ malefkrtor to be 
rioin and hi, fiesh given to the Biikshasas to mt They, however, 
W to d«]inD eating the flwh of .uch a rinner, and «ay it aboold 
bo giveii to tho Ihuyus. But even the latter rafu« to cat it, Both 
n-jodharman and Gantania art, howovcT, afterwuids restored to life 
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Tho Litter retanu te bis old haTzcm begets wicked muds on thia 
^udn womnn, hii secetid wife. Ho i* ia ooaBeqaimce ettrved by tbo 
gtidoi nad doonl<^l to bell (tt. &445], 

xL Pag* 343, tinn B iW 1&. 

Tho nninber of the periodical colled “ for Htb Sept, lB7l, 

oontaini an article bj Prof. Max Muller, on Major-General Cunning- 
lum’o Anoient Ocogmphy of India," ia which E.Y, y, 53, 0, end x, 
75, 6, arc tnofllated, mul loine remorko on tho Xubhe, Enumi, and 
Gomatt riven ore odded. 

xiL 430, littt H. 

As this sheet is passing through the press, I find that it is stated 
by a writer in the ^^CocnhlU Mogaxino ** for Korombor, 1371, p. 570, f., 
that Dr. Caldwell is wrong in asserting that the Dmvidians arc a 
Turanian people; and that in reality they ^*repitsciit lineally on off¬ 
shoot rrom the great parent stock which left the fatherland long before 
Sanskrit was grown into vigour, and about the same period that the 
Teutonic ware flowed northwsrds into Europe. There is scarcely a 
Draridinu root which does not appear in Gothic, Anglosuon, or I»- 
laodic.** As at present informwl, 1 am unable to say whether any 
dctailed.proof of these osiertieni has been, or c«n be^ addueed. 
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I niTicUT hero twa motncd tmiBlations frotn iDaino atithore, which 
have already been publii^hed, though they are but very alightly coH' 
nected with the other coutcute of thia Tolmno. 

I* ^Kita Bttddfuf^ or th^ Indian SiawtHt 

In the Lobtn Yifltara—a Icgendjiry history in prose and verse of the 
life of Buddha, the great Indian Sjiint, and fonudor of tho religion 
which bears hia nmne—it ia related that a or inspired aagc, 

ixatowl Aaito, who dwelt on the atirta of the Himakyn mountaina, 
becatno mfornaed, by the ooeurrenco of a variotj of portenta, of the 
birth of tho future lawgiver, as the son of King S’uddhodmia, in tho 
oity of KapUarustu, in Whom India, and went to pay bis b'Jnmg^ 
to the infant, I have tried to reprodnee ihe legend in the foBowing 
Tcrsos, The almdarity of some of tho incidents to portions of the 
uarwtive in St. Luke ii. 25, ff., will striko the reader. 

I may mention that tho Buddhist hooka speak also of earlier Buddhas, 
that tho word means "the enlightened/’or "tho intcUigont/* nnd 
that Ikddba also bore tho appellations of Gantaina, and of SBkyaanha, 
and Sjikyamnni—l e., the lion, and the doTotwj, of the tribe of the 
SSikyos, to which he belonged. 

That I hare not at all oxnggenited tho expressions in the tost which 
speak of Buddha os a deliverer or redwmer, or asaiciiLitod hia choraetef 
more than wa., justifiabla to tho Christitm inception of a Saviom:, 
will be (dear to any one who can examine the original for 
lo a passage quoted in tho first volume of this wort, p. 509, Kum^a 
Bhatta, a renowned Brahmnnical opponent gf the Buddhists, while 
chnn^ng Bmldha with presumption and trunsgrassion of tho rules 
of hid caste in asauming the functions of a reUgioM teacher (with 
which M belonging to tho Kshatriya, and not to tho Brahmamcal, 
p ^ e had do right to interfere), ascriboa to him tijeso words— 
Let aU tho orihi (or ams) figwing from tho coimption of tho Kali 
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age ’’ (the fotirth, or ta&st degenerate, age &f the world) fall npon 
me ; hut lot tho world he redeemed V* If we weuo te judge from thii 
paoaago, it might seem thot the ehuractet of a vicoHous redeemer waa 
oloiiXLed by, or at lonat amribed to, Buddbtu I om iaformed by l£r. B. 
C. Childers, howeTcr, tbot in his opinion the idea of Bnddhii’a haviitg 
saflbred Ticanoiisly for the aim of men is foreign to BuddbiAoi]. and 
indeed, opposed to the whole spirit and fondiency of the system. Ac- 
cording to him the Buddhist idea ii injnplj this, that Bnddha volun¬ 
tarily tindorwent greet auifonuga and privations d.uriog ti long counse 
of probation, in order tliat ho might ottein the truth, and tench it to 
men, ond so redeem them from worldly existence. 

Another valued eorrespondent, FroftisBor E. 3, Cowell, is tmabls to 
think that the sontiment ascribed to Buddha by Kumurila is foreign 
to his system, us it is thoroughly in aecordauco with the idea of the 
ai^ pdramiat. But ho does not understand it as implying any thoo- 
logical notion of vicnirious atonoment, but ruthor the enthusiastic 
nttcmncc of highly-strung monil aympsthy and ohaiity j ond would 
compore it with St. Euid'# wortbi in Romaos ix. 3, and explain it in jujtt 
the JMim o way as, he thinks, Chryaostom does thot verse. Ho further 
refers to the cxistccco of numerous Buddhist stoKea in the Eadiosarit- 
ftilgam, among w^bich is one fiom Ivu L 53, . |_ the story of the d is- 

obedient son with a red-hot iron wheel on bin Ucad, who says:— 
Pdpmtf 'sys *pi [xi?) vtuthifanidja prit^fpdm tat-p^tiiknir opr | 4 p^pa- 
k^fuiyam Had fis cAdAnaat fiAruifiyatti miin/Aoiif [ “ I^t other sinners on 
earth be breed from their sinsand until the removui of [their] sin lot 
this wheel turn roimd upon my head.*^ In either case it ia only ft 
wish, and it is not pretended that it really had, or ever could have, any 
effect on other men* It only expreates n perfeotion of charity* The 
samo idea (borrowed, as Mr, Cowell suppoftc^ from linddKu) occurs 
in thti BbagavataPurnnn, ix. ch. 21* The ‘'immortal word'* (amfitam 
rncAcA, v, 11) contained in the l2lh verse, and ascribed to the pions and 
benevolent king Bantidova,^who biiftself endured hunger and thirst 
to rolicTo others,—^is as faUow^s; JVh idmfiys ydfiNi 
tnhiarddhi-yi^iUm np]fniir&AaraM rtl [ drffn prfifodyt 'Jthil^^habhiJjdm 
ania^ihiit y*tut ^^apanty adu^JiAak \ ** 1 desire not &am God that 
highest destiny which ia attended with the eight perfeetJons, nor do I 
nsk to be oxemptnd from future births* 1 seek to live within all cor- 
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poreol beingft, and endiue their painB^ that w thej may be freed fnm 
Buffering.” On thiB the commentator mmotates thni.: Para-du^kh4- 
MoAuhnui^iyd Mrcuhiim du^ham trayan ihoktum Sidatt | . ^ . 

akluiatlaha^hhtlj^m SriiSt ” iat^iod^hh^kiri^rUpv^ *'djtifffi- 

tiiitn a^am "prapadyi*' prttfmaydm tty a/eaiSi kSMuya |) 


On HiraAtiiTn^i lonelf »t«cji 
Tlicrt lircd «!f old Ji hulf ioge, 

Of akriTflkd fcinn, and beat with 
lanml to mMlitatUm deep. 

whetL BmMtut bad been bom, 

The {'Ion of ibo SrikvK raco^ 

Kuluafvu with DTCT)' boiy 
To HTO the lOfftiria^ trarlu forlorn— 

Bebcld itroope pnrtenU, alisfna which tanght 
The wi|M that that niM|>icio4ii timo 
Dull nitnesMid uroo eimt anblintt, 

^Vith unifciaol blcsdng fraught.. 

The ihy nith jotfbl j^oda wu thronged- 
He heard tlMir race with glad aodoini 
Besouiidiiig toutUy Baddbn'a aalne, 

WbQc eebaa clesr tbeir iboota jtpolongHL 

The emu* cipionng, f« and »ida 
Thr sngn'i vlrloEi mneed ; with awe 
Within a cridta laid be «nw 
For olT the holxv the SiLkyu^ pride. 

With lobguig Hued tbu child to riew 
At hand, and clup, and homage pajt 
AHhwnrt the akT he took tua war 
Bj magio art, anl awan-iika dew; 

And conw to King 5i]ddh6diin''i galea. 

And entrance craved—''* Oo, jwjwl pngv^ 
And leU thjr lord an andont 
To AM the £ing pcnniMiDU wmla." 

The page obcyie^ and joined hta haodi 
Ik'forti the prince, and Bud—A angih 
Of ihrivelli^ form, nnd bowed with age. 
Before the gate, m j aoTornigiL, itanda, 

" And fauiohlT aalLi to aee the King." 

To whom Snddhfrilan cried—** W« greet 
Ail tneh with joy; with honuor meet 
The holy rnan hefon tm bring." 


The Mint beride the mniiarch stood. 

And epokr hii tdejuing—Thine Ih health, 
W'itii iimigth uf life, and might, and Wealth; 

And ever tach thy peDpla'a good," 

With all doe fanna, bihI mnrt respeel:, 

The King nxeirEd the holj man, 

And bode him ait; nnd then began— 

** Orest BVge, I do not recollect 

'‘ That I thy renenhla 

Haro ever hcd before;; allow 
That I itn^taitc what brings thee now 

Frqm thy far-distant dwElling-placo.'' 

" To AH thy babe/' Iho sunt lepUeo, 

" 1 come rrao Him&lajrari rteepa." 

The king cejoiBnl—** ij y inlhbt Bloepi; 

A moment wait until he rise/' 

" Such great on« na'ce." ^ the Riohi apdke, 

** In tor^r lonir their senses steep, 

Nor SDlUr lore llHllJWiu tlntp; 

The iiiCint Frince will ikion awok^*' 

The wondroQf ehilil, ojoii to riae^ 

At will hia slambera U^t dLspelled. 

Kia fathcr'i aimi tho infant held 

Before tbo soge'a longing eycf. 

The babe beholding, pasring bright. 

More gtoriouA than the mco diTine, 

And mwed with every Uuhle ingn.l* 

Tho loint was whehued with deep didlgfat; 

And cmng—'*Lo{ nu infiint Fwjcd 
With orecT charm of form fifitot t" 

^Hd fell bemto the Bnddha'a fnl, 

With hngen joined, and mund him poocd.“ 

Nnit lound tbo babe hia omu he wdund, 

A nd *+0110,'' hfl ooid, of two mtwin 
Of famo a,waita iq coRinjf yew* 

The child in whom Iheaa Hgns lire funoL 


wtywea! loarki oi* lunpoHd bj tadlan mfitcr* U? Indieato tba hifEire 
tanoq ct^diwi In whett da^ appcNr. Qi inewi, tlilrixvrwo priovary, um richly iwndirx, morto 
on Ttfirml to En tot orislnal u tivinir fill Us -an findlha'a parwH, 

'* Ttia latpcrfccliy baarincn], mEOiui, iMonliac to PmiVwar B. IJ. ‘WUhid'* 

dmu&iinbmaitiia: a perwa or et|)r«Qt, kwpmc tka rf*bt 
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” IffDCh mi MIC Bt llQlItC 

He “hBlI become a EiU);, ThLm imj 
Supnine a inif'htT Km'il nnaj 
On emtli bIuIiU alabllih fm: aiul ifiJe. 

I f, apiLmis^ worldlv paDl]) M Tlulat 
He cLooae to Iwd e tnmqnil Ufo, 

And wnndrT forth frno honif Mjd wift, 

He ibcn a Buddha'i nuik ihdl 

Ue niul 041 the infuit fplcd, 

u'li natfiucd hii agi-d tjta t 
Hm kwnn benced ttitli hnvjr ngbih 
Tlien King Sndilhodin uked, mnvMl— 

^ Eajr. hol5 man. what nmkin thH 
And dwpty *igh P Don* nnj fata 
HaJjgn tJie nj-nl cbi](l awtkit p 
Maj bcamnlj power* my infant keep f* 

“ For thT fair itifant'I T«d no feai* 

DUtnrb me, K!Ma|'>’' the Bifibi crinl [ ' 

No ill mi inch n cbibl IjcdiW: 

My own Bad Igl comnnuula my tOikn. 

“ To oTcn- j^co ocmaplete* thy ion 
Of mith fihall pcffi-ct insiffal’* gnia, 

And Cir fUblimer fame allain 

Thnn ever Uiwkttcx hm wocl 

“ Ho tSlch ft TiVliocl of Minreil lorn 
flbill fprod DU Mirth to mUt aa jot 
Hath Bever bwii in motioa Kt 
By pfiott, ur Mgs, or fod of jana. 

** Tbo work) of num and godi to blou^ 

Tbo war of rE?ii md ncDCO to twtir 
A bolT law Ibj ton bLilB preach— 

A taw of itainim iigtiteonaies. 

+'■ By him iball auffeTing men be freed 
From W«kni^ dckiuaa, pain aiul grief; 
F'rora ell the iUi bIuII find relief 
Which hatred, Ioto^ ilLoaion, bnOiL 

** Bt* hood ibaU loow ihe choiiuE of aU 
WTio iToan in fltahly bond* conbnod ; 
MTith oralin^^ toeeb ibo woundi ihnil bind 

or thOM wtUflU poin'i ihjup utowb gaU. 


" nifl word* of power ibaU put to ftight 
The dull airaj of Irtuden cletult 
Which mortals’ ndon ituudda, 

Aitu) c^r tlH.<ir intelltiCtoul Bights 

« By him ibaJl nwn who. now ontdllght, 

III ilrvioiH patht of ertor ttrajj 
Be ltd to dntl a wrfeet way— 

To finail calm at iatt Ik bruugfatf 

“But once, 0 King, in oianT j-cnia, 

The flgtree^’ aorarwhera floWerB. pcrpapa; 
So attif eountlM* ngM* lapse, 

A BpddtuL once on onrth appeart. 

" And cow, at lenetK, ihia blessed time 
nilt comat for bo who crudled ll« 

An infant theW: bcfp'r* thine ejM 
Shall bo a Bnddlm in bu pTimc. 

” FqU.. porfect, bndgbt gaining, be 
Shall iwruc cmBr* myrlwlB tout 
On lifn'e tottgb ocean wnvra, and loat. 

And grant tlwjin immortality.'* 

But I am nlil, ami fmilt nud wont; 
r flludl not lire tbo day to- *pe 
When ihii tliy wendnsu* ohihl iball frpo 
From woo tbo lutfering world fortam. 

’Til thift mine dim nnhappj fate 
Whieb btda me ttwnm, and weep, ntld Pgh i 
The Bn^lia'a triumph now ia nigh, 

Belt Ah! for me it oomca too Intel” 

When thnii ibo aged Mint, inupin'd, 

I I nd all the in^t'a grcatueu told. 

The KitJjJ bit wnlwlitiUi ion eitoUed, 

And sang, with piottl anlnur tired— 

*'Thr«i cbM, th' Immcrrtali wonbip nil, 

Tbe RTtat PhyBican, bom to cum 
All illl that b'apltap mim endure; 

I, too, befora thw praatrain fidL” 

And BOW—hii enwwl demn—the Etige, 
Distawed with giB^, and honenf due. 
Athwart ibe a-tber swan-liko flow, 

Aikd TWbed ngain bu Lermitngo. 


i* TCi tern berttruwUtod ’^JiwEjrht" b derfml itaai Uie uraB rnot U the word 
aori anm or “ 

It Tto torn thui rcndrrrd, dAMrm^tialira, r i [n imi i a ■jmewhn itBitidir flimre. It itaatm 
itui “ «1iKj the tour,’' or ibB wbccl of itititaouAW," or the *' wbett of rrilitvu” 
to The word la, ihfl oriRtiul la minfft, t tom njf which th* hw li dialed—wonii Bcketin 
CBiHBiiiK It to HMwn ■toolotif iTT-nlMhitnn j, eihan osplnlotait It p* Uio ostlnctloo of paBiiw, the 
i^lcninmnilorpetfrMdlapMdoa. Hr. CliUdor* taflHfiM HM thelheoaiiriitFriain-dfotoiltmiiy 
jwtlro Wm oa tartb far * brief ppriod, (bllowieid (iipon Jaiihl hjr total nuLllLUwldfln. Mee a hUai 
frnmi bim cM thti Hib]Ht ta Sfo. CS of TiUtoirr'B Utorary Etooord ■' for Clrtah^, l*iO, p, IT. 

’* Tb* tree rcTemd to ia tba tert*5Bal L« lha L'daraharw, iba fieiu ftamtroia, 

*■ jtmuilw eAa pfOiilkikiptfitij/aHM 
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STOET OF EAVA^’A AND VEDATATl 


1 I« HataM and VedavatU 


The Enmiya^a, as ia T?rell kaowTi to atadonta of Indian litarature, 
rclatca thw adventures of Eiima, son of tlie King of Ayodhyii ^OTide)j 
vrhop in conaoqaenoe of a domeatic iotrigaer beeamo an eiilo from hie 
country, and wandered ubout the southern regione of India in company 
with his brother Lakahmaoo and his wife Sltd. was earned off 
by Bara QA, King of tbo fiahshasue (deniona or gobiins), to his capital 
Lonkdp in tbo island of Ceylon* Ultimately, Buvtma was slaii) in 
battle by Buma, who (according, at least, to the poem in its existing, 
and perhaps interpolated, form) was on ineomation of the supremo 
god Vwhgu, and Sttil whs nsscued. ItAma retumi.'d to Ayodhyo after 
his father’s deutli, and succeeded him on the throne. Tho legend 
now freely trannlatcd is taken from the snpplcmentaTy booh of the 
BAmtlyiino, chapter 17, and relates a passage in tho curlier life of 
Bavogm Yedavatl, tho heroine of tho story, agreeably to tho Indian 
theory of tho tranamignition of souls, was subsequently re-bom in the 
form of iilta. 


'Wbi'Kc, clcitlin]; ill vrcHuting^ ntow, 
HinAlnT'i gumt pcflki uih 
A gainit ibc unbie^t 0X01^ tkiei. 

And bri^dii M w^Hen nlra pbu— 
'Wbilti, far bt-ntM^th, the uliiudes 
Are grueia with Detsdfiru n — 

It chaaced that oant the dumna loni 
Wlio nilwi in IwaakA's iaic nlbr. 

And, okinuil'cd ua hu aiiT e-nr, 

Thai« Qorth.f’ni tmeie labbma cxpbjnd, 
Aiy'hlcd Iborv upon the mtMlIld, 

Ana ruamnl tbo forott wild oroimA 


^Iftnghlttr jqt thaa f ^Tut hnltl led 
Thj eboice Lu meb a life (nuter; 7 
0 hlia-t were he wjjonit UJt dear 
And bt^nleoiu, thou ihDuld'Kt ddgn to wed 1" 
nim, dulj bonouml on u 
yhe Cut BBCvUtl iblu utdieSked ‘ 

“ fjiibcr wu a holf vge; 

From him 1 sprung calm, nud dead 
To eartblv aims and jop. be read 
Th’ eumul Veda's twlbwwl pap; 

Tho Toioe wbieb ipoho witbiu Um Book 
lu mu a l!brm caiporenl tmdt* 


Aud, lo, he nw a maiden, loir 
And briilialit nS a ];iKldn;?c, ttnd 
In gnrli acetic, rude and lad, 
Defarm with Hiualid mat^ hair: 
And all at arjee with poieUiin hnd, 
Thu dumsul's secret thus ini^uinid; 


“ The pods, cuajlMorfd, nJI jupired 
Tha uaiuMir af my beiifl to gain. ‘ 

Their indent pleas were urged in TUn i 
A loftiet aitn my Ibtber (irod^ 

FdT he had toWtd, with lawful pride, 

1 could h« only ViBbn.u.T brido* 


** Hov is it, loU mr* lamly nUud— 

Vnuw4 Tiigln chaimu nibdim ibe heart. 
Whoso form with orerir jttawi of srt 
la gold and pms sbnnld be arrayed— 

Tbuu dost this dalelnl garb ssBume, 

Which ill bcswcoa iby yotah/ol blmnn ? 

'■ PiniH »iAeb alaniAfs, the ifiifilU 

a lidilit ana 

” iTbfl rw.tfw> ia ehsnetiW egfmpwid with Iba 


** LnccnBcd at bis reyeedcia, one 

.Vmong the oaiton, proad but bsH, 
The ehieftun of the Daitym roce,^ 
ATuapd tbo the saga bod ibawn : 
By nii^i he nigh my father errpt, 

Abd tnkly ilcw him while he aleph 

tn* ;'* Ihs DeodMf, ^ mafniSeeal tt«s, bntb 
TUau ertba dreaks. 
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1 mt Mat tim may gain. 

And wii'grwit Viitiitt for rnj lord, 

[ leiid ttii ILfpt ty tt« abtoiTcd, 

Of tdad ftTMteritr am j»im \ 

And, till iHe gwl tinuelf impwt, 
t iTcd Ma iicagt m my biiart. 

klVOir tluG, Runm, wto ttoU nrt I 
By Tirtno of thii lift) mutfiro 
All MJJen Ihillga to mo *re cImt ; 

I till tlwa bcn« ; iTitmt, depart T' 

Blit by ito ctani» aatduod, 

Ttl« drmnB itill hio luit pBisurd. 

Ptond jift tbm, tftdy fair, whoK wnl 
So bigt uptrM ^ but xnct tutlimo 
DoToUua nut* not arrll tby prune. 

Nor atem and painful Mlf-control, 

The old may » thiir day* employ; 

Hat Ibou atoalirat Uto fox lore and joy, 

1 am the lord of LantA'a iilo; 

Tby pcerlrt* channi mr boMm dre; 

If iton irilt oraira my Wrt'a dtnre. 
And erer CD me rtTcotly amile, 

‘^en tbon. my fiiroared qoeco, ihali know 
The blj» that power and wealth beaUw* 

+* Aojtl who ia TiabnOt pmy, declarr, 
Wbose farm tby fimey puint* M bright? 
Can he in proweas grandenr, iiii|^bt, 
And magic gtlU, with mo eompon: s' 

A idumtotn ram no longer ch^ 

Ttfl offer of my lore emWee." 

To wboto tbc holy mnid replied— ^ 

** FtExamptnoiu fiend, thf boa*t M land; 
No Toice but thine, profanely proud, 
Hath cTar Viilmu't might defied 


HmTon, Mrth, and hell, aB own him lord.— 
By ill thdr bofta and powm adored," 

She ipakei tho fiend with rage WMfljred: 
The dai^ri hair ho ndely giansed \ 

Thill by hia hated fingem claepo^ 

Slio tore her lock*, and cried, inipind— 
"Thia iniult 1 may not tfaniTn: 

1 enter QOW ihiqi alivCi 

“ TH ihEHigh I die, 1 Mta aa^ 

Shall live to rceompeiuo thii wrong, 

Arul though my reognanoo ilomhcr long, 
My ptou* wurka their meed aball gain. 

And f ■h"H re^pear cm earth, 

A riigin bur of roja.! birth." 

She ce«»d, With fimd rewire to die, 

The fin; ihe cntcml, calm, eklc 
When all at ance, to colelnate 
Thii deed henda, the cky 
Tlujre fell a *how« of fragrant ftoweni. 
Rained down by god* Iriitn beari^y Iwwera, 

Nor wa* thin, mai^a jRedtetion mim 
Attainiog all her hLart'* deaiia, 

A* Slt£ the wai bom again, 

The daughter of a royal xire, 

And won great BAmn for her lord, 

Whom toMi a* Viaktin’fl Self adored* 

And now thn dcmon^lriM profano, 

Whnw mmlng doom Daa been finciold 
By that inodted miud of old, 

Bt BOma'i hnnil in fight mm tiaim 
For how eonld bcUiah power withstaad 
Iiuanulc Vubnn'a mtmleroo* hrand f 
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SO. i—209 

T. 

4. 1—328 

22. 6, 7 i: 12, 14— 
361. 446 
28, Of-383 

X. 

5, 11—388 
4. 23—461 

6, 10. 20—363 

7. 20—189 
xL 7, 24—189 

xii. 

1. 11—349 
1,46—376 

xtuL 

2, 28—368, 387. 

xix. 

47, 60—461 

M l_SAfl 

Athim^ 466. 460, 464 
Athwxn, 296, 473 
Atitbi^ra, 379. 386 
Atri, 198. 388 
Atm Telagn, 420 f. 
Allluiluth^ 66, 62 
Attock, 336 
Atjmnlti, 324 
AiulturTui Achxrr, 432 
AadumWi^QK, 177 
Anftvdit, rrof. Th., his 
CsUlogiie, 167 

-, irL ia Jour. G«r. 

Or. SocistT, 343 
- ', art la IwL Stud. 

196 

- ^.oo *gt of Atharrs- 

Tcds, 460 ff. 

-, on the relation of 

Prftkrit to Sanskrit, 131 

■ . on Vedic foms in 
Pili, 72 

■ , quotadooa anp* 
plied hj, 160, 400 

-, sBf^tioas br, 

206, 2^ 369, etc. ' 

. his tjjTalaladatla, 
142, 490 

Aapamanvara, 176, 196 
AnrosTabha. 176 f, 204 

--. the demon, 

371. 387 

AnxasUn moantaina, 479 
Arantl, dialect, 60 
Aratun, 203 


Areata, 469 (. 476 f. 
AjodhrA, 408 
Ajn, 386. 


Bartria, 467, 481 
Bactrians, 467, 469 

- - — kinfa, 336, 484 

--lanjrua^, 226 

Badakh^n, 319, 484 
Badarikfl. 329 
Bfi|th o BabAr quoted. 6 
Bachr’s Uerodotna. 2^ 
BAhlkas. 202, 362, 364, 
482 ff. 

Bs^ikaa I 

Balhikas i 
BakbdhT, 330 
BAlAdicheha, 60 


BaUrfimiTaoa, 78,89,103 
BalAaa. 361 
Bail 417 
Balkh, 332, 446 
Ballantine, fier. H., on 
relation of MahrattI to 
Sanskrit, 26 

Ballantyne, Dr. J. R., eor- 
rretion ra^gested bj 
him, 174 


——, bis MahibhAshTa, 
164, 346 
Bangs, 64 
Bangss, 357 
Banddhna, 260 
BanddbArsna, 170 
Beamu, 'Mr. art in 
Jonm. R. A. 8., 8, 36, 
143 f. 

Beraa, 346 

Behar, 347, 360, 404, 443 
Behat 346 

Belortigh. 318 C 334,480 
Benfey, Prof. Th. 

-, h‘u art in G6tt OeL 

Ana. 116, 117,146,336. 
367 f. 


-, Oriech. WnrxeUexi> 

kon, 228, 266 

-, Indim qnnted, 65, 

64, 106, 136,811, 336 

-Orient nnd Orient, 

204, 343,869,370,872, 
etc. 


-, SAmarrda, 160,170, 

198,208,237,343,346, 
348. etc,, etc. 

-, Sanskrit graniiaar. 

263, 266, 441 


Bengali dialect, 4 fl; 32, 
118, 127, 146,264,426, 
439 

Bhabra inseriptiaa, 104, 
109, 116 

BhAgarata Pori^a, 162 
I. 8, 24—360 
ir. 14. 43 ff—411 
riL 10. 18—360 
b. 21. Ilf—496 
BhAmaba'a ManoramA, 43 
Bhirataranha, 336 
BbAsbA, 46, 67, 130, 136, 
161 f. 

BbAskara Acbarra, 161, 
178 

Bhara, 461 
Bharra, 342 
Bhilla, 4H7 
BhlmesVara, 428 
Bhishma. 3M 
Bhota, 40 
Bhota^ 487 
Bbiign, 197 
Bbhgtts, 279 
BhOr. 188 
Bhnr^ 188 

Blarkie, Prof., his note on 
Iliad, U. 813 f—167 
BAhtUngk. Dr. O.— 
—,bis S'akantalA, 14 
—, hia PAuini, 164 
BOhtlingk and Roth’s 
Lexieon, 187, 189, 204, 
224. 238, 346.848. 360, 
360. f. 868 f; 460 ff, ete. 
Bollensen. Dr., articles by 
him, 160 

Bopp, Dr. F.,C<Mnp. Gram. 

228, 236, 480 
Brahmi, U96, 

Brahmk jyrsbfhom, 

Brahma and Brimha, 169, 
202. 432 f. 

Brlhman (priest). 188,462 
BrAhman (caste) 298, 
466 ff. 462 

BrAhma^ (books), 163, 
176,178 17. 

Brahma paiiiQa, 422 
Brahmarairarta PnrAna, 
162 

BrahmArarta, 303, 400 
BrribhitkhA, 36, 39 
Brwd, M., on the geogra¬ 
phy of the Aresta, 314, 
^4 

Bfibad .\raQvaka Upani- 
•had, 216/, 361 
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BfihaddrrnU, Idi 
BrihnC, IM 

Jlroctbaiu, bu Pnbo^ 
dhuckuidilrbilim, 14 
Buddha, &9, I IA‘ 153,350| 
-ilH s, 

Bufhiboghouit 
Buddhapriyii, (Ml 
Buddhinu, 55 ff, 

Baddhiat ctiundJj^ 56 
Buddhi^bi. 53 f, 351 
BtU3dcli»hf 4T1 
Bmuoi oa the ^i^O^phr 
of lh« AvrtUk 334, 4S'l 
fianvool, M. TL. Bb5^- 
miB Punl^ 338 

-, HJjilnirt da Buddh' 

uia<! Tudicn,. lid, 1S3 f. 

-, IjOtu* de U bonne 

loi, 55^ 01) 72, 105 tt 

im ff. 

Bamouf uid Liusmo^ (m 
thr FAtt. OB, 103 
Banindu, 340 


Q 

CidcliBS, ISO 
ColdvcU'i Ihatidlui 
Gniin^ 53, 415, 424 S, 

486 fT. 

CatnplKdri T^dvgu Uml, 
43 {. 53, 424 1, 434 ff. 
CouurcHi' HitDj^ua^, 32,1 
260, 4S3 ff. 

Cano], 40, H-o KaniHij 
Cuiua mnuaUuu, 47S 
Caapiim Sen, 461 
Cnnmfiu, 481 
Cnmpcurr, properly Eanh' 
pur, IT 

Celtic tnnguAgT*, 217 
Cantunra, 27S 
Cenbnd tetters, 441 L 
CbakliriL 330 
Cba(}dMlikil, Ch&gdoB, 46, 
50 

CbuQilulAo, 305, 310 
ChtiQdlderii4 Prilinta dl- 
pikii, 40 

Cbandmbbfl^ 848 
CbamnaryObtL, IS2 
Charmai^ims, ITT 
Cbbnndiu, 13S 
CbMadOfrra CpiuiiabRd, 
p. 555—300 
IV. 17* 1—133 
Cbennb, 345 


CMIdcn, Mr. B, C., 
l^troua nud^ and akDr-^ 
tcTiaU supplied, b j bin, 
22, 24 f, as f, 54, 70, 
S3, 38 C, 110. 4SS, 
{JbinttknjiQL 435 
CbibskOtn, 400, 412 
CbitranlbA, 347 t 36l 
CbobUr 422 f, 

Cbomsmiiiqj, 292, 342 
CbrrwMtanit 496 
ChuHtupoi^ebt, dinicct, 
43^ 5% 426 
Cbamtiii, SOB 
^oiigb'^i Fall Grnnnsv, 
98, 70, 73. 70 
ColebroolLQ, Mr. H. Ti, bLi 
Esttm, 173, 105, SOO, 
203,'S«5, 325, 424 
CoDipuativa Philulogy, 
reiuorki) on, 217 IT. 

Compamtivo Tablei— 

L, Sunskrit, Frubpt end 
taodeni venuiculais, 
13. 15 f 

n. l^rOLfit and tnodem 
TemncaliLn, 27 CT. 
ui,—rii. Smukrit, ljfl> 
tbi, Full, itid PfO- 
fcrit, 70 ff. 

viiL Smukrit, rock in- 
ECripticfii and PUi, 
til IT, 

ix, SaiL^kiit, Frnuui, k 
Arabic wopdi, 220 
— KatiHbrit, Zend, 
and I'eninn, 221 S. 

X. Hannkrit, Zend, 
Greek, and Latin, 
230 ff. 

Saiialtrit & Zend, 287 ff. 
Sanskrit and Telujrtt 
rtM^ 426 1 

CHJEupi.™<in nf Snnakrit 
and Zend, Greek and 
Lalin prDaDU]U,nouua, 
Teib*, ete., 2+2 ff. 
CH^ipbfn, fen EopbeD 
Gcrengindel coaM, 401 
Cowell, Prof. E. p„ bis 
FrAkptn prakiajL, 14, 
43 f, 43, 73 ff, 120, 

-, euireetiora mode by 

him, ITI 

-- . nolc in Etpbinrtoiw^* 

hutary, 470 f, 

-, opialom rclcrTed to* 

498 


Gmwfiird, 51 r. Tahi^ 

“ Lanj^itfl^ an n t«*t of 
Ibc rwM of mnn,'' etc,* 
292, t 

Cnml, 455. 457 
Cnrtiiu, Gniiulx'yf(0 dfT 
Grioeb. £tyitaobj^a,223| 
237, 23S, 256 
Cufaon, Mr, A-. in Jonr. 
jtA.3., 301 ff, 512 f, 
520 f, 357, 441, 443 
Gu&bitie tdb«, 4lS f. 

D 

DnbhTtl 334, 337 
Dadbyiob, 447 
Viu, 2SS, 330 
ETab^ka, 330 
Ilttityai, 3£>5, 497 
Dnuba, 420 
D3L«^h&ytiij.i, 492 
DukHtiQuira dialect, 46, 
50 

pamilu, 60 

DanJ]n> EAvrididar^a, 40 L 
DonO,393 
Dana, 371, 429 
DiLEjdaka foireat, 409^ 410 
Xbujjokai, 490 
Bnrudiu, 339, 308 
DflaTiii,ai, 145, IfiL 3^3 
2^2, 2S1, 389 ff, 400, 
419, 443, 402 
Dum, 301 L 307 f, etc. 
B^Alwin, Mr. i-i bii 
EacbehOyanm 64, 65 
Dainfanoa, 930 
. Da^omtbti, 406 
Dchli pillttr iiucriptioii, 
104, 109 
Dekbon, 441 ff. 

Ilrlius't fLulicoo. Ptnexi- 
tics, 14 
Demi^docni, 2ll 
Xleotfo, 337 
DevApi, 109 
^tu, 178, 29S 
I>ca1, Dflfyam, 747 ff, 
Dishyurcioo 1427 ff. 
Iit^monlimiL, S83 
Bhurnaebakra, 495 
Bhutmuilia, ^wuknt, 428 

--, TclHjfU, +28 

Dbnoli iiucTiii^on* 194^ 
lOB, 114 
Dirtpitor, 208 
DT.^ Nikuya, 01 
Blpaskam, 90 









Divodita, aTDf. 

DnkchnniiLBii4 426 
Brarida^ 260, 401* ■122 t 
DriTidl, dialrct, 46, 60, 
127, 426 
Brnri^, 35$ 

Brarulinuas 443 
DriilLulvri(},31], 345,397, 
390 C 
UnitiTn, 260 
HrrmipO, S31 
Boalinni, 47B 
Blipk, 330 
201 

Barpfa IhirgiicliSTTB, 
ronitnrQtBtor nb tlhp 
quQtwl, IfiO, 
103 jr* 173 f* 303 t , 
BumodhanA, 363 
BcmfivDnta, 42t 
BvAtir DTBtibr, 20$ 

Djaiu, 270 

E 

Ekalaira, 4 IS 
ElMpanatala. 40a 
Eltu, 5£r F, Vr. 

~ -, hia note ab tin? Dra- 

tidiiui lan^iMiKaL 4S. 

63, *24 If. 

El^iiiatnne'* (rTim. 
llistory of tndja, qonteu 
Ot n'frrrpj (o, 304* 321, 
470 tr. 

Enimlui, 470 
Enonm, 279 
EilMplo, 945 
Enripitlta quoted, 215 

F 

Faen, Lii note on Iliad ii. 
813 f.—157 

Fai^gttifd, lit, of the Vt aili- 
diMl, 314, 329 489 f. 

Fausbuir* PliDtQnupada, 
quoted, 71, 76 
Feridon, or FrSdttfi, 296 
476 

Ficli. bit Terirf. 

’W3rterWl^ 216, 228, 
257 

Finiiiab laqgtl9^ 44L 

FrcQich Injigivki^, 261 

G 

GfiUYo* 177 

OaniLilt, OaodakT, *04 I 
Owdarii. GAUdaiilii, 342 | 


INDEX. 


GSndhSn* GtudhilTu, 40* 
342, 8*9, 351 S, 426* 
4S2 

Oaflilfaamii, 175, 270 
Gan^ 341, 345, 482 
Giiyra, 177 
GurhnpatTa On, 451 
GafTO-uii* 344 
G6tbil diakft (Indum), 10 , 
116 ff, 207, 210 

GfiUifa {!5i>KAibri«D], 332, 
463 

Catliia, 197 
Gfio, 330 

Gaiidl dialect* 45, 50 

GaqjkSjniua* 666 

GuiH, 344 

Ginunu, 305, 418, 401 f, 
404 

QfltiL* 350 
Gutnifim., 204 
Gcldart, Bct. G. C** bw 
pnpw "LuEiifuauB iHt 
twt of raeo,** 277, 467 £ 
German*, 280 
O^t, 337 

GtmOr iaacnptiaii, 104 f, 
114 

GodilTisrt, 347, 408* 428 
Go^rd* or Gcilinvu trw 
471 

Gninal. 343, 34S 
Gontatl* &*3, 148, 403 
Grui;d4. 424 

Oot^btiickcr, Dr. Th., hit 
Dirtiniuuy, 373* 463 

-, his Pu^im, 163 

-. puTBmjiha flxntn^ 

huted bv bim, 262 C 
Ga[k*tba DruhnuiQA. L 1, 
1—165 
Gotanui* 197 
GeEainA Eiihanu^ 402 
GuTtnda Aimqda, 307 
Gorinda dcva'i tohrM tnii- 
yB|iB nod PnuAlUia* 
ngban, 14 

OortMOi's EimSTtna* 405 
flV4l9f. 

GeiyidJi, 345 
GTAnjtiiin, Gramvuqioo 
»p*«b, iO, 427 ff. 

Greek* 216* 254 ff. 

Greeki, 267 If* 

Gpbja 3 d Ena, 1S5, 421 
GuhA* 407 t 

CLQddrt, Dr, U., oa tlm 
Dfatidiaii EletncntB in 
Saoakrit, 34 I 


CtuatUi* 392 
GurnlriJ* 835 
GlUMbtl nr Gqi]in £a- 
Jwt, 4, 7,42$ 

n 

naa^* Dr, F.TijrglAkdtunjr 
dm Prakrit nit dca 
£iOiiuiuKb» SpraebcB, 
147 

Ha^tnmat, 330 

Haira* 40 

Daoiaa. 297, 470 £f. 

Ball, Dr. F,* Mi 
Tadatw, 152 
I Manitic tribe*, 419' f. 
Hanimlkii* 157, 150 
Hapta Bcndit, 206, 300, 
331 f. 

Bniri. 431 
Bjurirania— 

lOln, 1836—(22 
7799—208 
WOl—ISO 
Hiiraqniti* 330 
HiLrijMU|i'T^ 34 B 
ITiiriTiLnEa, 326 
HtrO^n, SH. 330 
Banjf, F^f. >L* IQO 

, Ait llrijbiniigB, 104, 
172; 184 f. 382, 397 

- , Daa Ente Eipib;!'! 

d« Vendidud, 329 ff. 

— — , IlnihiEia utd die 

Broil mckneq. 462 
, Ori^n of Hr flli mwii , 
inn, 402 
Bebrew* 218 

Hebrew, knowltdM of, 
bow preserred, 130 
Beerrti, Prnf.* 392 
Homflehondni* *4, 6L f, 
07* 404 
lli!m«* 270 

Hcrodutua qqotod, 216, 
292, 450 
nenoi 1S5 
HilmEud, 331 
Himiibra er BinaTml, 
303, 310, 324*320,836, 
340* 349, 400* 412, 480 
lltDiU dialect, 4 ff, 13, 15 
ff. 32, liS, 127, 146, 
227, 264, 425, 438 f, 
441 

Blmltlkiiib, 335w 34Q; 35* 
Birau, 340 
llLnural], 344 
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Hotnor, 1^ 

Hotri, ISB 
um, 454^ 490, m 
HunmyOit, 0 
Huinb^l^ 4Sl 
4-1J 

Unttikhsh^ 464 
Huxley^ Trof.^ on tliQ 
■^^MclJlDdiiLfid rtcnlla of 
EthtMlogy," oio-, 2S^ IT. 
Hydiu^Hs, a4S 
H)Toa^ S32 

I 

Its. 333 

Iltod qnotodj l67 
nnlm iSSf 414 
InJo'Europcua llUlglUl^rSt 
217 ff, 

liiilo-ScrthtiMUit 444 
Indni. 107 t, 201, 212 f, 
200, 348, 8jS0,86l, 378, 
447.451. Gic. 
Indnipnutliil, 335 
Interprttjitioti of llw Veda, 
articlti on thei, m lonm. 
R. A. S, 178, 210, Mfi 
lnutiaiti, 477 t 4S0, ond 

p8*niQ 

IrtTatl, 342, 345, 34S 
Iiluiui, 204 

iKmacliMidm Vidj^aa- 
quoted, 162 

Iwiiia comput'd vrith 
Phlltclt. t47 ff, 

Italian*. 280 
ItibiiJUUi, 191 t 

S 

Joinoa, 433 
Jamrtdiigni, 447 
Jawiko, 102, 404, 405 
JOnoLT 15S 

Juuuathamm 410 
JcmahCd, 331. 476 
Jiuusa, «M Turninu 
Jupitor. 2^ 

Ju*ti, Dr., bii Haodbocli 
dcr Zcnilapnicbe. 2'10, 
223, 223, 244,282, 290, 
459. 462 
JyolijbL^ojiLJi, 331 

K 

Eabondho, 412 
Enbgl, 332 
Kabulistan. 337 
KocbchilyaiLa'B F£li Gratii.< 
taor, 54, eO 


KuypioT 400 
Kolunlnt, 323. 361 
KAknla, 432 
Ealo, 452 
Kilaitartmo, 400 
EuUkOta, 405 
K9.1iimiilcluifi, 401 
428 

Rnli. 403, 431. 453 
Kiar, 221 
Knlini^ 64 
K^ikdiiaa, 16D 
Rolpnafitraa, 130 f. 

KSma, 452 

Katnbajna^ 250, 395, 365 
Kampanii, 344 
Kooikbar, 332 
EaDfijana | 

Kaaoaj > 40,143,401 
EuiiyatD.hja j 
Eaijrn <iF Eunn, LOS^ 431 
E«.paniia, 201 
Eapurdijijiri inacriptiim, 
104. 107,114 
Karab^ka, 490 
Kamajo, 3S5 
KamtoyH. 404 T 
KBLniapTfiraTniytM, 40 L 
&uiiut]L, 260. 422 
Kanj6fii^ diolMi, MO 
Conorcac. 

EartuTtryo. 420 f, 
Eiuhinlr, 320, 337 
KiUikil, 391 
KaiDilroa, 394 
Ea^yapa, 492 
Ea^ [97 
Kriiba'lca, ISO 
KAtUiak]^ 177 
Eathiianiit-aAgua, 405 
EutT^Yimii, 58 r, 179,103 
Eaoah ita]dl!ruhina:i^l63, 
154,102, 32S 
EatiahTtakiJu, 102 
Knutet on tke tutluifliwi 
(vf Eke Ntntkto, 170 8'r 
Kantaa, 177 
Kara W, 207 
KaTulm AilOi^B, 308j 495 
EAv2r[ ritcr, 347 
EAvra 47 

EAt^ E^imu, 207 
Kedunoih. 412 
Emoon, 335, 344 
Xekam, 49, 406,128 
Eeiukaa, 491 
Ecrnlaa, 422 L 
Kcrclaiipo., 296 


Eerp, Piofr 3-, oo tlw 
triple Tcda, 445 
r-—, aa tbe age uf tha 
A.T., 446 £ 

-, «[[ thifl tndqidty af 

eoalca, 494 E. 

Ebaiiul, 484 
Khan, 410,419 
Ehaiaa, 482 
EbttildjU, 453 
Ehna, 103, 190, 450 
ElmenEa, 330 
Khoat, 345 
Kbatim, 484 
Khokaoi]. 4Sl 
Eliciiuur. 345 

Eieptit, Dr,, OR the nc- 
gimphy ef Uw T crdiij a dj 
332i 334 

Kilm(a, 347, 350, 357 f. 
EilUo, 388, 309 
Einitaa, 30^ 306, 40 L 
Eons, 340 
EdIo, 422 
Eolej^ 401 
Eola, 423, 437 
Kopben river, 339,342 ff. 
Korao, 210 
KolalO, 405 
Kodolflii, 403 f- 
Kooti (aacred girdle of 
I'hneca}, 208 
Knuilit!i)|i, 177 
Kntr.'^ 390. 413 
KriaaVTO, 206 
Kriri, 300 
Kpakip^ 201 
Eruhnli (rirar), 432 
EniraitL, 343 If. 348, 493 
XakAtriya, 298, 310, 359, 
456, 463, 404 
EubbO, 330,343 E, 34 9,403 
Kubn. pri>r- Adalbert, or 
the inHrted letten in 
Fili, 70 

-, Icl Itullaclm Stodlen. 

294 

—", in ZdtoelL die 
Kuodo dot Alorgrii^ 
kfldei. 106 

-. Htnibknnft dc* 

foEicrB, 270, 361. 377 
——and Sdilejeber'a Iki- 
trkge, 486, 477 f. 
Knba. Dr. Ernoat, bit 
tnnslatifra ef EocbcbA- 
yima, 54 
Enliton, 383 
Enliaka Bhotpi, 401 
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soe 


KamliriU 494 

Km^talu. 49^ 429 
Kurn^ 405 
KurniJiii(;al&, 40& 
Xiiiiujsbjeb:&, 400^ 4S2 
Kuran, 943^ 3iS 
Kunttlium*, 422 
SqlB&t 970j etc. 

KajiTo, £»Q5 

L 

LaliihiiiiinB,4Q7,il2,41Tt 

409 

Lftkxhiii tdlivm'f 
flia Chnalriltil, 44, 4S 
L«ltl« Tistnra, 10, 7fl, &9, 
115 0^210 

Luif^Ioin'i £%T«ki 190, 
109, 240, 240 
l^giugt)* derived from 
IwR, 134, UO 
L«BHii‘t Iiulutlae Allcr-r 
thum^uadc' (or, Indian 
Axititiaitira), 4^ M, ff, 
&S, 104 f, lOS r, 124, 
132 If, 153, 1 &% 291, 
300, 330, 342, til ff, 
406, 4DB, 444 

In^litutioiipi liuj^uK 
Procritiisii, 14,80,35 fll 
45r, 53 

- Zcitschrifl fur 4w 

Knndcdoi Mor^enlandtvi, 
aSO, 353, 366 
lAtm, 140, J4D, 210, 227, 
204 ff. 

--in the middle nfc*, 

130 

Ltrtto^ Skrcmlc lopgiKL 
217 

Linj^ 202 
Lit. CcntralbUlt, 147 
X/ikiuuiikbvi, 491 
Loluis, 355 

Lanup&dii, 400 

U 

MwIhiuQitaQtt SemiTetl, 
190 

MfidhTrichfirytl, IBS 
Madisa, 492 ff. 

MudravatT, 491 
IfihJbwWi, 303, 400 f, 
Magedhe, 350 f, 454 
UiiKadhl dialect, 45 f, 43, 
00 1,54,58^ 90,03,103, 
114 i; 423 


Sfdhubhfirtto, 458 
i, 

732—207 

2544,3009, fbSieO f 

—aas 

2439 ff—353 
3473-423 
3533—260 
4343—327 
4719 ff—320 
iL 

703ff—«14 
1025, 1031 f—364 
1045 JT—326 
1078—102 
1 LOO ff—in 
Hi, 

5074, 1E)53&~393 
10545 f—32S 
12740 ff—323 
15397, 15018—118 
16991—417 
ri, 

533^344 

yH. 

4747 ff—385 
nil, 

1407 ff—363 
202517—482 f. 

2060—39S 

X. 

785—352 

xiL 

2429 ff, 6203 ff-3«5 
6293 ff—401 £. 
xiiL 

2605 ff-466 
7459 ff—383 
Jdr, 

190—352 
2472—418 
TffahithhMhfsi, 400 
pp. 22, k 03—154 
p. 03—350 
p. 104—161 

-, Vimnujii, on, 206 

MiihiideTit, 104, 201 f. 
Mabtiruihlit direct, 36 ff, 
43 a; 48, 50 H 50, 65, 
423, 499 

H(lhu.TBii4a (or Moliawwi- 
m), 62 f. 

Hahnndra, 5S t, 01, 63 
brnheDilrti hillfl , 423 
Blnbirdl, 429 

JlohJdham'i comniecLtarT, 
on theTi]. S., 164,196, 
193 


M&huhnutI, 421 
jj gthinQd of 'GhjiJiiS, 336 
^■hammed, 218 
Unhiatti duloct, 4, 7, 15 
ff, 32, LI8, 127, 148, 
254, 425, 433, 439 
Maiticyx, 193 
U£.t5 C!liiiiniULQTal{, 405 
UiklaiitaB, 344 

M nlntnan ttl*, 344 

Midaj'illiia liuyni^c, 32, 
200, 423 ff. 

Hiiniidl VeDcajOt 42* ff, 
Munava dhoi^ diatm, 
139w 141 

-h qnoted, i 23—189 

li, 17 ff-3n 

— 23—346 

— 69—228 
iU, 13^00 
I, 12—3M 

— 45—151, 364 
li. 20—399 

MandiildaL 412 
bliLotra. ITO 

Mflug.164,109,200. 270, 
323, 343,300 £,470, ete. 
Manu StmvainbhD, 431 
Mmi^ 3la3 
SJjirka, 386 
MiumtA, 323, 380 
Idtundvridba, 341 
MATwar, 339 
MOlhmtfts 403 
Mndiiah pUinr, 104 
Unthlirit, 2SJ, 401 
Matajiu, 400 
Mata^poruga, 422 
MctfbxrOhniui, 132 
Mceka, 292 
Mcdci, 202 
M4!dh5lilM, 447 
M&diiiihiMluk, 483 
Met^henea, 327 
MchatnO, 343 
Merr, 632 
Minot, 279 
Mir Ainnmti, 8 
Mithilil, 405 f. 

Kitbra, 297, 472 
Micra, J97 

Ml^bhoa, 151, 313,335 t 
Jffol^aTorlb'a Mahratiu 
HictioiUBTi 266 
Momkejx, 417 If 
lluiini, 80Q 

Mpubcbbu^^ill f, 14,151 
Jlpdkirarlich, 376 
3(5 
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UuiaTBto, 3^1 L 
UullcT, Prof. M«— 

__ "Chipit'" llif 153, 

154 f, 279, SBlf 
31&,3H, 340 

-&BKJ on tluD Bcjigiui 

luogoa^ 313 

^ Anc- Saiisll^ liUTR- 
tuxe, 75, 104,133* Vflli 
164, les, 173 f, ISO, 
134 f; IB7,139 IT, 310 

__^ in JdiUm. Gcnn, Or. 

Society, 356 

, Tjt ngnttgW of Ulo 
Beal of war, 359 

_, lost nsflllta of P4.'r- 

Biaa reMorchtfj 250,3EMJ 

.-, of SaMklil liOa. 15S 

_of Tunmifm 

231, ill, 32a, el«. 

^ Lectnm on Iab- 
314 

-—, TraoslfltLoa of E,Y, 
i 150^_340 

__ nrL Iq MtttilIC,"403 

MuojaTat, 353 
HOradora]!, 391 
MorchiaoD, Sir S., 431 
Mnaaltiialia, 219 
Muatu^b, 334, 490 
UOtib^ 364 

N 

Nadir Shah. 336 

Bhitla, 106 
Nagnajit, 353 
XohtiBoa, 422 
Naichai'^kha, 350 
NaiJunaB, 170 
NairnktaB, 170 
Nomuchi, 337 
Naonapll, or XoillU-ah 
Bhut, 432 
NArtula, 353 
NflitDaiiil, 347,421 
Nii^i dialect, 4H 
Ncpala. 40, 426 
KerioMOifb'* Sinikrit 
tmnal. of tho AresU, 456 
Xigama, 170 

Nixhantiu (or Kaishan- 
165, 169, iSfl* 
255, 209 

Nirukta. IflO, IJO, 186 

L 

1—165 
4 f—151 
15—160, 171 
26—165 f 


Niniltta—<! o* 6> aiW. 

iL 

2—152, 3S5 
11—105 
10—174 
23—340 
ilL 
8—175 

IT. 

15^44 
tL 
7—207 
31-377 
S2—3>50 
TiL 

1-105 
16—197 

Tiii. 

21 f—175 
ix. 

20—342 

6—352 

1, 

42—105 
10, 40—106 
xii 

1,10—176 
41—177 

jrirtlktivpiiriBt*l5^»— 

L 0—155 
i. 12—177 

HisaJfUai^iwc^i^SOg 332 
NiBhiidwi,4061f,4ll,4ia 
NiahfiJoihhQ, 420 
Nodhaa, 107 
North Indian Dialpcta, 4 
NSideko, Pn*f., cm thfl 
Semitin aod Indo-Enro- 
peon lanffuaces, 218 
Nwria, Mr, a., fH il*^' 
Ofiffin of towhralj! 
in Suakfil, 440 t 
NyHyomulaTiatailf qiiDteJ, 

fiS, 170 

0 

Odntfi. 355, 400 
OdVMi^y, quoted, 211 
iEdtpuii, ISO 
Oljiupiu, 4B0 ^ 

Ongin of non - SanaTtriit 
woidi ita. TCrnaenilai^ 7, 
31 f. 

ChriiBa, 401 

OimMidi Giomllio^ 334, 
472 

Orpbeu^ 270 
OB^hAkar^akaa, 42l 
Ottorocono, 327 


Odilh, 404 
Oma, SIR, 480 L 


Tiidroa laltc, 405 
FurittiB, 411 
pahlana, 250 
Paingin*, 102 _ 

Fainka .Evtnathmtf, 

PaiiaichT diiUcrt, 43, 49, 

50, 52, 426 
PfilcMiiBMiJ* 364 
Pali laagnagCi lO f, 53 n* 
207, 214, 250 
POnvan, 351 
Panmr, 461, 484 
Pantpa, 412 
PtuuclLajanA, 175 
PondhoW 300, 406 
Paiuhull dialoei, 127 
Paficharidl^a BrilliiDa^ 

13, 11—386 
Piodya, 46 f, 412, 426 
Panini, 153 
' L 2, 36—15S 
i. 4, 26—152 
iL4, 10—400 
iiL i, 103—152 
iii. 3, 76—35* 

IT. 2.117 f—354 
fi. ft, 26—152 
\i. 4, 162—206 
Til % 64—203 
Pa^U, 377 
PntijoK 205, 336 f. 
Panjkonl, 337. 344 
Paiwadima, 471 
Paiamakambojaa, 365 
Puii^uraauL, 421 
PiuipittnL, 460 
PaniAya, 385 
I^uioea. 208 
rInSi«, 202, 342 
I’amchhirpai 195 
pArrata, 353, 372 
PanuliQl, 341, 345*348 
pnaOniiinpati, 202 
Pathyu Svaat^ 323 
Panravi, 364 
PaTftfoiinju, 474 
FedcLca, 160 
PmUn UnRiui^, 217 ff. 
Peniana, 207 C 
PoukcUHtia, 344 
PballoK 262 
Fhlcgyea, 279 
Pictfi, Ad., OrigiiiM Indo- 
EuropicnilGSi 236, 264, 
256ir,272,204,3l7ff,33i 
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INDEX. 


Rpni, 876, 378 
Pb'Ociuu, 363 
Pitakattijra, 56 f. 

Piibtni, 456 
PStrw, 175 

Platairh, de Ind. et Onr. 

qooted, 471 C 
Pluto, 472 
PortUf^ucw, 281 
Pooru/uiw, 474 
Prilchra*, 356 
Pnbrida, 353 
PnhjMU. 159 
Prajfiputi, 185, 188, 372. 
etc. 

Pffikpt, mnntar of tbo 
word, 51, 66 f. 

Prakrit, dUlecta, 10 214, 

221, 260 f. 

-—Sccaic or Dramibr, 
wm tbcT fpoken f 34 If. 
PraawiraiuU, 350 
Pnoumarfiglura, 76, 89, 

PratthalM. 483 
Pru^fiaabhcdi, quoted, 

PratiiikkTM, 186, 855 
Pruy«^ 400 f. 

175 f. 

Pnorta ut tile Vcdie an, 
in Journ. BJL8., ^ 4 , 
878 

Mr. June*, deci- 
I^erfrof lodun Inacrip* 
tioiu, 104, 106 
Pnjaibirfia or Pijidaai, 
104. 108, 115 
Pritamedha, 841 

the fteograpber, 
327, 345, 479 
Pukkaui, 50 


PWjm^491 
PnlindjM, 364 
Pimarbha, 492 
Pundraa or Paaqdrakaa, 
855, 364. 401 
PoBjahIr, 345 
P»»raoua, 161 t 

260, 876 f ete. 
rtmkutoa, 344, 370, etc. 
Pttnunljha, 447 
PurOraraa, 387 
Punuha, 455 
Pttrnthamedha, 103 

POa^ 201, 421 


• R 

BxIhU pOlar, 104 
Kaghi. 330 

^huraiu’az. 16—173 
Ra^adbannaii, 492 
Rajan, RijauTa, 463,465 f. 
^jatarangml, quoted, 483 
Ralendralal Mitra, Balm, 
uis art. ia Jonm. Am. 
Society, Beng. 115 ff. 
Rakahaae* or Kakahaaaa, 
175, 198, 364, 408 ff, 
491 

Rama, 201, 407 ff, 498, 
499 ’ 

Rima, wa of BfrirO, 188 
Rama Tarkariigfa^'a prt- 
kriUkalpataru, 46, 53 
Ramanuja, 163. 434 
Ramaymoa,—130, 498 
--quoted 

i. 

12, 20 ff--l06 

ii. 

60, 33 ff—406 r 
69. 3—25 
116, 11 ff—409 

iii. 

1, 1—408 

2, 4 ff-410 
4, 22-411 
6, 15 ff—412 

9, 24—413 

10, 10 ff—412 

11, 31—408 
11,55 ff—414 
11, 56—159 
11, 79—418 

17, 22-416 
80, 12—416 

32, 12, 19—416 f 
35, 70—416 
46, 14—417 
72, 18—417 

26, 29 ff—417 
40, 26 ff—191 
43, 38, 57—325 

T. 

18, 18 f-159 
30, 17 ff—157 
82, 3—159 
91,20—416 

ri 

19, 24—416 
104, 2-159 
117, 14—415 


RnatidrTa, 495 
Rma, 843 ff; 348 f. 
RuMrabuiI, 76 
Batbaeihtao,) 456, 460, 
Rathnklha, / 462, 464 
Rathantara, 156 
RatriaOkta, 450 
Rauhioa, 388 
BaTaoa. 157 t; 416, 421, 
4981 

Rutco (rmr), 345 
Rari Uie luo, 189 
RawUnaoo'a (Her. O.) 
Ucrodotoa, 292, 814, 
342,356 

R^gmjf. M. Ad. Trait5 do 
la formatiuo dea mote 
dana la laagne Oreequa, 
262 ^ 

—;—. E'tudc for I'idiome 
dca Vedaa, 375 
R«,832 

Roma, K., Butoiro dm 
languca ^mitiquea, 218 
1 269, 394 
Rcphaim, 419 
Rhode, Dr., 333 
Ribho, 279 
Rqrr«da, 188, 445 
RifYcda —i. 

1, 2-197 
-, 4—200 

7—209 

2, 1—205 
8, 7—205 
5, 3—209 
8, 5—200 

16, 3—209 

17, 6—209 

21, 1-209 

22, 16—21—203 
24, 1 f—185 

27, 13—185 
*3, 4, 5-363, 371, 
384 

33, 8-894 
35, 6—470 

37.4— 211 
48, 14—197 
51. 5—378 

8, 9—291, 359, 

363 

—,6-385 

63, 8 ff-385 
62, 13—197 
63,7—378 

64, 14-323 

78.4— 388 
89, 10-173 
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c 


Bifreda— ma/mmaI. 

91, 1.6, 8, 12, 21— 
478 f 

100, 8 - 364 
—, 10—370 
—, 16-372 
—, 16—869 

101.1— 376 

101, 6—371 
103, 3—291, 369, 

863, 378 

104.3- 886 
108, 7—463. 466 
112, 14—389 
114, 1—201 

117, 21—S69,.363 
126, 1, 7—342 
130,7—384 
—, 8—360 
131, 4—372, 379 
182, 4—372 

133.1— 873 
164, 46—165 
169, 3—173 
174, 2-376, 377 

—, 8-378 

176.4— 381 
189, 3—390 

U. 

I, 11—323 

II. 18—371 
12, 2—388 

12, 4—282, 371 
—, 11—883 
—, 12—888 
14, 4-388 
—, 6—378 
16, 4—384 

19, 6—378 

20, 7—869, 376 
—, 8—379 

30, 8—386 

iU. 

12, 6—378 
16, 4—209 
23, 4—346 
30. 16 ff—300 
32, 13—197 
84, 8, 9—282, 360, 
363, 389 
63, 14—360 

tT. 

4. 16—419 
6,3—211 
16, 9—372 
—, 13—376 
23. 7—373 
26, 1,2—360 
-,3-378 


Bigrrda—aoN/iJiMd'. 

28, 4—371 

30, 13-384 
—, 14—384 

—, 16, 21—388 
—, 18—347, 361 
—, 20—380 

41, 2—373 

60, 8 f-463, 466 
67, 6 f—421 

T. 

2, 3—378 
7, 10—872. 388 
20, 2-378 

29, 0, 10-376, 877, 
392 

80, 7, 9—387 

32, 8—376 

42, 9—372 
44, 8—173 

62, 17—847 

63, 9-343 

64, 16—323 
70, 8—369 

' TU 

4, 8-323 
12, 4—178 

14, 3—372 

18, 3—370 

20, 10—879 
—, 11—361 

22, 10—363 

23. 4—209 

26, 2, 3—361, 863 
26, 6—384 

31, 4—370 

33. 3-361, 363 
44, 13—197 

46, 31—347 

47, 24—461 

48, 8—323 

60, 6—361, 363 

61, 2, 13—346 
-, 3, 370 

TU. 

6 , 3—376 
—,6—361 
6 , 3-877. 378 

15, 6—360 
—, 6—374 
—, 13-377 
—, 19—347 

19, 3—370 
—, 2—386 

21, 6—391 
22,9—198 
S3, 6—205 
83, 1—361 
96, 1, 2—346 


Bigrcda— emUimmi, 

99, 4—362 

100, 4—371 
104, 1, 2^-390 

TiiL 

1, 28—380 
7, 9—461 
14, 14—388 

17, 14—380 

18, 13—393 
10, 37—344 
22, 6—360 
24, 27—362 
—, 36—344 
32, 26—387 

40, 6—384 
—^ 10—387 

60, 10, 11—372 

62, 18—376 
66, 4—173 
84,3—380 
87, 6—380 

ix. 

I, 8-360 

II, 2—461 

41, 1—376 

61, 2—389 

73.6— 376 
74, 8—323 

92.6— 360 
113, 7 il—169 

X. 

22, 7, 8-378 
27, 8—374 
34, 1—362 
38, 3—362 
43, 4—360 

48, 1—361 
—, 2—461 
—, 7—874 

49. 3-362 

63, 4—175 

64, 1—387 
64, 9—343 
66, 11—362 

69.6— 386 
71, 3—211 
73, 7—387 
76, 6—341 
—, 6—343 
83, 1—362 
—, 6—869 

86, 19—369 

87. 2 it, 16-391,418 
88,16—204 

89, 7^^79 
90—464 C 468 

90, 9—189 

96.7— 387 








fiigTfja n mtinmdf 
99, 3^91 
W* «—3&8 
104, a~3«i 
10»^ 1—172 
IQi, 8—374 
IZU 4—349 
126,4—209 
—, 6—211 
133,2-172 
133, 3—MZ 
144, I, «—393 
Rtjiirniii, 176, 373^ 386 
HuliaMM, 197 
^tuhikai, 366 
Ri^bit, ItM C 
Kilter, Dr„ 334 
BmI and ptiliir imerip- 
tioBi, 69, 104 O: 
hnnalEJS, 491 
287 S. 

It««i (pCr) Bi^rdo, 370 
-Kotli, Dr. Kndaif, trt. ip 
JrtiTB. G«+ Or. SooHj, 
qitote^ 07, 163,1S» 

^—, Ij.tcntitnr and hi#, 
Wy ftf the Vwb, 170, 
191,334, 339, 341,347. 
361,386, 389, 44$ 

-, Kmikta, 104, IM, 

169, 176, 130 f, IM, 
211, 343 7, 34S, 366, 
300, rtfc 

-DiMcrtit»Q « iho 

A,V„ 173, 147 
——,irt. in ladijdw Bind., 
1«6 

Bttdolpbi, 333 
Kpdr*. 194, 201* 362,393, 
420 

KodnhljiRHB, 133 
KQpackyhi (« Piti Clnai« 
toW)* 64* 60 


S'aliuf or Slrwrt OIjIh 
40,60 

SwllAlri, 401 IT, 442 
Kurm. 412 
Bwouftnt#, loo 
Sahya, 48 
B4lutyidupa#a, 6 q 
BT akML 60^ ass, 443 

8;a*j4hi,r4haUi4,36i 
K^ihalya, 177 

Rhkirf dialMi, 44, so 


S'flkalUjrruia, 177 
d'nkuDi, 363 
S'ukuAtiilil, L4 
S^ALyumPiii* 494 
434 

Siisp Een^iianit, 3Sfl 
Bpmuiini Srruhtt, 471 
SitrtftTedi, 18s. 101, 446 
S'ombani, 806. 378, 389, 
♦tc. 

SuLaku!* 372 
Batidhi, 141 
388 
3SG 

SuihitSi, (bur TcdiE, 187 
S^ajacitT, 431 
S'ta k jt r &c b kly^ 434 

-on Uribsil At, 

% 164 

S^AnkhaTau Bir., 133 
Swufait, 44, 47 f, 
Saptc/ataka, 76 
3aptB SindiuTai, 296,300 
S^anid, 830 
SdinBHjB, 279 
ff ani^yO. 379 
8<SxuTa.ta, 393 
SaipiTat, 346 
Saiaaml (ti'nr), 110 f. 
MS ff, 316 ff, 370 397 
If, 441 

Samses fWdM} 379 
393 

Saramtl-kuithMtihMiioa, 

160 

Sanriu 314^ 343 S, 34Sf, 
361,406 

S'arra, 202,299. 461 
9'atabalafcilta, I77 
S'atailnL, 330 
BiilyaluTTB. 324 
fl'ataiMihj BrihmBoa-— 
i I* 4, 14—380 

— 3;, 4, a—17S 

— 4, 1, 10 IT—*03 
^ 3, a. 1 

— i. a, 8—aoa 

ii, 2, 2, 8 fl^^72 

— 6.2, 17-^ 
id, 2, 1, 23—114 
iif. 2, I* 6 f-430 

— 4*4, 3 ff, 14—3SI 

— 0, 7« I-’187 
tW. 1. 4, ID—362 
ti- M, 2—104 

— 3w 1. lO, 12—163 

— a, a, i—«H 

uiL 4, 3, 7 f—18B 

— 6. 4, 8^114 


B'dlapaths S.—waf. 

— 6, 4, 7—396 

— 8 * 1,6—184 
iiT. 4, 2, 22—164 
— 0 , 11,2—186 

S^AtrAjau, Ilr9li9iagii, IS4 

Sstijatik, 183 

K'autiakv 164 
S^annietLl dialect, 36 C 43 
It 48, 60 j; 801 108. 
127, 428 
S'anju^ 366 

SJlrii^'l comnqdnta^ an 
K-V., ifUDinL 184,104, 
179*164* JB 6 , 107 , 212 . 
299, 380, 800, 363*463* 
etc. 

Scklc^l, A. W, TOB, hii 
I Emuim^ 281 , 30i!i, 386, 
466 

ScUciclinr, Anifiut, Com- 
wikdiiiHi dw V«j{L 
Grunnutt. dec l&dpf', 
SpnchFn* 210* 229 t, 
243, 490 

Seythioii# #nd their Ua- 
cuitre, 4S6 ff. 

^leticiia, 336 
Sctninmii, 886 
Scnulic bub^uH^ 317 
479 

S'nha* 163 
Betuhsadiu, 48 
Sewat rf Suwul, 344 t 

S^hiai Tutil, 426 
Bictacidlnm, 482 
S'imTTi*, 369 

SudhQ (Indlia} 341 A, 482 
Siadhut^odbilrai, 483 
SinJhBlahit, 311 
SitidhiiBqniai^ 406, 433 
ffipbi, 386 
Sirmar, 386 
B'wudi'ra. 391 

aii, 167 til 8 * 417 , 421* 
496 

Bits (tic liiTTaw} 421 
S^ira* to I t 304 ^ 3319 .420 
4JP 

Skunli^ 462 

SJaVTnue ianyp^j 21S 

Bnriti*. 163. 179 
Sou4qm. 334 
Bohluri* 34 4 
SofJialia, B33* 4 SI 
Bo^liaju* 342. 463 
Santa, 361* 469#. 

SvBuciri, 323 
SoMimiiitii* 431 











E?DEI. 


Sll 


Kuhft lull Scbldctier'f 
Ik^trl2<l^tlc•i 2S7r 290i 
40e f. 477 

-j AT«bi, W3 ff, 2fi3 

ff. 313^ 3W ff. 4*S 

——I Kji.niin»t4Jtjni.SSt7fl 
S^nnta pQUiu, lln 

Ulicb- 

chhkki^l, U 

SioTmcmti Dr. J,, ah 

tbe at V'^nl* 

iato S«iiikril, >3 
^ OD. Ibfl ftfiniK of tbo 
DorltuTn Ktnl •antbiifn 

UdiL - AtuQ lugWLftlf 

4&S f. 

——» SimAr*^ jT'U 

Stmtfft DUitirtatia d*' 
Snuk*opbO| 

SabdA, S6A 
siuy«,Mi 
S'udilbAdjuiJi, 41H ff. 
BUKibnfajL, 40 
B'Odru^ 304 r, ilOf 304. 
433 

Sadnnli^ 

fHi«bibit330 

417 

B'^l^sao 

Bdtu Mdmud, 0 
8'uft*/^qM. 104 
BurabhliUtlutt. 40l 
^arpAnbo^ 400 
BArrm. 370 
BuHTttL. 343 ff. 
B'luluiiiga, 313 
d'oib^. 301i c4c. 
ButhtmO, 341, 343 
Bninrvf, 380 

343 (■« iS'iiiuilfT) 

Bom, 170 

8Qtnii|itlJik% 30 
B'utuuri 341, 345 
!riiTMit*344 
Svuxn, 341 
ST>r, 103 
Brtijit, 353 
8^n^tI, 343, 340 1 
Sjriocv 310 


T 


TnnTbbAT*, 
TaOKIutua, 
Twlbhairttioea, 
Tdtild, 17T 


I 47 ff. 
j 437 C 


T3iib^ 484 
ToknUi, 351 
TAkihai^ 4^1 

Talil»v*. 

Tunlnpimql, 00 
Tainil lugflflfd, 32, tOO, 
413 17. 

Tarndwti, 303 
Tditiiffi BriiliiMtta—‘ 
CmniDii^ntArT oH^ 

i 0 , a. 2 —IM 
Do. T-otr 11. p. 842—340 
Tut11f7T> 104 

L i 1—172 

— ft, 1,1—WJ 
T. ft, 7* 3^201 
n. 2, 3—583 

— 4, 7. 3—412 


— 4, I D . 1—380 
n. 40$—Ml 
Comm. iJB, p. 9—103 
r%llilu BtdiiBaqm, 184 
rutnf ji ng Ai ff i*, 441 

TiUauBB, 


Tilulflvn. 
Tm Imin imUMi 


47 ff. 
427 8. 


Telin^ j 

Tdioi^uu, I 

Uaflvgc, 34, IIT, 

20a, 143 ff. 

Tfoifloic IxairtiUiM. 218 


--- iribea, 380 

Tintiw, 100 

ThAfIvriMi wouiitaittf, 470 
Tbr^tMiUK, 2M^ 330.414 
Tilai»,803 
T^ltf^^uTttl, 344,370 
Triiri tWtA, 187. 44S 
TfiliBjpk 428 f, 411 
TrimOrti, 302 
TriiblftiPH, 341. 340 
TrilM. 206,308, 474 
Tfitfui^ S03^ 3^ 
TriTiknaUL, 303 
Trorar, E^aunmpal, 
4» 

TdlbrtK** MlUriU Apai- 

lAitrm, 14 
Tnrfu, 484 

Tnitwefi W., Wa HaUi- 
Ti^. (rFemd 

to. ftl, 6T, OO f, 78 

--—> art. in Jiftr. O*- 

Ba«. of 110 

TarraiA, 300. 3i3. 421 
TOrrAT^fa. 380 
TriAtlH^ lift» 


Dclvcliliiik^ni 180 
CdjE'iltii. 108 
(Jfikbjri*, aftO 
DjjrmuliKblto'i TTvfidl 
toM, Pntf. ftTHfewlil'i 
fditioii of, 430 
DId^ Uln^ ISS. 46B 
irn3rti(lnbiroi)CH3, 49 

103. 170/300 

DpHnd, 501 
Dt»SI^ 380 
tTnuoi, 273 
UtOo (liiJeet, 8 f. 

DnujirO, HO 
Friff, 330 
Wuiaa, 381, 380 
452 

D*3unf, 3ft4 
Utbill di^t, 40 
trffdb, 197 
UtMfaauikirtiin, 304 
UiM-ikilbjlllltoOk 49 (to* 
AbiO) 

Dtujuwiai^ 334 ff", 337# 
339 

UttUB HuAimM, 114. 339 


V 

Vfich,211 ff 139 
VnfkiTttta, 330 
Vslalfka, 48 (lee DahJlIu}; 

Jul«^ 50 
Viibbo^JMit 900 

Vu/fBnnn, 117 

310,450,483 
Yil|r«m4>, 489 
VAjwiM^ 191 

VuiMWTi S^i44— 
ff 81—lit 
ff 8 ud opmnrqiuT, 

180 r 

ff ft0--401 
Iff 04—173 
Iff 43^190 
3ff 2ii-^8» 
iff 22 f—122 
Vila. 103 

Vilikhil^ iL 8—170 
Tilnttti™— 

\t. 3—304 
xi. 0—211 
V^lolU, 108 

ViiudiiTi, VBI. 211,101 

I ViBaJrrjB, iMi 
VaBUni# or DClflbB^ 419 
Vu^ridA, 38ft 
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Variil]* Utfairo, qnotfd, 5 
Tiuthip, 3S0 
VirawbL, 12, 14, 4S, 52^ 
5a, -fit 148, 3 Jj4 
Vnrroii, 3:^1] 

177 

Tiina^i*, aiS, 279,297, etC- 
Vtunuw, 8^ 

VMWbihfl, 184, laS. S«5, 
389. 447 

Tjuftiija, 456, 

460, 404 
VtaJtp, 344 
VOMLpi, 414 

Va™, 163, 188 , 303, 215, 
2flr 

Viini Pimiifiw 421 (. 

Vc^ 170 t, IW 
Vvd&pzu, 170 
VciJirAa pnlciifl'a, cPrareL. 

on Taitt S^tqiMbodtiea 

VcdiTAtl, 408 
ViidaTj-uM, lEW 
Vedic i^MutriL fgrmi of, 
206 

Vi^ndUtikd^ 40g 
VnjEluLHL, ilnt funhird of, 
314, 320 n; 4ia 

2n!tl du-, SSI I 

YoTfhraKiiE, V(!reUinit», 
317, 474 
Vcbrknpa, 330 
VeroMuloTi of India, tbinir 

uidnuiUt 7 If/ 

TibbtlSit^'A, 4& 

Tibblihnot, 416, 400 
Vidathtn, 376 
Vidi-pta, the M^thardL 402 
Vide^, 403 t 
VUcTwaOditn, 136, 160, 
444 

Vitranvonnirfi, IJ I 

VliQiidiu, 198 
VllMl^uin, 391, 400 I 
Tinajrakni 329 

Tuunpifako, 50 
Vindbm, 303 i; 30S, 330, 
340, 408, 414 
ViplU, 342, 845, 846 
VirSdh*, 410 f, 

Vbhnp, l&i, 292 ^ 262, 

iSttM I 

Yuhi^iipiulii, 201 
Yub^oporuna, 102, 366, ' 
421,484' 1 

‘ '^YUuiprft* 392 |t 


VTUHtb 


IICDES. 


WTHMkm. 17^. 107,3fi4, 
370, 360, 413, 423 
rifTtMlctnh, 185,206.343 
VilHti, 841,344, 348 
Vlirainit,YlTMhTimt, 296, 
470 


ViTijfl d« St. MirtuLxxLT, 
C348 

Yiiih^ 861, 483 
VfnMATaiia, 401 
V|ri4liilid, 401, 422 
Vritra, 175 f, 393 , etc, 
VritnthAEi 31", 5«9, 474 
VTiTabankl frik) 67, IM 
Vtiltcr*, Hr, J. A.* bia 
PL'raiu npd Laliii Lex., 

iiid Pennn i r mirtTnnr j, 

220, 223 
Yrii*a, 305 

tos 


w 


Witwo, Pitif. H. H., Ari- 
an« Aaiji^na, 344 
—t Pij{Tfi1:a SanhitA, 
164, 186, 194,201,203, 
3m 369 f. 

■ -^'Samderit Qn],ra.» 2OH 

'-* VialiQllParAiia:, 542; 

398, 401., 411, 420 L 
—TbmtSnj of ihc Hifl* 
ioi. 34, 16S. 

-, UticJlM AUd lotin 


in Jcrttr. R.,V.S. 104-ff* 
106, 100, 111 Ef, 185 
Wiliwi, Ei't. Hr, i.h, notcf 
on the IdojuxtiT Iilci> 
ftun, 28, 4HO 

■ loilii ih.tl'i; thDDsnl 
VnUxii^ 300 
'^ndifchiBiiiiii, tebep dim 
Somotnltiu tier Arkr, 
207, 409 Jf. 

--, Milbni, 307 


WtbtT'i! BbiifiTX'H, 14 

-- EsattV on. thg 

ya^ 421 

—— Indjjieho Ul fns- 
cbichto, 106, 144, i&2t 
184, l»7, 191,103,330, 
381, 40;^ 421 
—— Iflduebo Shitteoa, 
217, 300. 817, 330 
--IndisciniStilditaii 62, 

105, 107* 125,120, 163, 
151,102,302.266,324. 
828,3M. 351, 354 , etc. 

-X|tidB in J<riiT, Qtir, 

1 Oft Sac. 86, 167 
0 - - Uslafihl ftftilA^- 
mitnt, 105 

-HORUtdpacTTil Ui». 

—^ SiiptitfBiakfl of Hik, 
14, 75 

Vajanneyt SonhitiV I 

■penmen, 130 
—- in Liu Cnjtralblatt, 
300 

■WhKicT, hfr, Tftlboyi!, 

hfa hlFloij of rmik, 411 
It^TliWcy, FVoL TY. D,, hh 
art. in Jour. Amor. Or. 
S<KMly. IS?, 190, 104 

106, 2L0, 446, 474 
-r, art* in i'ortb Imcr. 

SoTiev, 280 


¥ 

Yado, 260, 348 
TfitluTM, 260, 420 
Yajn.BlHiri'bliABhi;,, 179 
VaioATaUm, 102,201464 
TOjniluu, 176 
YajnrretU, 188, 102. 446 
Ywtw, 206,415, 489 f. 
Tiraqni, 341, 346 IT, 453 
YarthAnd, 484 
vast*, 151, 153, 164 
Yjuiiib, 150, 47"^ 
Yaindbaiiji, 360 ‘*'418 
yaTaaM, 139, 25^ 3^ 

YaTjOvtU, 348 ^ 

Yatartiai^ 31 4S0 t. 

YajUti, 260, 422 
TiuatB, 473 

Yiiaa, 296 3 ^ 470,473, 

.£• 4 -' 

jSfininiEnimiii, 4 L9 
Tkniliutitra or Zgi'osffh'r, 
290, 315, 331 IT, 464, 
47017. 


Zeiiil. 216, 218, 220 ff* 
226* 328 ff, 243, £69 /, 
2S0, S37 B. 

^ndlLyatn, 2 Ifl, 326,256, 
455 f, 476 
Ken*, 270, 295 
^□nwabuofl, 314., 


\ 

___ 

Aimjv uib upp, eaiaraui, jUtirmaii. 
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